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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

Brad at the Anniversary Meeting* 27th May, 

The Council* according io custom* have to make their Annual 
Rejiorl tsjion the general affairs of the Society since the last 
A nniversary. 

The number of its Members in the past year tins been increased 
by 22 new members, whilst, on the other hand, there have been 
only 5 resignations, We have, however, lo regret the loss hy 
death of 24 Members, of whom 2 were Honorary, and 2 Cor- 
responding. 

The Society now comprises 727 Members, of whom 656 are 
Ordinaryj 39 Honorary, and 22 Corresponding. 

/finance .—A reference to the accompanying Balance-Sheet 
will show that the Estimates laid before yon lost year have been 
closely adhered to; and the Council hare the satisfaction further 
of observing that the income of the Society is again fwlWirp* after 
having suffered from the pressure uf the times, in common with 
many other similarly constituted associations. 

The pro|TCrty of the Society now consists of 2224/. Is, I0<f* 
stock, with a balance at the banker’s of 300/. on the general 
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ti Royal Geographical Society. 

account, and of 4U. 6*. Hi belonging to the Library Funrl, 
irithout any accounts out stand mg —a statement on which they 
consider they may fairly congratulate the Society. 

Our- Other assets consist— 

tsi. Of the Sloek remaining an hand of the Socket y + t Journal F 
from the sale of if bleb we mriy always expect $*me addition -to 
our annual income: 

Sndly. Our extensive colledionj of Hooka, Maps, and Charts 
now become of considerable importance. 

The Society t perhaps, may not be generally aware that our 
Library contains upwards of 4000 volumes, amongst which are 
many work* of great rarity and value; 150 atlases ; more than 
3000 pamphlets; 10,000 maps and charts; and many models 
and other objects illustrative of geographical science, constituting 
altogether one of the most important collections of the kind ever 
farmed by my similar body. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the collection it avail¬ 
able n* a circulating library for the tm of the Fellows r 

The acoemont during the past year consist of nearly 500 Looks 
and pamphlets, 5 atlases, and 250 maps and charts in sheets- 
Amongst the mast valuable of our new acquisitions may he 
mentioned— 

La yard's Monuments of Nineveh {Tnlm, 100 plates). 

Maury's Wind and Current Charts, 

Lynch's Map of the" Jordan ami Dead Sea. 

Atlas of Iceland, by the Icelandic Society of Pen mark. 

Col. Chesney + * Expedition to the Euphrates and Tigris, &c* 
To Sir Waller C. Trevelyan, Hart., ami to Charles Baring 
Young, Esq. ( the Society are especially indebted for ihcir very 
liberal gift, of books in the Library, 


Library Fund. This I'uml, raised by the individual sub* 
scrip lions of a few of ibe Fellows, has proved a most valuable 


- Report of the CmticiL vii 

contribution. An account of its appropriation will appear in 
the supplementary Balance-sheet annexed ; nsul the Council con- 
si tier that the Society is greatly indebted Id l bo gem lemon in 
rjyoption for having furnished the moans of rendering a very 
vaJuable portion of our geographical stores as available lor easy 
reference as the limited ox lent of our apartments admit, 

T7te Arreart due to the Society amounted on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary last to GGOf., or which ItM)/. baa been since recovered* The 
stringent rule which ivits passed last tear with respect to de¬ 
faulters will oblige ns to cancel ihc greater part of ibis debt in 
the manner therein prescribed, but it will prevent hereafter the 
possibility of any such large accumulation* under this bead* 


Hoyol Donation.^ I he Council have this year only awarded 
one gold medal, conferred upon John Charles Fremont* Esq** 
formerly of the United States Topographical Engineers for his 
very important geographical labours in the far West of the 
North American Continent, a particular account of which has 
heed published in bis work illustrative of bis new map yf 
Oregon and Cab Jorum* a copy of which has been presented by 
him to the Society. 

The remaining portion of the Royal Donation, placed by Her 
Majesty at the disposal of the Council, has been awarded iit monkey 
to the Rev. Duvid Livingston* the enterprising missionary* who 
started last year from Kolobcng {South Africa) for the great 
lake of Ngarni in the interior, which he and hi* companions, 
Messrs. Oswcll and Murray have been the first Europeans to 
reach, md correctly to lay down. 

The President will, as usual in his annual Address, more par- 
lieulady state the grounds on which these awards have been 
made to the gentlemen in question, 

J*ubiictttioM *^Twn Parts of this Journal have been published 
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since our ]hst annual meeting, and will be delivered free nf 
charge in M Fellows of the Society applying for tliem. The 
next jiart. doe in July, will etmunn several papers «f great 
interest, rind will be of larger dimensions than these which hare 
preceded it, 

v 

CateloffU#. — A t the first meeting of the Council in the present 
Session your Secretary laid before them a catalogue, alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged, of the books and pamphlets belonging In the 
Society, which wilh great labour he had prepared during the 
previous recess with the assistance of the clerk. This catalogue 
has been submitted to a Committee, and Mr. Greenough lias 
been prevailed upon to super in lend its prepress through the 
press. The want of a catalogue for reference had long been fell, 
and will add greatly to the utility of our library when completed. 

In conclusion, the Council have only further l*> state, that the 
application, alluded to in the last annual Report bs having been 
made to Her Majesty** Government for suitable apartments, or 
for a gram of public money to provide them for the Society, is 
still pending; no specific reply having been received from Lard 
Juhn Russell. The President, however* has again brought the 
matter under his Lordship's attention in a letter, setting forth the 
strong claims which the Royal Geographical Socielv can advance 
for such assistance at the public expense; founded, as he has 
ventured to slate, upon a large and liberal expend iHire of our 
funds for the encouragement of useful enterprise in the cause of 
geographical discovery, and for the special promotion of a science 
of the first importance to a commercial nation: 7000 /. expended 
upon a Journal disseminating geographical information in every 
part of the world, and upward* of 4000 /, more advanced in 
furtherance of various exploring expeditions, the result* of which, 
especially that in Cuaynna, have been of great utility lo the public, 
eomtittm claims of no slight weight* Her Majesty's Govern- 


liepurt of t/ie Council. 


lx 

merit liavft on so mam occasions been pleased lo lend a willing 
ear lo the suggestions of ihb Society, that the Council cun not but 
believe they will be equally inclined, when convenient, to con¬ 
sider favourably the appeal which has been made to them fur 
Aid in that particular form, which, whilst io us it is of almost 
vital importance, will enable the Society to redouble its exertions 
in furtherance of those objects which they believe to he of no 
zmn.ll interest to the public. In the mean time, the Council 
cannot loo earnestly impress upon the Fellows the necessity of 
making every exertion to add to our numbers, and thereby to 
our means of becoming still more useful in that particular branch 
of science for the promotion of which we are associated together. 
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GttN/raphmt SfenVfy, 


"DmliJ, QcOffO, F"-ii , \l F» PJ^A* 
•[hdlomL &L s KJl.ft. 

I7<J D>tuIiI-ijm, lii'T, John W ., F.R.A.S+ 

DlMpU*i Sir Georpt', Hart , 1-tth Hi-pt. 

* Ifo*nr, Vi-ifiFufit. L'.LS 

11 1 *OJf IL 1 , C'l pUjFH-I CftHn 

* (l rasi-h „Si 1 \mt\t in M ■ ■ -■ ■ * „ FI* q., F^R. A -S, 

* Duper, GwFpp, y.-'i 
r>nimmqCid H Coluftfcl John 
|lninr T ( apt, %mn. ILN. 

thi C H -.P t Capita, U.M . F t L S. 
*J>ttciu'[l, iair Gr*i. s Hurt., M.A. t 
FJiS,. fiA, 'fits. 

hO l J) .. Sir SI., M F 

‘Dundu^ the Hun, Cnjt It S., II. N. 

I Inn lop, Atn'iandrr H r-w|, 

E. 

# 3uwtflor, VijKtwnt, M, P, 

*FhrfciEton n Vthi'uunf t M.E\, F.S.S. 

Brhlin, W. L., E*q,« FJLA & 

Rrv. Jitnr* 

' Kllwirilj, Gmvt* p £»q, 

Kll^ntniTCflfh, Tho Right Item, (he 
Kiri of 

*E]||-D»TI9 T E«iof p F.S.A, K.R A.8. 

ISW Elliot, Illw-Admiral thr 1L:m, i Jt'turgc, 

fjlsl 

•Ellirt. H**. a U M F.H-S. 

F.IH 011 . Thom**, 

^Eljdibwtoty, J. F._ E*q. 

thr Hero. Mnunl^luHtl, 
V,S,S P F.ll.A.S 
Kin!rHi¥ h Him., E*y, F,E-S, 
KrvdoHiy, Gcmg,* < t#q. 

Hcy t E*j, 

Eunmirt, Thrnna* G. Lkcliull, Esq. fc 

H«l. DC. L, F.8rAr 

UcuL^CdL J. fi> B., M,F. + 

40nl Kfgt. 

SOG^Etmh*, Ci^tam G«ryr, ILN. 

•Ei-ww, W. p E*q. 

Emi» + Rimt, UrnTT Herbert 

•Krirr- [. Ufut'Cul. Georg*, F.FLS. 

* Everett, Jjtnrt, E*j. + F.SLA. 

£w». Vilter, Esq. F*EJs, p F LS, 

F, 

fftkwr, TTin—i, E*q., F.G.S. 
FWluwt% Major-Gen., ILK., C B- 
f*p. CootHwIer U L r It N. 

# Fi Ihwri, *>ir Charli*. M.R.I. 
3lO # F^r p ^i*A£rfi f Jitini, K*rj., F R A S. 
FVI4bf g LI IF, IV F.US + 

FimUaj p Ahiahdrr, E#q< 


FimlldT, Ale*, pen.Jim,, E*q. 

* Vi iMi / Win, 11 m p F q., M.U., V. R-S. 

*Fifz-Jun» P Cnttf, J(un«i t ILN. 

Illi^lcir, (Vptun. H N„ F A S. 
Fliawilfum, the Righj Lion. Earl* 
FILS. 

FulWtWp Jnmei J., E-h|. 

* Frtmti'f p WjjlltiM Edward, F^Cp 

2“20 F-Thii'-r, lli'f, Clarl« i i, II. D. 

*Fwwli-r, Rmr-A iiniLnd H 
•Foi t Slsjof-Ginitfll ("- It 
•FtwnkliPp Captilla Sir J. T R.N'rp 
F.EI.S . D.C.L.. F,G.S. 

Fruef, ( l filoEH i l John, ILF. 

Fri-m, \UrtW J. L., Y.-*i 

Frcre, Bafthdbiseir f F»t{. 

Fnwt (icftifp, Fw|., pm., CVjk? of 
ftrWN] }|.?jn fc . 

*Ffere p Rer. Tem|il* 

Fr^r.-, WilliaiP! Kk|.. F H A S. 
->.10 P^hii--L>L J.W., E-q .F' H S. ± F.aS. 

FuHiT, JullTtp FV{d 

G. 

*Gw P Vicf-Admiral Sir Win. L1 bB p 
Hurt , K.r.lL 

i>oupk* B It. FI 

Gal ton, Fruidip K«q. p S. Africa. 
*Gut> s NVchoiw, V^-t F.ll.S. 
(iucf^r, Copt., Ct’jflhh Birtr Hri- 
gm de 

l itaiiiiM f-Cdfliil, K.IL 
*GiWrf^ P Cbwic* T Vmi., M ILL 
GlwMith, William, Fhj, 
^O^iLuLMoor, Wiilbra, 

* Goding, Jam?*. F«j, 

GoMfnvId. Sir I L. p Lkrt.^ IIILS. 

*G«nk*n f Jami-Pi F*q, T F.S,A. 

(kmlnn, Kvi«, ALA. 

Gould T CanEain F'mnrLi A. 

Gould, John, FV t . p F,K H. P F.L.S* 
> (iQtteh l Jarm^ K*q. + LGJ. 

v Gmhuu. ihr Rmhl lion. Sir juue*p 
lkrt. P M.K, F.lLS ri ftc, 

* Giir, John Kilt. f F.FLS., 

F.G& . LLS P| M-RS. 
aiO^firaTf?*, Cacitviip, lt.N Jf F.R.AJL 
<ir™w T Thnniflp, E*q„ M, F. 

‘Gm^Douth, G* R t !>*[,, I’.RS., 
tx, V P,G.S. 

# Grr*i»?lip Rwr. lUrinni, Ar.A*| 
F It S 

mm, liu-ht ll^n.SirCliu.,M,ELA S, t 

Cia*Miefl, urj*malra. 

Ci(iHim Gortry^, ^rd RrtfW 
Got. nf South Austral 11 
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Lift of Fellows of the 


*Grey F Ralph William, Ew n M ?, 
Griffith, John* Kw n F,sA T ¥. 03 . 
Griffith., Richard Cl*wm h Ksc|, 
Gublm-q Charles, Esq., India 
2 G 0 *Gunwy, IfmLro, Eeq. r F.ECS- P YMJk. 


# II1 

"Haddington, Jtr* lion. Earl ef p F.R.S. 

* 11*1 ford + Ltw Jtuy, Thomas A.M., 

F.L.S. 

*Hall, Gpqrgt T Esq. 

ILdhm, Henry g hq Fi M.A., F.R.S., 

F.S.A. 

Hamilton, Terriok, foq.* F.S.S f 
"L limLihmi T Wen. Richd lf Esq. P F.R.S.p 
F.O f 

•Hamilton, Captain H. G., It.N* 
Hamilton, w, J rF Esq,, F.G.S. 

11QuikLIti 'I. Cup lain. John, K. LC.S. 
27Q Hamilton, \\ . A L B. r Captain R.N., 
Sec. to the Admiralty 
] 1.111111 until. William, Esq, 
*HHDmer$ler P Charlth§ B Esq. 

* D luiiillt,. Sir John, Bait., F.lt,S, 
'Hun-tHirt, FenticKip Ksq, 

•llardiiif* CoL George, R r E. T C.B. 

Harding, Kdirard, E^|- 

•Harriott, Major T. C, 

1 Earn-cm, Tliflfi, E^q., F, It S FJ F,G.S. 
UafrowbVt Eurl of 
230 Himiy, LwuL-Cd + Edward 
Ilnrwy, W. Esiq.p It, iV. 

Hiadon, J-rw,, K^, 
lluvrkiat9 t Dr, Hi&sel, F.R.S. 
! *I1awkiiu f J., Esq. 

IlaWtrey, Her. Dr., F.S.A, 

*Hay. Robert Wm,, E*q, 3 F.RA t &c.. 
lIcTMlrraoa, James, Ksq.^ F, ICA-S. 
*tfeiwag¥, Edward Esq., M.P. 

* Henry, Dr. W. CWh r F.R.S. 
Herbert, Captain Sir Tbumas, R,N. 
Herbert ? Hon. E, 

Herbert h Jacob, Esq, 

* Herbert, Right Don. Sidney, M.F. 
Hc8KJ t James Augustu&p Esq. 

*Dwood r Jas. t E-|.. F.K.S.. F.SA 
UiEgms, Matthew, Fs« Guiam, 
liili; Henry, Esq, 

^HbsiLiuarsh, Frederick h Esq. 

*lt<mre t Churl w, Esq., F.R.S. 

500 -Hobbs, J. S ri Esq. 

^Hobhwisc, LJ. W. p E«q. 

Hfibhome, Right Don. Sir John 
Ow, Hart .M,P m M.A. F.ItS 
^Hodgkin, Thus.,. Km\ m , M. It, M F S,S. 
Hofg r John, Esq, B M.A., FJLS^&ft, 


* Halford B It, S„ E*q. 

Holland, Dr. JJmrTp M.D. k F ILS. 
•Hollier, RfcWl, Esq. r l\S.A. t GA 
Hoi man p Baptiste, Esq , 

*Ho|nies T James, E*q F 
aionit.lmyd. Arthur Todd, E-^JLD., 
F.L.S h 


Home, Captain- Sir Evenud, Bart, p 
UN, C.R F F.R.S. k I S A 
•linker, Sir Win. J rh Fh. D., F.RJ +I 

* ] lope. Aid*. Jas. llcivifonl, Esq,, M , F. 
Howse T Joseph, Esq. 

* Hubbard, Gilli brandy Esq. 

1 hid’lies, Edward, Esq + 

Du, Williiiin, ¥ jh \ . 

*Humn P Eliniiinl K. 11 c, E>.ii. 

UunEk y, r LSil;Ltn .Sri IL \ I rc + lt.N r 
3 L iO UuttOQ, WiLluim, E - q. 


1. 

•Infflii, Sir It R, Raru, M.F.,LL D., 
F.ft a. F.S.A. 

Ioftim, llngh^ Fnmeiji, E'q. 

^Irljy, Frederick, Esq. 


J T 

Jackson P Willkm, Esq. 

Jamoe hL Drirton,, K-n, 

■Jen ki ni r Sir I lb-hard, G.C.E, F r lt.S, 
Vaddni, R. CutlOp Esq Hi F,S.S f 
J'-tj iq Mujor T + 11 . m E.IX'r En^. p 
F. ] t. S'. 

Johratrjn, Alex. K. + F. n. S.E.p 

Don. Mem. Berl. (itoc T Son, 
330\ium*, Wlfkiain IF., Ew| M F.HA 


K. 

Knle^ri, J«hn T E«*q. B M.R.I. 
•KcJlntt, Cnjit. Henry, ILX„ C r B, 
Reayon* John x E«q. B F.G,S. 

■ Ky j^ k Col. the Hen. Gi -nr^p p M.P + , 

^Kin^p Capialn Philip Parker, R,N„ 
F, It.S.p F.L,S. 

Kmj, Major Edward, 3Sth Regi. 

E. 

Cftp(. Relit. M., iLE.pil.lU, 
*Laird ± 3PGrt , ;iror 1 E^q. 

♦LflitwvJohn, Esq.. F.LS 
510 Lbw t WiUinin E«q. 

"Uff, the Hon. Hi-nrv Spttncr 
p Ltnikc, LwtL-Q>LW*M,, F. It.S, f &c. 
*U* t John, Eiq.p LL.D., I .tt S 
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Lee, Tbmtn E*q., M.&.Sm MILL 
•LefeTTP* J. Q. Shnw P Esq., F.R-S. 
I/fich, John Studdy, Emj. 

Lemon, Sir Chaaies + UttTt,., M,P Tf 
F,R.S. P F.GJ&, 

♦Lett*, Mr.p Thomas 

Irfriftii, Edfraftl t E?q, 

35U Lewbu Captain Locke, R.E., F.B S- 
Llu^, LiWCoL J- A., F.H r S. p 
HlfT.-Gen Mimriliitf, 

Loch, Capi- RmavillcG,, fl.S-iC.B,, 

rXAA 

Lomdi^Uiraugli, Right Hon. Lord* 
F. K.S P , F,S.A. 

Long, (i«yrpv r Jv«p, M, A Kp Professoru 
•Long, Hesry, Enp 
Longman, Thunue’, E«jr 
Lowry, Joseph Wikra* Esq. 
Ludii'ngtijn, Major-fik'nenJ -Sir J. 
Law, G.C.IL 

♦LyflU* Sir Chflrlrt, M.A.. F,li& t 
Pits. (icol * Sot. 

G GO* Lynch, Copt. LL BJow, ImL Navy, 
F.R.A.S. 


M. 

M anion in^ Rich. (iliv^ r Ew> 

MoeIlomud l T John H F.G P S Pi . 

BULL 

Mnrklnlosh, CoUmcl. K.LL 
•Alacintyrt;, PcitrifL E^. 

AlurjkeEksks R%hl 11 m. II<tjSe p M + P. p 
F.R.A.S, 

•Mackenzie. Alexander, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Jinny, [>{|., M.Ri- 
MistklUop, Jiiine^ E*q., O r *LS» 
Mkdnn, George, Esc, 

3*70 ALNeil, Sir John, G P C\B- 
Maopieen, Junes* Esq, 

*MnpHh, Edwanl, Eeq. 

*MHiuir, Rich. Henry, Em. 

"Mucatm* Vk*^ Admiral Sir CW1*? P 
Ham Frpf. Bomb. Geog, Soe., 
FR.AS. 

*Mdcdin H W. E. P Esq. 

♦Muadcjttp Curscljec, Esq* 
Manchester, the Lord Up. of p F.GJ5. 
^ALmgles, Captain R.X. T fMLR 
"Maroribonkj, Edward, E#q., F»LJEL 

G&CT Markham. EdwanL Esq, 

♦Marti!, p Roy p J r VV, 

Martin, Robert Montgomery* Em, 
♦MufuiHiL, Joseph, "Em,," F.Z.S.,, 
FILS. 

"Mjatbmn, JiL^. Em. w M.P., F.R.S. 
•MiiUiiswi, G> F. t Eaq PT MJLL 


Mmijudum, Caplin Rj I ml Nasy, 

F.TLA 5. 

M&wHey, LU-ilL-Gvncnd 
Maxwell, Aihr^i, Esq, 

Meek^ James. Esq, (AjJminlly) 

300 Melville, Lord V i scchoji , K .T.. F. U-S* 
MeLvill, Phifi^ Eflj'/F.R AA 
*Mcrdcr p Francis, Esq.. FiLA- 
•McnTelo, Herman, E«q, t F.S.S., 
kinder See. of Slate for the Colonic*. 
Milne, AlcKflHrdcr T E*q., Commis¬ 
sioner of Woods Jirwl Fun?&tS. 
xMilikcr, Ren Thouaa f M.A. 

Visccwiit, BLF. 

*MIicheIl t CoL Sir THotoh^ L. p F.G.S* 
*Bio 33 tapu P Major Willntiffhbjr 

Right lUm. Lord h FJi.S., 

ras: 

400 g Monrefiorp p Sir Mflft 1 *, Ikirt. , F’.ft.S. 
♦Monieiih, GeorryJ, Rl + C> E£l^ s 
F ILS., F S-S 
Bloody, CapL IL C t R E. 

■Bloriin t Jmnei, E^|. h F.SjS. 
♦Mornay. Arijtidea FhflUio, Esq r+ 

f.i*»m ms. 

♦J[oms F Chariei, Esfir 
}lu[l^\ Colonel, R- E, F.lLS. p F.GrS* 
•MnrchiHori, Sir Roderick lru[wy t 

MJti, F.lLS.j GJ8l p arwl 
C«tr. Inn, Fr. 

♦Murdoch, Thomas W. Cliriion r R^|. 

* Murray., Junius, Esq. f Foreign tJffiii. 1 ) 
410 Murray< John, F--q., FALS, 

N. 

*Kwld T Josephs, ^^j-i M-Fi| F.S.A., 
G a 

Xevins r Rck L rt, E^r 
# Xewnhain P William, Eiq., F.R.A.S., 
BULL 

Nicholson, Geurge S*j F,-Hj n F G.S r 
Nicfiky, Kev. C. G, 

Niookon + Sir FredeHek, Rart. 

♦Northern|iton t Mmvms oC FJLS., 
M ILL 

*Northumlmr|*Ddp Hi * Graft the Dnke 
^ F ILS , Pres RJ. 

Nugcnt t Loft l, M.P. r D r C,L- p b ,S, A. 

O. 

4^0 (TGonruin, Gcorp?, tiK| r , FJLS T 
(!)ffie s Vice-AdmirnJ Sir BurL 
OCdficld, Richard K. h Esq. 

Oldrty* Captnij] William, ILN\ 

* Onmumuty r 11. M rj Esq. 
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•Omminiiey, OjjL E, P ILN, 

Oshum, Esq. 

*Otrtrani T R. F.j Esq. h M.D,, R.N.. 
F .RS. 

Oi^tDflc itn'I Fulhcrlnguv Lord, 
M.A./FS3., M.RJ. 

•Oxford, Eight Re*. Lord BLnhop of p 
F.R.S-i FS.A. 

P. 

Palmer, Samuel. Esq. 

Pari ah f Ui'iLt* J- E,. RJL 
* hriih, Sir Woodbine, K. C H., F R S. 
•Parker, Thomas Lister, F.BJ5 h? 
F.S.A- 

PftrkpH, Uany + Esq Pp China, 
•PsrkyiL*, MiLDificEur Esq, 

■Pwrrv , P Captain Sir WiHuim Edward, 
ItX, D.C-L-, F.RS, 

• Paslrv h Mfeb^jaufil Sir C. P C. B. 5 
R.FL, F ILS. 

•Puynlet, Win.. Esd. t F.U.A.S. 

Pt4l p the Right lion. Str Robert* 
Ban,, M R, D.C.L., F.TLS, 
4-M}*PrLhr p John Herajj E*q. 



"Pom, Richard* Esq^ F.H.S. 

Fepyj P W P £U*tedtae r Esq., F.R.S. 
Pctrrnaann, Au^fLufi lw|.p Hon, 
Menb. Berk Geqg. Sne. 
Pbil]imore, Jweph; E^q., LL.D», 
FILS. 

pLiltilikin'. John Gcorcv^ E*r. 

* Chillipp, Sir T.. I tort,, M.A.. F.R.S. 
Pigot, Henry, R«j, 

*FIoww f John, 

4 GO* Particle, J, J., E*q. 

* PnllinglDn. Vijmiin^ F-R.A.S, 

# FoWfliyhv 1 Uoaiaumbk Frederick 
*Ponlock h Licut.-Col. R.E.* l\R_S r 
Potter, Willi jiii &, Ksq. 

Pratt, F. T., Esq., U.C.L. h M.S.9. 
Fridbim, CWk**, Esq, 

Pul ini, Si ETLT. llariHh 

Fulkr, Cfirlik William, E*q., M S S. 

It 

Riper, licoi. LL, R.X*, F.R A S, 
4 CE) H*vensh*w, E. J. P Bhj.,M-R.AA 

* Howling Maj, [J c.p C.B., D.C.L,. 

F.JLS. 

R*F«», I taw *nn \V., »q.. F.S.3. 
Retvc, Henry, Esq_. F.S.S t 


*Rddp Lieut.-Colotvel W. T R.E, P C.B + 
Riin Li■ l r Jfljnfs, E-sq.p K. Inst. C.E- 

* Ronnie, George, Eiq T , F,R,3. 
■Ronnie. Sir John, F.R S s FSA. 
■*R™iio T M. It., E*q. 

•Ronouiirdp Itev, George Cecily B.D,> 
M R A S. 

47 fl # Rem*iek a Lacmonant R.E, 

•Richardson. Sir Jmlin r RN., F.RS* 

" ttipon + Right Hon, the Earl of. F.ltS. 
•Robe. Lh ui.-CuL. F. H, 

*JlghaniDa P Captain L\ CL. It r N, 
Hubiiifoh, Murrell R, n E^., Surveyor 
Gi'iienii, Cape i?f (tEtd Hope 
Robinson, Lieut. Walter E\* R.N., 
F S A 

*Rotld p 3, Rennell p Esq., M.R.L 

P. M . Sec, R&, 
F,L S. p F,G.S.p M LLI.A. 
m lUve, Hie Right lli>u T Sir Gtt|& 
F.R S,, LL.LL 

4&0 Rofry r CZaurleii, Esq H , M.P. 

* Ror*-^. Major-CiejiDiml Sir FtErick. 

K.C.IL 

* Ro¥S€% J'jltI of, Pre*. R.S, P F r Ci,S. 

*IUkUs p Cuptnln Elte Hon, Henry p U.X, 

Rmnbold, C. E. h E&i,, M.lO'.S.A. 
Russell, die Right Hon. Lord John. 
M.P ri F.RS, 

■Ru-ifN.J.\V ri ERq, i F.R.S_, S.A-, LS, 

•RusieU, Captain Rnbcrlp R.N, 

S + 

*S«lofvio$nSp D*vi(| r E^, P F.R.A.9. 

*Smvl yv i tli t JLijur-Lrc n ltuJ E. I.C S 
F.U.AJ. 

4V/0 S*un*Iera p Trekinwry VV ., Esq. 

Senrlcti, LituL-CoJ. the |jim, J, 
Yurke 

ScheiTp Frederick, E#q. 

•Sc-rfvener, J. Fmleriek Pike, 
*5p<rgwii-k t ih# Ki v. A. p M.A., F.lt,S. t 
C,S„ FALA.S, 

Si-nanr T Nu^iu AVI Ilium, Eki., M.A, 
*SMwdL Right [Ton. Sir Linwlot. 

F-RS-p V[cc4?llanteller 
Sheffield, the Right Hon. EqH of 
Sheriri|fhaxa r Cnprilln W. L. p |{.N P 
Shfitiff. Francis, Esq. 

600 ShlLliugSiLw, .lolm J M Emi km, 

Shurtried, Captain, E.LC.S. 

SimmoFtn, Cnpkiln, ILE. 

Slelmerstblr. \jmi t F.HJl 
*Smith t General Sir C. T C.B., R E. 
•Smith. EdwardUshome r E^. r F.S. A. f 
r'hS.S. 
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Smith, GMargo Henry, E-up 
»Smitli 4 Jame* r Em,, F.R.S, L. & E. 
*Smith K Cup-tiii El cbbtT, 4-Sth Regt. 
^■Sici ii Ei |. OctaTUUj K^t +J F-S.S- 
fihlO*Smjth, Thom&s, E§q. h F.S,A, 

'Jjmjth, Captdii W M R.X, 

•flraylli, Upt. W. H.. \l.N rr K,S F. ( 

. ».OL p FJLS-, F,s, A., Corr Jn*r. 
Fr., kc, 

Smi'che, Cupt, W. J, p ILA. 

*SDwby T Rear-Adniirid 
*Sotbehy T Major Frederick, F.R.Al 
Swtiajr. the Ki^bt Hon, Enrl p O.j 
R.G. t C.B., 5LR.I- 
•Spotlisw oode. A. + Etf[. 

Stanley p Dord, of Ahterhy, F.R.S. 
*iitiuik'v f Right Hon r L^rJ 
520*3tuilcy l Captain Owen, R.N, 

Stanley P Hon. U, E. J. 

Stuintt!i p Sir Ephraim, C.H, 

•Snnmtmi. Sir(iL^orgo T. p Iknri.. M.P, p 
F.tCS 

St&nslj, Thanes E^q, 

Steele", Captain Thcuu&s, Culd*Uwm 
(iisnnU 

•Stephen* Sir George 
Stevenum, Thomi^ Esq.* F.AJ» 

St r knr, Anthony, F-sq, 
ft St«W p C. p Em\. , f\R,S., S.A, P LS +t 

WO*$tofcrV. fnpt. J. L + U,N, 

Strickland* Hugh E,, E*q. P M.A- P 
FXj.S, 

■Stnrge, T. h Esq. 

Sinn, Captain Chwles T F.L,S. r Colo- 
11 Lit Secretory, Australia 
StEirr, J r J. p Eaq. 

Surtees. Sl«v('iLM?n V r . r E-q. 
•Sutherland, Robert, Euij. 

•Swinburne, Captain C. IT.. R,N. 
^ymoldflp Captain Sir William, 11. X, 


T, 

•Tavler, Itiebtnnlj Esq v F.L.S., G.S., 
F.S.A., &e. 

640* Thatcher, Colon* I EJ.C t 
‘Thomson* J„ TwrabnHi Esq* 

Thornton p tin- Right Him. Kir Ed¬ 
ward, G.C.R, F.R.S. 

Thornton, Edvard, Esq. 

Tlmttilnn, GeciiP r Kjq. T C.E. 

Thom too. Rev. T. Cooke, M.RX 
*TimJu.l, Captain Charley U,N. 
•TitukJ* Charles John, Esq* 
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names of individuals to whom the royal premium 

HAS BEEN AWARDED. 


1831 . _Mr* Rich a an Laspeb, ftw ibo discovery of the etmnw of the River 

Nijffor or Quurra, and tu outlet in too Gulf of Benin, in Central 

Africa. 

1832, —Mr. Joiirr Blaron* for the dliCOveiy of the land now c turned M Eotkfbj + * 

Land” and +l Grabim/s land/’ in the Antarctic Ocean. 

I£33.—Captain Sir Jon* Etta, R.N., for discovery in the Arctic Region* of 

America. 

163-L—Major Sir A, Dura, C.B.. F.H.S., for the navigation of the River 
Indus, and a journey by LkJLh and Bokhara across Cent nil Asti 

1635 — Captain Sir Gratae Back* R.N., for the discovery of the Great Fish 
River, and navigating St to the sea on the Arctic Const of America. 

Cajjlain Hmeet FinROT t RN, f™* the survey of the shores of Patn- 
gonia^ Chile, anti Fern, in SotLlh America, 

1633\—Colonel Chwkt t R,A-i F.RJ5. t for I he jn-neral conduct of I he 
14 Euphrates E.i|* diiroo F * in 1*354, and for the aCcofctioM to com- 
narmttre ntwl phytietd gcoffraiihy rebiinp co the countries of Northern 
Syria, Me^opntamia, and the Delta of Su&iftDfl, 

1036.—’Mr. Thomas Snrrwvt, [Foawlpr^ for tin* discovery and 

tracing, in |B3? anti 1636, of about 3QO miles of the Arctic shores 

of America, 

——— Dr, Edwabp R fren-L. [Patron^ Medal.] fur travels and re¬ 
searches in Nubia, Konlufiin, Arabia, and A by?* in in. 

1839.—Mi*. R. H. SctfOMm'jtoK, [Patron'* Medal,] for his travels arwl re- 
searrhes during the years 1635-9 in the colony of Rntifth Guay ana, 
and in Ehc adjiu'cnt Jnlis of South America* 

» - Major II. C, Haw lissom, E.LC., [Founder^ Medal,] for JiLh travels 
and researches in Su*mna and Persian Kunlist^, und fur the light 
thrown by hhii on the cniuparative geography of Western Asia. 

IfiiO,—Lkuh Rim, R.N.. [Founder's Medal,] for the pubUeoiioti of his 
wort on “ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy/" 

-Lieu L Jems Wixrn, 1.X. 3 [Patron^ Medal,] for his Hirvcy of the 

IndiiA, and re«diseovory of the «mm* of the River OlK#, 

1341.—Captain Jahea Cmu R.N. r [Founder's M«3ftl f ] for his dis¬ 

coveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 

-—— Ret. Dr. E. RjmyiDS, of New York, [Fatro + s Medal J for fcia work 
entitled “ Biblical Researches in Palestine." 
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IMS. — Mr. Efivuii Joes Etui;, [Foonder'a Modal J for hi* eiptorolkmi In 
Australia. 

-— Lfeut. J. F. A. Sthomm, [Patron a ModulJ fur his surrey in Patadtine 

and ferols am^ ihu country to the Paul Spjj, 

1S4A—ikr. W. J, n a Klims, M.P. f f Founder's Medal*] lor hti researches 
113 Asia Minor. 

Prof, Apoua Eimas, [Patron^ Modal,] for his eiLemivc * 

phiad labour*. 

1944.— M, Chmlxs Rittxe t [Patpon'x Medal J for bis important gw> 
fzraphieaJ work?. 

-- Dr. Br,KY.j [Founder's Medal J for hi* extensive exploration* In 

Abyssinia, 

IftJS,—Count P. E. BE Snii[LJM.:i:i r [FminJir’s Medal,] for hi.- extensive 
nnlnmi ions ami discoveries in tfrcBouih^Elurtem portion nf Australia f 
and in Von Diemen's Land ; ami for bw valuable work, in which ho 
hlfl QQflfJgDfMl the results of his observations, 

■— — Professor A. Tu. Mjo&esuoeff, JTatnjtfs Medal,] for hh extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and E^ttm Siberia. 

IMG,—Captain ClIABIX* Stuet, [FounderV ModftlJ for hlf various and 
extensive exploration* in AiutraliiL 

- -Dr. Lrnwra LEinm.vii3DT r JTfctaou** Mcdal^] for a journey performed 

from Morion Iky to Port £sdngttffl, 

JMTr—-Captain Cju.Ei.r_s WfiXts, U P 5,N IF [Founder's Medal,] for Ills VoJii^O 
nf Discovery in [tie S> Hctukbhere and in the Antarctic Region*, m 
the vears [$39-42, Mid for the volumes which be has published, 
detailing the narrative of that expedition. 

— -Sir Jaues Bmooxj; h Rnjah of Sarawak arid Corcrtrar of Lphnaii, 

[Ftotron’s Medal J for his expedition to Borneo. 

l£J9.—Ararat II. Latarp, E*q.,, D.O.L., [Founder * Medal,] for hi* con¬ 
tribution* to A tin tin ijeugTmphy, researches in Menprtuuta, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 

-—Rircm Cki. y. tlioix. [Patron** MedalJ for his enter jm-inj: exploru- 

tioais of Cashmere nnd suimundintr countries, communlmled m Ids 
work entitled 14 Kashmir nnd da=< Reich der Sick/* ami for hfc 
colltTli™ nf plants anrl animals nf Australia cmd Upper India. 

184Q-—CqI- Jun* Cii, pRKMoifT, of the United States Topograph seal Enji- 
m?cfi 1 [Pflir&JiV Mi didJ for this successful exploration of the Rocky 
Mountains and California ; for his n tuner™ Discoveries and Astm- 
nomiral Observations, made under eireumstmiEei of peculiar difficulty, 
ta published in his “ Geographical Memoir on Upper California, 
illustrative of his Map of Oregon and C-ditbmk," and presented by 
him to this Society. 

— -The Rev. Dayip LflYntasrox, of Kolokong, [25 Guineas,] for his 

racccwfiti journey h in company with Messrs^ Otweli and Murray t 
rctosa the South African Desert ; for the Discovery of an intonating 
Country, a fine River* and an ex tens!ve inland L j be. Consiinraicafced 
to this Society by the London Missionary Society ppuj bv Cant. 

t Tho?. Stole, t’.R.G^. 1 









PRESENTATION 


Off TUI'r 

ROYAL AWARDS, / 

FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE AM) 
DISCO VERY', TO COL. J, C. f&AtfOOT AND TO THK 
RKV. LIVINGSTON* 


Thr Annual Re|»rt of the Council having been read by lbe Secretary* 
the President addressed the meeting els follows :— 

** Gextlesiks,— A Tier the Report which you have just heard, it 
rciiininy fur me lu carry into effect the decision of your Go unci I * as 
therein expressed ; and it becomes n pleasing duty lo deliver, from this 
Chair, the Iftmurary Gobi Medal awarded by that decision, in pur¬ 
suance of Else principle of recognising and encouraging geographical 
undertaking* of great interest and obvious practical utility. The 
services of Cohn ml Fremont are well known to most of the present 
meeting, having been brought before your notice last year by my pre¬ 
decessor. It therefore behoves me merely to make a brief mention nf 
nay own impressions as to the merits upon which thb geuUcnm is the 
ubj^et of your attention, and who this day constitutes another link in 
the vast chain of connection which unites the ralccm and labour uf 
England with those of the United Scales of America — two countries of 
^paramount importance in the maintenance of every generous and en¬ 
nobling principle that can assist or adorn Juimutily* 

“ 1 had (hr some years back heard of ihe active energies ef Colonel 
Fremont, from several sources; but when, in I84J, my friend Captain 
John Henry Aaliek, mf the U,S. Navy* kindly forwarded toe a copy 
of thy Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains; 
in 1842, and to Oregon and Norib California in 1843 and 1844, I 
confer that I was equally surprised and pleased. Having myself 
worked in the Surveying Department, I am well aware of the mani¬ 
fold difficulties of conveying choke instruments, and making delicate 
observations* under far less opposing (dream* tance* timn these e*pc- 
rieuced by Colonel Fremont ; amt it is therefore that surprise increased 
my sitisfiictkim The singular mountain, the beautiful plain, the 
vital inland sea, and other geographical discoveries, might naturally 
lie looked for iu ibo tirst examination of *o extensive a region of the 
world | and a more rrem um r# ,ut n et of the country I ravelled through 
would liave been, perhaps, all that could Le expected from even sccalous 
and accomplished pioneers. But assuredly my admiration wis excited 
when—iu addition to topographical* geological, and bo laid cal lufur- 
niaiiou—I found a aorlcs of astronomical operations seldonx equalled 
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by explorers of unknown inland tracts. In closely examining the 
recorded ubsetvaiaous, a* well those for fixing latitudes as the altitudes 
uf celestial bodies for rating the chronometer, and the meteorological 
tables by which the refraction of those bodka ts corrected an d the 
elevation of the land approximated, our applause is claimed as iveti for 
the bead which plans as the hand which executes and faithfully registers 
the results. And we have before us unequivocal evidence that sueli La 
Colonel Fremont r and that in him, are combined qualities rendering 
him of all others the very individual fitted for the duties assigned to him, 
in each of which he Itas evidently acquit ted himself with spirit, intel¬ 
ligence, pcnuvrraitce, and methodical accuracy. 

** It b« always been a principle understood and practiced by your 
Council, and 1 thiuk properly, tlutt work of whatever excellence or 
utility, where it is only the result of the official employment of ila 
author. Is nat lo bo placed in competition with the labours and inve»Li¬ 
gations of sjionrarreoiH individual exertion ■ our medal not being in¬ 
tended to note our approbation of the ability or merits of mon 
appointed to public station?!, from their being already known to fee 
adapted lo carry out public objects* Now in the award before us, this 
rule of judgment has been strictly adhered to : for though two of the 
exploring expeditiona in which Colonel Fr&nont distingn idled himself 
so highly in the Far West, were undertaken hy order of his Govern¬ 
ment, the third, that memorable one in which he and his Intrepid 
companions encountered m many hardships and dangers as can possibly 
distress an enter prise, «* entirely a private undertaking. 

“ After the Colonel loft the corps of Topographical Engineer*, 
upon which he has rcllected humour* he emigrated to California as a 
cUiieii-seMler 5 but the ‘ruling |Kisaion T me ill maintained its full infhi- 
erico oyer him + for, with any tiling but a Chi EForuian impulse, he carried 
wills him ll well-selected stock of astronomical and surveying iustm- 
nu<i]ls n with the view of indulging in hi* scientific permit* at such 
interval.-? ns Jih other engag^tnooLt would allow. Among other 
objects, he wa* desirous of establishing a large garden and botanical 
inslitulioti luar Son Francisco, Such a person WA5, however, too 
useful a™I highly regarded to he left to follow only the beat of hi* 
inclinnttoiis there, insomuch Unit, in the List year* he was el^M a 
Senator in Congress for the new State of California, and La now, I 
believe, at Washington holding that important station. 

li Thl 4 L then,. U the maw on whom yon have tfeta day bestowal the 
highest distinction which It is in your power to confer; and I cannot 
but conscientiously cangratiilnTe you on the propriety and justice of 
yotir award. By Hie masterly treatment of all branches of his explo- 
ralimis, he has left his sigtimiAuuuh it were, upon Hie surface of the 
earth, and his name is henceforth inseparably connected with the 
geographical history of the world. He is now embarked in & wide 
and weighty career; and, as lhe Hon. John Charles Fremont is said to 
l» ■ ** youngest man in the Congress, tt is to he devoutly hoped that 
he will long enjoy the fruits of his well-earned reputation / 1 

Tlie President, then addressing the American Minister* said,— 
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Si Ms* Lawm^cJc,—W e are delighted that you lave tbfe day 
honoured oar Anniversary Meeting on the occasion of thus lending 
& sincere tribute of our regard for the geographical labours of your 
illftiiigubhed couniryuian. And in uaing the won! * honoured/ Ido 
it under conviction t fi>r although we should be proud of recciyng any 
Ambassador on such an oeeariou, it becomes me to remark how highly 
that honour La enhanced by ee« being so wunest n promoter of know- 
Madge, aa die Hon, Abbott Lawraoce, who now appears among us. 
Your munificent exertions, .Sir, in the cause of sound education are 
well known to us; and we hope that this medal will be the more 
valuable to Colonel Fremont from passing through die hands of so 
estiuiabte a patron of science ils your Excellency. 11 

Mr. Lawrence* on receiving the medal, replied,— 

41 Sim President*—I t is with great pride and satisfaction that I 
am here to receive ut vour Immi* die medal awarded by thu Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society lo Colonel Fremont, In Ills behalf 
I thunk you, and the gen do men of the Council and the Society, for an 
honour which 1 am sure be will appreciate as one of the must tiLslui- 
gunitied that has l>eeii conferred upon him in bU brill hint curevr, 

* s This testimonial could not ltavo been given to a more deserving 
individual. Colonel Fremont poss^e* in cut eminent degree the 
element* of a just success. He lias ability t puravemnee, eultivcUintij 
aud industry ; and, above all, he is endowed with high moral attributes, 
which liave won for him the esteem of tbo*e more immediately con¬ 
nected with him, and the confidence of hb fdlutv-citizeus in the country 
at large, who will m* with pleasure this day's evidence of your correct 
appreciation of his services to science. 

,s Rut I Look upon this award of your Council a* something more 
limn a tribute to individual worth. I esteem it a national honour ; 
and, as the representative of riu L Untied States, I otter you their and 
my grateful thanks. It is not the least of the charms of science that 
it is nut bonniEeiI by the limits of iiatioTti. It* influence is a* wide 
as the world; and new discoveries, whether in the Held of geo¬ 
graphical or other science, are the common property of inankimh 
Scientific men form a Common brotherhood ih rough nut all nations; 
and the harmony of feeling between them has done much, and is deft* 
tined to do yet mure, towards establishing and maintaining the peace 
of the world. 

“■ The New lias incurred a great debt to the Old World, and parti¬ 
cularly to Great Britain, for scientific knowledge. This they hope to 
replay in some measure nt nn very distant day. We have made rapid 
*srides in the Union within a few' years, and confidently hope soon to 
cun tribute our ipiuta to the common stock. Our desire, Mr. President 
and Genileincn t in persevermgly to maintain w ith you a friendly com* 
petition, having for its object the advancement of eiviliantkm and the 
elevation of the condition of man throughout tho world. And we 
fervently hope that nothing will occur in prevent this, cither by the 
tlhlurbaiKe of the peace now happily existing between the nations of 
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Europe, or the cessAiioH of the very friendly feeling between this 
country and the United .State* of Atrarka* 11 

The President then proceeding, observed— 

“ Gentlemen, — I t h now my duty io inform yog, that the Council 
have not considered themselves caII^I upon this year to adjudicate a 
second guld medal. And here perhaps 1 may be a I loured, on the first 
Dieitw of thus add replug you, to express my own opinion, that if 
you wish m uphold it* value n$ a reward fW Extraordinary exertions, 
or for information of the highest value M the objects of lids Society, 
the Council cannot be too cautions in awarding this, the greatest mark 
of approbation which ilk in their power to ta^iuw. 

w It !»as been the practice of my predecessors cm various similar 
oeeaifnn^ in their mutual addresses, to make honourable mention of 
the names of those individual who have signalised themselves In i lie 
cause of Geographical research And dktovery ; and I cannot doubt but 
Chat ctuch a compliment hR,s had it* proper effect, in satisfying ninny 
that their exertions have liven duly appreciated where they are bust 
understood t and In stimulating other* to make new r efforts tu odd in 
our store of knowledge, and to their own honour, lint we are chU 
year cal lei J upon thrive Sally tn mark on r seme of the Importance of a 
journey made by the Rev. David Livingston, and his companion*. 
Mot*;* Owe!I ami Murray, in the interior of South Africa with the 
object of reaching (he large lake of Ngoim; a lake lung known Bn 
exist, but the true position of w inch had not yet been accurately drier- 
mined, —no European tmveller having previously reach hI its shores, 
The earliest Portuguese settlers in Sun lit Africa had received ac¬ 
counts of its existence from the natives, And did not hesitate to place it 4m 
their first maps of the emmiiry. You will find it laid down, and less in¬ 
accurately than would be expected 3 in one hearing date no far hack a* 
the year 15GS, which ia in the collection of the Society. From this 
curious document, the Lake prolmbly found its way into most of the 
old maps, till, I support from the absence of any new 1 information to 
corroborate its realiiy* il wa? emitted altogether by D p Anvj||^ Lind 
those who followed him, Such was the condition of the c*w until a 
few years ago, when it wo* radii ngiiafcd ; and a paper wui laid before 
thi< Society by Air, Jaiin* Macqnegn, founded on information rugnnl- 
Ing ilt which, with Ids customary zeal, be had collected from various 
source : nnd specially from the Very individual who has since reached 
its shores* On these grounds, therefore, without violence of expression, 
I may say that our explores have really discovered ir, and fixed an im¬ 
portant geographical fact. Moreover, il will be in your recollection, 
that a specimen of the cIqbIi made by the natives of that district, dyed 
with the a ild indigo of the COtmtry, together with the enormous twk% 
of the African wild btJiir, the Hat haul of a U aWidilg in (he 
and the fly so dangerous Bo tho caitte and horses of the traveller, 
were exhibited at one of your evening Meetings; and it ha* been pn> 
nounrad t leal theJkh ami the fly are amplest ioiiahly new. 

** Mr. Livingston, it appears, had long had this discovery at bean, 
when he wm f with great Liberality, last year provided with the mmm 
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necegsaiy to cam' out his objects by Messrs. G*well and Murray, who 
araompaiiied him on hi* jutmiuf v acid to whose enuiigr a*d uMiautc, 
he acknowledges hijiuelf to have been mainly indebted for the [suc¬ 
cessful issue of his undertaking. . 

H TL' uccountfi which luave been read to the Society t of Mr. J.n ing- 
gtotrs journey, comprise net only a positive Addition to our acqiiaiuG 
ujice with South Africa; but, from the *iatcment of tbw j*Teat Lake s 
being the receptacle uf tlie water* of some large river or river* tu ti¬ 
lling into it from the north p with which we are totally imficqiLimted, 
end u Idci] are flurried ofF again in an easterly direction by the eliatinel 
of the Eonga (another river alimci equally unknown to u*) p a prospect 
of new fields for research and discovery is opened along the courses of 
those rivers, Indeed the important remits of exploring such streams 
at is impossible to predict? and two traveller* connected with tins 
Society, Messrs. Gultuu and Andoscri* have already started io tliat 

direction. k . 

* ( The zealous pastor is in com»|h>ndetictt w ith the London Mission- 
nrv Society ; to whose kindness—as well as to that of Captain rhonins 
Steele, one of our ow n Members—we arc indebted for the conumini ra¬ 
tion of the first accounts received by them of bis expedition. On 
BWinii^g these document^ your Council + in the hope that mtiy he 
acceptably lias resolved to addtft±*t a special letter lo Mr, Idvingslon, 
pxprczKitig their sense of the service he Ini* readettd lu 
Science, and accompanying it with the remainder of the Kovul Fra- 
imum, which is at their 'disposal lor the present year. 

u They tm.<L that the honour of this award out of a royal grant may 
he HJini! E*i]eomniL'L!iueiit to hhn. ami to other gentlemen tufltlurJy 
sHuntcd, lo transmit Lo the Society any geographical Information whicli 
they may collect. and wLidi they must have w many opportunities ol 
acquiring in the prosecution of their Missionary linlnsur? in the remote 
and link no wn regions which it is their object lo explore, 
o l propose to add ref® him in the following terms:— 

« Mogul GtrwrnjihtCnl Society. Nntf 27, 1660 . 

Hetfrexp By desire of the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, ii is'my pkubg duly io acquaint you that pmrhtwn m 
tins London Missionury Society, uml to Caplam 5teole t of the ColdRirpani 
Gitonh, containing an account uf your haring reached, with Messrs, Orwell 
mnl Murray, vour follow traielkra, the great Uke of ttjhiou. in latitude 
*O tf 2U F ninth p "have been publicly read at <.-nn of the evening Meeting.-! or the 
Society* and will bo printed m the furlhwniing number ol it- Journal, l "un¬ 
ifier with some further interertwtr details of tin* expedition FiiW^wently lur- 
nifhed by a letter from MgCswoIL which baa also been commented tothts 
Society, . t , * 

" Thu Council have been greatly Interested hi those account* which they 
cannot but regard us a piont valuuljlft addition to Otir knowledge ol thtit.vo- 
gmphy of Son Lh Africa; whilst the fact stated of this extend vn inlutui water 
lietnir but Lhc out-pouring uf S-OUie large river or rivers trom the north. Wtilil 
lo point the wuv to a vast and entirely fresh region, tin* exploration of which 
inuy lead lo weighty emiseq Lienees. out whatever those ri^tuis may be, yoo, 
Sir, and yourrnterprMng cucapuiicHis, have undoubtedly sveurad jhc ernlir ■<! 
being the first Europeans who have reached the great Lake of Nptum, arid to 
whom we ara indebted for the. only posiiive socount of it that yet ciisU, 
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M We being lhcn?f<?re dcjdrwu, Tlflt only 10 k'ir our written Itialtftmtiy to 
I ha ser*ic« you buvts rendered Eo science * Wit to Jlrnrk in a special wanner our 
sense oHu iDi]joruu]CL', bate dctimmiLd to liwiril io you o-nu Kudf of the §um 

f laced Uj ls year ni our diapt^^J by Her Moat GrickHii Majesty + ns u 1 Eoyil 
'rtfiiium for the Encouragement of GeognpM Science arid Discovery ;■ 
and w* him-, In consequence, d [recked ihe *um of 39 guineat io be placed at 
your diasapo^at in any way you may dir^ t. 

ui The Connell tnut, that while prosocuting your librium in a higher yoca- 
lion, you will skill pcraei'arc m your onward scientific ctHirec: and hnrtUy 
wiabtajf you fueeas** I have only further to add r ihut ihe Members of tin* 
Society will at nil times Ijc happy ko receive account* of your future trmreta* 
and of kiio new regions which you w ill probably be one of die Idn-most in 
exploring, 

** l have the honour to remain, Rev. Sir, 

a Your obedient Servant, 

“ W, If, SmiTU, President ™ 

The PrefliilcDfe, then addressing the Rot* Dr, Tidman* Secre- 
tnry to the Loudon Missionary Society* and AI den nan ChalUa, ns 
representatives of Mr. Livingston, said — ■ 

b CTE^ T LrtMry,—-Having tlius stated the returns winch have guided 
the Council iia their decision upon ibis occasion, it becomes mv grateful 
oflke to request you. Mr. Altknnnn Challia and Dr. Tidaiim, to «m- 
v *f testimony of I lie approval of the koyiit L« eogroph itid Society 
Io the Bav, David Livingston* with our warmest wishes for the conti¬ 
nuance of hi# health and strength io follow om the discoveries be has 
t him nimifully opened up. 

“Geographical discovery in Africa hoi lon^ mnnaml^ nml will 
ever command* a greats degree of interest than in, perhaps any other 
perEioti ot the globe; and wit h reason; for while it waj urmof the 
eurhest inhabited portEim* of the world* and eotou of its people shunc 
before all other nations in the scientific and industrial arts, h is mm 
the least known ami the least civilized of any. ImWI, the intelligent 
riuios oi Europe have knowledge of it in the present day khan they 
Imd two thousand years ago; and ignorance, with debasingmid repulsive 
iKirbariiiii* reign almost cupreine Irem one end of that vast peninsula 
to the other. 

11 ^ H M wha» elw? lias so mu eh been douOj or rather attempted, by 
travellers ; a faithful, a lealouf, and a sacred band has, for tho lul 
hundred years, been proceeding towards that forlorn lioja 1 of geography. 
I hough frustrated and holtied, if not actually defeated and destroyed, 
kliey steadily kepi the prize In view. All tho properties and means of 
inen and nature seemed leagued against those ad vent nruusspiri is: either 
a elimate ]*eiili&rly pestiferous earned them olF at once by disease, or 
arid wastes, of an intensity and extent mi known eta where, presented 
iiLsunnountable obstacles to journeying through or sojourn big in the 
land ; while a warlike, and generally an implacable impulntlon, from 
thy Arabs in the North to the CaHirs and I hi sis mans in the Sootli* 
terminal ill the career of many whom tho eloments and sterility of 
the eounlry hod spared. Add to this the very snxall Dumber of En- 
ropeom on any part of that continent, Llie enormous spacer Ei> be iru- 
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versed, ami the much greater distances from supplies and 
than in eli ev other land, and semte idea will he had of die peculiar riiHi- 
euldea besetting the African traveller; and tlie too powerful nuems 
which have acted in keeping up, even to the present time, so v^t a 
fr*™ iitr^pri/a of die interior of the ancient land of Ham and of Cash 
fill I presents to our view, b 

“Assure Mr. livingstou, therefore, that we think his rase mhi* 
the more creditable to him, on considering his succor where fo much 
h imperatively required lo be done: where so many have Med, and 
so many have fallen. 

“And. Gentlemen, I cannot but consider it peculiarly fortunate 
that you have been coi^bipnfid tu receive thi* award, Inasmuch aa I 
could not w ith any justice forbear on such an occasion to allude he- 
ncrumbly to iho particular Society la which the Rev, Mr, Livingston 
belongs: for the present signal result is but one of the step of the 
beneficent scheme which is carrying out in South Africa, in a spirit of 
perfect unity, by Missionaries of every European nation* 

o i t win be needless for mu to refer here to the innumerable i n- 
»tancea of ■ Black Coats/ to use a local but espfe^i rephrase, becoming 
the pioneer* of geographical discovery ; of their preceding both the tra¬ 
vellers ami the traders from the Cape s and of their norwards smooth¬ 
ing the why for them, civilizing nod humanizing, if not always Chris¬ 
tianizing, the wild and kvbsa tribes Hut some reference may, with 
propriety, be made to the great attempt under Dr. Andrew Smith, in 
L&3-L This expedition, the large*! and best appointed that ever left 
Cupe Town, bad in view the discovery of the long talked of, but still 
almost fabulous Jake in the interior. Having penetrated to Kununan. 
the station of the Rev. Mr. MolIhlC he accompanied and caititd it 
through the Zoola feountry T »u fur a* ^3 G S. latitude; but that proved 
to be the ulinust distnnne they could reach, and they were compelled 
to return. 

Thy failure of this grand enterprise, ew far a-* the lake me* con¬ 
cerned, seemed to dishearten further pursuit ; the colonists never ven¬ 
tured again, so that traders and hunters alone Lave since been wandering 
on the tnwb of the party. The only scieiuitic traveller, Captain Sir 
James E. Alexander, subsequently *eni out from England by Ibis 
society, in despair of the lake arid of discovery by the oft-tried eastern 
mute, explored the neighbourhood of the western coast instead, 

11 The lubslonary nv=tem, however, was at work the w hile, noiselessly 
ami securely. The Rcv + Robert MotfnU, without the mention of whuse 
name any notice of South African exploration mmt be Incomp lute* was 
Ktiil at his j>ost i and lie was .still blessed with his wonted success iri 
pnetfyiDg the hostile, and reforming the ways of the tmirhetuus and 
rapacious tribes of the Interior* Thus actin^ r he left behind huu n 
quiet and inoffensive people, sail] pushed northwards to new dangers 
and persecution*, but finally to triumphs. Joined by other spirits 
as Keatons a* himself, the work advanced rapidly, until lust year, in 
the ripeness of time, one of the great cj&muiiv* of South African dis¬ 
covery fell an easy capture* The missionaries, following up their own 
high calling, si.ul so facilitaUxI the traveller's task, that Lhe hour at last 
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came when the mere subsidy of a modenta amount of money fur a small 
onward movement procured as it* r^ull one of th-odo griAt lakes which 
liad bad hid tin; larger and smaller expedition* of so-called discoverVi 
had eluded the most scientific travellers,, mnl had escaped the grasp of 
the most adventurous hunters and traders* 

“ idcondtision.Gciiticm^ I cannot but wish success, both spiritual 
and temporal p I u your Society; aud long may you possess such nu mbers 
as MoJfatt and Livingston/* 

Mr. Aldermau Ghallia replied—^ 

^ Mu. PiiKsmENTp— | beg, in the name of the iDirecture of the 
London Missionary Society p to return you nud the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society our sincere thauks for the distinguished markof 
your appnjbatiou to our excellent mkdemary, the Rev. David Living¬ 
ston, for his interesting discoveries in South Africa* 

lt Allow j tie i, Sir, also to assure you that it will afford the Directory 
in common with the managers of all ether missionary institution?, 
peculiar satisfaction that their agents should in all eases employ bolli 
lljcsr influence and their exertions to promote the interests of science, 
and tlie social no less than the religious improvement of the people 
among whom they carry on their benevolent, labour?," 

And the Rev. Dr. Tidinau, Secretary to the Li union Missionary 
Society, observed, — 

MBi uext,—A llow me to add a few sentences In, felcTcuce 

tn the character mid qualifications of my excellent friend, the Rev, 
David Livingston, to whom you have awarded so honourable a testi¬ 
monial of your respect and approbation. Mr* Livingston possesses 
many of tbe most .important qualifications for exploring the hitherto 
terra incognita of South Africa- He is intimatoly Acquainted with the 
Seebiuuifl language, which appear* to be understood by m v- thI other 
tribea and nations te the northward. Hfl is a man of great Hcif-tleulrti 
wjnl of alngnlar intrepidity, combined with sound ilL<crutmn, Mis 
benevolent character and blameless Mfc make him regarded by the 
natives as their friend ami benefrotor; and aa a Christian nrissluiiary, 
fftislainiug tills hotwiirablc cooiibtency, he travels without fear when? 
the face of a white man has not been seen, [ am sun? he will feel 
grtmlv encouraged by the approval on the part of the Royal Gougra- 
phical Society of hb recent inocwful enterprise in company with 
Messrs. Murray ami Oswell E ami, impel led by a hive of geographical 
sclent and the yet higher motives of Christian benevolence, I venture 
to predict thai he will herraftcr accomplish yet more important objects 
in exploring the unknown regions of that vast continent." 

After tliu other proceeding* had been completed, find the 
Officer* and Council had been elected, the President proceeded to 
address the Meeting. 
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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Uflirered nt th& Anni ve r s ary JST&ctiMff on thx 27 (h 3/rjy, ISoO* 

Ey Capt, W* II. Smith, R.N.* ILSLK, F.RJ5., <£c. 

PRESlBEKT. 


Gentlemen,—T hft ordinary busimss at ll 1 meeting having termi¬ 
nated! I have no^ r to iddiw you on the sfetc and condition of 
geography in general and in abstract; but os w the anniversary of 
lhe dny when you did me the honour of electing mo to your diair, 1 
have fir*!* in justleo to my own fillings ami to your choice of the con- 
j-tiluentjp to render my acknowledgments to the Yice-Fr^ldent,% Secre¬ 
taries* and Members of the Council, for their uniform attention and 
support in the tihcbftrgc of the various* duties during the hist year* 

Obitfaby. 

The satisfaction which I experience in thus alluding to iheir kind 
assistance has, however, a painful check, En having also to recall to 
your mind tlie loss which die Society Ims unstained in those metu- 
ber*—eighteen ii] number on our home, and three on our foreign 
list—whom death has snatched from us id nee our last anniversary. Of 
these I may cite Mr, William Westall, ihe artist who accompanied 
Captain Flinders in his voyage of Australian research J Coland Ahlt r- 
sou, of iho Royal Engineers; the Duke of St* Albans ; Major-General 
Cleihuidj of the Honourable East India Company's Service; and 
Louis Hayes Petit* Euq., o.s among our earliest supporters. And 
there are others who demand especial mention 41 zealous ahh rs anil 
abettors of our exertions, of as general labourers in the ^ ineyard of 
knowledge. 

The Right Hon. Sir Chariot Vaughan was very conversant with the 
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lustary and geography of Spain, a country which lie flnt visited as a 
traveller and then sw a diplomatist; he subsequently employed a* 
Minister PleuipoleatLiiij to the Swiss cantons, and afterwards ns Eriiish 
Envoy to the United States. liis last appointment was that of Amhns- 
sarlor to Constantinople, hut ho did not enter upon it* duties, ns Lord 
PoiBcnby revoked the npplitntioh to bo relieved from that station. 
Sir Charles a a* win rated at Oxford, where he became a member of 
All Souls, of which collie he retained a fellowship till his death. 
Ik fere his arrival at Madrid in the winter of ISOB. he had passed „, mfl 
weeks nt Saragossa, very soon after the French were compelled to 
abandon rlie siege of that town, and had thus an opportunity uf col¬ 
lecting on die spnt. materials for hi? interesting account of the heroic 
resistance of its inhabitants. Some of the gentlemen now present may 
remember how eagerly this work was read at the time, and tin* enthu- 
>-iLi’■in it exdtttl in the cause. 


Mr, Robert Shedden entered the Royal Navy, and served throughout 
the Chinese war, in which he was severely wounded, ilc afterwards 
bought a fine sehwner-jMcJit, colled the ‘Nancy Daw**/ in which he 
humanely and intrepidly accompanied the search for Sir John Franklin 
along the short* of the Arctic coast of America, a]ihough it had been 
hi* first intention to visit Japan. » Nothing could exceed the kindness 
nf Mr. Stieiiden," said Captain Kellott, in his Report to the Admiralty, 
11 to those in the boats, in supplying them with everything his vessel 
conlii afford, and In following them with considerable risk." He died 
at Maaxtian, in Mexico,probably in consequent* of the severe fatignus 
he underwent during the voyage. 

Admiral Sit William Hut ham was one of the first who joined the 
Geographical Society , remarking Hint s ach an establishment had Jung, 
been wanting. lie had a great regard for science, hut age and fa 
consent cares debarred him from an active participation in its 
pnmmfs. This oflieer was educated at Westminster School from 
which he entered the navy i D ITS5, with the estimable Captain 
Edward Thompson, lie served with groat distinction in various parts 
of the globe till December, I Si 3, when he h«ume a Rearv Admiral 
since which time he remained 0 n hair-pay till his death. 

Admiral Sir Edward Wtllkm Campbell Rich Owen was n iaW 
and intelligent supporter of your Society, and the elder brother of 
your active member, the preset Rear-Admiral William Ffawijlkm 
Dwen, with whose surveys you are well acquainted. Sir Edward 
enters the navy to far back as the summer of the year 1775; front 
which time, with few intervals, be was employed in his country'* 
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service for upwards of seventy years, with an activity and decimon that 
arv now matters of historic record* 

The U+-v. Eilward Stanley, Doctor of Divinity, Lord Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, was seized with congestion of the brain, in Scotland, and died on 
the 8th of September last* la ihfsovenly-fim year of his age. In him I 
have to regret a friend of many years' standing, lie had early evinced 
a predilection for the navy, aml very reluctantly entered St* John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he became a wrangler in 1802. He was ar¬ 
dently fund of science, but the particular branch in which iris active and 
inquiring mind excelled* woe the study of Natural History; whence he 
was many years President of ihe Llnuiean Society. He wag kind and 
cheerful in deportment, and possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of attracting the personal attachment of his numerous acquaint¬ 
ance ; nor can his amiable animation at onr closing meeting, East June, 
so shortly before his death* be forgotten by many now present. 
Another Right Rev. Prelate, Edward Copleston* Bishop of LlandaH, 
and Dean of St. Paul's* lias iko been lost la the Society. He was a 
profound scholar, mid very agreeable and instructive in conversation. 
Reside* hi* * Frselectioues Academical ami various theological works, 
he was distinguished in the literary world by his able defence of 
Oxford (his Alma Mater) against the unsparing attacks of the 'Edin¬ 
burgh Review/ I liagqien to know, personally, that he wm well 
versed in ancient and nicduev&l geography ■ and I tad long been farming 
a choice library, when he die! on the 14tit of Inst October. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel John Brooke Fecbell, Bart*, was one of 
the first members of this Society* lie entered the navy in the year 
1J9G, in the Pom one frigate, commanded by his maternal uncle, Sir 
John Rorlase Warren ; whence, by successive degrees, lie rose to be nn 
officer of distinguished merit and great utility. In his command of 
the Cleopatra, of 36 guns* in the West Indies, lie evinced great address 
and method ; and when* in Join 180y t be silenced the Topazc, a French 
frigate of thg largest cl as*, beta re his companions could come up, the 
Comniauderdn-Cbicf offered Captain Fechell the command of the prize, 
as a mark of 1m approbation, .■siying to him at the same time. “ Ah you 
have won her, you shall wear her." He wa* very attentive to the ataio 
of the charts while cruising, but hh graver attention was bent njHm 
Naval Gunnery p upon which he published some very useful pamphlets, 
one of which, entitled 4 Observations upon the Fitting of Guns on 
board His Majesty'a Ships, 1 went through three editions. Sir Samuel 
bad long muttered from gout, and died in London uu tlie 3rd of last 
November* 
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Commander Jluiies Wolfe entered the Navy in the sumintr of 1814, 
and joined Her Majesty^ ship Adventure, utitler my command, early 
in 182! f at the earnest recommendation of Captain Saudi h mb, of the 
Murgiana, in which vessel he hjul been wing on the ™t of Africa. 
I found him ready, obedient, and painstaking, and therefore assigned 
plenty of employment for hit* exertions, lie attained the rank of 
Lieutenant in 1829; and nearly front (hat time to the day of his death. 
29th of bust November, has been actively employed m the survey of 
various coast* and harbours. For his merits in this department he Was 
made a Commander in 1843'and appointed to continue ld> examinations 
of the Irish shores, Various chart* and plans of Ids Mat Ion hove been 
published by the Hydrographical Office, of w hich the principal are, the 
River Shannon from the entrance op to Limerick, on seven dabble 
elephant sheets ; Upper mid Lower Lough Erne, Bantry Bay, Bear 
Haven, and the Cove of Cork. Besides these, there is now in limit! ant! 
will be soon published, the South Coast of Ireland from Cork to BttUry 
Bay, on seven or eight large sheets, probably the most complete of 
Commander Wolfe's surveys. 

Mr. Etiward Doublediiy, a distinguished naturalist, with some taste 
for geography, died ort t lie 14tSi of last December, of a very painful com¬ 
plaint in the spinal process, at the early age of thirty-nine. He was 
assistant in the zoological department at the Bfitbb Museum ; and 
bis labours in the clarification and delineation of Insects were of cri¬ 
tical accuracy., as shown in his work on * Diurnal Lepldoptera,* now 
interrupted by his death. He is regretted like wise as the able Secre¬ 
tary of the Entomological Society, a testimony of no small character 
to Ids habits of method and application ; and hi* general knowledge in 
literature was very extensive* In memory of Ids zeul s it may Ik? re¬ 
collected tlmt 5 before his bring appointed to the Museum, he visited iho 
United Slates, to collect specimens hi ail branches of natural history ; 
and that he wished to accompany the ill-fated 2-ilger exjKrditioti m 
naturalist 

Henry John George Herbert, Earl of Camarvoiij was educated at 
Eton, and Christ-Church, Oxford, where he took his degree. In spite 
of delicate health, he was an assiduous traveller. lu 1822, in company 
with Mr. Fusej* hb brother-in-law, lie made an extensive tour in 
Spain, which led to the publication of hta well-written poem, caller I 
The Moor, in JS25. Two years afterwords, Lord Carnarvon resumed 
hia Peninsular travels; and the stirring personal adventures he was 
involved in are detailed in his 1 Description of Portugal and Gallieln,* 
an oltmctive narrative, which has passed through time editions. In 
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1838, he resumed Ills travels, making nn extensive tour in the Levant 5 
and it us much to he regretted that illness prevented the intended 
completion of hi* journal for public view, more esjiecially as he had 
found n very singular stale of society to exi*T among the Milmtes. 
This accomplished anti virtuous nobleman ilied., after a lingering ill¬ 
ness, in Berkshire, on the 10 th of last December, in the fiftieth year of 
his age. 

The Foreign Members, whose loss from our ranks we Have to de¬ 
plore. are Colonel Forsotf the distinguished Swedish statist; C&vsUciw 
Adriano Balbi, of Venice; and M. Edward Biut, of Paris, The 
Cav&liere's son, M, Eugene BalbH ha* sent ns a lithographed por¬ 
trait of his father, and a copy of the fin*t part of his ‘Mow Compen¬ 
dium of Geography , 1 the publication of which is to be completed in 
the course of the present year. The death of M. Biol vas communi¬ 
cated to me on the 2 oth of March, by btt celebrated father. Jeon- 
Blptiste, so respected in our scientific circles, in these terms;-— 

+4 T have the grief to inform you Unit I have just lust my sen, Edward Con¬ 
stance Biot, Member of the Institute {Academy of Inscriptions and IMh-i 
l>ttn?s). whom your learned Society honoured by placing on your Hat of 
Corfcaponding Members. 

<k I In died on the I$lh of March, ISMb aged 47, having been bora the 2nd 
of July, 1£03. Besides the works nnd memoirs tihirh he hid before published, 
of which 1 shall scjGii have the honour of sending you a complete list, he w as 
occupied, when death Struck him, hi printing a translation of TdlCOU-li, in twn 
volumes ftirOw f aceomfianiDrJ by numen>us fit mrls from flit! beft Chinese cum- 
inctiEatOH. His labour will nnl be lost—the printing of hi a first volume, and 
of part of the second, being completed at his death; jieliI we have fuiiiid mining 
Sila luucuESVTEjittf all the TVEnatnek-r of his tnuubdoD of the test, also the general 
mid |wlicnlar rubles nf the entire work, as well as the hl-mriral and critical 
dissertation that is to serve ns cm introduction. The homed Chinese scholar, 
M. Slnnislaua Julkn, whose disciple he weuS, hm had the goodness to undcr- 
udee the whole publication, thus continuing So \m pupil beyond die grave, that 
interest find alleelion which be granted him during life." 

Gun OffS ^XtABQDBSi” 

III no w turning to a retrospect of our proceeding* during tlio juist 
Vcair, I cannot but congratulate you upon the satiafaelnry Annual 
Report which you Emve this day received from your Council, since it 
Htltittgly exhkhis> the elements of stability. That a depression had 
taken place in your financial coocertu b not At all surprising, whoa 
the efforts and ufferingn of so young an association a to ^nsidered* J be 
Report ba* quoted the statement I made to thn prime miniver. Lord 
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John Russell, un the subject; nnd to iliat statement I eau safely wJil, 
that 1 am not aware of any one of the scientific bodies fif London hav¬ 
ing ,iimle so great an effort in a similar time, by publications awl 
iBonay-gnnla, to fonrard the special branch of knowledge for which 
it lias been especially associated. 

During the present session of the Society wo have Lad many very 
valuable communications at our meeting* p from all quarters of the 
%bM 3 anti few of those evening? Lave pawed w ithout rane instructive 
tiirtusaum? or verbal comment T in illustration of the papers Tail Uur 
collections of books and mips have been largely augmented by va- 
Jliable donations ; and they are gradually gaining the most proper con¬ 
dition and arrangement for effective usefulness. 

Without at all impinging on tbs interest of those pipers which are 
to appeif in your Journal* I may be allowed to catch a Parlliim gUrnee 
at tih m which were rend at our list year's evening meetings* 

Sir Gardner Wilkiiuon, perhaps the beat authority upon the actual 
condition of Egypt* went its his remarks on the country between Wady 
Halfth uni Gtbel Bcrkel* in Ethiopia, with some observations m the 
level of the Nile. This hn field which Sir Gardner, from liav mg long 
and successfully made it his peculiar study, is well qualified to reason 
upon ; anti he accordingly treats its geology, botany, and topography 
with a masterly hand ; but the nuanunuatv, taken w ith the aneroid 
bafEimetcTj may require repetition nnd confirmation* Wo iiavn sines 
received a paper containing notes on Central Africa and the Upper 
Kile* by Baron Von Muller* the Austrian Consul-General in that 
region; a gentleman who purposes to continue hi* researches there, t& 
which I shall presently allude* 

During this period, our African intelligence has been u mutually varied. 
The interesting and welcome account of the discovery of Lake Xjjaini 
was followed by Mr, MacqiteenV communication on the geography of 
South Africa ? a letter from Colonel Napier on the same subject, and 
the exhibition of a series of beau tiful views and illustrations in Abys¬ 
sinia* by Mr. Buroatz. Mr. Mac queen has also exerted himself in 
procuring the bast no!lees of Eastern Africa ; and Colonel J- A. 
Lloyd lias supplied us with a description of Madagascar, ip which there 
is some new information respecting the geography and inhabitants of 
that great and important island. 

But I regret to say iliat tut the west of this continent we have lost 
our able pioneer* Mr. John Duncan„ w s ho died on board her Majesty's 
ship Kinghsher s in the Bight of Benin, on till way to Whydah, 
having been appointed Vice-Consul for the British Government at 
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Dahomey. Mr* Duncan bad served In tin? Life Guard*; but Mug 
Imbued with mi undent thirst for African discovery, procured an ap¬ 
pointment as umourer in ilic Niger expedition, to which, in the time of 
distress and mortality, he rendered effective service. He subsequently! 
under the direction of thU Society t explored a great tract of country 
between the rivers Lagos anil Niger, never before visited by any Euro¬ 
pean, in which, though uneducated, hi* observant luind and prudent 
conduct produced useful results, especially in the moral view# be 
brought forward. 

Tour Honorary Secretary, Mr. Hogg, presented ilh with a. paper 
on Ablla and the Tctrarehy of Abilene, near Mount L-obiiimn, which 
tlcics equal honour to his learning and hh perseverance; and as he has 
brought together a great mass of mailer tn illustration of l\ml subject, 
it will probably be considered os selling at rest the question roqsecting 
the actual position .of these places. Thia was followed by some notes 
on the physical geography of Pahstiuu, by Colonel Von Wilden- 
bruerb. which, though of some interest in itself, left undetermined the 
peculiar condition# of that very singular depression of surface, which 
induced the ancients to designate the whole earthquake-shaken area 

From the northern* and hitherto nearly unexplored, parts of Arabia, 
wu have some singularly valuable details communicated by Dr. Wallin, 
a Finnish gentleman, wba ha# no completely made himself master uf 
the language, manners, and custom#of Arabia, tfmt he i# perhaps the beat 
qua tilled traveller far exploring in that country now living. Indeed 
1 cannot do better than quote the emphatic words of Major Rawlinsoii, 
whose authority none will dispute c * Looking., 1 * said he, u to the 
quaiilications of travellers fur Arabian discovery, there are two name*, 
and two names only, which stand out in very bright relief- Those 
name* (l must bo excused for associating them) are Ijurekhanii ami 
Wallin. I see many points of resemblance between them* the same 
iron constitution, the uume versatility, the same indomitable energy, 
the same iniperturbuble temper/" Major Ilowlinson made Dr, Wallin'* 
acquaintance m the banks of ihc Tigris, and described him to me as 
having .so completely mastered the kllora, enunciation, and minutest 
peculiarities of the language of the A rubs, as io Iw? truly a Bedouin* 
While on those Rigions, J caunof omit to nil to you the obligation 
we are under to Major Haw linson hiuudf, for the learned and lucid 
description of Babylonia, which he so obligingly recited to u# at our 
Iasi meeting. 

Wc have received and read the account of a fourth entrance from 
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Sikkim into Thibet, by means of the Dodkiah \*m, by Dr. Hooker ; 
and a Setter from Ills excellent father* Sir Wffl, Jackson Hooker, de¬ 
scribes the recent capture and subsequent release of his son arid Dr. 
Campbell* by the Rajah of Sikkim. 

Dr.Gulzta^ lately elected a Coire^oDding Member of Om Society * 
im very kindly made ns some graphic communicatioui respecting 
China and Japan ; the first confirmed by Ids own puiional oxpericuce, 
and the second by strict and methudized inquiry. Wo also had an 
account of a late visit to Japan* by Commander Mathlson, in her 
Majesty** ship Mariner, which contains dutaikvl informaLimi a* to the 
ports and places he visited, the people he met with, and the exclusive 
prmcjple* of their government. 

From Dr. Bigsby—one of our members* and late Secretary Eo (he 
Boundary Commission—we have received note* on the route from Lake 
Superior to Rainy Duke: and ho inis furnished the library with his 
work entitled * Pictures of Travel in the Count]m*. 1 giving some now 
notices of the Highland* below Quebec, and of the Lakes, with nume¬ 
rous plates and map*. Mr, William BoLlaert, another member of thi* 
Society* rtful a d^criptioai of the Geography of Texas, as observed 
by himself. This paper wim replete with interest ■ and accompanied 
by geological sections, which combined much physical detail, leaving 
vary little doubt as to the structure of that extensive stain. Reports on 
the Coat Formation m the Strait* of ..Magellan, from Capnun Hander - 
son, R.N-., and Commander Fay a ter, and another on the Discovery of 
Coal near Erzeroom, in Asia Elinor, were a ho received and rend. 

From Australia we have had some detached communications, of 
which utie treated uf an expedition from Forth to Russell Range* on the 
south-western parts, by Surveyor-General Roc. It is t however, with 
regret I stale that nothing authentic lias yet been heard concerning 
the long*absent and adventurous Leichhardt, The last advices still 
bear dale* Coguom 3n.l of April, 1848. The report of bb having 
retraced hi* stcjis fur a considerable distance, to the nearest station, 
with the intelligence of his having discovered a vast and fertile tract 
beyond, has not been confirmed oHdally, But the late of another 
expedition in those regions, is unfortunately divested of all uncertainty; 
for Earl Grey communicated to m the Governor's dispatch, enclosing 
the document* relating to the tuunler of that experienced explorer* 
Mr. E. B. Kennedy. These, as you w ill remember, consisted of the 
Journal of Mr. William Catron, botanist to the expedition, some 
examinations and the unaffected but touching narrative 0 f Jockey- 
Jackey* Isb faithful native servant* 
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W e have also Lad Sir. Thonuw Brnnuer’s * Journal of an Expedition 
tn explore the Interior of the Middle Island of New Zealand \ In the 
course of which several interesting discoveries were made. Till- is a 
plainly. tnld story of 550 days’ sojourn in a rugged and wild country, 
almost without inhabitants, and nearly destitute of vegetation. Tin- 
party endured great fatigue and privation ■ and the de-<riptiou holds 
out hut little to tempt the settling emigrant. 

You will not Imve forgotten Mr. Saxe Bam lifter's proposal for the 
Construction of Map* upon the walla of the corridors and oommittee- 
jomns of the now Houses or Parliament ; nor the elaborate remarks 
thereupon by your excellent Vice-President, Mr. Gnmuough, the 
object of which, he said, was ;i rather to enunciate a principle, limn to 
lay down a system.” Mr. Bannister has since published a pamphlet on 
Pictorial Maps fur the illustration of the land, the sea, and the heavens 
on the wall* of extensive buildings; and he suggests the newly-con¬ 
structed large concave globes, catted grammas, for the purpose of 
giving geographical lecture* in. The maps proposed are such as those 
which Gregory the Great introduced into the Vatican; and such ai 
that constructed by Sebosthh Cabot, of Bristol, long exhibited in the 
gallery of the Royal Palace nt Whitehall. But Mr. Greeuough, while 
favourable to die principle, would prefer a series of entirely new carto- 
graphic compositions, to any copy whatever. 

EuaoFE. 

In presenting to you a rapid outline of the existing slate of geo¬ 
graphical inquiry in general, I have to remark dial though from the 
wide spread nature of the conditions of she question there will of course be 
nuitiy a hiatus in point of circumstance, I hope that the kindness of my 
correspondent* has enabled mo to give a tolerable sketch in substance. 
Anti in thus glancing around the globe, albeit 1 sluill not exactly step 
pari passu in tlm track of my worthy predecessor, I purpose keeping 
to the form in which bis address was delivered at our last anniversary ; 
a form introducer! into this Society by his learned and esteem ed father ; 
ih continuing which I endeavour to render more durable and impera¬ 
tive a practice, that must inevitably be deemed useful. 

It has been usual to continence with the state of the survey of our 
own const*—and the extent and value of those labours really have a 
particular claim to your notice, ns well from the utility of the 
ns from the talents and industry employed- Lost year Captain hhur- 
ingham was represented as extending his work westward Irinu i ie r- i 
of Wight; ami we learn that he is no* actively surveying the vicinity 
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suiii danger* of Si, Alban** Head, Captain Bullock is continuing his 
examination of tbe coast from tliu entrance of ihe Thnnie* to Sew- 
kivtn ; Commander Otter k employed oil tlie > r . \Y. coast of Scot- 
land ami the Hebrides ; and Captain Robinson m stationed on tike W. 
roast of Scotland, front the -Hull of Can tyre to the northward* Cap- 
tain Beoehey is atil! bventilating ihe tidal phenomena of the Brutal 
Channel and the month of the Severn -in which he boa already db* 
played both tact and judgment; anti Couimandur WtUlame b explm-mg 
the coast of Cornwall; while Ireland b under the exaniinutkifi uf Com¬ 
manders Frazer, Bedford, and Bts&chey. 

TJloso are the Home Surveys advancing under ihe very able super- 
ilitemlimce of Sir Iraneis Beaufort—inon of tlte earliest, warmest, tuid 
mo?.t steady friends of this Society. The Hydrographical Office, over 
which he so admirably prides has, in ihc amo interim, published no 
fewer than 92 valuable charts and plans, Wide* books and tables, to 
thy great advantage a3 f navigation ami commerce. These will be found 
In your archives j and it may therefore suffice hero to say, that they 
dulbuiHe portions of England! Scotland, ihe Axonal, tforth and South 
Atkker«t the Arctic region*, the Archipelago, China* and Australia, 
The Government Survey is steadily advancing northward*, the 
northern jajrrion of Lancashire mid the west of Yorkshire bring now in 
the course of engraving. The Marr|nb of Anglesey, Master-General 
of the Ordnance, has supplied us w ith this groat work a* it procecd-s; 
finrl he tr, kindly permit£(*l me id faring under ygux notice 

the chmE 3fable efforts that have boon made toward 4 a map of tbe country 
nround the esutevn frontier of the Cape of Good Hope Colony. But 
thi-s oompilatien* eolleetwi as it lifts been from various authorities, can 
at present only be received as an Approximation [o the geography of 
tlmt district—useful, ns all early sump* of new settlement^ nre. for 
general location—but such a* will certainly require adjustment or veri- 
flentiuu, as the country becomes more known. 

The Ordnance Trigonometrical purvey led the way to the mdJspen* 
sable physical inquiries which accurate maps on a large scale opened 
^ and the Geological survey of Great Briminaud Ireland has been 
a happy consequent. This survey claim, the seal and special kr.nw- 
ledgenf eminently qualified men, who at once can reader ^rviec to 
science, to the mining mtcrwts, and l« the arts and manufactures 
TJlc corps continues under tho direction of the indefatigable Sir Ji Dh nr 
Dek Beebe, one of our members; and the survey b already looking 
m rapid a pogre* as can be expected from the limited number of in- 
dmduab engaged in the field* and the peculiar nature nf the country 
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exuBlued* The northern counties of Wales have, in particular, ^ca¬ 
mmed a protracted study \ of the complicate relatwaa of vbWbi 
excepting the labours of Profi^r S^iy^wlc^ scarcely any description 
had hitherto appeared an whns* accuracy reliance cauld be pkw^L 
The mountainous and broken dimeter of the surface* with u con- 
lineally recurring interference of igneous rock*. both eruptive and 
contemporaneous, have greal 3 v Inorefcted. the intricacy of iIlh niappiu^- 
It I*, however, expected that within a few mantle the whale or the 
Principality will be Completed. 

The valuable mineral district* of Flintshire and Denbighshirt ire 
ready for publication; and portions of Ihiiwlriiirt, Hampshire, and 
the South Staffordshire enal-distriet are in a forward state. In Ire¬ 
land the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, Kildare, and Carlow have been 
surveyed, and their index-maps geologically coloured ; and the whole ii 
creditable both to the employers and employed + As the subject, I believe, 
has not been mentioned to yon before, I may in form you that the party 
at work in the fields under Sir Henry De 3 a iSecho, are a* follows:— 
Profcssur liamsiv. director ; with 51 ^^. Bibt«w f Juke*. Aveliue, 
Selwyn, and Trimmer. 21* giadogists j Frafesaor Fortes as the pateoo- 
tologLst r f Mr. WaringtoM Smyth, theinlning-geologift; and Dr. Hooker 
a* the botanist. In Ireland, ProfeswV Oldham, the director, b 
by Messts, Wilson s Wyley, and Dnnoyer. 

The burins of our practical geographers have been at wtirk, and 
many maps and plans have been published during the year. Of the 
more important, Mr. Arrowsmitli lies compiled a map of British Kaf- 
fraria from a military survey, on a scale of two miles to the inch—a 
map of New Zealand. laboriously constructed from all the existing 
documents— Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ac,, on eight 
elephant sheets* and 16 miles to one inch—Las tern and Western 
Australia—the Island of Madagascar, from information comm undented 
bv Colonel Lloytl—nod others of less note. Our Member, M r. Wy|d T 
ha5 recently brought out a snap of Hungary, and is occupied upon one 
of the Inland of Borneo; he has also produced a large plan of London 
and its environs, which 1 shall liave occiMoa to allude to presently. 
Mr, Fetormaiin, another of oiir Members, has been diligently employed ; 
his two beautiful physico-statl^tical maps of the British lidos, w favour¬ 
ably announced from this chair lost year, have been published* Mr. 
Fctefmani/s Physical Alios, the descriptive text of which 3 .* given by 
our fellow Member, the Rev. Thomas Milner T contain* 15 maps, and 
a chart of the distribution of animal and vegetable life in ascending 
regions, besides other novel feature*. 
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Whop we consider that every good compiler studios ami patiently 
the maEerfok uftiui very discordant, wherewith lie constructs 
a roup for which he U In a degree u^*m 5 ible T the nature of these 
labours will he appreciated. 

It an assumption may he Imranled from the *tate of the public pre^ + 
the practice uf which ii seldom to administer a supply but oil demand, 
the votaries of geography must be on the increase ; for not only have 
we the tisnal number of narratives of voyages, travels, and explora- 
Iwm, hut there Is also an unusual proportion of ftlaikueal^ political, 
auEl physical Information. Among these T no fewer than four Gazetteers, 
of u ven^ superior description, have been advertised ; ami the sjineel- 
mcns which 1 have examined go for (n prove that neither industry nor 
Cvpenso will he spared in completing them. The carliesl to las finished 
will probably he the * Complete Gem (graphical Dictionary/ by Mr. A, 
K, Johnston, uf Edinburgh, (the efficient editor of the well known 
1 Physical Atlas/) which, after years of severe labour, he o*pec*s will 
very shortly make its np|Karaite: it in to coulaiit 46,404 entries 
of placet- In February Iasi, the Jim port of the 4 Imperial Cyclopedia 
of Geography * was published by Mr. Charles Knight. It i» proudly 
intended to occonijjany the maps published by the Society for the 
Diffusion C1 f IiMjful Knowledge, and h to form four volumes. royal 8v«* 
Mew* Bhdtfe and Son have issued a prospectus of a Genera! Gazet¬ 
teer, to contain about 25,000 names, in which a profusion of small 
illustrative woodcut* will constitute a prominent feature. The last b 
of Mill higher pretension, ami if carried out according to thy promises 
of its prospectus, will be must comprehensively useful, containing ihe 
name* of 100,000 place* ■ it is edited by a Member of our Society, 
and published by A- Fullariou and Co., of Edinburgh. 

But among thy many publications of the year I must Select one which, 
tlwtigh only a new edition, h entiilwi to a high place in your regard, 
because, on its being fim launched, yon discerned its merit, and awarded 
the Gold Medal m a mark of your approbation. I allude. Gentlemen, 
to thy third edition of that tniiy useful work, Limit RapyFs 1 Practice 
of Navigation mid Nautical Astronomy / a work in which the capacity, 
systematic method, and intelligence of the autlior are so etrikingly 
evident. The book is greatly augmented in matter since hs original 
appearance, but, from the excellence of its printing, it has not grown 
much in bulk ; anti the additions are such as to increase its utility.. 
Thu mort opera® and remarkably feat Lire of thin edit ion, however, Is 
the * Table of Geographical Potftkme/ discussed and laythodlzal upon 
r clmmoinelric system, now consisting of no fewer than 8 t ||0O points. 
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1 wt&uH of the 2300 it first placed before u* r From it# Wring not 
t.r||y 1 03 usual* the iatltadfla and longitudes of places^ but abo the 
rui^PeLoqj of island*, rtat* of anchorages, peciilinruies of lights and 
lightEiouse*, depths of shoal#, oilier necessary detail^ I niay fear¬ 
lessly pronounce it lo be the must accurate arid comprehensive reprev 
sen ration of the present stale of MTitimo geogrephy f extant, lo 
accomplish this the author has deviled a strict of very significant 
symbols,, and applied them to the expression uf many important matters; 
indicating by tliu-1 r means watering-place#* dangers, the character of the 
natives us friendly or hostile; the presence or absence of tree# or busbes 
whether iL4 a means of iclciitificadon, or a* marking places where fire- 
wood is to be found—ami distinguishing more especially the core# 
twov/ara, which# on account of its conspicuous form, and its affisfiling 
both food and beverage, is an object of peculiar intercat to the tropical 
navigator. By such symbols (Ml table is made to contain, with 
scarcely anv increase of size* a vast quantity of varied in formation t 
while the signs themselves being founded nil obvious or natural con^ 
side rations ore easily acquired and retained. The author, in justifying 
the intnMj action of a scheme which a few years ago might liave been 
considered a rash* if not a dangerous- innovation F concludes his remarks 
by saying: — ls The employment of symbol** therefore* on a more 
extensive scale than we luive yet been o*ed to p and that at no distant 
period, may be considered inevitable ; and the present system, which 
has occupied tny attention fur several years, h proposed as so far 
deserving consideration, that it is constructed with rigid adherence to 
principles/' 

This is important to the end* of tangible geography, as well in the 
construe Lion and arrangem ent of table*, at in every description of 
cartographic composition. In a work of my owtt, which may one day 
be brought to light, I shall assuredly adopt Lieut Eaperis symbols in 
tubulating the results of observations; and 1 mittce that Lieut. Maury, 
of the United State* Navy, 1 ms greatly extended the use of such signs 
in hi* important Wind-and-Chiirent Cliart of the Atlantic Ocean, The 
imperative <a*k in the question is* so to conventionalize the matter^ 
tlmt, as with music, the forms may be read and understood by people 
of all nations, 

Iti no w looking away from our own shores to the rest of Lurope# the 
advance of geographical exertion during the past year, or even for a 
longer period, appears to have been less striking than usuid, Although 
science belongs to no parly, and acknowledges no publics, it is not 
amid the turmoils and excitements of social eliaogeJv and a rupture of 
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1 Ih* established order mid ties of society, flint we cm fairly expect 
knowledge to omfce an onward progress. 

France, however* is busily at work^ all bough she has exhibited but 
little sidKtjintio.lly new m geography tluri^ the la*t few Mniiis; yet, 
taking rnt vantage of the facilities aMvl by her possetlioii nf Algeria* 
6t*vf:nil cxjMHliimn* for the interior of Africa have been discussed and 
planned. Lust January M. Rochet dTidricourt rend a jtfiper to the 
Geographical Society of Paris* on the constant rising of ihe land in 
the Arabian Gulf ami Abyssinia; ud my predecessors have already 
told you his capacity for making such obstTvsuioru?. A new and 
daring project of a lour in Central Africa p by Colonel Ducotliet, having 
been entertained, the Minister of Public Instruction applies I hist ytsir 
to ihw Academy of Sciences to give hints fur hit* guidance. In OiHW- 
q nonce, that body recommend ori further re>earchre on Ehe various 
piduis yielding the spiritnuns *ar&k. and on the inebriating lotus, 
called dtfthiik by the Arabs ; also on their edible* mcdiciial, and 
tinctorial plan is. In publishing such instruction*, our neighbours 
become useful to all traveller** than whom no class should he liolden 
m a more eoamopoliric diameter. Several works of geographical note 
Lave issued front the French pres*, of which I might to mention the 
* Voyage of the Astrolabe and Zdloc to the Southern Ocean, front the 
year 18S7 to 1840/ conducted by the late lamented Dumont d h Un il3e- 
This work i* in great part published, and will consist of thirty-four 
volume, with oS?G plates* classed accord]ng to various branches of 
science. 

Of the several recent scientific appointments. in France* I cannot but 
congratulate you on that of Admiral Matlhieu to the dirertursliip of tho 
JJrju'rt Gtntrfii ifo fa Mara «„ or, in o ther words, the Hydrographical 
Office at Paris. I do this with the greater confidence, since I ant 
personally aware of his sterling qualifications for that eminently useful 
station, having been acquainted with him from the year 18H3, when 
he was serving with my friend Copt. Gnal tier in the Mediterranean. 
In him there will bo uq want of reciprocity in communication, or in 
forwarding to us the mod recent publicaiking of bit bureau. 

Tins allusion to the Mediterranean leads me to remind you thal the 
survey of the Archipelago is advancing towards its completion, the 
force under Dipt* Thomas Graves being now employed 0 n Garutia 
and the other soul hem islands. In cnutcmplaiing tho surveys nf this 
officer already published—survey s equally cabbie of meeting the wants 
nf the geographer, the navigator, the scholar, and the traveller— I 
cannot hut feel groat gtatifinttioji* inasmuch os Capl. Graves com- 
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inenced his surveying career with nie as a Midshipman in H.M.5. 

“ Ad rent nr* and I am. taoreowr, proud ritat five other ofBcefswho 
served under me 10 the wime ship, ar? recorded on your p^ges ** n^fVil 
members of this Society + These officers are Gap- Becchey, Lieut- 
Rujh<r f anil Commander Mite 1 *; and the late Co ffilD a nri ert Slater and 
Wolfe. 

The south of Europe 1ms not n* vet attained sufficient repose to haw 
lumlc much, if any, advance upon tire works already reported to you* 
except e lot the 1 IJiccivntiru* Gcoprqficv r/c Jzspafla 1 af Don Pasqsitt! 
Marioz U conpletcd. But the Germany though ?o violently disturbed, 
have produced some important; geographical publications during the 
past year. In Frunk, two maps am in course of completion—the 
province of Braude nbargb, on n scale of rirvVrT {*hout 1+ mUc to an 
inch), of which the sections, 26 tti 34, Lave been publiabed ; and a map 
of WatfpMi** on a scale of -rr,W* (about 1J mile to an inch)* of 
which sections 4-6, 47 f and 4U are completed. There art- aka twenty 
sheen* of Reymann*a large map of Germany published within the Inst 
year, on a scale equal to ir ^ rf T^ or about 3 ini Its to an ificlu 

Among the many publications, the appearance of which must be 
ascribed to l he political state of Germany in recent duyrsare the various 
ethnographical maps, particularly those of the Austrian Empire; ami 
that by Et, A, Fr&blicb, showing the nationalities and latigtuiges of that 
empire, is prrdmhly the best. 

Professor Bergbaui has commenced the publication of a second 
edition of hi* great Physical Atlas* arranged in eight divisions* accord¬ 
ing to the different subjects, each to bo complete in itnelf Ko. 1 of 
these divisions is published, and comprises Meteorology and ('lima- 
tulogy. The second part* Hydrography, is nearly ready ; and the other 
six’—Geology', Terrestrial Magnetism, Botanical Geography! Anthro¬ 
pology, and Ethnology—will follow in quick sticccssion* In this 
undertaking will be embodied the researches and discoveries which 
have been made during the last ten years. Besides this* the insle- 
biiigable Professor Iiah pnhliedicd as a supplement to his atlas, a 
periodical bearing the outre of * Geographical Annul* p (JaArAwAhr)* 

Professor Dove, wbo&Q labour* are m generally known, lots con¬ 
structed a seL of thermal maps of the globo t which form, m far as I 
can pronounce,, a beneficial I ly groan addition to terrestrial phjsvcs- 
His admirable: tabli^ of the lem^raliire of abmit fJOQ plncta, Ituve been 
published in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, aa 
Well ELH in the two last Rej^rts of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science* From these materials he ho* new drawn 
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isotherms! lilies over the whole surface of the eurib, for every m-ontii 
iif the year. 

Bui kinu»ng the gifts far which we art indebted to German *kiM wn I 
perreverance* k also the valuable contributtnn made to Cartography in 
the shape of a critical catalogue, or perhflju* more appropriately ft 
review 1 (Utrurtkeitmtle Uehmiphi) of all the most important niajis and 
plan* of Europe. This book h arranged according to th* different 
states, giving the title,, extent, number of sheets, scale, date of survey, 
year of publication, and respective prices, with condensed notices from 
c.otnjkitent authority r The first volume k now published, are! com¬ 
prise tenhnl Europe; Imt as it is printed from ttansfers written lit 
tha German character, it* use w ill be comparatively circumscribed until 
it shatt appur in mi English or French dress. 

With the Danes, Geography lias never been idle since the surveys of 
Luweuhom and the writings of Mnlte-Erun ; far notwithstanding that 
the latter was an oxile, his works were exceedingly popular. A great 
impulse was given to all branches of inquiry, when the late king* Chris¬ 
tian VIIL* although on absolute monarch, still retained bia place as 
President of the Academy of Science*, fa which he bad been before 
elected : and I may be permitted, in ihus mentioning him, to record my 
own conviction of Ilia cultivated mind and uminlde disposition, from 
much peruana] intercourse with him in 1.&80, when Crown-Prince. 
Mainly by Ids influence, the Gnlathca corvette was fitted for a voyage 
round the world, under the command of Commodore Steen Bilks This 
fillip, it will be remembered, kit Copenhagen in Julio, 1845, visited 
India, China, and the Sandwich Islands, lunched at Valparaiso, rounded 
Cape Horn, and returned iu August, l $47, with a considerable liar vest 
of scientific observation* and collections* The first volume of Eli la 
vuyftge was publish Lit in thtr lost year, and will soon he follow eel by 
the re=it: the main object of the expedition was the survey and cola* 
nizntion of the Nicobar blamh^ belonging to Denmark. 

The hydrographical surveys of the entrance of the Cattegat, and of 
the Great Belt, have been completed ; but tiic recent war with Prussia 
has delayed the contemplated examination of the west eout of Iceland, 
and other important works* However, the large map of this interest¬ 
ing island ha s been completed, and a copy Ins Ln.ii promptly forwarded 
to us from Copenhagen. It U on four sheets, Ujion ft pcale of TTT ^. &J 
ami is big lily c rentable to the late Colonel Glren, ilie superintendent; 
Professor Guimlaugsson, the draughtsman; and Messrs* Scliecl and 
Frivak, who conducted I he traDguktiom This is, without doubt, the 
mast important contribution fa the expos it ion of the natural condition,. 
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of Iceland that tin.* yd appeared; and therefoTc it is that I may dwtll 
a moment longer on it than I would upon works of a mow common 
order. All the prominent natural features appear with gnat distinct¬ 
ness; and by a peculiar hatching and tinting, the lava currents, 
heaths, moors, swamp*, and other peculiarities of surface, are well 
show'll, among which are those enormous masses of iee{Jekler), of more 
than 200 square miles each, in di Boren t parts of the country. 1 his 
really beautiful map is founded upon the Government surveys executed 
at th« commencement of the present Century, theeJmwrteofwhich 
have been subjected to a new and careful recalculation. It is acrom. 
parried by an Index-map on one sheet. An excellent work upon Ice¬ 
land, by Dr. Scblcinner, published by eommand of the Ibuibh 
government, ami presented to us by its talented author, ought also to 
k mentioned. 

I regret iuy inability to my much ft* to the pfi^gnss of science in 
Russia, except that 1 know it to be in a stsit# of spirited advancement i 
■and that them are eminent travellers on It# extern tjmmdaries, 1 hits 
the Comfrte* Rendu* for .Toly, 1349* notice a memoir by M. Tdti- 
hntcheff, on the high land in Tartary t where the great rivers anciently 
known a# the Oxus and Jaxartes take their ibe, and which lie tracked 
through their devious courses into Lake Aral : and the celebrated 
Leopold Von Bneh—darWii et reneraldie n^nttn ha# informed us* 
that M. A buds ha# made numerous discoveries and determined the 
heights of various mountain* in Caucasus and in Femur, in one of 
whiLdi he u discovered perpetual fire at the height of tiOOO feet.” tttill 
I aiu without exact information open these very interesting topic#. 

From a cofrespondencc which I have Imd with Professor ^tnive T 
the illustrious astronomer of Fulkova— the most munificently endowed 
QlnservatoTy Ln the world—-I was in Slopes of giving you an account of 
thu great geographical measurements carrying on under his supervi¬ 
sion i hut at present it b not in my pow er. And although it has been 
communicated by our foreign jissociatc, Admiral Lutke* to Sir Ro¬ 
derick Murchison, that the Imperial Geographical Society of St, 
Petersburg lias b*c n completely successful In iis effort* to devdopo 
iliu futures of that wild and hitherto untrodden region, the North 
Und Mountains, and that the newspapers announce that Colonei 
Hofmann, the leader of the expedition, has (x*at hcwwured'with the 
nudnl of the president* the Grand-Duke Constoutiue, wo iiaie not yet 
received either the work or the map. 

But, Gentlemen, I trust Him tiefure I again wW««y<ni* wroe^f wr 
valued honorary Russian Members will further reepomt to my appeal. 
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and furnidi maleriah to enfcble me to intimate tht general progress 
of jrnigmphical research within thdr vast empire* And at our 
ni x t inrdvimiy, T hope also Eii be able to show you how much a 
Geographical Society like that of St. Petersburg, i minded only thren 
years ago on the model of oin* own. La* already effected* backed up as 
it is by i hr- muuiSeeiice of an enlightened Emperor. In % hi* eonstl- 
tutkrm] country our beloved Sovereign and Patron can do no more 
ihnn offer a high example, by enabling m tu confer a Koval gold 
medal Mutually on a g<xni labourer in our field; but as an old geo¬ 
grapher* I cannot refrain from ex prying some degree of regret and 
diHippoiniment^ that our public men do not i/ri seem sufficiently to fool 
the desirnhUsncsi of bestowing pecuniary support on el body like the 
Hoy id GeographlctJ Society of London ; a body which is substantially 
executing works of utility to the British Tuition, ha well jli to the 
r*M of Europe. I Fay that public men have not felt as we do ; 
for knowing that our cause is just and noble* I have an impress ioci tint, 
before we next meet* I may Wve agreeable news to communicate on 
Eh is subject, to ms of such vital importance* 

Emm Russia we cannot but extend our glance towards the A ml 3c 
Regions, under feeling of the most painful embair&^rnent. Then Li 
still a hope glimmering through the gloomy uncertainty which hangs 
over the fate of the enterprising Sir John Franklin find hh gallant 
companion?, although they have been five years uWnt in those in hew* 
pi (able seas. In the high excitement of the public mind, it may he 
oecesmry for me to state the* present know ledge we po^et* of the case, 
and the actual means now hi hood for their deliverance. 

The cfibriH of Sir .Tames lioss p though limited by adverse ciraun- 
sUmct* to a much smaller portion of the Arctic Seas tJuin m$ expected* 
yet prove that Lhe missing expedition must have succeed ed in Attaining 
a westerly longitude but little short of Melville Island* if they arc Nife. 
For, as Sir James was stationed for several months at the junction of 
the four great channels—Barrow Strait, Lancaster Sound, Regent 
Inlet, and Wellmgluu Channel—it is extremely improbable that Sir 
John Franklin's ships can liave been near the opening to those straits, 
without effecting a communication with those w ho so anxiously sought 
hint. The dLipatches recently received from Commander Pullen* who 
has achieved the adventurous voyage from Waiowright Inlet, to the 
Mackenzie, in open boats* inform ns that no trace* of tht expedition 
were met with on the American coast between time two places, uyr 
had the Esquimaux with whom our people communicated* seen any¬ 
thing of ships or men. 
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A dispatch from Dr. Roe* which tcwmpamee U»t fra™ Commander 
Fujian, is equally barton of intelligence. Dr. Kao, m you may re¬ 
member, wa* Dttkrtd to proceed from lab winter quarter* ai Fort 
Confidence, on Great Hear Lake, to Cape KnauHtem, and crwSug 
from dieoce to WoUwiou Land, lie was Instructed to penetrate to the 
north-east of Banks’* Land, lie accomplished the journey to Cope 
Krusepitani * but all lib attempt*—and they were numerous and 
daring—to effect the traverse to Wollaston Laud, were baffled by the 
heavy pack of Lee which entirely barred the progress of his bunt- 
Having waited in hopes of a clutiigc, long a* he conld T taking into 
consideration the imperative necessity of returning before the dosing 
up of the Coppennlne-river, lie was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
the enterprise. During Hi sojourn at Cape Knusenstem, the E^qiii- 
mau* interpreter* who accompanied him. fell in with soYeral parties of 
native^ who all agreed in declaring dint they had not seen any white 
men. We \mj therefore take it fur granted that none of Sir John 
Franklin's party have struck the North American toast, because the 
entire extent between Capo Km&en-iteni ansi Behring's Strait has 
been diligently examined by the eirenuons rind end siring exertions of 
Sir John Richardson* Commander IVHeu, and Dr- line. 

Although the Behring's Strait expadUioa, conriitiog of Her Ma¬ 
jesty V ship* Herald and Plover, Captain Kellctt euhI Commander 
Moore, procured no tiding* of the nibbing, yet the detail* of their 
endeavours are highly tatemting. Du the loth of la*t August* the 
Herald had attained the latitude of 71° 12' N. r and long- I TO 3 10 * W,; 
and on the 16th, discovered an almost inooremble island of granite, 
rising 1400 feet above the sea* beyond which a range of high land was 
seen. 11 It becomes u nervous thing/ 1 rays Captain Kclleit, u to report 
a discovery of land in them regions without actually landing on it, 
after the imfortunnso mistake to the southward ; but as far as a man 
eau ba certain, who h ns 130 pair of eyes to assist him, and all agreeing, 
I am certain we have discovered an extensive land.” They contrived, 
though with great difficulty, to gel upon the bland, Imbt tho Union- 
jack, and take possession of it in Her Majesty's name; but constnnt 
snow-storms compelled them to' quit the neighbourhood, ami jtuu.ro 
clearing the Ice-pack. Now it will be recollected that Sorjenut Andre- 
yevrite active Rnsdtan wlio conducted an exj^di-tion of discovery 
in the Icy Sea, in 1762 , affirmed that he bad reach trd n country called 
Tikigen* having a coast-line trending nearly |jarulhd to that of 
Northern Siberia, and inhabited by a racu named K radian Tills 
account was held lo be apocryphal by most geographers, and imputed to 
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an optical .Illusion by Baron von Wnuigel: yet the narrative of Cap¬ 
tain' Ketfett goes far to corroborate Andreyev’s statement. Even the 
high 1 :lim 1 decried by von Wrangel himself from Yakua, may, it is nut 
tuo much to say, have formed *omc portion of the disputed region : awl 
bciidcs the discoveries of Captain Kellett, elevated peak*, which nifty 
reasonably be concluded to lx-a part of the same land, were observed 
by Commander Moore, whose track lay further eastward than that of 
the Herald. Now, putting these circumstances in conjunction, it is fur 
from Improbable that a continuous coast-1 itiu may t‘\tvnd from the 
vicinity of New Siberia in the west, to the vicinity of Banks’* Land in 
the east. In the event of such an hypothesis proving correct, it will he 
obvious that, should Franklin have succeeded in penetrating through, 
sold to the west of Wellington Channel, the interposition of this tract 
would preclude oil possibility of his bringing his ships again so far south 
as to reach Behring’s Strait, unless the course were greatly prolonged 
westwards, uv the Wellington Channel were again traversed. I may 
here remark l»ow cautious, us well as delicate, clowt inquiry might 
to he in meddling with the direct assertions of explorers: Indeed, the 
signal instance of Baffin’s Bay having been formally expunged from 
our charts, and branded as *' wholly supposititious,” ought not to be 
forgotten by imaginative theorists. 

The negative information hitherto obtained, rentiers It the more pro- 
liable that our unfortunate countrymen—if still in being—are Frozen 
up in the neighbourhood of Melville Island; juid a hope is thereby 
warranted, that one of the numerous expedition* scut out this year 
may succeed in succouring them. Two have already sailed to Lan¬ 
caster Sound, under the orders of Captain Horatio Austin, and Captain 
Penny, who lately commanded the Advice, whaler. The exertions of 
the former will be mainly directed to penetrate to Cape Walker and 
Melville Island ; while the latter will proceed direct to the entrance of 
Jones’s Sound, up which lie will rail and explore It far as pos¬ 
able, These expeditions are equipped io tljp most complete manners 
Btt d Ihat or Captain Austin is provided with highly effective auxiliary 
steam-power. In feet, 1 was satisfied on visiting the Rreolule before 
her departure, in company with Sir George Back, who has luul such 
foil experience in the FoUr Sew, that human ingenuity was never more 
fully displayed than in Hie strengthening, stowage, and equipment of 
thi* ship* 

tinder Ihe patronage of the Hudson's Bay Comply, wl*L by a 
public fflibsorlpiion, a small expedition, headed by the vettmui Sir Jdra 
Kos=, will proceed in the same direction as that of Captain Austin; 
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cyii] as pane (>f these plans pnm*ks for titer search of Regent* s Inlet, 
«ietbns arc making to organise a private outfit, to Ik 1 conducted by 
ComiimiiikT Forsyth* for tills special pnqw^i'. Those expedition*, 
uimiWring eight ships,—exclusive of the ftortii Star, already there.-— 
will effectiially explore the channels ami passages east of Melville 
fshujil: and it htobchop^d, that the ISe bring 5 ? Strait exploration with 
Elio other ships under Captain Collinson will arrive at its destination 
sufficiently early this ytar. to search a large portion of the sea between 
those Straits and Melville Island, before the winter sets in again. 

Sucbj briefly, are rhe measures adopted to save our hapless country- 
men ? and it were ungrateful not to meat ion the warm filling nf the 
American Government in the same cause; u feeling for which 1 had 
ihe bwttr to express your thanks to their Prcsideiii, Individual 
jsyni|iatliy and munificence have abso been strongly awakened in dint 
country; and even now two ships, the Advance and the lie-cue, ares 
being filted out for the Polar Seas at the expense of Mr. Henry' Grmuell, 
of New York, winch, conducted by officers of the Uniir^l State? 1, navy* 
will brave every danger for that benevolent purpose* The British 
nation Ihsa a right to expect iktt the Government nf this great mark 
time country will do all in its power to carry succour to Hio.sc so espe¬ 
cially requiring it ; aittl nobly has it met that expectation p as- well in 
the on Hit of expedition?* ri> in proclaiming a niuiiifit'vrij reward fhr 
tliwe who find ami relieve the sufferers. Whatever may be the result 
of those measures, as well as of the admirable and exemplary efforts of 
Lady Franklin—with whom every heart must eympalhlze—ono u*yful 
moral w ill be elicited: it wi ll be shown, I bat when Englishmen are 
ready and willing to hazard tlielr lives for their country^ hoitotiq tWy 
will nut be neglected in the hour of iierib 

Asia. 

Haring had some cognisance of its outfit, I feci happy in making 
the announcement that the two first volumes of Colonel ChciinVs 
expedition to the Eujdi rates and Tigris in 1635, 3G, #7, are now pub¬ 
lished, and placed on your shelves. It will be in your recollection that 
when tlie comparative advantages of the routes to India by the Red 
Sea and by the Euphrates were warmly disc wed in Parliament, u 
was resolved to survey the letter, by means of nu exploring parly and 
two iron steam boats. The volumes before ns treat principally of (he 
geography and history of the countries between the Indus and the 
Kile; but I he del ails of the expedition are reserved for the forth¬ 
coming portion of ihe work* When complete, it will form an im- 
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priTiant addition to oar acquaintance with those regions, which, with 
Asia in general, still remain a vast field for the English traveller. 

The East India Company, throughout their commercial career, 
have never forgotten their duties an Monarch'S sod every h ran eh «f 
science is indebted to their liberality and patronage. In our own 
especial department, they have not only carried out the mom general 
details of the geography of those extensive region*, but have also reared 
trophies of the highest scientific character, which will attest to future 
age* their enlightened regard for the progress of human knowledge. 
Such, for instance, is that laborious and costly operation, the measure¬ 
ment of the great meridional arc of India, begun by Colonel Lamhlon 
ahiHit the commencement of the present century, and recently eem- 
pliited by Colonel Everest. Nor ha* the spirit at all flagged. During 
the last year, tire trigonometrical survey of India ha* made considerable 
progress under the able superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel Waugh, the 
Surveyor-General; and, on inquiry, I find it is expected that the 
Lrinngvd&tion of a great part of northern Hindusldn, from abou t I he 
latitude of 24" N. to the mountain*, and from the longitude of “ti*' E, 
to the meridian of Calcutta, will bo completed in the ensuing yor. 
The topographical surreys embraced within this ami. are proceeding 
simultaneously, nnd keep pace with the trigonometrical operations. 
Surveying parties are still actively engaged in GtintsuT am! the 
Kilted* territories. Material* for a mop of a large portion of the 
Bombay Presidency have been collected, and their arrival in this 
country may lie shortly expected. The great surveys in the Punjab, 
arc advancing rapidly under the charge of Captain Du Vcmet, of the 
Madras European Regiment. 

The hydrographical talents of the Company 1 * maritime officers have 
long been acknowledged, and are now actively exercised. Iam given 
to understand that the survey of the entire const of Arabia Is actually 
completed, and the last sheets of it may bo hourly expected. A 
minute survey of the thiol channels of the Indus ho* recently been 
executed by Mr. Fennell, of the Indian Navy ; and among the new 
marine surveys which have lately been engraved and published by our 
skilful member, Mr. John Walker, by order of the Qourt of Directors, 
express mention should he made uf the entrance to the Bed Sea, by 
Captain Ilaines; sheet 2 of the south-east coast of Arabia, by Captains 
Haines and Saunders; and the islands and dangers between Socotra 
ond the north-ea.it crewt of Africa, by Lieut, Grieve. There I* also a 
new edition of the chart of the Laccadive Islands, containing a recent 
survey of the northern portion by LIcuts. Selby and Taylor; the bar- 
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hours of Dewghur, O h<rials „ Cochin, and C&Ucut Roads by Lieut** 
Muntriou, Taylor, and Moresby* 

To the meritorious pro^mloitt of tbe«geaUcnien f mn*t be added the 
works of the officer* of the Royal Navy in those remote regions. The 
Chma-Sea t with the coasts of Borneo, are being accurately survey 4*1 
by Commander list a ; and the seaboard, ports, and place* fit for settle¬ 
ment in New Zealand, arc under the examination of Captain J T L, 
Sinkes. The approaches of Torres -Straits along the shores of New 
Guinea, are confided to the skill of Captain Owen Stanley* son of the 
late Bishop of Norwich, onr regretted Member: in a letter to the Society, 
of the Hith of lost October, this intelligent seaman mentions his having 
comp feted the exam i nation of the Luuisiade Archipelago s “ The most 
remarkable feature we saw/ 1 he observes, “ was a high range of niouii- 
tains extending from the Cul do Sac de TOrangerie to Redscur Point, 
a distance of nearly 200 miles ; some of the peaks of which were 
more than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and one ns much as 
12,SGG. f ' 

Various detached pieces of valuable local Information are to be 
gleaned from the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society, the 
Calcutta Journal of tlie Asiatic Society, the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, the Siijgn|K>ru Journal of the Indian Arcbt- 
pelago, and other Oriental periodicals of the past year. Such are 
the account of the Dusmnee and Cheannee countries, by Captain 
Reynolds j the dacu^biij on the Snow Line in the Himalaji* by 
Cnptain Thomas Hutton and Lieut. SErachey; a trip through the 
Kuhistun of the Jallundliar, by Lieut. Parish; Notes on the Geo¬ 
graphy of Western Afghanistan, by Major Anderson; Papers on the 
Physical Geography of the Himalaya, by Mr. Hodgson: the Statis¬ 
tical Uqrort on the Circar of Warangul s by J}r P "Walker; and the 
various meritorious essays with whicli those well conducted works are 
enriched. Nor must we overlook the additions constantly made to uur 
Oriental knowledge, by tht* excellent Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London P 

After Dr. HookerV release From captivity as already alluded to, he 
forthwith returned to hla botanical, and other researches, tending to 
solve the problem of the snow line level. From a letter dated Judy 
So, of lost year, he was then on tlie fable-land of Thibet, beyond 
the Sikkim frontier. And her# an incident h related, which I I lank 
proper fa mention in a Meeting where many are present who must be 
interested in travellers’ instruments. Dr. Hooker relates his having 
attained ihu summit of Mount Tciuglo, te which his barometrical 
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oW^aLion^ t tiiki'ii sitn\illnticou*ly with those made at Calcutta, p't- 1 a 
height of 10*078'3 feet ; and the altitude by Colonel Wane's trigo¬ 
nometrical survey was 10 t 0I9*4 feet. This is certainly a beautiful 
agreement, anil one which Dr. Hooker considers as a "marvellous in¬ 
stance tK of die perfection of his instrument and the accuracy of the 
table*. Beit a striking example of a liiuilar coincidence had occurred 
to mys el f, many years before ; 1 allude to the height of Mount it*tun* 
as determined by two individuals at different limes, and without any 
knowledge of each other*! intentions, The results for the summit of 
the cone were— 

Myself, in 1814, trigaNme&imiltf * - - 10,874 feet. 

Sir John Ilerachel, \B24 y barometrictdhj 10,87 2| feet. 

And although the late Captain Basil Halt has published the particulars, 
this slight recurrence to the fact may not be altogether out of place; 
more especially m my eserUom were stimulated by that illustrious 
geographer. Ban so Alexander von Humboldt, a continuance of whoso 
friend*hip 1 Jim proud to acknowledge.* 

At the eomest request of Dr, GwtdaJf* who had presented to the 
Society various elaborate p&pefw on Eastern Ash, your Council ap¬ 
pointed a Committee of Inquiry, a* to how far it might be desirable 
to form a scries of map? embodying the latest uud most accurate 
information that could be brought together respecting that distant part 
of the globe—fex more interesting to the public now, than at any former 
period- He recommended the compilation of five map*, HlttBtTative of 
the following countries:— 

1. China Proper. 

2- Manchuria aud Mongolia* 

3, Thi-iiii-t.3ian H above Thibet. 

4- Thibet. 

5, A general map of the whole region* 

Dr. Gutzlaff was good enough to attend the Commit lee ; as did also 
M. Isidore lleddCj a French gentleman: w ho had travelled over a large 
portion of China, with a view chiefly to make himself acquainted with 
the natural and artificial productions of that country. 

Previously to the late war with China., md more especially during 


■ Pot ilrf nit f.f iccq rt£j r ] ibould W not3 m lli*t in HuTn^nldCi romplifluiifp 
nri** of phyitcai mhUuK. called KOiMOi, ihcre i- » Ac W 41 of 

—1 i be pay*— 1 “ Aetnrt 2700^ T. or 10S71 myl- Fu* muh Cif. Smjili ; 
iirtf Baxoffiflter^ilrtwne vm\ Sir John F. W, Llrndwl, dir er rah KhriftJkft 
miltfcdveiU, It^TG rfi*- fn», odff 1700,7 Tba tljnirn 1 bit# Riven si ■*#*«! 
wn? «n( lo mr t.y .Sir John itv lM ywr, and I^tc line* l*m coiifirmtd bj hm* 
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continuance, various coast surreys were made by order of the Board 
of Admiral tv, which have since been published, together with the charts 
of the Yang-»i-kiang river, and the blan4 of ibng-ltong and Chusan* 
Kicn Lung, the oniteraporary of George III., is supposed to have set 
on font n new Htnrflf of his dominion*, an imperfect copy of which » 
said to be at the India House: and there b another native map—if not 
the same in a less imperfect form—in the possession of the Grand Dole 
of “Weimar- These arc the only new available materials suggested to 
the Committee as applicable to the object in view. They have reason 
to believe, however, that her Majesty's Government have in some 
muRAiiiv antmEjnated the desire of Dr. GutzlafF; ami tluit at no distant 
period an improved map of China will be produced, under better 
auspices and with higher testimonials' than the Society can command. 
One obstacle to the construction of a satisfactory map of China, has 
hitherto been, the difficulty of transferring the names of places from the 
Chinese clmraeters to those of the Latin or English Alphabet- This 
difficulty, however, if not wholly removed, is at least materially 
diminished by the publication of two work*, both of which sire in the 
pu^^ion of the Society ! one of these is by Mr* Wills Williams, and 
the other by M. Biot, jun., Vi host death we now deplore* 

Respecting Manchuria and Mongol in, a surrey of those countries', 
commenced in the year l?bO, has been continued, it w said, up to the 
present day; but It does not appear that any part of it luw found its. 
way to this country. The Committee has not reeavod any later 
information relative to these extensive regions, than there exists in the 
works of Klaproth and Ittmusat. In the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society may be seen a map of Cochin China, which Dr. Berg haul 
considers as excellent m construction, though imperfect in execution. 
A correction of its errors, by French surveyors, is preserved in the 
HydrogTaphical Office 5 and I uwknstaiid that a map of Japan has 
been commenced at that est*blbfiment. Our intelligent Member, Mr + 
Arrowsmith, is engaged in compiling a map, upon a large scale, of 
Thibet and Burundi. 

And here I should stale, all hough posdbly prematurely, that by a 
letler from the I Jon* Edward Everett, the late American minister to 
this eonntry, and one of our Corresponding Member?, I l«m that he 
is about to present this Society with a copy of a curious large Chinese 
map, in his possession. He lie. 1 * sent to Sir. Joseph Dixon T of Kcw 
Jersey 1 to inquire if be could copy it by his Anastatic process; and lie 
— u If I cannot get the mop copied in this way, I will sec if I can- 
nut get A copy of it made by some other means, w 
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Africa. 

In delivering your award to the Rev. David liringston, fnr hm 
journey to like Ngarni, I liave already given ray opinion upon African 
discovery ; but I hope to be permitted, to nay a few more wowb on such 
a subject, even at the risk of repetition. With the decline of Molinm- 
mctLan faTHUlcbsm, our knowledge of that singular comment h on the 
advance; St is now, so to speak, geographically invaded on all sides, 
nml those barriers which hitherto repelled inquiry, axe giving way. I 
alluded to Colonel Ducourel s proposals for a very extensive journey, 
or journeys, into the interior* from Senegal ; nnd 1 may now add that 
they have been finally accepted by the French Government, Another 
i vp] oration—political, commercial, and scientific— ^ha* been projected 
by Dr. Bodiehon, of Algiers, which is to open a trade between the 
Mediterranean photos and the million* who inhabit Sudan; but the 
Doctor requires an armed party of a battalion of seasoned Frenchmen, 
and 300 or 400 trusty Africans, in aid of his view*. That force Is 
sometimes effective in exploration, is *howti by Dr + Jacquot’s 1 Expe¬ 
dition do General Cavaiguae 1 in the Algerian Btwert, just published 
at Paris. 

Tern are aware, Gentlemen, lliat Baron von Mtiller communicated 
to m f his iretention to Curry an expedition up the White Kile, with the 
view of determining its source, and forming a set dement on its banks. 
In tlie event of his efforts proving so fax successful, the Baron has 
deb tiii iued to quit the Nile and to proceed westwards, endeavouring to 
reach the coast. This, if it k of posribta acconiplbtraienl. will be a 
isph'iulid iriuitiph; for independent of the chorography of the several 
districts, report*—but certainly vague ones—from that part of the 
interior indicate an unexpected degree of civilization ; for we are even 
told of there being schools of instruttjou, where their written character* 
are ijeculiar, and perhaps more ancient tlnru even those of the Arabs, 

Dr. Heinrich Barth, who travelled from Morocco to Egypt, lias 
published his M mirfrrircyr along the Punic and Cyrenaic shores r>f 
the Ifediterranetm j nnd another volume is promised, giving addition* 
to our ancient geographical knowledge of Egypt and Syria. Mean¬ 
time the Doctor* with the Genuaci boEantst, Dr. Overweg, has joined 
the expedition under ilie direction of Mr, James Richard non from 
Tripoli liirough Central Africa, and thence to the Kile. Mr. Rich- 
an boil, you are aware, is iovesied with certain diplomatic powers by 
our Government i and the Berlin Geographical SucieEy has contributed 
10 OO dollars toward* defraying their expenses. 
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Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, who for many yearg hn* been in Eastern 
Africa, proffered hi* gratuitous services tq this Society as an African 
cipherer. I had die pleasure of conferring wiih him respecting the 
particular region which ho proposed to explore* and found that his own 
plan w&* to [proceed up the Kilo, and thence afterwards to cross the 
continent to the Gambia—a proposition which, even now, may to 
some secin chimerical* He parted in tho beginning of this month for 
a preparatory visit to Constantinople and Cairo; having first presented 
flie Society with the chronometer he iiod hitherto carried, and a very 
excellent mountain-barometer by Newman , as memorials of Jiis travels 
which Mr* Murray h about to publbh. 

The Atlantic chorea of that vast region ace continually more dis¬ 
closed by our cruisers and trailers, while fresh glimpse* of the interior 
are occasionally afforded by traveller*; and the recent appointment of 
Captain Becroft, a member of this Society, well known by bin conlrl* 
butions to your Journal, to the office of Consul-General for West 
Africa, may be deemed ns a most fortunate incident for these benighted 
region-!. He sailed early in this year, and is accompanied by our 
best wishes. While upon this subject 1 ought to mention that Cap¬ 
tain do Korlmllot has fnmbdted the French Dejtdi de ta jVhrinc with 
the hydrogtuphy of the coast of Scnegambia, from Ca|>e Roxo to the 
Isles de Licks, including the Archipelago of the Bb^agoa, in an octavo 
volume: hies tU ha?! Surely it Is lime to restore the lost substan¬ 
tive i for it is merely owing to on omission by some grossly ignorant 
map-maker that the original name—Los Idolos—lias been blotted from 
geographical nomenclature. 

Among other rumours on which substantial particulars are desirable, 
Captain Bouel-Vitkumez is stated to have crossed the dangerous bar 
of the Grand Btu&nin river in March, 1849* when he persevered until 
be reached two magnificent lake*; and he discovered that the Grand 
Bu&am is a confluent of the Niger. A young native of tho banks of 
the Gambia* named Panel, Is said to Lave been appointed by the 
French Government to undertake a journey across the Sahara, for the 
purpose of opening a coin mu ideation between Algeria and Senegal 
across the Desert. Monsieur Panct accompanied the active Raffenelon 
his travels along tha river FaJ4mq f and to the gold-mines of Kcnicbe, 
in the years 1843-44. 

Mr. Francis Gal ton, of this Society* a gentleman of energy, hftd 
formed a plan of either reluming lo Nortli Africa, where he had 
already inured himself to the climate, or penetrating into the interior 
from Natal, Meanwhile, the news of the discovery uf Lake Ngmui 
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arrived, when-—persuaded by Mr. Arrowsrnitli. and Dr. Shaw, our seerc- 
tary—Tie determined to proceed to the South, Purvey the Lake, and 
jifttiuLmEe Northwards by means of the rivers already mentioned. lie 
jelled in Aprii fur the Cape and Atgoa Bay, provided with three boat*, 
constructed here on the most approved principle?, and well furnished 
with pro vicious in their most concentrated form ■ as well as a plentiful 
stock of iiLstrumeiiE^ arms, medicines, and trinkets of all sort*. Lari 
Grey obligingly provided him with lettem of introduction to the autho¬ 
rities at the Cape, and Mr* Arrow'smith furnished him with several 
roapa inode expressly for the occasion. Mr, Galton, accompanied by 
a Swede, Sir, Anrleson, may possibly meet with Mr Charles John¬ 
ston, who lately sailed for Fort Natal, to ascertain (he source of the 
Malnlarecn, mi affluent of the Orange River; ami, if be can, afterward* 
work his way up into Abyssinia. 

The cut side of Africa teems with interest for lire traveller; arid 
we And it accordingly an object of earnest research, as has been found 
from the communications of Messrs. Krapf, Barker, Ecbzunnu, and 
Crultcnden. Wc are still without further intelligence or the fine 
country north of the Telia mngu mentioned by Dr + Ivmpf; nor have 
we heard more on the Kibnuindja-am. or ** Mountain of Grcainc&i." 
We wait for further details with considerable anxiety, since the deter- 
minatiou of several relative puli its will bear upon n great physical 
Cjii**LtotK Mr. 1 ft'Inna on, who k a missionary' in Ea^erti Africa, does 
not state how far the summit of 1 m* mountain rises above the limits of 
jiorpetuat congelation; but lie clearly intimates lliat n constable 
portion of Its height is covered with eternal snow, Jo that latitude 
the line of constant low temperature may be estimated at about 17,000 
feet, so that the supposed height of the culminating point—20.000 
feet—may be, for the present p reasonably cuaiuncd. This circumstance 
really give* a shade of probability to the hjpotlrifflM which suggests o 
niountaiaou* chain of 300 miles from, and parallel to, the eastern coast, 
nod frmu which the upper affluents of the Nile would issne. But even 
if this assumption were prov**d as a fact, it would not at all prevent 
the existence of other distant affluents in the 5.W. and & Indeed, 
the true source or sources of a large river, can seldom be (laced wit Fl¬ 
out a long end diligent search; and when we consider all the moral 
and physical obstacles which In-set the wxata yturstio respecting the 
tarings of the Nile, we cannot be surprised that the problem of its 
origin still remains unsettled* 

lfctw« n the lamia lecently explored by Dr. Kmpf, ami the entrance 
of the I5t»l Sea. lie? a region which demands Will geographical amt 
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commercial inquiry: its ancient state lifts hem ably described to you 
by Mr T Daborough Cooley ; and its modem condition in part sketched 
by Lieutenant Cruttenden, of the Indian navy. Still much remains to 
be done; and as the point has been one of great interest to the finer* 
getic Ad mi nil Sir Charles Malcolm* fur upward s of fifteen years, be 
lioraiiio very ileftrous of ils fuller inv^tigation. Accordingly, on 
learning last February, limt Dr. Carter, a zealous ami intelligent tra¬ 
veller, now at Bombay, would undertake it. Sir Charles and myself 
waited on the Chairman of the East India Company f Sir Archibald 
Galloway, to request his countenance of an officer so employed. We 
were very courteously received, and though Str Archlbahl h since 
dead, there is every reason lo believe that the Somali expedition will 
be proceeded with. Mr, Cooley has in funned you of the ancient trade 
a«.d produce of tbL* Regio Cknamomlfera? and all inquiries show that 
it still nbounds In aromatic*, spices, myrrh, ivory, oF-tricInfeathcr*, 
aloes, indigo, cotton, and various other valuable articles of commerce. 
The gum-bearing niiiiiusas extend from Sudhiiu to Cape GunrdafuS, 
spreading far into the valleys of I he interior to the south of Abyssinia; 
and we find l bat much of our Mokha coffee is actually brought front 
Zeilah, where it is collected from the neighbourhood, “ I should 
average, 11 said Lieut. Cnitlendea, ^ibe quantity of gums sported 
from the Sumdli coast at 1500 tons* though occasionally, after a good 
season, I believe that the Mijjortbeyn tribe alone export ilu&t quantity.” 

Ami: a It A, 

The hydrography of our true*-Atlantic possessions Is steadily ad¬ 
vancing, Captain Bayfield being now employed upon the southern 
chores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Commander Shortknd in the Gulf 
of Kundy, arid Lieutenant Lawrence among the West India Island 
In the IMted States, the hydrographic operations and ehorographkal 
ilclails are proceeding with extraordinary accuracy and dispatch, while, 
with their characteristic ardour, its travellers have overspread the vast 
regions w inch separate the two groat oceans. The coast survey is a 
truly useful and national undertaking, and lias been most creditably 
conducted through all its various departments of ecieocc* Ujjon this 
point I am enabled to speak positively, from having been bog supplied 
with Uselr labours, and from the eurre$fXHidt-iice of Lieutenant Cilllss, 
Lieutenant Charles Henry Davit, and other sound aullKiritjes- I have 
studied the qntwlbn clu&ely, and hesitate not to pronounce my convic¬ 
tion, that though the Americans were the hi&l in the field of practical 
astronomy and geodetlcal surveying, they have, per Malian^ babied into 
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the very front ranks, Were I asked to give LnctaDcaj, I would say— 
look to their bcaiitifid maps end chart* t see their practice of establish¬ 
ing differences of longitude by electricity t and the probable extension 
of its vi oekJddlis ehronograplitc application ; mark their novel method* 
of taking and recording tmmi ta by means of a galvanic current; and 
consider the excellence and refinement of their astronomical okerva- 
tion* for geodetical purpose, as pmvd by their being able to detect 
the alteration in the direction of gravity caused by differences in form 
and density of the materials composing the earths crust I 

Tlie present slate of the great Coast Suri-ey wa^ very ably coramu- 
nitifcted lo the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
on tlie 16(1] of last August, by Professor A r Ikiche, the skilful 
director. This report clearly shows what is completed; wfrat is in 
Jmnd, ami wliat tv mains to bo performed ; and I beg to draw yourntSen- 
tion to it. But in showing tlie prcwpeel* of bringing the work to a 
period, the Professor Bays— 14 What progress the Oregon and California 
sections may show, wc can only tell when tlm California gold-mines 
are a little ex hunted.” The discovery of this Kl Dorado* by which 
the wild dreams of the age of Columbus are realized, recall* to my 
ndrnt the danger of reek less criticism* For when Sir Frauds Drake 
discovered that, coast, the Journal said—” This country seemed lo pro¬ 
mise rich veins of gold and silver; as wherever they had occasion lo 
dig, they threw up Rome of tlie ores of those matifa” To this Mr + 
Kerr t who edited a collection of Voyages and Travels in 1814, makes 
ihw impolite nolo—” This surely is a gr«* falsehood, as even the 
Spaniards, so much experienced in mines of the precious metals, have 
found none in California, though possessing missions among its rude 
and scanty population in every comer, even in tliis very «pot/' And 
to this luminous won srqnitur he Rubjoina E^iYor). 

Of the several scientific cli^cusaionB brought before the American 
Aawciatlott, wo* one by Lieut, C. H* Davis, a n the policy or impolicy 
of rejecting Greenwich as the normal point, and establishing a umv 
prime meridian cm tliat continent, to which ail their geographical 
positions and territorial limits might he referred. This has given rise 
to m animated discussion: Professor Peirce, Lieut. Dnvig, and Lieut. 
Maury being in favour of nn American meridian; and 31 r. G. P. 
Bond the astronomer* Professor Lovering, and Professor Johnson 
taking port against it—while Dr. llnro expreifeed his wish fora univer¬ 
sal meridian. The matter is referred to a Cummiltee p and the opinion* 
of their most scientific men are to he solicited. The question, in 
my own pmuarinn, is m purely arbitrary, I hat changing a meridian is 
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of Hale consequence except in the undesirable confusion liable to arise 
in maps, chum, and navigation, from multiplying the beginnings of 
longitude and point* of departure* It is a point on which nature inter- 
prart no bounds: every place has its great circle passing through the 
zenith, nadir, and terrestrial poles, dividing the sphere into two 
hemispheric, tho east and west sides of which are mailers of course. 
A common meridian might simplify our tables, but the difficulty 
would lie hi the selection* When Ptolemy assumed the Canary 
Islands for the zero point* he considered them as the farthest possible 
western limit; and though we hare so long known that such an opinion 
is not admissible, the French, till very lately,reckoned their longitudes 
from Ferro, one of those islands, by command of their King. And 
really, in point of fact, Ferro had been as good as any os her meridian, 
except for the anomaly of there never having boon an observatory 
there. There is no nationality in true knowledge; and if we cannot 
obnun a meridian common to all the world, we may still see that the 
fewer there are, the better for practice* The grant lately made for 
publishing an American Naudcal Almanac may cast the die ; but, m 
I have already told those who did me tho honour of asking my opinion, 

1 consider that measure to be very unnecessary, for I would have a-i 
few ephemertdes as meridians; and certainly England and America, 
using the sune language and methods, muy well make a common stock 
in ihe IS be nil arts and sciences. 

Among other powerful impulses to the advance of intellect in the 
United States, is unquestionably the founding of that meritorious and 
powerful means of progress, the Smithsonian Institution, Thia wan 
eslablhhcd by the will of John Smithson, an English gentleman, a 
worthy scion of the Duke of Northumberland'* lineage, who left hi* 
property in trust to tho United States of America., for <f the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among mcm Tp This responsible and honour¬ 
able trust was accepted by tho Government; and an Act of Congress, 
] tossed on tho 10tb of August, 1$4G, appointed as trustees and governors 
the highest official member* of the administration, and Individuals 
selected for their known acquirements* Beridg the formation of an 
extensive library tud museum, a gallery of art, and lecture-rooms, tho 
I nst itu lion promises to publish an annual volume of original resea relies 
in history, philosophy, science, art, and literature. Its first volume, 
which bu been presented to our library, ecu j tains an account of the 
ancient monuments of the Mississippi Valley, with numeroiut plan* 
and illustrations. And through the acceptable agency of Mr. Ilenry 
Steven.', that jxirt of Air* Smithson's intention, the tL diffusion of know- 
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ledge, 1 ' b already in operation ^—in that he is authorized by the Regent* 
of tli? IiL-iijimion, to facilitate the mtercluuige of scientific memoirs 
between the United States and this country - thus, as It wore, throwing 
an hti-ilocLual bridge across the Atlantic, and thereby more extenffrely 
earn ing nut ihe testator's design. 

A subject which—usp^ially pincc the recent territorial acquisitions 
front Me*ico —agitates flic public mind in America, and I may say in 
England also, is the prospect of making an equatorial channel p so that 
the largest vessel may pass from the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean, 
and thereby avoid a hazardous and circuitous navigation. This lias 
been a desideratum for upwards of three centuries. It matters little 
that the railway which U l» crura the Isthmus of Darien and join 
Chagret to Panama is under elocution ; a water com mu n ieai ion Is loud ly 
demanded, oral three lilies of iraiirit are actuality under oonsideratiniu 
These arc, one across the Isthmus from Chagres or Porto Bello to 
Panatud; thy second, from Port San Juan, in the- Caribbean Sea, across 
the Lake of Nicaragua, to Eealejo, on the Pacific; and a third, from 
the mouth of the river Cutzoccnlcoa to Tehuantepec, The Spaniards 
had long a not tun that Fauamti, insalubrious ns it is, might be made 
the commercial focus of the world ; and the Isthmus named from it — 
only 45 miles wide—u still the great object of attraction, although its 
porpbyritie backbone, and its climate, seem tube insuperable obstacles. 
The province of Nicaragua—03 mile.* across in a straight line—is 
healthy ; but asa^pur of the Andes errases Its hike, the dpcnw* of evea- 
vadng through *uch a mountain would still be enormous ; and there U 
no good port on either shore. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 136 miles 
in breadth p but, as shown by our zealous member, Mr* O'Gomuin, baa 
a healthy climate and very productive soil, abounding ill large Umber, 
From the surveys of Moro r and statements of Don Jwcde Garay, ii ap¬ 
pears that no tunnel would be required ; though there must he a canal 
of 50 miles in extant, cut through a flat country, to connect two rivers* 
In order to meet the demand occasioned for the chorography of thy 
districts in question, Mr. ’WjW jxibiished a map of Central America, 
showing the different lines of communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, on a sheet 2 feet 2 inches high by 3 feet wide. Fresh 
material* have, however, arrived, and Mr. Trelawuey Saunders h now 
preparing two very compile map: the first h on a double elephant 
sheet, with a scale of 33 milts to an inch, the largest of any mip of 
that country yet constructed ; it extends, from the Isthmus of Tehuan¬ 
tepec to that of Darien, nod includes the above three proposed lines 
between the two oceans. The whole is carefully compiled from the 
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Lest existing documents, aided by the surveys and examiimtiow of 
Moro, Gsrdlii, Hopkins, Lloyd, and Lieut, Bally of lhe Royal Ma- 
rinesj, who hod the advantage of a long residence in those pflrlE, iteecss 
to state documonu, and personal management of Government surveys 
M r. Saunders'* second publication h a map of the Isthmus of Panama, 
by Mt p E™ Hopkins, a civil engineer, on a scale of about nine English 
miles to an inch ; a scab which gives room For the insertion ol the 
features of this important- part in considerable detail* It includes ihe 
route* from Panamd to Porto Bello j and from the Gulf of Dariecii by 
way of the Alrato mid Nuipi livery lo Capita Bay. 

Much of this part of central America hm bL'tu lately vWtcd by M. 
ife Morale*, an experienced naturalist* who went up the U&umasmla, 
its largest river, for about 100 league*. Obliged then to land, he ad¬ 
vanced 80 longues further—generally through virgin forests—ami 
readied the all but unknown district of Feten, in Guatemala. The 
1 Complex Rendu* f also mention that in September, 1849, Colonel 
Acosta wrote from the river Magdalena, in New Grenada, that he had 
attempted in vain to advance eastwards of that st&tioo, beyond about 
30 leagues. Mr, A. S, Oersted has also traversed those regions for the 
puqKTses of Natural History, and is now busily occupied with a 
scientific arrangement of the collected material*. He followed the chain 
of volcanoes in Costa Rica, but declares that he could not find the 
active peak of Chirrijw mentioned by Colonel Galindo. 

In Soul h America, bolany and natural history have been more pursued 
than geography; though the elaborate reswcbffl of such men as Dr- 
Weddell and others, who are sent by the French Government to botanize 
there 3 are sure to have their duo effect also in correcting the choro- 
gmphy of the scenes of their exertions, M. l^madryl has mailed on 
a voyage to Chili, chiefly with the intention of exploring the physical 
geography of the western Cordillera up to the Isthmus of Dunam L 
And by the copy of a letter from Lieut, Gillba lo Mr. E, Everett, 
with which I have been favoured, dated Santiago de Chili ? the 30th 
December, 1849, 1 find tliat the scientific expedition under that able 
officer had arrived at it* station and commenced operation*. “The 
climflte p l+ he says, ** ap|>ears very favourable to observation, atid wo 
hove lost only three nights, since commencing differential measures with 
Mar.n on the Ifilh instant/ 1 

CoNCt4;mKG Iltiu.vaKs. 

Such has been the progress of geography during the past year: 
but not witlis lauding the extra vagina! length to which ibis address lias 
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been cxtraded, it is only ton pwible that some interfiling topics 
of inquiry, as well eis recent work* of importance, may perchance 
halt passed unnoticed ; fur uni™ travellers am I authors keep them* 
iwlv^ mure in cquimniiicfttjfjn with noun? such cent ml point uf union 
tu Ibis Institution afford** it is scarcely possible to follow them, each and 
alii through their diver* explorations. If therefore any such ncci- 
dental and immlendcd omb*iun* should be observed, I tnut iliac the 
punks vmnutitt.il may see ihu advantage in be derived fur their own 
rnpuUtkKH as well m for the progress of geography, front funning a 
Closer Cocmndoo with such Societies as this* by & stronger support of 
its executive duties# 

That this spirit uf co-upcrmtkm fuis not hitherto existed to the de¬ 
sired atat f Hfna lobe oaing to miitncld opinions having too gouts 
rally obtained p to thnobjucLi and end# of our especial brail eh of know- 
letlge ; from its being cowtdered in purl rather than in its whale citoolj 
and from love^tigtilon laving been therefore separated into various 
«bdbrkionj working In ignorance of, or with a feeling of opposition 
or fivabhip towards,, each other, rather ihnn with that unity of purpose 
which would Bow from a dear peraplion that every different depart¬ 
ment is but a ramification of one and the &&me system, an affluent of the 
grand tide of geographical progreas into which they must all at length 
merge and #wdl the onward n cream. 

Till lately tbu general designation, « Geography," has been eon- 
ine-i to barely a single division of th* subject (if that mn he properly 
called & division which U neither very precise in its limits nor io the 
subjects which it i^prehrads), ntmdj, to little more than an enu- 
fm-rasson of ihe relative dlsJancea of citie* aid towns within certain 
boundaries uf the terrestrial *ndkce, arbitrarily established hy political 
expedience, and exhibited to the eye by ramus of a conventional sy*l«m 
nf gxsnnetriml projection* But ns geography really embraces almofft 
all the scicncra* and it* inquirim ore pregnant with tmascquence* im- 
pnrlat^t to the improvement of man, perhapi the netting will indulge 
me wiib ft few minutes uf addition] attention while I endeavour to 
trace the extensive emnprebtraivencs of ihu subject, and show how 
many anil what various das™ of persons may all contribute to the 
progress orsrietiev, and may all become members of the Geographical 
Sgcieiy. 

W L - have, indeed, amt field of study bdbwt*, in which collectively 
all our arts, sciences.* amf pursuit* are in close and obvious cotmexW 
lias occupied the attention of phlbwplinra fiora il« earliest 
nges, but only reached it* present approximation towards rigorous 
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accuracy* at ibe period when Urn fud ttienee* being betterunderstood 
and more esttaiflivdy cultivated* caused ihe adoption of appropriate 
arid effective im-thoeLs of inquiry, with new mean* anti appliances for 
observation, and enlarged facilities of intercom^. 

The epoch of Ibi* renewed dalum-stcp to the progrM of geographic 
idk&Cft may be fixed at about ihe commencement of the acvettteeulh 
century; since which time all the bearing* of the subject barn been 
more dearly define!, and the office* of it* allies more dfotincily sub- 
(fivhkfh Thus, Awiranumtf couilikn the mart, figure* die, motto**, 
properties* anti relative hiiiiieiiees of our glube* ami other heavenly 
bodies- and h reducible to nautical, goodesicul, and comkal uses, with 
unerring euclUude* 6Wi^ informs us of the earth's mechanical 
structure, and the traces of the revolution* Lhtough which it lias gone* 
owing to the consequences ofeaEcmiil and internal homing and cooling* 
and the mutual act ton of its variouacomptnenU, Mineralogy inquires 
more closely Inlo the particulars of the dementi) constitution of the 
geological material*; and Mctrvrolfvjy studies the variations of tlm 
atmosphere enveloping the earth, and its egrets through all the Protean 
change* on innrganir substance*, 

itiscovererw in any one of these: sciences, cannot but be couriered 
metre or directly as promoters uf geography; and yet the above- 
named only apply lo the inorganic section of our pursuit, Throw? 
which relate to the organic, have a still closer connexion and a mure 
immediate internt. 

Of the studies connected with organic matter. Botany * is that which 
find claims our mention, os well from being related to the simplest 
forms of living matter, u From the marked enlargement that has com 
over the spirit of it« Inquiries within the period of modem geography, 
Ztio&hjy and Pultrontoioyy are pursued in a similar manner, ami with a 
like succcm : and while questions respecliiag the “habitats of speck* rr 
and “centres of creation* 1 are conferring a deeper importance on those 
BCicuciw, they are at the tame time bringing them more completely 
within, the pale of gvugnipliy. With equal strides, has Anatomy bc*>ii 
advancing at a gigantic pace: comparative anatomy* strengthened by 
the powerful aid of the achromatic microscope, Inn petrel rated so tho¬ 
roughly into the Internal mechanism uf animated being*, and examined 
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ki eliwely the varied function* of aUT the vital organs, tliat* reacting froru 
the present upon pant time, it ha* enabled the palfmmtotagifit to reason 
a.-i securely i-uueemiijg tlie denizens of the earth in imti^diJiifiiD period*, 
os concealing [lie animal* n hi eh are still living and moving around ns. 
The crucial butanes recently afforded by the perception, fboru a mere 
fragment, as to (list gigantic bird, the dlnomis of New Zealand* am! its 
complete ccnifjtni&tkm by subsequent discoveries there, though so memor¬ 
ably is too well known to most persons present lo be dwelt on now j 
hut its geographical bearing may be pointed out, namely, the indication 
[hereby afforded uf a vast continent ilaving existed once over Polymsdaj 
of which the present islands are only ihe moreelevated portions. With 
regard tu the rapid extinction of the bird at a recent period, and its 
apparent unsuitablciiess to continued existence on the spot when its 
remains have been found, it has m u yet been remarked, I Udievc, that 
they may both be consequences of ihe sinking of the old continent; fur 
we can costly see tint if the extensive waste* and sandy wildernesses of 
Africa were to be submerged, and the ostrich was thereby to be driven 
up to the rugged and contracted ami cold summits of mountain*, it would 
neither be able to escape from is* enemies, nor find it* appropriate 
climate or food, anti therefore would Inevitably db-appear in a short 
space of lime, a* its congener, the diuomis, has dime. 

If result so lu I cresting lo geography are obtai ned from observations 
upon the lower classes of animals, we may well expect more important 
ConsequenCCG fro to the study arid advance of the numerous nrb and 
researches relating to Mai*, to all Ids various singes of existence, to his 
natural and physical qualities, and to his menial attributes# It is 
hardly possible to do more in this place than merely enumerate, that 
Jiffitwtnffit cniisulers the distinctions of the human urn** j //istory details 
their progressive development or extinction ; Policy forms ihe artificial 
division* of territory* and Commerce directs itself Lo every kind of 
natural and artificial produce Strategy seizes upon even advantage 
of facility, resource, and eligibility of ground ; Philanthropy to 
civilize aboriginal m cm i Statistics counts the population, and estimates 
how far the physical character of a country advances or retard* the 
prosperity of it* inhabitants, by its fitness to provide food anti occu¬ 
pation for them. Indeed, in no human pursuit can the truth of the 
axiom dial u union is strength, 1 * be verified more powerfully, than 
in the proper study of geography. 

Ey the conjunction of such branches, physical geography tenches the 
actual constitution of the? cart Ids surface, with the camm? forces and 
operations which have modified it, and the effects of it* inequalities in 
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level, as well of it* surfaces its irregular tlivkhm into land and water i 
also of climate, and consequently on its organic production* and their 
arrangement* Tills is paramount } insomuch that the distribution of 
plants nml animate, the march of the conqueror* the migration of tribes 
and the growth of civilizaiioij* are all actually determined by phydeu- 
geographical cau-^% the due working of which tends to modify nature, 
improve arts, promote the well-being of mati, und inereaH? his material 
Wt-alcii. On these ground*.* therefore, geography Ls the meet universal 
of human inquiries—the astronomer, the geologist, the botanist, the 
chemist nod die anatomist; as well as the traveller, the merchant, the 
manufacturer aud tbe agriculturist* have all and severally their appro¬ 
priate spheres of utility: but it requires their united ami multiplied 
observation* to generalize our acquaintance with the composition of the 
globes with ihe varied forms of animal and vegetable lift? scattered over 
its surface, or buried in ids strata, with the laws of climatology, and 
with other wonders of the tteibie world. 

Bat of all claws of individuate, to whom we may at present look fur 
the promotion of some one nr other of the v&rffw ramifications of geo* 
graphv p none have such frequent and available opportunities as naval 
and i ails tar) - officers. Visiting as they do, in the public service, all 
the most interesting spots of die world, the fold is kid invitingly be¬ 
fore lhem; and it is gratifying to know, dial ihe requisite scientific 
attainments for such operation* and researches ate already widely dif¬ 
fused among them, and nrc daily becoming more so* The members of 
these professions have much uuglewi of purpose, w ith a strong sense 
of duty, and an energetic duvotedness of spirit: but still it is advisable 
ta point out to them, the marked and important difference between the 
reckless adventurer and the coolly intrepid explorer; between voyages 
of discovery and the enteq^rktia of trade ; cad betiveen functionary 
missions and scientific searchings And however difficult it may be to 
familiarize ourselves with the la*t, still it should be remarked, for the 
encouragement of beginner*, that from the labour* and researches of 
our pmleecssorn w j e have readied a jiui&t where Science is divested of 
her nnifit re^Hiteive difficult ies t and the sternest results are reduced to 
a tangible and available form* Hence fact* and principles which a 
Newton or a Galileo would have yearned to know, are now at every 
inquirer** call* 

It may bo lung before we shall fully know why (Ins quail, the 
smiilEe&l of t he gallinaceous tribe, U fate I to be a bird of passage, 
although apparently so unfit to ernes oceans and tmcklwa deserts, 
—while the swift and powerful condor remains chanted, as it were, 
VQL- XX- f 
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i« its latitude: but still the migration* of fishes, anti many other in¬ 
quiries Into the geographical relations of Natural History, have been 
aMt-ndcd with interesting success. The labour, however* in which the 
surest return can Ik obtained in useful facts for our more iimngiliate 
wants, ia rather that of collecting geodesic materials for maps i and in 
this line the officers of the United Service are generally best qualified 
to shine. War haj indeed long had a marked Influence on this de¬ 
partment. of geography, and hence the numerous surveys and maps of 
conquests. From the exploit* of Alexander and Ctesar to those of Napoleon, 
Wellington, ami our Indian campaigner*. The French and English 
expedition* to Egypt, were the opening and renewal of our knowledge 
of that singular countiy ■ ami eten in the recent inarch of the American 
army to Mexico, the scourge of humanity was not without important 
results and fruits to geography- 

Puace, however, also lias its surveys, and grand surveys too* as well 
as war; and within the last few days, a remarkable Instance of dm 
peaceful cla^s hat come to liand, in (lie &hap> of two of Landoft, 

a contemplation of which will afford food fi >t every reflective mind. 

The first uf these, is a large map of the cities of London and West' 
minster in the early part of the reign of Queen Elizalxuh. Thk was 
presented to m by Mmn. Taperell ami longs, the publishers ; ami by 
its dim emu on.* ami characteristics, k is evidently a copy, but with addi¬ 
tions, ftf the one engraved by George Vertue in 1737, for the Society 
of Antiquaries, “in oblige the curious of Ins age/ 7 from the map 
which tlicu belonged to Sir lb ns Sloane. The date assigned if* ■>'»* 
1560, on the Inferential testimony of certain piers and building*, though 
at first, it was reports! to lie considerably older. London was already 
sft large as to create an unea-lnoas In the royal mind, ns to the elFocta 
of its probable extension : and in the reosoEiing* which followed, wg 
perceive, that though calculation on precise data may be esteemed ns 
truth in the couertde, arithmetic loosely applied to ordinary nHairs may 
prove inexact. The fallacy of prediction on such subjects is eminently 
displayed iu Sir William Petty's 4 Political Arithmetic/ a work printed 
in 1683, after much study of statistical returns and the bills of mor¬ 
tality. Duly pondering over the whole remits—am I by the “ City of 
London r * meaning “ thq housing wilbin the walls of the old city, with 
the liberties tljcwf; Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and to 
much of the built ground in Middlesex and Surrey whose houses are 
contiguous i hereunto "—he demonstrates that the growth of ihe metro¬ 
polis matt stop of iLs own accord before the year of Grace 1800; nt 
which period line population would, by Ids computation, have arrived at 
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exactly 5,359,000. Nay mowc, were It not Tor this stop, he shows that 
the increa.^ would double In 40 years, with a slight Decelerating incre¬ 
ment, as he gives the amount of human being* in the city for 1040 
at 10,710,0801 The identical year 1800, the eonitmuicemeut of a 
truly imporftmt century* found London still enlarging-, brick-fields anti 
scaffolding were invading all it* ottbkids| but the inhabitants, wlio 
had Increased in a reasonably rapirl ratio* numbered only 830,000- 
It might here be objected, that the two plane are rather topographical 
than otherwise; but such a consideration docs not at all invalidate the 
cotidmdons resulting from their examination* The local and limited 
compass embraced by topography, bears to the wide genercditie* of geo¬ 
graphy, tbe same interest and im|>ort as tliat which biography carries 
to the mutualities of history* Ho wlio Is acquainted with the multi- 
tudiaons details of the British metropolis, eanuut therefore study the 
exhibition before him hut with suqjriie. On the east he will perceive 
ihut the Tower stands separated from London, and Finsbury and Spital- 
fields exhibit nothing but trees and hedgerows i while on the west of 
Temple Ear the villages of Charing Cross, ftt. GiW*. and other seat- 
lured hamlets are segregated, and Westminster is a distinct city- The 
Intervening north hank of the river Thames, or the .Strand, has a 
line of seats mid garden* of the nobility ; a fact traceable in t he name* 
si till remaining. At the date of this old map, Loudon contained about 
145*000 inhabitant; ami wt*b then, as now, the very focus in w hich the 
royal, the legislative, ilie Mdimtific, and the trading interests of the nation 
were concentrated; being* as Camden said, is the Epitome of oil Jin tain, 
a* much above the rest as the cypress is above the little sprig. 1 * In 
the narrative of the visit of the Duke tie Najera to the Court of 
Henry VTU., in 1543, London is described as one of line largest 
cities in Christoudom, s * h s extent being near a leagued* The Thames 
was then the highway of the metropolis, and its single bridge a very 
wonder: “ never,” says the Duke** secretary, admiring its beamy, 
4 * never did I see a river so thickly covered with swans m thia/ p 
Paulo* Joviua said, that thefts bird* lit grou|« greeted thy arriving 
fleets ; and one of Cardinal Pole* suite described the view of the river 
above bridge os a vast mass of stiver, from the abundance of swans ns 
fiir a* the eye could reach. How has Commerce altered all tills 

The second of the presents mentioned is from iHtr. Wyld* being his 
Idlest map of London and It* environs, with a novel and import cm t 
addition of the levels taken by order of tbe CoimiUssio&crs of Sewers. 
Wi underfill is the difference. We now sec n very world of dwelling* 
of 30 mile* in circuit, w ith a population of 2,200,001) in the city and 
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itj; incorporated subnrba, and their food—wheat, flesh-meat, fish, ve¬ 
getables, fruit, milk, wine and malt liquore-co^ a nriijjon of ^ 
weekly ; ant! to this must bo added the constant dreulatbn of cash h, 
clothing, moveables, ami luxuries,—beside* the enormous espeiises of 
warming-, lighting, ami cleaning so vast a space. The supply of water 
amounts to at least 75 millions of gallons tlaily, to about 300,000 
tiuiisi®; while the ends consumed are averagedat 2,000,000 or ciuddriKw 
annually; ami every thing b still on the increase. The pre^nt sewer¬ 
age amounts to upwards of 7 millions of cubic feet « the Ilor i|, silJe [jf 
the 1 ha met, and nearly 2* million* on the south side. Here, then is an 
extent and population sufficient to cast our old map i„to cornpomire 
insignificance: hut London at both periods wus politically the Fame 
commanding great trade, property of every description flowing inm and 
dbtnbuln! from ,t, bearing an important sway in deciding tlic opinion, 
' ,f IIie tl ”l 1|rc at and arbitrating the fine of manv nations 

1 h«e plain, there font, show-on grounds which tappgntpfcy roodm 
un^t^le-hnw a city which so largely towered it, public 
tmn in a farmer age , I™ swollen into its present amazing extent a ,.d 
splendour; being now (he nucleus of ihe destiny of millions, ami a 
monument ,o the world of the wealth, rofimmient, Brlt} J gpi * 
° m inhnbmmts. J„ can ten plating this remarkable growth, If* 

— * r , ^ ° livaflCe ° f Proper,innate pop*, 

jousneamaad of having, as i„ some a**, to dspJore spec* once 

b " T 7" . t ,U >am ° f bnt ll0V ut,Ml 7 desolate. I have dwelt 

upon , h«, m order that TW* ld« of the plwsuro «f studying—,ot 
merr y Iookmg at-a map, and the imLnrlroly Burton-, opinion „b 0 
may be understood. Indeed, such mental apportion, by leading to 
the further unveiling of the general w^ogony and phenomena of 
nature, co„ nbntas hugely to the muni Nation of the glorious plan, 
design, Anri harmonious fitness of creation. 
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I .—Sente Account of the Volcanic Croup of Santorin or Thera, 
once called Calfi&te, or the Most JkautifuL Bp Lie Lit. E. 
ML LEYCKSTFEIt T R.N* 

JCotumucik-iik'd: hy CafiL Thomas GriTia, F.R-G.S. P iRfragti lbe AtlmiraltjJ 

Saktokin l ms, perhaps, no parallel in sliapc, except it be Am¬ 
sterdam Island, situated on the route from the Cajje of Goutl 
Hope to Australia. Herodotus (iv. 147) says that St was 
originally called 44 CallistiV or the Most Beautiful; probably 
before the eruption, which left it much Ln the same state that 
we now see it 

Thin group of islands is about GO miles N. of Crete, aud some- 
what more than 12 mites S* of Niu p the ancient los. The chief 
id ami of the group* Thorn* has been likened to a horseshoe; hut 
a crescent with its two points elongated and stretching to the 
westward would be nearer the mark. The N, cape is called 
Miwo Petra, or Black Bock; the N.E. Cape Kolumbo; 
the S.E* Cape Messa-Youno; the £s- Cape Exomiti \ and, of 
those forming the two points of the crescent, the one to the N* is 
Epauotnma, and that to the S. Cape Akrotcri- The former 
iKrars about N + b. E* 6 miles from the fatter, which gives the inner 
curve or shore of die island, an indentation of about 4 miles, and 
a distance (allowing for the irregularities) round it of 12 miles. 
The distance round the outer curve, also taken from these capes 
or western hems of the crescent, is 18 miles, filing a total coast 
line to the island of 30 miles. 

In no part id the island more than 3 miles across as the crow 
flies, and in some parts it is not more than / r of a mile; the 
distance by laud from Cape Mossa-Vouno to Cape Akroteri is 
about 6 miles ; from Cape Exomiti to Cape Kolnmlio 3| miles ; 
and from Kolumbo to Eponomerin, the town at the N.W* 
extremity, about 2 miles. 

The shores round the inner cune appear to be the edges of 
the crater caused by tho eruption which separated Them from 
the neighlx*tiring and opposite isles of Therasia and AspromsL 
They anr the most frigntfiil precipices that can be imagined, 
and appear of the colour of iron dross, except where their sum- 
nuts are capped with a deep layer of pozzolana. They vary in 
you xx, n 
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height from about 500 to 1200 feet: in slope from 45 to the 
perjjetidieular + It is along the edges of these precipiccg tliait the 
principal towny, of the bland are built—Epanoraeria to the N* f 
and Merovouli and Thera In the centre of the curve or indentation. 
Nothing presents a stranger spectacle than these houses, like 
eyries perched along the very edges, and many of them excavated 
in the vast beds of pozzolnna. 

Under the town of Merovouli is a promontory called Skart> f 
which projects about one-third of a mile. It is steep, and upon 
It are the remains of a castle, built by the dukes of Naxos. 
Here also lived in the tune of Touumefort all the principal |>eo|i3c 
of the island ; hut the violent shocks of earthquakes, particularly 
those which occurred when Neo Koimeni {or S'ew Burnt Island) 
wits produced* have frightened all the Inhabitants away* and it Is 
now the abode of aquatic birds. 

I[] order to make approaches to the towns upon the cliffs, the 
Inhabitants—the most industrious race in the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago—have cut in the side of the precipice?, in three different 
places* zig-zag stairs or roads, with immense labour. Those 
leading from the sea up to Thera wore constructed under the 
direction of Wail lev, a German engineer, and cost 33*000 drach¬ 
ma* ; the ascent, for it good pedestrian, will take about twenty 
minutes. From the summit the road runs along the edge of the 
precipice* and, in many places, over the habitations* winch arc 
built iu ibe face of them ; for to the N. of Merovouli and to the S* 
of Thera, the chimnics rise up on each side* anti there is scarcely 
any other sign of a dwelling to be seen. 

All the northern half is composed entirely of volcanic ma¬ 
terials, iron, pumice, lava, jttzzdana, &c. ; and three remark¬ 
able looking mountains occupy n great part of the space from 
Merovouli to the village of Phi into, which is on the road to 
Epaiiomerift* and about a mile from it 

The southern half contains tbc Greater Elias, of limestone or 
marble formation, the peak of which is the highest laud in San- 
torin, rising 1887 feet above the level of the sea. It. is in tltat 
part where the island is broadest; to its S.E. side is joined by a 
ridge called the Sell ada, that of Messa-Vouno (or Half Mountain), 
in allusion probably to its size, which is little more than half the 
height of tlie other. It is very precipitous, formed of limestone, 
anti its S.E. point terminates at the cape of the same name. On 
its summit are many remains and inscriptions of the ancient city 
of Thera. 

At the S + extremity of Santorin rises Mount Platanimns, also 
of limestone ; the southern side descend* to the coast near Cape 
FxoimH. On its; eastern slopes are out many rock tombs of a 
very remote age, and W* uf the cape are the remains of a mole 
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tinder water, supposed to be ton g to the ancient city of K lemma* 
hut no inscription has been found to identify this spot with the site 
of ihut city. 

From its western sbom or diffe, and where the mountains do 
not come in the way* the inland has a rapid descent to the E 4 X., 
and S- coasts, and is entirely cult!rated with the vine- In fact, it is 
one uninterrupted smiting vineyard, which, in the summer months, 
presents a most pleasing aspect, particularly after ascending to 
Thera by the zig-zag roads from the crater, where all Is desolate. 
Tim villages with their whitewashed buildings spring up* as it 
were, out of the mass of vines. Farther to the S.„ the town of 
Pyrgos* upon its conical eminence* with Mount surmounted 

by the convent dedicated to the saint of that name, forint a 
Sjdcudid boundary to the view in this |j*rt of the idancL 

On the western side of the part engulphed, or, in other wqrds, 
the crater, are two islets, hy name Thera da and Asprouisi, 
fragments of Cal list i, and separated from H hy an eruption 
which FIiny mentions (Hid. A w tiL, iv, 12, ed. Hunlmn). The 
first named is to the N. of llm other, and very much larger; its 
length from N* to 8. is about 2^ miles, its breadth a mile, and its 
circuit 7 A miles. its eastern coast exactly agrees in strata and 
height with that of Thera opposite, from which it b distant at its 
N. end not more than a mile; it also elopes rapidly off to the 
opposite side, the shores of which are low. Its formation is 
purely volcanic; it produces wine and cotton, Ptolemy places 
a town uijou it, which was in ail probability opposite to l |iano- 
ineria, where there are two churches: one llagia Irene, the 
other llagia Phone-rnmenn. The latter has ancient marbles in its 
construction, and over its door is a Email Ionic capital: the 
former has for the sup|Kirt of its altar a pedestal ornamented with 
a garland and a bull's head ; these, with a few fragments of 
tnarble and a portion of ancient tessdated pavement in the Hour 
of the church Phanoromeim, are all the remains of a town that J 
could find, Nearer lo the shore tliere are ruin? of houses of the 
middle age*, perhaps Venetian, thrown down as if hy am earth¬ 
quake. The inhabitants told me that when the weather was 
calm others may be seen under water. The Abbe Pogues, in his 
work on Saittorm, remarks that, in 1836, some countrymen, 
labouring in a held, found near this spot a beautiful Egyptian 
sarcophagus, which they broke in pieces* and I juried the frag¬ 
ments. 1 questioned the Demarch upon the subject, w ho sent for 
somo people to examine them about it ; they were agreed as to 
finding a marble which had loiters upon it not Greek, and also 
figures of birds and deer. 

Tonniofiorl does iloi admit that the modem Tlienisia bore that 
ufiine in ancient tinier but that it must be 1 1 iota, which is 
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part, the other has 20 fathoms. A largo Austrian barque was 
riding out a strong gala upon the former during our visit.* 

We now proceed to the history of the three volcanic moun¬ 
tains in the centre of the crater. 

Within the last twenty-one centuries three islets have been 
thrown up io the middle of this gulf* which, as they came hy 
volcanicagency, are by the Greeks called KfumenU or burnt islands. 

The most ancient of these, or the one nearest Asprtmlai, is now 
called Palseo Kaimeni, ur Old Burnt Island. It made its ap¬ 
pearance in n-r. 197, according to Justin. 

The chronology of the various appearances of Thera and the 
adjacent islands Ls thus stated by? TIiiiy (Hirt Nci^ b_ c- S7r 
cd, Harduin):— w Among the Cyclades there arose from tlie sea, 
in the fourth year of the 135 th Olympiad, Thera and Thenisia ; 
Ijctween the same, ISO yeairs after, LLiera, also railed Automate; 
and at the distance of two stadia, after an interval of HO years, 
in our ago, in the consulship of M. Junius Sihmna and L. Bailing 
(A-D. 19), ell the Bth of Jnly t Tina,.' The time assigned 
to the appearance of Thera. n,c* 237, is evidently a blunder* 
arising either from Pliny *5 carelessness or some corruption of the 
text. It may refer to the disruption of Tbeara from Theresia* men¬ 
tioned in book ii, c, 12. The time of the appearance of Hiorn, 
nccording to this passage, would be n c. 107, But the time of 
the einciting uf Jlicni out of the sea is fixed by Justin (xxx, 4) 
at the year lie. 197. Pliny’s date is certainly wrong; and that 
of Justin may lie bo too* The fact, however, of the island rising 
al>ove the sea, owing io volcanic agency, cannot be doubted. 
Strabo states (L p. 57, ed. OifiEEih.), “ Between Thera and Tk 1 - 
rnsiit frames rase out of the waves for font days, bo that the whole 
sea boiled and blazed, and they gradually threw up an island, 
just as if it wen. 1 raised by maebaukai mcjuis, composed of liquid 
nmssra ; the circuit of the island was twelve stadia. After the 
cessation of the eruption, the Rhodians, who were then masters 
of the seas, first ventured to hind on the spot, and to build on the 
island a temple to Poseidon Asphalius/ 1 W ith respect to the 
emersion of Thia, Pliny can hardly be mistaken, as he gives the 
day of the month and the year uf tlie consuls* which, as observed, 
was A.P- 19* or the sixth year of Tiberiufi Caesar, including the 
year of his accession ; hut then it was more than 110 years after 
the appearance of Hi era. The numbers in lTmyhi text ore 
doubtless corrupted* 

II iera * coins Eo have had t wo, if iiot three, augmentations ; hut 


* Sif Chu, Lyrll ruiiiidrri. ibe liLkikdi and gu]fuf SMifafin lu !# eSm Khmiid of a 
Tulciuie ikt o'licro) miff at wMjgL W Lecu udargod by dtfiiHia* 

fie*™, and wliiela Itu uLi ice bHome 3 a! f nilnEwgad beEK’nrJi tiir tin J Ew« gl> *-rv ■* clan1 

ll:r ctittfiKK uf vn-.- h ■ L■ i1 Wk? Olklj F firry nikil Marrow chiiiki «rtSkJnkmr£i*lm|f wjLli a. Cflh 
tF*t ii wbplly bj Mw priputar SbwrT of H emtm yf iVpi/'—. 
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the date of the first is uncertain. The second iocrcase which it 
received was in a + o. 72 i3, during tie reign of Leo the [saurian, 
and happe ned on its uurtlimi side, ns the Abbe Pogues says, who 
11 notes Theopbflues; according to whose account it must have 
been produced by an eruption of prodigious forte, as pumice was 
vomited in sufficient tpiaiititics to cover the shores of A*ia Minor, 
Lesbos, and Macedonia. After the lapse of more than seven con- 
turics, and according to a Latin inscription at Skaro* dedicated 
to Francis Crispus IL, Duke of Naxos, hi December, a d, 1457, 
this island received Its third increase on its N.E. side* where there 
is now the chapel of St. Nikolo, and a small bay which emits 
exhalations containing much iron m their crnnposklon. The 
Abbe Fe^uea quotes Fere Richard, a French Jesuit missionary 
o f San ton n, in the middle of the seventeenth century ; w ho says 
that two centuries after Rue event the ground was still hot, ami at 
times fire ami smoke were seen to issue from that sjjoL 

Pateo Kaimepi, at the present time (1848), shows some little 
capacity for cultivation and produces a little grass, and here and 
there a tig-tree* There h not a vestige of ancient building upon 
it, and all its ivorlli end k cut up by immense fissures or rente, 
some near 50 feet deep* AH are grim enough, being of black 
lava- Tins island ha* no regular cone. It is about twro miles in 
circuit; its distance from Apnmnisi k 1 mile and 4 links, and the 
greatest depth of water 190 Fathoms. 

More than a century passed away, and the Santorini ots fancied 
that they were secure from further troubles, when, in 1573, they 
were visited by another terrible eruption, which gave birth to an 
inland about a mile and a quarter N R of the last-mentioned ; 
which, being smaller than the other, the Greek* sumamed Mikm 
Kainieui, or Small Burnt Island. The Abbe Pegucs quotes 
Fathers Richard and Kircber as his authorities for the cruptlom 
'The former say*, A great number of old people in this isle say 
that they have seen the lire form an island near to our own, in the 
midst of the sea, in 1573 ^ and for that reason it Is called Mikm 
Kaimciu to distinguish it from the other, which is larger.” 

Kircber (Mundi suhter^ 1 iv T p 182, 1668) reports from 
tlie panic author a second testimony, in a conversation which they 
hnd together at Home. “ JLPure Richard tells me,” sap 
*■ that near the isle of Palaco Kaimeni a second has arisen, which, 
according to the testimony of the old people, burned a whole year. 
Jo Live middle of this little island, which is called Mikro Kuimeni, 
one hta'-j ait tlie present day u huge pit, which is small at hoUoin 3 
and becomes larger towards the orifice. From tin* opening came 
forth, ns from a furnace, enormous rocks and stones,, mixed with 
clouds of ashes, and here formed a mfl flg w hich roae from the 
I Nit tout of the waters. Me assure* me that these tires, which are 
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cl surged with sulphur and bitumen* are never extinguished, and nf 
times burst forth with great impetuosity/* The ulterior of the 
cone, at this time* h exactly jis described by Pure Richard, 
Mitro Kiilmenl consists of a cone 222 feet in h eighty rent on Its 
south side. The crater may be about 80 feet deep, and about 
the same number of yard* in diameter* On its north side is a 
considerable bunk of large blocks of lava and ashes. 

Though unconnected. with the subject of the burnt islands 
within the crater, i shall mention another extraordinary volcano 
which first appeared in the year 1650, on the N,I3. coast of fckni- 
torin* about miles from Capo Kolnmbo, 1 shall again refer 
to die elaborate work of the Abbe Pegties for nty materials, who 
also quotes from the Jesuit missionary, Pore Richard* an eye¬ 
witness. It appear^ according to this witness, that— - 

w In the year 1649 the inhabitants of Sack tori el felt such violent 
shocks of earthquake*, that in their ikr they thought of leaving the 
island, and seeking safety elsewhere to avoid the dangers that threat- 
enetl them. The result will show how much reason they had for alarm, 
if they could have foreseen ail that was about to happen. In the be¬ 
ginning uf the mouth of Maid], I6oO, the earthquakes recommenced 
with greater violence, and caused many houses to tumble down, anil 
immense forks to detach ihtitckselv es from the ctiffn, and to roil into 
the Re:*, destroying everything before them. These earthquakes were 
preceded by a drought, which greatly incommoded the inhabitants; 
also by calms so long and so extra ordinary, that the oldest inhabitants 
had never experienced the like. This they considered els the pntwige 
of some great misfortune* The mills having ceased to work, bread be¬ 
came scarce* and the people were threatened with famine* In this 
calamity, which spread affliction u round* prayers and processions were 
resorted to ait over the island (by Greeks a^ well tLt Catholics), and 
prcacldug in the churches* and exhorting of ainnem to repentance, and 
invoking the people to take shelter in the mercies of God. 

"On the 14th of September were felt afresh violent and frequent 
shocks* which continued to the following day, not only in Santeruu 
but iu all the Cyclades* ami shook the distant islands of the Archi- 
pelaga* They were accompanied by frightful ruariug mdse* under¬ 
ground, so that even the stoutest heart quailed. In this manner the 
remainder of the month pa ssed, during winch* Instead of diminishing, 
the shocks in creased to suck a degree that ail business witi given up, 
and all attended the churches or processions ■ and once* while at prayer, 
n shock w’jts felt so strong, that all thought the church would fall and 
bury them tinder the ruins. 

ik September 27th particularly, the fear rose to such a height, caimi-d 
by a shock so frightful and furious* that the houses rocked to nnd Fro 
like a stream agitated by the wind*; so mueb **» (say* Pore Richard), 
that one could my with truth* SSub pedlbus nvugire solum, et jugu 
eoepui men/ 

“AHer this frightful mrlhquakc^ one saw thrown out of the seo T at 
Ihree different timi** about four miles IS\E* of Santoriu. op|K«ito ihe 
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roflk Antydros (Amor-i> Poulo), towards ttu> island of Amni-go. a 
cloud of tliink smoke mixed, with flames., and visible ai six miles, to the 
licight of about 18 feel: at the stttnc time was smelt a slouch so Imr- 
tiblu, that ihm thought it proceeded from the infernal regions, This 
Miction became quite iflfti^portable, and none were able up divine the 
cause. Six days previously we had remarked the sea oil this s]H)t to be 
perfectly green* which announced tint dissolution of metals which the fire 
was tuning upon. Shortly afterwards appeared upon this spot a heap 
nf white earth like anew, and in the form of a bird’s nest; and aftcr- 
wnids a cloud of smoke like a high tower, which disappeared directly, 
and an hour after was followed by another column larger than the first. 
The earthquake continued all day, but not so strong, the volcano 
laving forced an opening to allow the gases to escape, and covering 
tire ji«* with pumice* 

f( Saturday, £®th. The volcano btir^t forth afrcuh, and another 
volume of smoke thrown up out of this heap of white earth to an 
immense height,, even tci the clouds ami disappearsL *n hour afu a r- 
waids. In tin afternoon the smoke again appeared, but ten time* as 
^rri-atj and lasted til! the Following day : this was tin? signal of a terrible 
explosion that was ukiui to Take place; meanwhile, the people still 
continuing at prayer* An eruption took place with n fearful crash, 
and emitted flames like Ho*k* of lightning, lav*, and red-hot fftones s 
wilh knots- like cannon or thunder, ami a smoke of -Hitch a frightful 
density tlL,u all weresdzed with terror. 

“Sunday* 2#th iSepb The smoke continued ^till in the same place, 
but in form and colour very diHerenb In the centre of thu column 
ime perceived streams of burning matter resembling liquid fire, which 
darted in the tdr whh the velocity of a thunder!mil; ami from the 
bottom of tills vast gulf of fire wsu kept up the most horrible uproar, 
and enormous rocks were thrown oat with violent detonations The 
m?a w;is roaring, the earth shook, the air appeared on fire, nod flame* 
\u-re emitted in torrenl^ from the cmttT, acconi[muied with claps of 
thunder. So loud was the none on that day, that it was heard as far 
as the Dardanelles, At the island nf Seia the noi*e ms *i great, tliatt 
the people imagined a great naval actio® was being fought in the 
neighbourhood. The earthquakes were m violent* that Lasigier. in 
hi? * History of Venice** says they werv felt in Crete; anil a Venetian 
squadron that was passing Santorifl at the time, narrowly escaped 
shipwreck. In the harbour of Chums, the sea rose of n sudden to a 
considerable height, and the ships and galleys* drove from their anchors, 
and were struck with such violence that two large ship, with several 
boats, were wrecked by the violenc e of the waves caused by the eurth- 
q Link e ; and, according to Fere Hick an!, the cilid e rs were throw n to 
jHjch a height na to be earned to Anatolia and Flatica. Abu, -<ap 
the same author, the subterranean fires threw into tho nlr huge rocks 
to a distance of sis; miles. We have seen in the fields a stone thrown by 
the fire no large that fifty men could not move it. At length;, alter 
grout tumult, rage* and agitation, die ^ea, being muck troubled by the 
materials which were continually thrown up, ebbed and flowed upon the 
coasts, inundating the country' adjacent. 
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“ On another occasion thy iru i* slated to liave burst its bounds, 
overflowing the neighbouring land* and houses on them, aUo carrying 
away the cat Me that were feeding there, and *ua] lowing them up fai 
ever* On this occasion 500 arpeuts* of laud, upon the cast coast, vim 
*ubuiargod i quantities of fig and olive-tree* were torn up j and fire 
churches thrown down* Two ancient towns at Cauinri and PerLssa 
were disinterred at the same time, which probably some previous earth- 
quake hud engulfed. The road also, w hich then enisled round Cape 
Messa^Youno, was sunk beucath the ^&U i rs, At the isle of Niu, 
twelve miles distant, the eea rose to the height of sixty feet, destroying 
I rets and shrubs, and depoidliug vast heaps of pumice, At Zea the 
rose equally high, and was so much agitated Umt a Turkish man- 
of-war in tike port broke from her anchor, and was wrecked upon ibo 
shore. 

* A The earthquakes, whtel] laid boon felt with such terrible violence, 
produced uimi disastrous effects; and Pore Richard say& that Pliny truly 
remarks, * There ii uu style of building so capable of offering resist¬ 
ance to earthquakes m those arched/ All those at S&ntorin aru ardsied, 
and bulk of a mortar of extraordinary' to i tacky - t ilwse I liave seen 
rock to and fro like ship* in a gale, aud at times resume their perpou- 
diciilar* More lhan 200 hud t heir roofs split, uml about fifty were 
Overturned: the mountain of Mem void! was split, and each day one 
secs qiiantitles of rocks roll with niijjetuasity into the sea. 

“ Monday, 30th September* and the three following tlays, the Inha¬ 
bitants were suddenly seized with excruciating pam in their eye*. Few 
iseaped this evil* and tnost remained bliud three days. Many sank 
under the pain of this malady, and others were suffocated by the pesti¬ 
lential vapour thrown out of the volcano. In the parts of the klantl 
nearest to it T the number of per*on& killed amounted to 50, and of 
animals upwards uf 10Q0 of all kinds. 

^OdQb'r 2nd, In the night a country vessel from Amorgo ran u»OD 
the bank of material* vomited by tin? volcano and heaped up below 
the level of tike sea, when the whole crew perished from suffocation* A 
Isoat, with nine men in it t wa* thrown upon the coast of N\u; the 
crew were all dead and much iulioictl, eyes inflamed p and all lu an 
attitude which indicated ibe action* of isjjdi at the time of dissolution. 

** December Gth. The force uf the volcano liad visibly ditrtaMd, 

"■* 20eIl The volcano almost totally exhausted* and the trembling* 
of the earth ceased lo be felt ; and at the end of the year the volcano 
was extinct, but the sea was observed to hoi) there up to the year 1G5G. 

The island thus produced has now disappeared, leaving a luink 
with 10 fathoms the least depth of water ou it + It is well known 
to the Sant orb ftshermeu, who catch there tt fish very like our 
perch. We had a dish of them while sounding. The bunk bears 
about JJ. K. from Capu Kolumbu, 3 pillcs and A distant. A 
fisherman gl ]t , wc j m c_btj spot by mooring a buoy uj mn it. I 
should take it to be a sunken cojlu, about a utile round the top; 
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within the 20 fathoms line, the soundings off to it from Cape 
Kolumbci, an: 6, 12 , -IS, 1-10, Hj2 t 83, <*3, 13, 11, iO t lalhoins. 

On the night of Octotwr 17th, while our cutter was hove 
to, off the shoal, ready for resuming her work lit the morning, 
rumbling noises were heard, like distant thunder, both at S r. st., 
and again at 11. Tlie night was quite fine, and not a sign of a 
thunderstorm in the heavens. 

Fifty years had elapsed since lilts pOOUlfWWJQ of the eruption 
which haa just been described* and during that time every tiling 
bad been tranquil[; but the fires Lad coastd only to bum forth 
with fresh fury* The Abbe Poguea, with much industry, has ako 
collected all tho facts relative to the birth of Neo Kahaem, and one 
of the old manuscript papers concerning the event now lies before 
me. [t belongs to the family of Dclemla. The following, how¬ 
ever, are the most striking farts as elated by tbe Abbe. 

«Il appears that on the 18th of May, 1707, near mid day,two blight 
shock# of i^rthqitake wifii felt at &iitorin j but they excited hub' atten¬ 
tion, On the 21#* following, between noon and one tfclock, another 
shock wm felt, which made no more impression than the two otliere- On 
the 23rd, Monday, at sunrise, near the amid l Kami eni, ami ni the distance 
of 200 metres from its west coast, where there were 9 fathom* water, 
and where fliu fishermen were accustomed to haul their nets, there 
appeared upon tlie surface of the water something like u floating reek - t 
others thought it a shipwrecked vessel about to be ikudied flgauut *ho 
small Kaimeiii] and the sailors of the Island, in the hope of plunder, 
Mpeetlily embarked and approached the spt; but upon arriving, to 
their great astomshnictit, limy found that il w*is a new rock just come 
into tlie world, composed of black rock# arid white earth elevated above 
die water. Half dead with fear iLey quickly returned to Them* 
Nevertheless the next day the 2-lth, many oilier petisnfis, *ome of them 
ecckdatdo^ proceeiled to Elm H|Hrt to satisfy tliemsclves and were rye- 
witnc^c* to the fact; also for many day# people landed on this bank, 
ud stopped from reek to rock, finding many delicious oy*u-re attached 
thereto ? the white earth cm lik? brand, and was very like ft in texture ; 
u ]*o they found many sen hedge-hog* attached to enormous blocks 
thrown up by the volcano. The sen became troubled* and emitted 
sulphuric exhalation #; about this time vast numbers of fi#h in the 
neighbourhood perished* From the 23rd May, to the 14th of June, 
lluT island iucri^sed from the sue of a mole-hill, and almost in- 
serudbljr, without violence, without nolle, without agitation, to the 
1 1 l ight" of pearly sevwiyr or eighty met™, and in the interval 
iitcre**ed in proportion to its elevation, and appeared to attain a mile 
in dteuit* At this time, the .^ca fur many tulles become discoloured/” 

It would bo beyond the Unfit* of tin* paper, to enter into all 
tile details of this' phenomenon, curious a* they are, for they 
extend over a period of more than six years. 

u July 5th, for tbe first time lire appeared, and the volcano Honied 
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to have ojK-ned a possa|e. July Ifidi, between the new island and the 
small Knime-nij where before wo hod found no bottom, there appeared 
n large chain of black roc ha* separate and distinct, to the number of 
eighteen, which at fast united aud formal for tiicniseh&i an island 
separate from the others, and the jHxiplc called it the block island* also 
the first., the white island; but at length they mikd, ami the hliaek 
n>eks + in the course of the eruption* become the centre of the ocliuri 
Island, or Noo Kaimpni* 

“ July 18th* the force of the volcano became greater, ami omuy of 
the inhabitants removed to the neighbouring bland** Nlo, Amorgo, etc, 

“July tilth, fire appeared at two different points, and all tJie in habitant 
resident in Share (which advances at a great height towards the burnt 
islands) began to move away from their dwellings, and iho black inland 
rapidly merited in die* July 31st during the night* wits heard a dull 
Bound as of many pieces of cannon fined at a distance,, which continued 
many days, but became louder, and at these times the extremities (if the 
island were in continual movement. August 22nd in the morning, the 
island had become much larger, und another chain of rocks had arisen 
during the night. 

“Sept. 5th, the fine had opened another passage, at the extremity of 
I he black bland, towards Theresia; reports like those of subterranean 
artillery still continued with great violence, shaking the doors and 
windows. Sept. 9th* the white and black islands began to unite* but 
as the discharges took place, vast blocks of rock, followed by ashes* 
issued from the principal crater. 

“21st, there was a grand explodes: red hot rocks* of prodigious 
size* were thrown to a distance of two miles f the volcano wu then 
tranquil until the 2oth, when it redoubled its efforts, sending all die 
jieopfe to cflurch to pray for forgiveness for their sins* 

“During the month of October the discharges were daily, and the 
great crater never ceased to play. During the month of November, 
the volcano wa* not so violent, but the smoke was more dense. 
Feb, IOtEi t 1^09, at eight in the morning, Santorini experienced a 
v in h nt earthquake, succeeded by a very frightful explosion from the 
volcano. April 15lh, the same year, was remarkable for another terrific 
explosion* 

“July 15th* 1708, a parly was made up, of which the Latin Bishop 
was- one, to endeavour to effect a binding, but without success. It 
appears that they tried at all points* and the nearer they approached, 
the more boiling wm the water; and it is confidently stated that the 
jfiich ran out of the seams of the boat. The attempt was given up, 
they being almost smothered by a slower of ashes and a volume of 
smoke* The height of the island at this lime-was about 200 feet, 

“ In 1710 and 1711 eruptions continued at intervale, 

“Sept. 14, 1712, the fires became extinct, and the volcano died. 17 

Its present appearance is that of a tact bank of black volcanic 
rocks of various shapes and size, and about 2 miles and a half in 
circuit h him a beautifully perfect cone at its S + E. side, which 
is 351 feet high, and close to thi* is the white heap of pumice* 


* 
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Bay of Si. George and qf Exkaktiicm. 

denominated in the narrative " white island ” embedded in which 
I have found many shells (which were much starched), amongst 
them those of oysters, hove up from the bottom at the tune of the 
eruption. The birth of this island, disastrous as it may have 
been to the islanders at the time* has turned out an inestimable 
advantage to them, and also to strangers visiting Santonin for it 
adonis the safest port inside the crater. Ships lie between it and the 
cone of Mikro Kaimera ; the direction of the passage being about 
N-Mf.W*, and SJ 5 .E.; the width in the narrowest part about 30 to 
40 fathoms; the least depth of water in the centre is 7 fathoms. 
The prevailing winds are in the summer strong from the KEL, 
it ad in wi n ter from the & l i mve seen some 20 vessels moored here* 
In Port Megalo, with fasts to cither shore, where there are bollard* 
of pozitulaun and lava, at intervals, placed for that purpose 5 the 
water is so deep immediately outside the passage, that anchors 
are of little use. A ship of war coming into the crater with the wind 
at N. p should steer outside, or to tbe eastward of Mikro Kaimcui, 
lower her cutters and have warps ready for running out; luff 
round close to the south of that island, run her fasts out to the 
bollards, and uioor head and stern. On the S, AY. side of Ueo 
Kaiineni is a bay called after St. George, (on account of a Greek 
church there, dedicated to that saint,! and in it, small us it is, 

[ have seen a number of Greek brigs ; indeed a frigate might lie 
there, Abo on the N. E. aide are three small bights where 
small vessels liaul close in, and ride out the Mcl-tem or EL K 
wind with safety. In the Bay of Exhalations, on the S. E., vessels 
may also Ho, but it is unsafe with the wind to the south, The Greeks 
have made a small building yard at the Bay of Exhalations, anti 
the workmen live in boles excavated in the 3 urn dec. Y esscls nut 
wishing to anchor at the volcanic islands, in the crater, may go 
round to the south of the island under Cape Akrotcri, where they 
may lie in safety from half a mdetoandlc offshore ; the depth of 
water is 1 0 fathoms; bottom, sand and weeds- For the anchor¬ 
ages of Santoriu I must refer the reader to the excellent chart 
of the island, executed, under the directions of Cupt. Graven* 
by Lieut, Mansell, B.N. 

Sautorin contains thermal and mineral waters, which have 
given rise to much speculation. L shall tirst notice those in the 
Bay of Exhalations, on the S. E. side of Neo Kaiineui T winch 
is about large enough for one ship of the line. Immediately upon 
entering this little bav, particularly if the sea has been much 
agitated by a strong wind, one is strode by the red appearance of 
the water, which is also communicated to the black lava rocks 
around ; and upon a closer exam illation, bubbles arc seen rising 
ami breaking all over the place. And not only bubbles, but 
strong springs sometimes rise, which cuine up from a depth of G 
* Juii pubbihrtl hjf tlif —Kl*r 
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fathoms, with ouch force as to elevate themselves an belt or two 
above the surface ; and what is more singular, they are not always 
red, but sometimes green, and at other times quite dear. It Is a 
fact dearly established that these springs have a great effect on 
copper. The “Research” never lay there times enough to have 
her sheathing thoroughly cleansed, three days being the longest 
period aho remained; hilt we $unk some extremely dirty pence 
for a week, and upon removing a film which covered them, and 
which came off upon Ixdng touched hy the finger, the metal 
beneath was ns bright as when it came from the mnit 

Monsieur Landercr, the King's apothecary at Athens, has 
analysed this water; and the following is the result s— 

Specific gravity, I l OK>. 


Giirbniyite of soda * 



drain*. 
21 ‘333 

I>itEfi of iime * 



3 023 

SidjduUc of soda 



. Oli 10 

Ditto of magabdii 



18-300 

Muriate of soda 



, l(W*e6(j 

Ditto of lime . 



. 8-000 

of pyritc and iodine* 





Ra&hlue: Rroine, carbnuk add gas, hydros ulph uric gtm, oxide of 
iron* and traces of oxide of iflagiicaia. 

When the wind has been blowing strong, I have known these 
spriuga discolour the water nearly to the shores of Them, winch 
are about a mile and a half from the source- The thermometer 
did not not show any difference in the temperature. Invalids in 
the summer resort much to this Ray for ha thing. 

The springs of Cape Exomiti flow* from the limestone rock 
close to the sea, within the Anns of the ancient port, supposed to 
be that of Elcusis. I made the following observations. Friday, 
July V. 1st, 1848, G. 30 p. si. temperature of air Fahr* 77 s ; of the 
sea, 75*j of the spring running freely from the rock, 89*. I drank 
some of the water ; it had not the least taste of salt i many large 
wasps came to drink. We tlug a hole in the Sand close to the mar¬ 
gin of the sea, w hen the spring came freely, and the temperature 
was then 86*. 

Ausly-ris by Monsieur Landercr* 

tirtit* 

Muriate ofmrb. * 23*050 

Sulphate of miigueriu . y-n4Q 

Carbonate of lime . . „ .3 - 583 

Brnme. 

Residue. 

flan, aeid-cnrbonic. 

Gap, hydro-suijdinrir. 

Tlie springs of Plaka, under Megalo-Khorio, rise near the 
little port of At! ie nous, from under tome very high eliflk, 
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wltliin the gulf* and. as at Exomiti, they flow dose to the 
tun. They fire tepidi brackish, and inodorous. The specific 
gravity is L'GIO; and the analysis by Monsieur lamderer shows 
the following result:— 


Si ill (June of mcfcgiiffftML s 
Muriate of undo ,* * 

Muriate of ma^ncria * 
Carbonate of sotla 
Carbonic acid. 


IH-ttJO 
8 740 
3-540 
2-143 


These waters are used to drink, as well ns for bathing ; and if 
they have all the merits that are ascribed to them, there ought to be 
very few sick in Sautorin. I should strongly recommend the pour 
lepers imprisoned in the clilFs above to try their efficacy. 

Pal, -mi Kairacm Inis also its iron springs, like there of Non 
Kiiimenl They rise in a little pond on the N. E. side. There 
lire also exhalations of a similar kind flowing out into the sea, from 
under Cape Kotrmibo, hut they were not in play the three 
different times that 1 looked for them, unless, as at Neo Kaimeni, 
they sometimes come up clear. 

Fresh water storings ra Sautorin are very rare, and are only to 
be found round Mount Elias, springing from the limestone. There 
are onty two large sources ; one near Gonia, and another on tlw 
N. E, side of Mount Elias, in a grotto afiout one fourth of the 
way nil the mountain. At the first named source a Turkish 
Vaivoa (for the Turks always take groat care to have good water 
where they can) erected a fountain. The volume of water is 
something more than the thickness of a man’s Anger. The second 
source, called Uagiasmata, produces excellent water It is at the 
further end of a grotto about forty feet in length. At tho mouth 
of tins gretto is a small Greek church. The stream is not large; 
it flows and drops from a crevice in the roof of the cavern, into a 
natural marble iHisin, which it appears to have formed. This 
basin overflowing, the water runs ovct some rounded natural 
steps, across the floor of the envem into a pool, from whence it 
loses itself through a small aperture, and no person lias yet found 
out its exit at the foot of the mountain. The San tori mots, other¬ 
wise so industrious, have done nothing to secure themselves so 
precious a treasure, though their only supply of w i atcr is wliat they 
catch in their tanks during the winter rains ; and this supply 
sometimes runs very short. All around tho coast there are many 
wells of brackish water, winch are used fur the cattle, and 
sometimes by the inhabitants. In the centre of I he plain, between 
Rmpnrion ami Perissn, are large ancient wells, which appear to 
me to he cut in the limestone; tine water in them is slightly 
brackish. 
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About half way tip on each side of the ridge, which connects 
Messu-Vouuo with Mount Elias, there are two very small springs 
of sweet water* 

San tori ii la divided into two demarches; that to the north is 
called Thera or Phera-, and, besides the capital, comprehends the 
town of Epunomcria and several villages. On the promontory of 
Skaro are the ruins of the old ducal castle and town of the 
same name* That to the sooth 3* called Calliste, and compre- 
liemlb the towns of Pyrgoc, Megalo-Khorb, Merkurio, and Akro- 
terlj also several villages* Theradu ha* its own deniurch. 

The scat of government, even within the present century, wna 
at Skaro, but since Them or Fheru was built, all the principal 
inhabitant* Imvc removed to it. Our consul, Caspar 1 Glenda, 
a most excellent man, now seventy-four years of age, remembers 
about thirty years ago a* many as 0EH ^ inhabitants in the former, 
and the latter, when he was a hoy, had scarcely a house in it. 
Thera is situated in the bottom of the gulf* or rather in the 
centre of the horseshoe* Its height above the level of the sea 
is from 900 to 1000 fret: it stretches along the edge of the cliffs, 
into which many of the bouses are built, space here being of the 
utmost value. The in habitants are about 1400 t arid the whole 
population of the island at this time (18-18), including Therask, 
ls about 14,380* In the time of Toumefort this island contained 
10,000 inhabitants; so that in 140 years the increase haa been 
□early a third* 

The following statement is from a small statistical work pub¬ 
lished in Turin in 1845 by the Conte Doctor Cigallu, a native of 
Suntoriii, practising there as a medical man ■— 

Christians of the Greek Chareh * 10,4 SOI I suppose exclusive 
C hrisi inns r>f the Li f3 n Church , 5^1 f of T htfssia* 

These 583 Latins are all established in Them* 

Toumefort mention* that a third of the inhabitants were Latins, 
whence it appears that many of that creed have cither lapsed into 
the Greek Church or have "left die island. The two sect* do not 
setuu to have lived in the. greatest amity, and even now they keep 
very much aloof from each other, for it is very rare to see an in- 
terumrriage- I was once told by a respectable Greek at Milo 
that he would rather marry his daughter to a Protestant than to 
one professing the Roman "faith. 

With respect to resident and moving population (the latter 
being merchauta and sailors}— 

Resident * * * * * * Hj6rl 

Moving * ■ l/S^L 


13072 



Morrments of Popv latum. 
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By tie above table it will appear that to the square mile tliem? 
are 103.1 inhabitants* which is wonderful, considering that the 
state of Genoa has only 2SB* that of Lucca 135, Belgium 323, to 
the same space of ground. The following is the movement of the 
population in six yeans* from 1336 to 1841 both inclusive. 



Malr. 

Fernal c. 

Tata]. 

Births, exclusive of I hose bom dead , 

1534 

1407 

29b 1 

Deaths, * 

UMjI 

J143 

2204 

Marriages a 



573 


The number of deaths under tea years of age is remarkable ; 
it is ascribed to so many people being crowded into one house. 
I find from the Doctor's table that out of 1054 the number of 
deaths in throe years is as follows:— 


Cutler J 0 jean of age 


Matt*. 

. 332 

Fenuta. 

2S0 

Total. 

G42 

10 to 20 


* 20 

46 

66 

20 to SO 


14 

29 

43 

30 t<> 40 


n 

30 

41 

40 to 50 


15 

20 

35 

50 lo GO 


21 

30 

51 

50 to TO 


, 22 

44 

66 

TO t« 04 


* 29 

45 

74 

Beyond 84 


St 

28 

36 



502 

552 

1054 


There were not mom than 28 illegitimate births in six years, or 
]esg than 1 in 100 of the total. In Turin there in 1 m 43* in 
1 ranee 1 in 14, The Doctor observes ;— 

H 1 he Saji tor ininiB, especially the ird labium is of the small villages* 
arc robust in tall, stout, particularly ihe women* who fiavc 

a brown complexion* cheslmt hair, and are of a lively disposition, 
sober, chaste, religions fond of their country* very economical* dirty 
eijkI slovenly in person t the women more than the men, Their chief 
iliet is salt fish* herbs* ari-d barley bread or biscuit;' 

’W ith regard to hospitality, if 1 except our consul, 1 never was 
asked to break bread in one house in Them, but the Greek coun¬ 
trymen in the villages were always ready to offer me what they 
had* Their houeea being excavated in the pozzolmui, or con¬ 
structed of this tun terl a I, are generally damp, and seldom see I he 
rays of tile sun. r rbe villages of Kariemdo, Messarin, Vfltlion, 
and Gouia arc for the most part built into the sides of ravines, 
which run down to the eastern coast and are almost all excavated 
in pozzoinna and pumice. They cut the side of the precipice 
perpendicular and build up a wall in which may be a door and 
three or four windows - t they burrow into the sod t arch ibe roof* 
and perhaps may have two front and two back rooms* the latter 
borrowing light from the former. Looking down upon these vil- 

vol. xx, c 
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kgt?s from Them, all that is to be seen of them are the churches 
and here and there the top of a house belonging to soma of the 
better elates. Doctor Conte Cigalki say* that the disease*) are 
those which usually result from a bot T humid* and variable ell- 
mate, acting upon robust persons, but dirty, ill fed, and ill lodged. 
The teeth of the Santoriiuots are bad : there Is scarcely a woman 
mi the island who has not lost her teeth. Gastric fevers arc pre¬ 
valent, but rarely of an intermit tent nature, as in the other l&les 
of the Archipelago: in the autumn they have pleurisies and other 
diseases of an ioHanuuatory nature; the croup also is prevalent, 
and diseases of the skin are not rare. Near Thera to the south¬ 
ward there is- an establishment for lepers, where there arc now 
nine poor wretches kept as it were in a state of quarantine : there 
are seven or eight others in the island infected with tins disease. 


Churchy 

pLindl . » i 

Cunvcitiual 

Temple ur small church^ 


list of churches 



Grwk. r^rni. 

1'oEa.l. 

G9 

2 

71 

40 

2 

42 

. 1 <),j 

12 

ITT 

274 

16 

290 


From this number one concludes that the Greeks have one 
church for every 45 i nimbi touts* and the Latin* one for every 36, 
Also the Greeks liavis one priest for every 21 h inhabitants, the 
Latins one for 2h r there being 58 Greek priests and 23 Latin- 
Also for live Greek church there are two convents, one of the 
order of St. Basil!us, with 24 monks at Memvonli ; one with I fi 
monks upon Moun t Elias for the Latin church; a house for 
French lazurists in Thera; a bouse of French Sisters of Charity 
in Thera ; a convent of 15 Dominicans hi Theru; a chapter of 1 
canons in Thera. 

The bigotry and ignorance of the Greeks is almost incredible. 
I was one day taking shelter from the aim in the house of the 
priest who officiated in the new church of St- Sturms at Perissii, 
when 1 fell into conversation with the company present, who were 
the priests Georgio of Crete and Leonard k of Pyrgo T two long- 
bearded, venerable, dirty old men ; also otic George of Smyrna, 
and till? Greek architect of the church. The architect said, ad- 
dressing me, il The water of the well on the north side of the 
church has the wonderful property of making bread rise instead 
of yeast.” I looked surprised, but the speaker was kicked by 
tbe priests, stroking their beards and signifying their assent to 
what had been said. My father/' quoth Georgp of Smyrna, 
“ has a miraculous ert>s^ r wluch preserves its bearer from wounds 
and death in battle; ami. Signor," addressing me, u were yon to 
tic that extra on a fowl's back, you might fire al it with your 
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double-barrelled gun and the bird would remain unharmed/* I 
thought 1 hid earned my politeness to a great length in listening 
to the miraculous power of the water, Set l confer George of 
Smyrna staggered me, and I suppose a smile of incredulity over- 
spread my countenance, which Drought down Ujmn my unhappy 
head the general indignation of the company. 

The church of Stavros, to which all the people make a pil¬ 
grimage* is Imi it upon the spot where an aged peasant working 
in jib vineyard (as they any) found a gokleu cress, the value ut 
which estimated at 150,000 drachmas. This poor man has 
now a black vestment thrown over him, having become a lay 
brother : the finding the ere.— has rendered Ins passage to heaven 
secure* at least so the priests tell him, and he believes it: how¬ 
ever, in worldly goods lie k very poor* anil he bettered his exist¬ 
ence by bringing milk and fruit to our tent. There la no longer 
a Greek bishop at Santorin, the island bring* now within the 
diocese of Syra. J he <il*| episcopal church is built upon one of 
the northern root* of Ellas, and is a curious old structure of the 
eleventh or twelfth century : it is in the form of a Greek cross. 
The church is almost entirely constructed of marbles and squared 
blocks from the mins of 1 hero or Oea* It has its fore nave or 
VL-stibiiluni, its nave ami its sanctuary ; tire lintel of the grand 
entrance from the first to the second is of marble and appears to 
have btdongerd to a cornice of a temple of the Doric order; front 
it 1 obtained an inscription, which ] have numbered 25. 

I he roof is supported by fragment of ancient columns and 
capitals of all orders and sizes ; ancient altars beantifully adorned 
with rich sculpture, garlands* bulls' and rains heads, i&&, form 
a pirt of this strange medley. To these rude structures of the 
Greeks are we indebted for the preservation of many inscriptions 
and ancient sculpture* as the Turks, with the exception of sup¬ 
pressing their bells, seem to have respected their religious edifices. 
The traveller will invariably find that the churches Tn the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ancient sites possess a few marbles and sometimes 
inscriptious. At this spot, amongst a quantity of fragments* I 
saw the Ehl of an enormous sarcophagus out out of red lava, I 
uin told that King Dtlio has rubbed poor Epkcopi of n great pari 
of its patrimony to endow the new church of PerififliL The nio- 
BSSt^y of Fatrnoa owns a great number of vineyards in the 
southern part of San tori n ; the Greek church altogether owns at 
leroit a fourth part of the island, and the Latin about a twelfth. 

I have seldom felt more pleased than I did during my visit to 
the school under the direction of the French Sisters of Charity. 
The scholars arc all girls, and they are taught modem Greek 
and french* with the rudiments of arithmetic, geography* and 
history, also needlework and other useful knowledge. There is 
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a rhnpc! and £iped8fl]y belonging to tliis establishment, from 
whidi medicines are freely given to people of all communions: 
the very poor get a weekly supply of broad also., Wherever I 
have met the&e good i=istor^ a whether in Santorin or elsewhere, I 
hivo always heard them highly p raised. 

Dr. Conte Cigalla gives the following account of the schools :— 
** There are 17 schools, with 19 masters or mistresses and 790 
scholars* that is, 584 mali^ and 215 females, or one school for 
76S inhabitants, and 47 scholars for each school. 9r 

As to the Industry there is little to ho said after naming the 
culture of the vine. A little barky, fruit, and cotton are reared, 
and stockings are made. 

i: The inbiliiianti,' 1 says Dr. Conte Cigalb, " limit themselves to 
the trades mos-l hidUperisable. The most numenmi class of people, 
:i Tier die agriculturists sailurs. are i lie miners (there are 78 nulls 

on the island), the muleteers ^ the [Mirters, and the retailers of provi¬ 
sions ami other necessaries, The jhcmL Indusiricm^ art- the iflosaos: 
there are five kiln-s upon the island} which produce an anally 30,000 
kilo* of lime, and yet they are nos, sufficient.** 

The area of Sautorin is 4335 etfcurtsf and is almost entirely cul¬ 
tivated. It is divided into a great number of email farms, pns- 
ge*sod by 1163 proprietors, of whom only 162 pay 100 druc-luine 
or upwards of tax : and since the number of fa milieu amounts tn 
3124, U follows that two-thirds of the population do not possess 
land. Hie soil is crultSvatcd with gne*t earc by 1 ] 90 labourers, 
though in an old-fashioned manner and with imperfect instru¬ 
ments The price of a day's labour for a man is about a drachma, 
or ; the mini her of labouring days in a year i~ 250. 

i am sure, from what I remarked as to the culture of the vine, 
that if they could lie persuaded to abandon their old method, the 
inhabitants would reap a much richer vintage. In the first place, 
there are tract* of worn out old vines that yield very little ; 
secondly, when n young tree is planted, as soon us it produces its 
first branches, they are all twisted up in the shape of a crowds 
nest, ami they continue doing this with the shoots each succeeding 
autumn after the vintage is got iu t just cutting off the tops of 
them. As to pruning them properly, that is never done, amt the 
brandies all growing dosdy together in this basket-like form, 
prevent die free rise of the sap and diminish the quantity of 
fruit. I observed, however, that all the vineyards are not after 
this fashion. When I have told them that I thought they were 
wrong, and asked why they did It, the answer was a shrug of the 
shoulders, and w My grandfather did so in his time/ 1 A country¬ 
man near Etnporion told me that they twist the tendrils of each 
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yearis growth into the shape of throe baskets until the vim* has 
attained ail ago of at least fifteen years, in order to keep the fruit 
off the ground, having no other prop ; and at that ngc the stem 
being considered Large enough to sustain ils burthen, they cut 
away the basket and leave the tree hi the shape of a hush hearing 
its fruit well; the young vines are pruned in autumn, and have 
their shoots clipped in the spring ; tlic old vines are pruned once 
a year, that is, m autumn* Notwithstanding the basket, I have 
seen much of the fruit upon the ground. The wine is ot two 
kinds, the rough or dry wine, and the vino santo or sweet wine. 
The first i> of a pale straw colour 5 Toumefort likened it to 
Rhenish, and 1 think he was correct: it has quite sufficient body 
and L very wholesome. W hen about a year old a bottle of ex¬ 
cellent wine cost* about 24^- All the grapes that make this wine 
are cut during the night, I never wished fur any other w hile at 
San tor in. The vino santo is produced from the vines which 
grow towards the south |>arfc of the island, hut not nearly in the 
same quantity a* the other, Li is generally dark red, very swrut, 
and luscious. 1 mu told by judges that it is very little, if at all, 
inferior to that of Cyprus* 

It appears to me very strange tliat these wines are to little 
known in England} for, with the exception of some which finds Its 
way to Syra and Athena, where it is immediately adulterated and 
spoiled, die whole of it is taken to tlte Russian ports in the Black 
Sea, from whence in return they bring tea, salt Liah, caviare, butter, 
nil, hJcC'h &c. Every vine-grower ill Suctorin is a trader with 
Russia, and the ahipow ner also very frequently com mantis the ship 
that transports Ids own produce. 

The following table will give some idea of an average year of 
produce in Sauturin :—■ 

* 24,500 1110 
1,H40 S1 
i oQ , , ■ 

barrels, 7 of which | 


Barley 
Vetehet, or a sort of pea 
Beans - , 


Value in Italian lire. 

+ 01,405 

9,232 
4,032 


Vino Brusca 
Vino Santo 

fjv&-pa**a, dried grapes 
Gotten 

Indian corn (sesamo) * 


53,640 


)J I 

to the pipe 

2,350 

1L. 1 750 baskets 
950 kilo 

4,050 oke*, or 2] lb. 
250 r . 


| 355,655 

63,166 
68,432 
4,256 
3,629 
224 


570,093 

The lira, assuming its value at 10<f, English, will give for the 
vino brusco or the dry wine, in round numbers near li,O00A, and 
fur the &um total of produce 23/755^. I have tseeii informed tliat 
in rbe best year? the quantity of wine Lias amounted to as lunch 
a? 1 2,000 pipes, or 84.000 barrels ; but on the other side it has 
been known to fall to 4000 pipes, or 28,000 barrels, and since 
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this table w'as made, a gocMl deal of the barley laud baa been 
turned into vineyards* It is wonderful what industry has done 
with this fragment or cruat of a volcano, which supports such a 
vast population. The commerce of Suntorid thrown into circula¬ 
tion annually a mini or capital of about a million and a half of 
drachmas, or 53 , 125 /., turning the value of the drachma at S^iL 
The tonnage of the shipping belonging to tho island is 9612 . 
There are 87 merchants and 1324 sailors* The trade is prin¬ 
cipally with Odessa and Taganrog for the exportation of wine and 
importation of grain; also with Syxa* Constantinople and other 
Ottoman ports for the importation of other goods and manufac¬ 
tures. Tne imports comprehend almost everything that is neces¬ 
sary for life* even to wood, which comes from the neighbouring 
islands The total: annual sum paid into the rovzil treasury by 
Thera amounts to about 61,000 drachma , which is predial or 
raised from the land, and in point of importance Snotorin is con¬ 
sidered to rank next to Syra and Palms : the treasury also re¬ 
ceives a considerable a uni raised from the exportation of poz^olana. 
The town of Share, as I have before mentioned, is situated 
on ft steep promontory of the same name, which projects into the 
crater under the heights upon which the village of Mcruvmill is 
built, and it is around this promontory that the waters of the 
gulf are deepest In the mined chapel to the right of the en¬ 
trance tlinre are some ancient remains: the pedestal for the 
modem altar is decorated with a garland ami rams 1 aud bulU 
heads* built into the wall. I observed also two headless marble 
statues. In the middle ages Share was occupied by the Vene¬ 
tians, who erected the castle, the remains uf which still exist. 
['iibU.-ry lately it wm il»- seat of government. In Tournefort's 
day, indeed until within the last forty years, the gentry of Sun- 
toHn resided there, including tin Greek mid Latin bishops. The 
following was its appearance from the opposite side of the ridge 
which connects it with Suntorin, as described in my journal written 
on the spot (November 1st):— 1 “ I am now seated in front of the 
ducal f oatlo of Skam; my position is under a huge steep ma^ 
of red lain and scoria, which supports n part of Merovonli. The 
promontory of Sk&ro is separated from me by a high ridge 
which connect it with the main island; its formation is striking 
as to colour and shape, being of dark grey, and red lava mixed 
tip with ashes, pumice, and poxrelaiia ; its most elevated part is 
a great red and black crag with a flat top rising 10G0 feet above 
the waters of the gulf, which from time lo time has i^cn ranch 
diminished, as the earthquakes have shaken down large fragments 
iritn the sea. Around this crag arc the houses of the now mined 
town of Share, a most extraordinary group, perched one over 
another whore a crevice in the sides cif the precipice will admit of 
itv hi nioit (rightful positions*. the outer wall of the buildings 
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being iu a line with the perpendreular rocks/ I sprung a covey 
of partridges among this mass of ruins, and was once near fnlling 
into a vault full of skulk mid other human bones: not a living 
soul now inhabits this place. 

There ifi another strange spot in which tlie human race have 
built their nests. Epniiomeria is situated on the face of the ehfls 
of the NAY. promontory of Suntorin, and directly opposite to 
Therasnu No one, on approaching it from Thera by land, would 
dream that he wins riding over a town containing upwards of two 
thousand i nimbi hints. 1 parsed on to the western extremity ami 
ascended a square V enetian tower, which at the time of Choi soul 
Goufliera visit in 1772 was part of a iiasthj: it is elevated about 
UUO feet above the level of the &ei, and immediately over the 
port of St. Nikulo, Seated on the tup of this struct lire, I had 
an excellent view of the town, an amphitheatre of houses built 
into a deep stratum of po/zoluna or tufa, which h of a hrowiush- 
white ; the houses are piled one over another from fifteen to 
twenty deep, the whole surmounted by numerous windmills 
perched on the very top. Many of the dwellings are excavations 
in the cbtf, others arc built above them, some with arched roofe s 
others flat, the lower tier full 400 feet above the deep waters of 
the gulf; the strata Inflow are perpendicular, and of a bright red 
and black lava, much calcined, and .vcorta, A thunderstorm 
swept over the southern half of the crater whilst l was there, and 
the noise reverberating round the steep sides of this vast volcano* 
had a fine effect. 1 wits told by the owner of the tower* Antonio 
Sirotas, that it was built by the Venetians; but over the door I 
found a stone having a spread eagle sculptured, with the date 
1(130. On my inquiry for antiquities I was shown a fragment of 
marble with the diameters ATI EAOC upon it. 

Epaiinmeria Is approached from the sea by a zigzag road cut 
into the cl ids, the same ns that at Thera, and, to a stranger 
mailing into the crater, has a very striking appearance* the houses 
towering on high fur above the mast-heads of the largest ships { 
but at night the voyager would hardly be aware of the presence 
of a town, were it not for the twinkling Sights along the feec of 
the cliffs and the windmills on their summit, which show out in 
relief against the sky. Pyrgw Is to the S. p and is built upon anil 
around a conical lull of pumice and puzzolniia, with a liiiaesione 
base, being one of the northern roots of Mount Elias. It has 
a boat 1500 inhabluuits, It is astonishing that so many people con 
live in such a small space; the Greek and Lai In bishops had 
houses here; the Episeujial Greek church is only about three- 
quarters of a mile to the eastward. 

The town of Emporion, which is situated on one of the 
southern roots of Elms, is very meat and dean* and a great many 
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respectable land proprietors dwell there. Tim place derives ite 
name from the circumstance $hat at one time it was the residence 
of most of the merchant* anil vine-growers. Near it to the WL is* 
a remarkable-looking square lower, probably of Venetian origin ; 
it belongs to the monks of Patrons, and has served as a sort of 
fftdtoAhi to them. A great deal of the surrounding land belongs 
to their monastery; It produces the vino santa, or sweet 
wine- I observed a piece of marble, bearing an inscription, built 
into the S. wall of tins structure, but it waa too high to get a copy 
of it. Emporion has 1360 inhabitants ; 2$ miles to the \V\ of it is 
the bourg of Akrnteri, lUEniberiug 524 inhabitants ; it b built on 
the side of a hill, and is distant from the cape of the same name 
about 2 miles. The land at Akrotcri is hteh, and the distance 
across from sea to sea only of a mile ; the didson the crater 
side are very sleep, and (hose to tlie S. are composed of huge 
heaps of black ashes, cinders, and, in places, pozzclana; they are 
much furrowed and broken. 

During the months, of June and July we found the range of the 
tliermometer from 77* to 65 ; the hottest part of the day being 
2 r.M ;i and the coolest 4 a.m. The prevalent winds were from 
the N*, blowing at times with great violence * certainly more than 
half the above months it blew from that quarter, and the people 
say that thev are very injurious to the vines. It h the general 
opinion ill -Szmtorin that the coolest winds in summer and the 
coldest in winter blow from the S. f coming from the neighbouring 
snowy mountains of t'rete. The range of tho thermometer at 
Thera, the last 15 day* m October, was from 02 to 80\ 
Iei t}ie winter mop tbs, I was told* that in Thera it is very cold, 
aud snow is frequently known to fall. Dr. CSgalla gave me the 
range from 0 to 14 - of lleniimur in that season. 

} know of few use ful plants in Santorln. The lichen Reed la 
1 i actor ia (so plentiful in Mykoni* and so valuable as a dye) 
I searched for in vain. The litmus is prepared from it i and 
unless blue cloth has first teen dyed with litnmsj and afterwards 
with indigo, the seams will turn white, and the colour fade. Dr. 
Cigalbt names the saffron, the maritime squill (wormwood, 
n^enzio), coloquintida, me, lichea-Islandica, sage, rosemary, 
chamomile, pel lit ory, mallow's, dog a-gnu s or dog Vlooth, capel- 
vcncrc or maiden s-lmir, &cu ? as inedieuial plants which grow here. 

At Eiomiti I have seen some beautiful specimens of the lily, 
ami a peat variety of thistles. Of the fig I am told there are 
fifteen kind** and of the vine fifty ; in some gardens they have the 
pomegranate, the peach, the apricot, and the plum. The cotton 
here is good (Gussyptupi arbotcum); the tree on which it grows 
livo to a great age, as the vinca also do, lire wood is extremely 
dear, being brought over from the neighbouring islands. 


sbditjttitics and Inscriptions. 

Almost all kinds of fruits and vegetables are brought From 
Naxos, Hydrophobia is very rare. There are no reptiles. 

As to the antiquities of the island, Pere Richard* CboLscul 
Gonther, Blum and Professor lluss, particularly the last-named, 
have left but little more to be said. 

We learn from Herodotus (iv. 148) that there wore seven 
districts (^wg<n) in the island, and there might Ims as many towns, 
though he does not say so. The names of two cities have been 
p' eserved by Ptolemy—-Gea and E]otitis, it appears from the 
inscription, which I have numbered No. 26, that there was a 
city, Thera, on Meara-Voutio : ^ Artemidorus has erected this 
statue in honour of Hecate of a thousand names* Goddess ^tir- 
rounded by light, and honoured by all the inhabitants of the 
country ; the same Artemidoms, in order to leave a monument 
to the city of Them, has cut these stairs for the convenience of 
passengers, and placed the statue, which is in black stone,* 1 
■Strabo uh o mentions a city, as having the same name as the 
island* Oil mule-back from the sea hi of Thera to the foot of 
\'onii!) for Ht Etienne, or St Stephen, as it is indidereutly 
called) it is about two hours" journey, although the distance k iiul 
more than 5 miles* The first time I visited that part of the island 
was in July, starting from Thera a little before sunrise. The 
road is a gentle descent between walls built of lava mid basalt, 
and parses through the villages of Kurterado, Votmltza, Medina, 
Vat bun, and Guilin, the last of which is built upon a root of Mount 
Elias* Vineyards he on all sides L At Vathcm the limestone 
begins to show, and the walls have a considerable quantity of it in 
their composition* As 1 have before observed, all ihewe villages 
(having an aggregate population of 4000 souls j are built into the 
sides of ravines which run from W. to E. ? ami have been farmed 
from time to time by the rains making cliaunels in the pumice in 
their way to the sen. That in which Vat bon is built m perluqjs 
&0 or 6U feet deep, and of considerable width; it has a garden 
.and trees in the centre, also a pretty church, at the VS'* end 
of which is a large sarcophagus from which I took an inscription, 
which I have numbered 33. In no island of the Grecian archi¬ 
pelago does the stranger meet with so much courtesy as from 
these simple people. On approaching Gonia fragments of ancient 
remains present themsclvea, such as headless statues, built into 
the walls, squared blocks of red and black lava* and now and then 
pieces of pottery mixed with the soil. Nikolo Scopoktes, the 
chief man of the place, pointed out to me the inscriptions, which 1 
have numbered 36, 37* 33, 39, 40, Pursuing a SJJ. direction, 
we arrived at the black sandy beach of Kutuuri. Here^ in the 
church of Hi. \ tkolo, which is immediately under Messa- 
Vbunu, I copied the inscription, which l have numbered 8 r It is 
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oo a pedestal or fragment of a column, ■which supports the altar; 
the word I >1A appears in it, I It 1 re coimnenec^ the ascent to [he 
Scllnda* which connects Messa-*Voiino with Mount Elias: it U 
very ; 4 ee|\ and plentifully strewed with pumice. From the summit 
the plain to the S-W,, between Perissa and Emporion, spreads 
out before ihe eye* entirely cultivated witli the vine j lnyond it L 
the sea, no*L in the horizon, Ida and the other mountains of the 
Cretan range. After enjoying; the prospect the traveller must 
turn tn his left* and taking an easterly course up n steep, rugged 
zig-zag path* he will shortly find himself on the summit of Mc.-a- 
\ atmo T rite site of the ancient city—a n: 't noble situation. The 
mountain may be about 1100 feet above the level of the sea ; the 
simill]it is like a crescent presenting its convex side towards St Elias 
and the plains of PerisM ; it slopes suddenly ulF to the jirecinices 
on the NJL side, which rise perj^ndicularly about 600 feet above 
tlm water, and form the cape of the same name as die mountain. 
Around the crescent were built the walls of the city* which do not 
appear to have extended along the edge of live dills over the sea; 
they are of all orders of masonry, from the Cyclopean* composed 
of rude masses of many ions weighty piled one upon the other, 
w ith small stone* fitted in between the larger, down to those of 
ihe regular masonry of a later age t and there arc even soma 
kinds which lead one to believe that this city was inhabited late 
inii! 1 C hristhui times. Mu.- i-if." could not nave bdte of great 
extent, the circuit of the walls is not more than Seven-tenths of 
a mile; it must have been built terrace fashion on the slope of 
the hilt, w ithin ltic crescent, rind is at the present time little better 
than a shapeless moss of mins, The atsbra cut by Artemidorqs, 
w here he erected the statue to I locate, arc on the Iv >ide* 
Many fragments of columns are strewn about, half buried in the 
suil, and the rocks on the S. tide have many inscription*, some of 
which were illegible to me. 

^ The oil jjdts of the order of St, Busilcus, in the convent upon St- 
Eha*, who now lord it over the remains of ancient Them, depute 
their authority to two Eiurple peasants, Thcae men cultivate a 
fi' w %S barley, and vegetable*, and drive their flocks amongst 
the runts of the city * 

Toward* the lower part of the site is the mvtvhhi, or farm¬ 
house, which receives the slight produce of the mountain, and 
adjoining it is the church of the Evangelists. Both are built of 
ancient marbles 5 indeed, the first appears to have preserved 
intact the lower part of mi ancient structure. Immediate! v 
opposite is a marble hexagonal building or platform, upon which 
Qlirier thinks there was a statue, perhaps of Marcus Aurelius or 
Antoninus Thence descending by a winding path a narrow glen 
which mm in a N.E. direction, we arrive at a most singular her- 
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milage* built into the Face of the cliff overhanging the sea. It is 
now uninhabited; the 1 hermit who raided there., a religious 
visionary* was scut away by the latu bishop to end his days in 
Skiathos, his native isle* 

Fragments of vases are strewn all over the site. It is neces¬ 
sary iq be cautious about falling into the numerous cistern* cut 
in the rock to catch the raiiL I procured from the brothers Bar- 
hacousi the medals which l have numbered l, IN. \% 20, in my 
list of coins of the island; No. 14* which was given me by a 
gentleman of Thorn, also came from this spot. An ithyjnhailus 
with the inscription s+ To my Well-beloved/ 1 proves that I riapus 
was worshipped in Oca, if these arc the ruins of that city. 

On the W* side of the city are three small Greek churahes; 
two of them arc hulk m one* and occupy a level piece of ground 
to the left* as one nseemls from the ScSlada- One is that of St. 
Stephana, the other ftt, Etienne; these churches are probably 
built upon the site of an ancient temple* the marbles of which 
have been used in their construction The other* that of the 
Transfiguration, is a little more to the S.; it is cut into 
the rock or side of the mountain* ami has been an ancient tomb or 
temple ; there ls a sin nil spring of water m it* To the right of 
the door is an inscription nearly illegible; to the right of which 
again is a deep niche cat in the rock. 

Descending to the tomb- hi the rocks below* by the only road 
by which it is approached, we find ourselves cnee more on the 
Seltadu* and on every side are the tomb* of the ancient hi- 
habitants. 

Sarcophagi cut in the rocks on the ride nf Mount Elias, and also 
of Mcssa-Vounn, are still visible, though some of tliem have been 
shaken down by the violence of earthquakes. There are other 
tombs near the summit of the connecting ridge, which have I keen 
sunk into the soil; they have all !*een opened, and many vases 
and some coins were found in them. Al*o, die S.L ride of Mount 
Elias has been cut in places into many flights of stairs 1 counted 
fifteen sLejjts in one place, leading up to a row of ^mai! murid and 
square Larins* cut into the uppermost one# These Larins are 
fitted to receive lids* and I supper at one time contained the 
ashes of the dend# 

Du the south side of the Selkida to the right* as we descend 
towards Perissa, and in a steep part of the mountain, are three 
tombs, one below another: the first* 5 ft, fi in- by 1 ft- 0 in, ; the 
second the same she; the third, a few steps luw'er* probably that 
of a man, fi ft, 10 hr by 1 ft. 10 in. To the right* on a ledge* 
fire five circular burins* and below is a platform or oblong square* 
U ft. 6 in. long by 6 ft., in ihe centre id' which is a large round 
basin* and at two of its corners a square one# To the left of ibis 
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k another round and ft square basin. This platform is approached 
from bdow by three step. Professor Ross lias published n plan 
of a sarcophagi which is near this spot, and, together with the 
prodigious rock in which it is cut, appears to have been shaken 
down by an earthquake. This learned traveller mentions that 
inscriptions have been found in this neighbourhood cut upon, blocks 
of basalt, the characters of which belong to the epoch of the first 
immigration, 

I' rum the Scllada to Pcrissa the descent is not so steep as 
it is on tile northern side : vast beds of pumice and posrelaua 
ore lodged upon tile limestone slopes of the mountain. Two 
headless marble statues lie in the track, which have been most 
likely precipitated from the heights above; and nearly at the 
bottom are two others, one of a man, another of a woman, built 
into the walls which inclose the vineyards. Half an hour from the 
summit brings us to l’erissa. 

The quantity of ancient remains about Pcrissa would in¬ 
cline us to believe that it is the site of a city. It U dose 
under Messa-Vutino, round the foot of which, before the erupl 
tion of U150, there was a road from one place to the other. All 
the people, old and young, bear testimony to this, and say 
that It h,i> been lurnded down to them. During that eruption, a 
great part of the east side of tin? island sank to the extent r the 
narrative sap) of .500 'acres of land ; and where the mad then 
™- “p* 13 water * The soundings round from Perish to 
Kaman, the oars nearly touching the rocks, are 1, 3, 5, 5, 12. IJ, 
lj>, 9, 64 fathoriLt ; the distance is about a mile and two-tenths! 
Ihe precipice tls?it form tliis cape iiru nearly perpendknitur, and, 
about 70U feet liigh, The aoaadlmH ofT it mn gradually out to 
near two miles, where we had 135 fathoms; in fact, they are 
nearly ip the same ratio at! along the eastern shore of Thera. 

I have before said that the Greeks have built a church at 
Pertssa, which they call St. SUvros. It is upon the site of an 
ancient temple, perhaps of Rom,™ times, and certainly a larger 
edifice than tile/ ran ever require in this spot, so distant from 
most of the towns of the island. Professor Ross says that this 
church was built in consequence of the dream of a visionary, in 
which it w as revealed to him that the rums of a convent lay buried 
on this spot. However this may be, the eartltqnukes attendant 
upon the eruption of 1 650, according to Pere Richard, uncovered 
ruins here not previously known to exist. In clearing awr f 0r 
the new buildings, many inscriptions have come to Ibdit; also 
baptismal fonts in marble, with the cross and a dove or a cock 
sculptured on cadi side. I pitched my tent here, to order to 
search the surrounding country for irtscrintions, and the heat under 
can lets in July was very great. At the east end of the new 
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church, but not connected with it is the min of a circular Hel¬ 
lenic building of bluish marble, having throe or four courses of 
regular masonry remaining. It is placed upon a platform, to 
which we ascend by four low step?, from which the soil h partly 
cleared a wav. Professor Rosa conceives this to have been a 
/i fTQiim or tomb, and supposed it to have been erected to Erari- 
kleia, daughter of Eratok rates; and grounds his belief that it 
was m upon an inscription lying near (No. 17)* Round the Out- 
side of this church arc many inscriptions much worn ; I managed 
to get an imperfect copy of the one, No r 42. Nearer the side of 
the mountain are the ruins of another temple, upon the floor of 
which is constructed the small church 1 of Partagh Irene. Many 
of the columns are scattered about; they are of the Doric order, 
and of no great sisse or antiquity* A lime-kiln there will probably 
destroy a few more of these marbles. Near mir tent was an 
ancient well of brackish water; the brink was cased with white 
marble: and at a few minutes* walk into the plain, towards It ra¬ 
pe ri on and Plutanimus. I was shown two headless statues of a man 
and woman in white marble, which appear to have ornamented the 

E ortico of el temple. The man is reclining on his left tide ; the 
cad w r as raised, and supported by the left band j the woman is 
sitting with her back to him, and partly reclining against him. 
Ills right arm is thrown over her shoulders. The execution of 
this group seems guperior to any I had yet seen. On a large 
block of basalt in a vineyard near, I observed some ancient cha¬ 
racters. but too faint to be copied« 

At a short distance is the Email church of St Adonis, near 
which is a large ancient well with brackish water. Going to the 
SAV-p a few minutes bring us to two other large ancient well* of 
tolerable water. They appear to me to be cut in the limestone, 
after perforating the thick layer of pern ice which covers all the 
plain of Perissa, and in which the vine flourishes. From these 
webs to Capo Exomiti and the S*E. slopes of Mount PEatanimos, 
it is about a mile and a half; and to that locality ha? been assigned 
by some the site of the city of Eleusis, mentioned by Ptolemy. 
The rock tombs cut in the KE. side of the mount, the remains of 
the mole under water on the W. side of the cape which formed 
the port, also the existence of fragments of pottery, are sufficient 
evidence that a city stood here, which may have extended some 
distance into the plain towards Perissa. It is also not improbable 
that a part has been swallowed up in one of the convulsions to 
which tins island has been subject 

The mole to the S. stretches from the cape about four-tenths of 
a mile to the \\\, and is slightly curved in order to meet that to 
the N.j which la shorter, the greatest depth of water inside is 
3J fathoms. I was amused one day by my Greek interpreter 
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bringing me information that he had received frnm the inhabitants 
of the country, that there were houses under water here* and 
that in calm weather their chimneys were to he seem I wonder 
whether* in sounding, our lead ever intruded into the kitchens of 
the inhabitants of ancient Kleusi-s ! 

The tombs above mentioned are well worth vizitmg* and are 
considered to be the work of a very remote age. I was not aware 
of the visit of Fnafessor Roes to this spot until my return to 
Malta; and I hud that his companion* Mr. Scbaubert* has made 
some very correct plans of them. Ross conceives that die pilasters 
forming part of two of these tombs, arc an early specimen of the 
Corinthian style; If so. this would rob Callimachus of Corinth of 
a part of his laurels, who* according to Vitruvius, was the original 
inventor, I arn more inclined to til ink that they represent an 
early species of die funic, as the capital bears so very .-mas! a 
proportion to the length of the shaft, ans] the volutes or scrolls are 
very similar to those of that order. 

1 shall now describe the most elegant of these tombs; it is the 
one nearest the cape t and cut in a perpendicular part of the 
mount. Tills semicircular niche* at a distance, has the appear¬ 
ance of an entrance or porch of a small temple* cotnposml of a 
pediment and plain entablature, supported bv two small pilastral 
columns, nearly approaching to the Ionic order. These columns 
have no pedestals, but stand upon the has® of the tomb, which is 
elevated above the ground some three or four feet. The niche 
itself is about 3 ft 6 in. in depth, 7 in. in height, and 5 ft 9 in. 
in width or distance between the pillars. The lower part is 
occupied by a sort of ledge elevated above the floor 2 ft 10 in*, 
into the upper or horizontal surface of which is cut an oval basin 
d ft, U in. long* I ft, 6 in. broad, and 10 in. deep. Thin trough 
has hern titled for a IhL The columns of this little edifice are 
i ft. high, without the capital; they measure It) in. in diameter 
at base, and 9 in, at the neck* a circumstance unusual with 
pilasters. They stand cut from the rock inches* and arc with¬ 
out fluting^ r l heir capitals are, I am inclined to think, an early 
specimen of the Ionic, and are about 9 in* high, or one diameter 
of the neck of die column, which is more than an Ionic capital 
should have. They consist of nothing more tlian the volutes (with 
no ornament between), upon which the abacus and architrave rest; 
the former is cut in wards* or arched something like the modem 
Ionic, and has no ornament The acmteriuui is placed at each 
angle of the pediment, according to the Fmfessor'a plan; but 
I could not perceive them, neither did Lieut, Mansell. The 
most ancient Ionic columns, according to Vitruvius, bad up eleva¬ 
tion equal to eight diameters; and in more modem times, he says 
architects have allowed eight and a half; these pilasters have rather 
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more than eight. According to Mr, Schauberfr plan in Koss’s 
jMiiiipldet, entablature of tthis tomb is only about a seventh of 
the height of the columns. The regular ancient entablature was 
one-fourth of the height* and it was afterwards reduced to a fifth. 

I make the one in question nearer to the last proportion. It hn_* 
been split down the centre by the shock of an earthquake. 1 
recollect* in 1844. when ati ray way from Delphi to the summit of 
Mount Parnassus, I saw a rock tomb Boanetmng similar to this 
one, and rent in twain in the same manner. 

Near this spot is a sarcophagus hewn out of the rock, having 
all its aides projecting, except that which is attached to the mnun- 
tain. It has a false lid, apex-shaped, and the corpse was put in 
through an entrance eloae to the rock* which was covered by a 
Hat stone* The bright inside is 2 feet 3 indies; length, 6 feet; 
breadth, 2 feet. Above it* on the rock* is sculptured in b?j>- 
relief a serpent about 7 or 8 feet long: the inhabitants call it 
the Ekhcndro, Above it another earcuphagus hewn out of the 
rock, also without n lid, which bear* in large dinrarti-ra the in- 
scrip tin u ©EO©EMIQ2* A short distance to the N. T and on 
the eastern face of this hill* arc two other tom I a or monuments of 
the same Lind ; they are dose together, and the central pilaster 
seises For kith. The nno to the left I ms only an aeroterium on the 
upper angle of its pediment while the one to the right lias one at 
cadi angle. These excavations appear in front to be square Com¬ 
partments, with three pilastrrs supporting two pediments; they 
airts rounded at the kick* and have scats* but l could find no spot 
for the deposi t of body or ashes. The height of the shaft of the 
centre pilaster is 6 feet; that of the capital is S inches diameter* 
at the base* 0 inches : none of these pi haters have pedestals. The 
one to the right has been destroyed by time j the other two are 
tolerably perfect. Thedo niches are elected about 1 1 feet ahnve 
the ground, and do not appear to ever have had steps in the rock 
whereby to ascend to them. 

A few paces to the N. is another tomb, the fame height from 
the ground* and as difficult of approach. At a distance it has the 
appearance of a large square excavation, with three attqjs one above 
another. On clambering up, I found within, upon the iir^t step 
or shelf* a place for a body ti feet in length ; it is rounded out at 
the north cud to accommodate the shape of the head and shoulders, 
and narrows gradually towards the feet. It was fitted with a lid, 
which had been cemented down* and some of tile cement still 
adhered. I also think the corpse was otherwise secured by a bar 
passed over the lid* there being holes in the rock for such "a p nr _ 
pose. Tlie other two ledge* were eut full of round and square 
basins, which Professor Roes conceives may have held husk nr 
statuette; and headda it waatra this spot that the statue of Apollo 
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was found. There arc other nidies along the sirlc of this hill, hut 
T tun mentioned the three principal. Nothing lias turned up to 
identify thia apot with the city of Eleusis, 

About seven-tenths of a uile due E. of the town of Kmpnrion, 
ami one mile and two-tenths S. of Megalakhnrin there is ft little 
marble church situated in the midst of a vineyard; it is called 
Hagios SL Nikola Mamui rotes. A1J the marfcleg of which it is 
constructed were removed from Mosss-Votino or its neighbour* 
hood, where they formed an edifice of the same shape as that we 
now see, an oblong square. In fact, it is a small ancient temple 
or tomb. removed from one place to another I made a sketch 
of the front of this building, which I copied from a drawing in 
Itosas pamphlet. The length is 14 feet, and breadth Igfet; 
height, tS feet; the tnarhle of which it Is built is greyish bine, the 
same as that of which Mcssa-Vouno and St. Elias are formed. 
The roof is also of marble, liaving three booms which traverse the 
entire breadth, the intervals between which arc filled tip with 
siudl piece* at right angles. Directly opposite the door, which is 
to the S., a semicircular niche of small dimensions is let into the 
wall. On each side of it is a beautiful little fluted Ionic column, 
2 feet in height, supporting an entablature and pediment, under 
winch is a marble sacrificial Iwsin. Also, on a stone in the wall 
under this basin, is an inscription which ] have numbered 18 * 
which, Udo| covered with whitewash, I did not immediately de¬ 
tect, but after washing It with a bunch of gm|res, I could read it 
tolerably well. 'Hie learned Professor just mentioned, supposes 
tins bidding also to have been number /mount, and gives w hi* 
plans nil the details of it; such as the inner comice, the elevation 
o the north vuilb the door jambs, lintel, and the moulding under 
the niche which is over the inscription, &c. The Inscription itself 
he considers to show that this monument was founded by Eptlon- 
clios and Panaristn, in hontmr of some goddess ; and he conj'ee- 
turt-s that it may have been cither Venus or Cybele, for an 
inscription in Thera allows that Cybele was worshipped hv the 
people of that isle (No. 33). However, my copy of it differs in a 
few letters from that of the Professor. 

It will apjmsr, hy what has been said, that the site of the eitv of 
Thera is pretty clearly established; and that the position of Elens!* 
at Cape Exomiti seems probable, But where wo* the eitv of 
Oca, which existed so lute as the time of Ptolemy ? Could it 
have been to the N. of the isle, in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Kohimbp, cr on the S, side of the ridge which termi nates m that 
steep black cape? I visited some ancient tombs there, exea* 
vated in the volcanic strata. They are after the fashion of those 
at Milo. The spot was culled by the inhabitant* Keglia. (Jne 
of these chambers 1 found to contain about eight sarcophagi 
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for bodied; the size of the place might be about 20“ feet square. 
I found in h an old gipsy woman cooking her portage* and she 
did not seem very well pleased at my abrupt entrance. The roof 
of the chamber had been stuccoed and painted. To the right 
were three sarcophagi, two single anil one double; to the left were 
three more : at the end opposite the door were two tit right angles 
with the other?, above which, in the side, one was cut for a child* 
I entered several others of the same kind on the side of tins hill. 
Crossing the ridge, and examining the churches of St- Constan¬ 
tine and Santa El cue, I perceived large squared blocks of lava 
and basalt; a Doric capital: the holy table of one was supported 
by an ancient altar, adorned with a garland* All my researches 
for inscriptions were fruitless* and my inquiries among the country 
people for them* and also for medals, were invariably answered 
ny pointing towards the south or Mcssa-Vonno. The Red Moun¬ 
tain, or Kokino-Ynnno, rises abruptly from this spot in the shape 
of a crone- Its height is 1100 feet; the lower slopes are cultivated 
with the vine. I could not find a trace of an Hellenic wall, but 
near the sea are the foundations of houses of the middle ages: 
Oca might have stood here. Thu only other likely spot that 1 
know of for its site is in the district of Kamari; and when the 
earthquakes of 1650 took place, which swallowed up so much land 
on the E. coast, it is not unlikely that many ancient remains were 
fciink in the sea. The tradition on the spot tells us that a city is 
under water near tliat shore; added to which* Pore Richard algo 
informs us that some ruins were uncovered there at that time* 

Two miles and two-ten tbs due N. from the slopes of Messa- 
Vouno a limestone rock called Monolithos rises out of the pumice. 
Its height h 100 feet, and ins distance from the shoreless than 
two'tentlis of a mile* On its S* slope is built u church dedicated 
to St Ionaimi Prodroino, I was unable to detect any ancient 
remains m this church* but passing S. one mile and three-tenths* 
I arrived at ILigios Georgies, ami from a stone ever the door, 1 
toot 9 inches in length and 6 indies deep, I copied the Inscription 
No. 19. Also in a field close by F upon u square blue marble 
jiedestal, ] found the inscription numbered 22. Tills pedestal 
is 2 feet 9 inches in height; the letters are on the west side, and 
occupy a space I foot 2 Indies high by 2 feet I inch broad: the 
top of the pedestal has been hollow ed out to receive the sandalled 
feet of a statue ; the length of the feet is 1 foot, and the statue 
was therefore of large proportions. There are the remains of an 
Hellenic wall of regutar masonry : a few feet to the E. ef St, in 
a vineyard near, I was shown the headless bust of a man dressed 
in a toga,, the right anu thrown across the breast: it Is of beau¬ 
tiful Parian marble and the size of life* Upon the flat part 
underneath, or where ji would rest upon the pedestal, arc the 
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letters AE BL Hound tlris spot, and as far as tbe slopes oi tlio 
mountain, ore many fragments of ancient marbles built into the 
waits of the vineyards. It in a cave one mile to the Jv of 
Hagios Giorgios and near Gormi dint I found the inscription No. 
40; and in Gonia itself those given in the appendix.* At the 
church of St, Nikola at Kaman I Imve already noticed the in¬ 
scription No. 8 with the word OIA in it, which, according to the 
Abbe Pcgucs, runs thus;—■“ The members of the sacred gymna¬ 
sium of Oca consecrate this monument to the honour of the rheto¬ 
rician 01 us Florins SatjTUS, son of Dims Florins Leonidas, asiarch, 
brother of Qbs Fktitia Theodorus twit# re h, benefitetor of his 
country, to him ami hU ancestors/' 

This church of St. Nikolo is immediately under the steep sides 
of Messa-Vouno, and it is possible that the marble hearing the 
abovenaincd inscription was thrown over from its summit. How¬ 
ever, at the same time, near the same spot, are fragments of a 
temple of the Doric order, which, together with flic remains 
already named, and the tradition that there is a submerged city 
off this shore, and a little to the N , incline ine to believe that 
Oea stood below and to the N. of Messa-Vouno, and not on it, 
os Professor Boss supposes j and in this opinion 1 am not ringuhir* 
The Greek Government fixed upon the X. end of this island for 
the deaiarchy of Oea ? upon what evidence l know not. At first 
it liad four demarche, tliough now but two; it is difficult to come 
to a conclusion on this point, notwitlistanding tile inscription. 

Peru Richard, on Santorin, Paris, lU5fi, says s— 

« Under the mountain of Me$Aa*Yotmo one sees die ruins of a beau- 
liful and indent city; it is a prodigy to behold the eize mid thickness 
of the stones of which the walls are built; it mast have required strong 
hnatU and arms for their ttttnafrcture* Among these rums are found 
beautiful columns of marble quite entire; also rich repulalitm, which 
were they entire would yield to none of those of oar kings* many 
marhla statues are thrown upon I he earth sculptured alter the Human 
fashion. One reads at I he present day upon the pedestal of the statue 
of Tmjaxi beautiful eulogies in Greek upon that puissant emperor, as 
also upon tJiat of die statue of Antoninus, foam which wo conjee tore 
tliat this city was very considerable, since tho emperors of the world 
there received honours worthy of their majesty ; aim it was governed 
by two roiisub, as a noble republic. The churches one duds are built 
of bwitifo) marble, which, with a quantity of sepulchres cut in the 
rocks, and many foundations of hnuses, give one to understand live 
nobleness of this iilfl/' 

Where this city mentioned by Fere Richard as under Messa- 
Vouno could be f know not; if it were upon Messa-Vouuo and 
under Mount Elias 1 could understand, more particularly ns tu¬ 
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gEtrdi the massive walls and inscriptions: on the other hand* it 
must bo remembered that this Jesuit missionary wrote at the time 
of the eruption off Kolumbo in ] 350, when the ruins at Kansan 
anil Perissa were uncovered by the earthquakes, and winch were 
perhaps afterwards swallowed lip. 

No traveller has yet been able Batisfaetorily to assign a site for 
the cities of Ptolemy, and it is a matter of mere speculation, In 
all probability Oca was a little N. of Mes&a-Vonno, and Fiends 
at Cape Exomiti. The liussiana, when they ravaged these seas 
in 1770* took away front Thera many valuable antiques, but I 
fear they never reached die museum for which they w ere intended* 
as I believe the vessel in which they were embarked foundered at 
sea near Gibraltar; after them came the French with little better 
success: their vessel also suffered shipwreck* 

Villoisiu mentions that during his stay at Santorin in 1780 he 
saw at the hoiiic of the Lazarists a sujierb nrnrhlc statue of a 
young man which had been found near Examiti lay Antony De- 
lernla whilst cultivating his land. It afterwards became the 
property of Louis Xvf. of France, Monsieur de Fauvel* 
Consul of France at Athens* many years since, found on Mefisa- 
\ ouno a beautiful marble statue of a mother nursing her child. 
A peasant pointed out to me the spot from whence it came* 
Amongst the Russian spoils was an infant and cradle chiseled out of 
the same block, and said to have been of exquisite workmanship. 

I bam thus endeavoured to give a description of this curious 
volcanic group, though what 1 have written is little more than a 
compilation from other works, for the most part written an Latin* 
French* aind Italian* The soundings, height of mountains* and 
sketches of walls* Ac,* have been taken from Lieut Mansells 
admirable chart of the place* constructed last summer (1848)* 
a glance at which will give a good idea of this wreck of a once 
beautiful island. 

Before concluding I must again advert to the shoal, the edge 
o;t which is two-ten lbs of a mile E + of Mikro-Kaimeni Island* and 
jjyer which one posses on bin way thence to the email port of 
1 nera. My attention is recalled to this subject by mi extract 
from the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No + 41 / in 
which it is mentioned that Monsieur Theodore Vi riot hid ad- 
dressed a note to the French Academy of Sciences, directing the 
attention of geologists to the probability of the speedy appear- 
once of a new island in the Grecian Archipelago, in consequence 
the progressive rise of a sunken solid rock (composed of trn- 
chytic obsidian) in the gulf of the volcano of Santonn. The fol¬ 
lowing are the auiior’a observations on this subject:— 

lk Eowudi the end of the l&at century, at tbe period when Olivier 
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visit oil Sintorin, the fishermen of this island asserted that tUe bottom 
of ttie sea had recently risen considerably between the inland of Lit lie 
Knimekit and the port of Thera ; in fact the ^mnditigs did not give a 
greater depth than 15 or 20 fathoms where formerly the bottom could 
not be reached. When Colonel Bury and the author visited the island 
in 18^ they were not only able to confirm the truth of OlivjerV 
ttlntcinenl, but also to ascertain, by various soundings that the rise of 
submarine land hail continued, and that at the point indicated the 
depth was not more Uiah 4 fathom * and a half, In 1830 the same 
observers made new soundings, which enabled ihein to determine the 
form and extent of the mass of rock, which in Jess than a year hail 
been elevated Imlf a fathom r it was found to extend BOO nietm from 
E. to W. T and 600 from N* to S* 

u The submarine surface augmented gradually fo the N, ami W. 
from 4 to 29 failioms while iu the E r and S. this augmentstion 
amounted .to 45 fathoms; beyond this limit the soundings indicated 
in all directions very great depth. 1 luu e lately been informed that 
Admiral L&liindv,, who since IS3Q has twice ret i imp I to fsanlerin, 
ascertained that the reck still continues to rise, and that in September, 
IB35, the date of hh last visit, die depth of water niuontitcd to only 
2 fathoms so tliat a sunken reef now exists whiih is dBnfemp for 
brigs to approach. If the rock eaotSones to rise at the same rate, it 
may be calculated that in lH4n it will form anew island, without, 
however, those catastrophes which this phenomenon soetns to presage 
for tho gulf of Suitoriiu being a necessary consequence of the epoch 
of its appearance a l (he aurihecof the water. Since the erupt Eons* of 
1707 and 1712, w hich produced rhe New Knimeni, volcanic: phenomena 
have complelely ceased in the gulf of SniitorLu, anti the volcano seems 
at the present day quite extinct. Nevertheless, the rise of a portion 
of its surface seems to demonstrate continued ctfbm to make an erup¬ 
tion during fifty years ; and that* whenever the resistance shall not be 
strong enough lo offer sufficient obstacle, tho volcano will again re¬ 
sume its activity. 

“ Some little distance to the SLB.W. of the Little Kaimenjj the Iwit- 
toin of the sea ruses, and the lead Indicates no more than 15 or 20 
fathoms ; but lids bottom is of stone or rock,. oil which a ship cannot 
anchor. The fishermen belonging to the Ldnml affimi that it has risen 
cOnsuterably within a filiqrt time, which seems to indicate thii approach¬ 
ing formation of a new island*” 

A line drawn upon the chart of Snntarin in the direction men¬ 
tioned by Monsieur Olivier, that 8.S.W., curries one imme¬ 
diately into from 100 to 150 fathoms water, probably, therefore, 
it is a mistake, and that point of the compass should' be changed 
to EJLE., which direction will take a vessel fmm the S, end of 
Little Kidmen i over the 4-fatbmne shoal and the ^Ow&thoine 
shoal to the soak of Them. The edge of the first named is not 
more than two-tenths of a mile From Mikro-Eaimem, with a 
depth of water, between, of 50 fathoms ; it is no doubt a sunken 
cone, its summit measuring about eight-tenths of a mile round the 
most elevated part within this circumference, having but 4 fathom* 
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water on it , and the least elevated about 14. Im mediately outside 
of the 14-fathoms line there is deep water all round* As to 
anchorage, t saw a large Austrian liark til October (1348) rideout 
a strong north wind upon it: the bottom is rock and sand* Steering 
towards Thera from this, two-tenths of a mile will place a vessel 
on the 20-fa thorns shoal (intermediate depth of water being 70 
fathoms); this also appears to be a cone somewhat smaller than 
the other, and steep all round; its eastern edge is si it-tenth? of 
a mile from the scala; therefore may not the 20-fiathorOtt bank be 
the one reported by the fishermen to Olivier, and may not that one 
Laving now but 4 fathoms ujkhi it hare existed at the same time, 
whereby a mistake may bare arisen that the former has within 
the last half century approached so much nearer the surface of 
the water? The difference of the depth of water, vit, half a 
fathom* between the two visits of Monsieur Virlet I consider as 
nothing ; a small rise and fall of the water will account for that* 
and eighteen years having intervened since that gentleman ’b second 
examination and the time of Lieut Mansell’s careful survey with¬ 
out any difference in the depth of the water, disjMjls for the present 
the idea that the island ot Sautorin is about to be visited with 
another eruption* at least in this part of the gulf* As to Admiral 
I Aliunde finding but 2 fathoms, it ij to me unaccountable, and I 
should be glad to see that officer's official report I ha several 
times i mssed over the spot in calm weather, and could see the 
button] in every part 

It has been advanced by some* Olivier and Von Bitch amongst 
the number, that all the calcareous part of Santorin, which forms 
the greater part of its southern moiety, and which, from all I can 
ascertain, is about 10 miles in circumference 1 , was originally an 
island of only that extent; that, secondly, an eruption look place 
fierhaps in the part now occupied by the Kaimcni Islands, and 
formed Calliste*of which Thermos and Asprqnisi were a part, having 
a cone in its centre with a ciater, which* judging from the conforma- 
tion of the land that remains, might have been some 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea; that h thirdly, a sudden and extraor¬ 
dinary depression took place in the centre of that island, from 
which lias resulted the gulf, or else that the centre of llie island 
was overthrown by another and more violent eruption, and hence 
the present crater; and the fourth period or change w r as the for¬ 
mation of the three Islands which successively rose from the bot¬ 
tom. As it is Impossible to foresee what ultimate changes may 
take place in a volcanic region like this, perhaps all these islands 
may again be united, and the crater at present fitted with water 
may again become dry laud. 

Humboldt observes in his 1 Cosmos’— 

ki Of all islands oF eruption belonging to volcanic cliaiii*, Sauturin 
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is the inosl important a- an object of &tuJy ; it U a complete type Oi 
Uknd< of elevation? far morn* than 20Q0 years* or a* fur back as his¬ 
tory or tr^tlidoo enable us to truce, effort^ of nature to farm a Tolcauo 
Lu the middle of the crater of elevation, seem perpetually to have been 
going cm. 17 


IL —On the City of Ahila^ and the district called Abilene near 
3fount Lebanon, amt on a Latin Inscription at the river Lt/etLw 
in the north of Syria* By John Hogg, M-A*, KIt.M., Hop* 
Secretary, 

[Read J(idt 25 f 134D-] 

T±i£ position of Abifo, and of the territory called Abilene t in 
Cocksy rio* or the north of Syria, Iia^ never* I believe* been deter - 
mined with certainty ; and the same has been rendered more 
doubtful in consequence of there Lairing been two* or three, other 
cities bearing that name ; all of which* however* were situate 
further to die south in Syria,* I now beg to submit to the Eoyal 
Geographical Society a Latin inscription, from which the prox¬ 
imity of tile former will lie fairly inferred* and the locality of the 
Abilene district lie accurately settled* 

In October* 1343* Charles Lempricre* Esq*, a Blirri&ter of the 
Inner Temple* travelling between Haul bee and DamofCUB, ob¬ 
served two Latin inscriptions* which lie copied* and which he has 
kindly permitted me to examine and endeavour to interpret. 

The following is a cony of a rough sketch made by that gentle¬ 
man on the spot where the inscriptions were noticed I— 
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The large tablet. No. 1 3 contain* these lines a* transcribed by 
Mr. Lempncm. 

IM PC A E3 M A V REL A NT ON I NTS A VGA B M ENIA C V SETIM P 
CA KSAV HELVE RVSA VG ARMEN I AC VS 
VI AM FLVMINISVIA BRVPTAM INTER C ISOMONTE 
RESTlTVERVNTPHlilVLVERVSI LEGPRP 
PBOmCSYRETA MICYURYVJU 

1MPE3SDI1SABILENORVM 

la the fourth line, and the beginning of the fifth* I should rend 
PER] YU urn VKEVM LEGalam PRo Prw&mbua PRCMNCi* SYRi»i the 
emperors themselves bearing at that perimi the title of Proprie¬ 
tory Julius Vcrus was tlieir or deputy. The word 

PROINC, as transcribed, is Hearty imperfect; cither the letter V 
after the first three 1ms decayed and been worn out by time, or 
else the fourth letter I, has been cut and so abbreviated for \ L 
I would therefore! translate the inscription thus 
111 The Emperor Casmr Marcus Anrelim Anion in u* Augustus 
Armeniatus, and the Emperor Caesar Aurelius Virus Augustus 
AnneiuacusT restored the road broken away by the force of the 
river, the moun tain bcin« cut through by the agency of Julius 
Varus, the Legate of the Proprietors of the Province of Syria, and 
tlieir friend, at the expense of the inhabitants of Abilene* 

The second inscription, which is preserved in the tablet No. 2, 
exactly as copied by the same traveller, is the following:— 

PROSALVTE 
l M PM ETERIMV Q 
L VSIT5M AXlMVIi 
7LEGXYIFF 

QVIOPE R [ IN' ST I T ITtf VS 


Here die second line is somewhat obgcrcre ; and I think that be¬ 
fore the letters ERi a V baa perished (as in the former inscription); 
or they may have been originally written "Em. meaning VERT, 
the portion represented m dots having decayed. I propose to in¬ 
terpret it in one of the following ways ; — 

First* IMPmtmm Marci ET VEEI; i. e* ‘of the Emperor* Marcus 
(Aurelias) and (Aurelius) Verm* 

Second* IM PM, for mPtwmuM, ET* vmi, that is to say, 1 Of the 
(two) Emjwrprf and of Vents'—-viz. Julius ^ crus their friend and 
Legate; 


Hi?rr Junlmi,' At. {-r»t* at p. 140) uyi of a m 3W ^Mtn P nlnal* to Eul 

Stic gTHil |tlum of Acne, —" Oui rhii vtlhgt I*ik* it* rwnt ft 0 *" uhe duinet yf 
AfiflrH^irniliwinl m the 3ni Cbap* of Sr, Loir, ud flf vta* Ljwdi Tii ™ 
Trtraicht II it fsmflj iupp»cd shat ill* diitriat wat fa anolhrr dtMction. 
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Or, third, the middle part of that line may hare been cut Hhm t 
MELTERI, which would signify AVEEUi YERI, some porta of the 
first monogram haring perished off' the roik, might leave it like a 
pkin 31 to one who did not examine it very minutely j the tail 
of the L, and the left |>art of may have decayed, and time have 
left them more resembling a T and an E, to the hasty observer 
The letters MYO, I apprehend, signify Merit* vOtum, And tile 
word LVBIVS is probably an accidental mistake of the person who 
cut it in the rock* having spelt it with an 3 instead of a C, 

At the beginning of the fourth line Z is only an imperfect T p 
T for TiitninnF.— FF, FlsTis Fjmnr h the title which the 16th Legion 
bore according to several inscriptions * The last two letters VS, 
doubtless m ojmj ViTtm Solvit. 



Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Aurelius Vents ; or of the (two) 
Emperor* and of Ferw,] Lucius Maximus, Tribane of the 16th 
Legion called Fhivia Firma T who presided over the work* living 
performed this vow for him [or them] deservedly. 

1 think there can be little doubt but the Ltirius Maximus men¬ 
tioned m this inscription. No. 2, is the same person sis that named 
A- Adpikoi £. Aurelius Maximus in two Greek inscrip¬ 

tions published m Burckhardt'g Syria (p. 11 8), and who is there 

likewise styled f^ + AEF. IT, <Dx. 01, Tribune (XiXLtmr) of the 
10th Legion Fla via Finna, Moreover, those inscriptions evi¬ 
dently relate to the same tiro Emperors fp. 117), though their 
names arc not set forth; they arc called the " Lords Emperors" 
^Kvp\4*yv a£rmxcariM&\ and the inscriptions are of the like form 
with No. 2. for they begin 6vip mmipiar, /Vo salute. 

The small tablet. No. 3, is deeply cut into the rock, and con¬ 
tains some very indistinct letters, which Mr. Lempriere could not 
dei* her* 



The exact place where these inscriptions were discovered, is 
roughly represented in the sketch before given £ it is at a turn of 
the road from Baaltiec leading to Damascus through the valley, 
or Wadit Baradu, and distant anout two miles to the NAY. of the 
village of Suk. The gorge, along which the modern mad pro¬ 
ceeds, is narrow; and- below it, the river Burada pours its rapid 
and turbid waters down its deep 3«xL The fulls on its banks are 
lofty, hare, and craggy. And Mr Lempriere says, in his Journal, 
the “small river run through the annuities of these hilh, brightly 
contrasting its green borders witli the barrenness of every thing 


* I7iif Gmlrr, * iDtatolkifi Atitwtu*/ p. 117, So. li. East. Graml Aiuit,, 
iT&Sp fi-H'-t ‘ Uuicklunlt'l Vivian,' \k IIS. 
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around ” The tablet No. 1, is at least one hundred feet above 
the mail, and this traveller bad to climb up the side of the sand¬ 
stone rock, its order to read the inscriptions. The line of the 
ancient road, which had been eut 9 as the first inscription states 
through the hillj is still visible at a point above the present 
road. 

Some years ago, a previous traveller, the late Dr. E. Hogg, in 
his * Visit to Alexandria, Damascus* and Jerusalem/ (Loud* 
1835) p. 299 and p. 800, ml L, noticed at the village of Zook 

(jStfA)/ the remains of former rdificos: and near these* likewise, 
“fragments of large and small columns/ 1 He Bays (p, 301)— 
“in i.tie Augustan tables, the situation of Ahila is laid down at 
eighteen miles from Damascus, and thirty-two f from Heliopolis 
{Bather) —a distance which approaches sufficiently near the actual 
position of Zook to warrant the conclusion, that this may be the 
site of the ancient town. 11 —Again, he adds in a note, “Ptolemy 
gives to the town* between Heliopolis and Damascus, the name 
of Ahiki Bysanii?) which corresponds with the narrative of St. 
Luke, who dates the commencement of the preaching of John the 
Rapfist, 4 when Li;$amas was tetmrch of Abilene* I have since 
heard, with much satisfaction* that j^Ir. Banke* t in previously ex¬ 
ploring this district, discovered inKriptiow which tttabiith the 
identity of this ancient site.' 

Rurckhardt {Syria* p. 2) mentions the same village, wliich he 
writes Saak* and likewise sonic chambers cut in the rock near it ; 
but he did not notice any Latin inscriptions. (Compare also 
Messrs, Robinson and Eli Smith % accounts as gi ven in their 
* Biblical Researches,’ voL ill- Appendix, p + 14G, atid note I. 

In all probability the inscriptions here said to have liee-ii found 
by Mr. Banker near Suk, are the tame ns those. Nos. I and 2 f 
nuw examined ; but which have, as far ns I can learn, never been 
made known or published. The name of Ahikiw* or rather of the 
vikabitant* of Abilene, in No. 1, proves that the place itself, where 
the road was repaired by Julius Verna, must have lie tin in the 
territory called Abilene t the chief city of which was Ahila, 

The learned Roland, ‘Palrcstina* {Tmject. Bat, IT 14), p. 
527, Laving mentioned other Abilas, tliUS describee “Abita ad 
Libaxium,” which* from the following extracts, will appear to 
agree very well with the district near Suk: —"Fait itaque Ahila 

* Stiki in Arabic, It a Marly w a tLatiup a prnodic*I innrbet- 

t Thirty^tgfrt, Fuccerdsnff Id (.be * Iliiw.'rajjf tif Amnu nihil-—T bm-fw* Ew nupilcTi 
uniS weIpt of fciujin mil** lnk«tt frtfm tfcuil vrwV. (jl* 11*0* d Autunini AufcfUjii 
nritito + > Edit, P, U>ft«fui^ Aunt. 1734):— 

f * , * M, Ft XXXNr 

Am .M.Rmvm, 

llll rtHifii ^ ■ # , . SI J P. X ^ J It" 
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qnadum in Lihana* vel ad Libaimm y Eita, qua? vel hoc solo satis 
divert* esse ah Abila Pen™ et Bafciiran intelligitur, quod ncutra 
posait diei sita fuisse ad Libanum 3 sed longe inde remota Au* 
at rum versus/ 1 

lie adds (p, 52S)> in Tabula quoque Ttiucraria veteri* qiuse 
™lg6 Fexilingeriana * audit, inter Damnscmn et ilcliopolin MtiTu 
iutcrponitur Ncc cat hare diveraa ab*A£iks qun? a FtoletiLSNj in 
Cfflkayriat locator, septentrional i or Damssco, et ab eodem*A/3iau* 
Aitfaviw^ Abila Lgtttthz dteitur, unde Luo- IIL 1, Lysankts 
'AgiXwraf tetrarch* appelktur* Suidaa kmt Abilam Fhapioes 
nppellftt T ABAAj ff'iXif ^ ^ o Siag^fiotaTBf 

n^unif. T? f5m* 4* ^AaTjj, urbs Phoenices, undo erat, 

Diogenes eelcl jerri nms soptusta. Nosnen gentile indc due turn cat 
Abitatun* IIabet liae ex Stepbino/' 

Tills is doubtless the same place as that which Josephus means 
bjf “ the Abila of Lytaniai as lying ?ii f or near, Mbmd Lebanonf 
— A^>.av Si im Atnsv/?^ seal k&M h Ajf#va? 

In October* 1S3G, the German traveller Rtawegger passing the 
same way ns Mr, Lerapriere did, thus describes these spots, but 
without any mention of the inscriptions i “ under which the spftce of 
the ravine confined to a few fathoms, divide the river and the 
road. In a remarkable manner the art of man has also selected 
for his abode this place so celebrated, by nature; in this respect, 
that in tlic steep declivities of the pass, but particularly in the 
northern wall; tlmt is, on the left hank of the Biiradu, n number 
of catacomb* has been excavated, and thereby baa tranformed this 
spot into the Necropolis, perhaps of some important • and nearly 
adjoining city—probably of Abila § Again, “ we passed several 
beautifully situated villages ; we Quitted on our left hand tile place 

m The onlrr itf Jlif ciliet- ami miki from ibnl map ii u fatltiwi 

‘Eliafali .XXXIL 

Abik . XVI1L 

Di&mupo.* 

Tliii Irut word ij abbrcfkled for Dutnaipidi. or the p may h* an nrw f*t 4 Jt_— Vidt 
'firqm. i*, F. Tub. ttfija* Feitlatig/ Bdil* C. AfiikT.-t.TL L1|S., 1824. 

f Ftojift^, in Jib. A, Gf&^Tb|>lk^ imilrr I hf at + tlw C Itin of tVki fri**' 

ik&njj Xvpixi wihKi—fAivm * Abiltt called uf I.ywni.iP - r AjfrA d immakouLm 
Aivv/w—aflei Sw p. SCfl, Fejo, V, E4 pL EFi'l&m. EmfinJLa- r IS|4 & 

1 Hcfe 7Ufii Jwciiii Often," Utm. ii. p p, J O IS; JjmL «i. &« lib. ik 

KdiE, F. tJiertAirr Lijn, J 7 S 3 . 

§ Pen Tnitmjfter AnfWeniKf Kbrter Tiren| 1 «ii r^m ilrrecbludu ttmhn ituu und 
■OaMf, McrkvSTiliecr weiw hmE iliff Ltimt iLietfia von ilnr Natur bchtli grfdeit«i plau 
rbfufalli m ilirem voliuiiU^ indem man in dm feJ^n iiikden del jmaam r vor- 

ftber i n tier nurfl 1 i r i .«-i i wud, do* in die nm linleen ufer d m Einrr^da, cine 
mmKF vsjfi bldombcn anbi^clLEe, imd di**t rtf Ik dedurcti mr NcJ£rn|hj]tii irirnd 

eirifT MrtiEEaidrti uml im def uibe ^Ir^tieti (Ml, vklkirtit vim u unman Jrl tr" 

— 1 Rauch in Emapk, Aao, utid x\frlka* h to« JwpA (vitUe Ablbejltuig”> 

p, 723 -. StiLti^ftU, [S 13 . 
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where once AtntOy the principal city of Abilene, stood; and on mir 
right hand upon a mountain the tomb ef AM ia to l>e found- 
There also are said to be the mins of an ancient temple" * 

This mountain is Gebel Abd r and was bo named from being 
situate* according to tradition, near the scene of the murder of 
Abet ; and from which word,—the *A $t\ of the Septuaghit,—the 
appellation of Abilene doubtless originated. 

Poeoeke, a century before, pursuing the same route as the last 
two travellers, has given a good account of this mountain and the 
temple : it b in these words :— 14 Tice Ire miles from Damascus we 
saw to the right a mountain, which is very high and steep; there 
b a mined church on the top of Sl ; tlie place b called li r ebi Abet 
(Prophet Ahel) ; here* they say, Cain buried AbeL" j A view of 
the church Is engraved in his h Inscription of the East," plate 22, 
fig. A, from which it appears to have been a small temple with 
two Doric pillars in front, and winch Poeoeke says whs of great 
antiquity. He adds,—what b still more interesting to the present 
subject—viz., tliat M a Greek inscription winch he saw on a stone 
about four feet wide and three deep, was fixed in the inside of the 
church i* and that u It made mention of Lr/sarrias , tetrarch of 
Abilene.” J 

The inscription itself, which Is unfortunately imperfect, wm 
published in a later work by the same author $ it relates that 

* s Nymphieua Ae. ,a trecdnmn of Lywmat the Tetrarch, 

having made the road, erected the Temple*' —-fNupt^aiw Af_.. 

AT2ANIOT TETPAPXOT tex*_ 


T i/ t 5fX 3 ... * p ) 

And Pococke correctly considered “ this inscription ns a con¬ 
firmation that Abita was near" though others might hastily have 
Concluded that the j pot itself pointed out the ancient site of that 
winch it could not have been, because of Its too near proximity 
to Damascus,—a place still fixed, and distant eighteen Roman 
miles bra Abila according to Antoninus. No reasonable doubt, 
however, can, I think, be advanced against the mins of the temple 
on the summit of Gebei Abel f having Wen situated tcit It in the ter¬ 
ritory belonging to the Tetrarch Lgsanias, and eonscqueutly in 
jPfirt of Ahitrue. 

\ cry recently Captain Lynch, reversing the way which the 
previous travellers took, passed up the Wadi Raruda from Da- 


# u Wir nuairt*h mHiir-rr *ch5n gdegene ft£irfi?r h litiani Unfct die fitfle, wo t\mt 
Mil®, <3 it bupw^tt van AkHrur, ptumi miA rtrfitc auf riwem A fcl* licit 

wliriilet, 1>Awliuf nlJen aueti tru Fntrter rinn titan TcttpoJ* ieyL."—tbicL, fi, 723* 
f 1 llucfijjtKin of the fca*V va\ r il, tv l\& r LantL. 1715. 
t itrid. f p H ii a. 

§ A luKnfKiiMie* Auliqijj*. Gr». et Lnl., a k IlkJi-anli? Poeoeke, c*p* L. # No* 2, p* | 
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masons to Raulljcc* without not king these Latin inscriptions But 
he narrates (p* 494), ik High up on the eastern honk ” (of the 
Jlarada), “ over the bridge ”■ — (I conclude the same that Rurekhnrdt 
calb ib Gissr cl Souk/' or the Bridge of SouA )— u arc tombs exca¬ 
vated in the rock, and the ruins of a Roman aqueduct, and a tablet 
over it with an inscription Lb Roman characters” 

From the evidence here collected, it will appear moat likely that 
the Ahiltt of Ltfmnnw, the chief town of the Abilene district* is 
correctly plneect close to the present village of Suit * in about 
Ink 33° 40' N.j and E. long, 36 c 9', on the bank of the river 
Barada* formerly the Ohrgsorrhoas* or u Golden Stream/ 1 a little 
to the E. of that range of Mount Lebanon, generally termed Anti- 
lihaxvus, and now Gtbd e f Sharhj, which in Arabic signifies M the 
Eastern Mountain,” and ill the N. of Syria, formerly named 
CVetesyrk, 

The date of the inscription No. I t 1 apprehend, was aljout 
A>P* 104, for both the empenra bear the title of Armmtiaem t that 
was assigned to them for the victory obtained by the Roman arms, 
over the Parthmns in Armenia, the war with which commenced 
a. ix 162, No. 2 liaa been erected shortly afterwards : it does not 
bear in any particular way on the topography of Abilene, except in 
setting forth that, « Lucius Maxinius OPEHI INSTITIT,” 1 provided 
over the wV—by which must be intended* the cutting through of 
the liill t and the restoring of the rood. 

In connexion with one of the same emperors I may here briefly 
notice another tablet exactly of tlie like form as No. 1, wliicb at 
this day is also to he seen in Syria, in a similar position, on the hare 
thee of the rock at the mouth of the Dog river, Nnbr el Kelb* the 
former { Wolf river) Aor Lgcns r on the coast about 6 miles 
to the N.E. of Beirut (Bw^trror, Berr/tus), because certain remarks 
on the Latin inscription theme remaining have been made by 
Burdfchardt under a mistake. 

Mr. Joseph lkinomi sc vend years afterwards published a short 
paper on tills and other *' remains of antiquity in the vicinity of 
Beirut,” at p. 105, vol. iii, * tEVmuocthma of the Royal Society of 
Literature/ £ with two lithographed plates. This traveller's copy 

p 'PliJjy Nat. Hat..* lib. v n tip LS j it i* il.t of Strabo, lit^ *ri, 

Dt. A dam (willi Ptaocfca »[fi( curuiilen it ih* ..-ifcu-Ni of 

$qjiptun% and of lbs SapOiajiart. .1 Kiti-*, *. IS.) It i* £q W ciiltj 

Ihe Barudtif, Which* of Burtl#, ii ibe tunin' uf (Le riftr Abttsn f am ujjjtrnFi in ib* I^ejh 
iEiWPTir,'liti«i -of thr Ambit vcnjuiii at 5U9 P tom. iE r ufalie 1 ihUi.i 9fttm PulvrWttL* 
b)T £ Wriin-fLawl. 105J). 

f SnalAt - Gr&tfrapJi * 1 lit. US) wrilrv it* & Avkoi 

J In UwU VuL tiuiu 2, *d p. I05 d rrpudf onv of tbi> Amyifato FublttLi, And iLotiM I* 
Tffenrd id *ft*r lli* wonl ** |fft«tTed" ■■■ ibetrt^ iwu liisri ibtt Mr. floiKrmi Imx 
writtru io ll\<r ill caret H-.m Mlm* : — b ‘ 1 ilo IfrQl Virow bj what aeeidtriE it ii i_uil, r:.,H lL 
nut of tUci liblct con taiuifig & fjUirt bjicsijrtbui h-ju. njad^ bv cm 1 , aud |iTrH'uU-l io du- 
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of tbe inscription contained in the tablet represented at 
Plate II- f diners from given in Burckhardt’s 5 Syria, p, 
in the words lYco and dllatvlT t for Lie0 and delatavit ; 
Burekhardt seems iifOt to have observed tbe upper portion of tbe i 
in the first of these words as it projects above tbe sixth line of that 
inscription* and I think that either an A bas decayed from lastweeii 
the T and V in the second word* or the Y lifts beep monogniina- 
tiffllly written JV for AV+ Oils inscription,, in its purports is 
likewise anaiUd- to that of No, 1, for it record* that the “ Emperor 
M + Aurelius Antoninus widened hi* own 4 Antoniniati Way in 
consequence of tbe mountains hanging over it liaving been worn 
away by the river Lt/ciuf'— MONTIBVS INUINENTIBYS LVCO FLY- 
MINI CAKSI& VI AM DlLATAVIT ANTON INIA N A M SVAM—and that 
this was done PEU., by ” some me, wbnsc name, as Bnrcfc- 

hardt says, ha* been “ purposely erased \ * it may very possibly 
have bct‘n by the same * Juhus perus^ the legate of the province 
of Syria/ who, as tbe inscription N* + 1 makes known, caused that 
l^adj which bad been broken away by tbe river {Chtysorrkoas), in 
the Abilene territory, to be restored* 

But, as to the identity of the Emperor here named* Burekhardt 
has erroneously observed, diet 41 according to the opinion of 
M. Guys, the French consul at Tripdi* which seems well founded, 
the Emperor mentioned in Lite above inscription is not Antoninus 
Bus, but Caracaila* as the epithet lirifnanus cannot he applied to 
tbe former* but very well to the latter, t The Emperor, how¬ 
ever, who is distinctly called m avkELIVH aNTONINVS* is neither 
Antoninus Vim nor Camcalla—hut that emperor (the adopted son 
of the former) usiuilly' uamcil Aureliiis f so well known to 

all the visitors of the Campidoylio at Rome for his equestrian 
statue still in excellent preservation. 

This last inscription lias, I ctmceivii, been erected between the 
yearn of our Lord 175 and 177, and after the death of his col¬ 
league, which occurred in a*b. 1GD, for L. Aurelius Verms is not 
named in St, as he is in the former, Ko r l 5 and* moreover, the 
title of GEKMttfikan would prove that it w eubterptent to the war 
against the Marcomanui \ hence most probably it w s rts made after 

Ilriildt Muslims iht onlfCftri 1 mails wu th.n -if it t Adrian tl^urc hu« In ihc 
llrirlih Muminv." [ may aluette Eliot ihii 11guinj, iltiLvu nn ilir rlfjht^iflnd of 3, 
| h k«l vctt (laMlt rormlfla tin? kl telirf* lolclj bnregtt from Smfa'k l-y Mj 
Uvur^l. AM opeoilHy lilut of l) 1LL Ki*# Cram ikt N,W ( plm at Ntinrau.I. 3-nlJ 
Mr or Ito loljfot fwm KnhT rl Kelt ii Wn4 wiili the mow tttmfirm « 

i!i<,*■ frntn. NLfwk^i. JLtti! Eliey arc difid«J,Uke them, hy kiirnuiUjJ pmllfl J>n«. 
Con iliii Ikbv# lawn aiiletidfiJ for tbr mctoralotkia of l» tiiu JrebMcnadnrzzitr f A 
n.vfT, or ti hi r a.irri«l in tfnc luud Appear* flpnanlly s* aa ami 1 "it* of tuyu ry m thM 
ll^urc* df Aj&vritin A'i'jijj, Oiu^kro the cint?iii(3W rn Iwhi *-+ a **- 
* Muuulrdl Cp. ihrxt Ckm? vrvni* refen-iiw to Lhe unit ltM. 

■f Sjnir p. SOCK 
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the dentil of Avid ins Cassius in A.D. 175, when the surviving 
ciapt-ror visited Syria. 


Postscript .—After this pa par was read, the Rev. G. C. Reneuard 
informed rue, that Maiuulrrll had also published the Inst inscription. 
I have since referred to it iu his ‘Journey,’ and found that big 
copy (fiffere from the two already commented upon in the words 
PAKTH, for PART; in MAX being omitted after BRIT, nn<l in 
IHHINEKTIBI s and DtLATAv ii. Tiiiit early traveller an vs of the 
4 he styles it, “you have a path of above two 

yards breadth cut along " the mountain's “side, at a great height 
iibove the water, being the work of the Emperor Antoninus. * 
I Jus would lead the reader incorrectly to conclude that Antonin us 
1 ius was the emperor so commemorated. 

The several inaccuracies in the transcripts of the inscriptions 
here mentioned, although made by authors who were scholar?, anil 
above the ordinary intelligence of travellers, well illustrate the 
necessity and importance of copying with minute exactness all 
ancient inscriptions. Epvjraphohujy is always difficult, and often 
abstruse ; and it ought not to he rendered more so by negligence 
and want of care in the copyist. e e 

Upon the utility of antique inscriptions in determining questions 
of great interest in topography and comparative geography, I need 
not dilate; anil indeed the examples briefly given jn tfifs paper 
tend to demonstrate their value without any"further observations. 
*o ( elonel Leake, who is oue of our ablest ep(graphologists, cor 
rcctly terms “ ancient inscriptions—tho?c must faithful of all 
geographical1 evidences}” t particularly, as I may add, when they 
occur in stt6, and could not have been transported to the places 



in 


the 'Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry/states (at p. 154 1 
in these words:—■“ Above all things, lot him’ diligently search for 
inserijtiiyns, and then carejn % copy% ail that he may find, en¬ 
deavouring as much as [losaible to preserve the precise form ufthc 
characters in which they are written.” And I may likewise repent 
tltc following remarks, which I made many years ago in another 
work i § “That unless an inscription be copied as it is actually 

♦ Stt * Jntinwj ftvi.i Al«ppo Iu Jcnibtcm/ Uj //. ifamtiirtli. f KJit 6 Or.,., 

nun, p. 

t iff4 Httf, * Bu trklwil t'j Syria/ 

. ‘ M *' writ obwzna, aji “ ufuntie imprentfua nolle .ill. ..y w.f nribrr 

ii |f rfciitr prfffeTiilili* [■> i.ny rtjMf, 

V fc T™ 1 *. of *hc H*yd SgcjfET vf Llrcrmlure/ T ti| Liri^p p, 2 fl|, 37^ 
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to exist upon tilts original monument* it becomes compara¬ 
tively of little value to the epigmphnlogisb A true copy of an 
inscription ought, iu fact, to be an exact drawing > every line cor¬ 
rectly placed, every letter according to its relative position and 
fiissc^ every broken jiortion and every mutilated letter accurately 
and proportionally given . 1,1 


Supplemental Note .—In the latter part of January last the Rev. 
G. C, Renouurd referral, with respect to the preceding paper, to 
4 Orcllii Inflcripi II. p. 428, No. 4997 and No. 4998 f this was 
then kindly communicated to me, but owing to my immediate de¬ 
parture from London I had no opportunity of seeing Orel lilts'a 
work until my return in June, when indeed my paper was in type. 
To my surprise I then found that Professor Ore I bun had, as long 
ago its 1828* published both the inscriptions Nos* 1 and 2 ; but 
tliat they were merely copied* from Letruiitie fc s memoir (of which 
I was also previously ignorant) in the 1 Journal do* Savons/ -Mars. 
1827. Having just been able to consult that volume* I will hero 
give Mi Lctroune's abort account of them. 

This last author has there described and commented on some 
ancient inscriptions collected by llie Count da Vidua in a journey 
through Turkey \ and he says (Journal for 1827, p + 167) of my 
inscription No, 1 ( Qnrftiu$+ No, 4997) " Dans la vallde anuace 

par 1 ancien ChrywHrhoaa, aujourdhui Hamuli ” (incorrect For 
Murada\ “a Fend rest oil les moulngncs se resserrent et kissent 
eutre dies k peine un etroit passage, on remarque que la route a 
etc clargic tie main d'hoiiime dans un espiice de plus de deux 
cents pas. I/epoquo et lo but de ce travail prndigieux sont in- 
diquts dans cettc curieUSC inscription La line gravee sur lo roc 
memo, et repetce h chncun dcs deux points extremes do k panic 
de la route qui a trie elargic.” 

The inscription is written in ninc^ instead of fix, lines; it only 
differs from my copy In haring an L. between CAES* and AVltEL. 
in my fecofid line in the presence of an R after P at tlie end of 
my fourth line, showing that VH. l J K. according to my reading, 
the plural of ProprwtoFtbm; and in having a V between the third 
and fourth letters of niy fifth line, which also confirms my sug¬ 
gestion of the Word, PROvINCine. 

Lotronne continues!—“Dkprea Ics mots IMPEKDJ1S AlilLE- 
NOBVMf on voit quq ce lieu etait dans le tetritoire des Atfldnim* ; 


* In Ini rapj, NtKi -L§1?8 r howffff, of iho fencrijiUou No, % Qfdliua bo* firflnwuil/ 
vmftMXVI. lifter LEtl. in iL* (IfiLj 1 in#. 







Mr* Hogg m Ahila and 

ce n U i nt . permit p^ Ao don ter que les vestiges 
trouve itqtiIoIh de !a nappartiennent a U 'die d^Ma, dite 
i i/sanue, et dont Fein placement convient amt distances iu.n*iuec8 
dans b table da IWinger A cote de 

autre a Ac gravee, indiquant le nom du tribim Vohsius Maxtmtt*, 
<1111 a surveUtc I’ourrage" 

Since tbis inscription demonstrates that my copy N<>- * » v ‘ r F 
imperfect (a# I bad supposed), l here insert it at length (No, 1*0 

PROSALVTE 

IMPAVr.ANTONI 

nietveriimvo 

LVSIVSM AXlltVS 
7 LEGS V IFF 
QYIOPERHN 
ST HIT—VS. 

In die third line the occurrence of IMYO suggests to me that those 
fetters most probably signify M* M*«™ vo '" m Burrbtairdt, j 
I have already stated at p. 4<>, mentions Lwittt (Aurelius) 
nau ; wlw, according to the inscription which be has preserved at 
p 118, • Syria,’ ^tUi, «*9««>-pbced the figure (or W) of 
Jtis (cigin for t*i») on «the niche to the right of the great Jtwr 
in the temple at Mtaema, formerly Phnim, situated to the »b- 
of Damascus, in the Ledja, or Trachonitit Hence, I 0™*®™* 
tbifi corroborates my previous opinion that tins is the 
vidua! who is recorded in Bnrckliar.it * inscription as being Unh 
arch, or “ Tribune, of the lGth J-egion Fiona tirma and not 
another person named “ Volutim Maximus, a* I**™® 1 **} 
considered. Consemiently, the correct translaUonj ' 1 
take to lie thisFor the safety of the august EinFrors Anto 
jojou and Vcm*, Lucius Maximus. Tribune of tlw lblh Legion, 
called Ffavia Firma , who presided over the work, hung per¬ 
formed this vow to the Great 2m for them. 

This more perfect copy (No, 1L) of the inscription No 2, as 
m ule by tlie Count de \ idua, proves in a most uncx|K'cted and 
Gratifying maimer to me that myjfrrt interpretation ot it, as pro¬ 
posed at p. 3D, is the true one; and it also affords another re¬ 
markable instance of the mistakes made unawares by intelligent 
persons in too hastily transcribing inscriptions. 







* * 
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IIL —A fmirth Excursion to the Pusses into Thibet bp the Btmkiah 
LaJL ' Bv Dr. -I. D Hooker, F.R.S. Communicated by Sir 
W, J. Hooker, F.R.SL, F.RG.S. 

[U Dwomlwr lOdi, 1S^.] 

[The fallowing account waa extracted by Mr* J. Ilogy, the Hon. 
i Sccrettirrfj from a letter by Dr. Hooker to Lis Father, Sir William 
*L Hooker, J nearing riate ** Lachoong River, Thibet Frontier, Sep- 
l ember 13 p 1849/’ and only received on November £<5th bat, in 
which ho described another excursion to the Passes of Thibet* by 
the Dtmkmh ZflA, in tbe East Himalayan Chain. Bni Sir William 
I looker informed Mr, Htsj^ that his son iE dncs jmt appear to Itave 
been actualii/ upon she Great Plateau of Thibet, except on one of 
these occasion#/' The map, by M. Fetermann. winch accompanies 
this |japr. la executed portly from rough drawings made by Dr. 

1 looker, parity from trigonometrical and other cibservoMona by 
LicnL-Cal- Waugh and Dr. Campbell,] 

Tuts pass, before unknown to Europe an travel I era* i-- nearly in 
luL 28° N,, and somewhat to the E. of 8S C 30' E. long,, at ait 
elevation of 18*000 feet. It differs from the Nepal passes in 
being a very narrow* wall-like ridge between the nioiinlains called 
Domiah Lah (23,175 feet)* on the E., anti Xancbnn-jhow 
(22,000 feet) uti tile \\\ There extend on the N*nnd 8 Aides of 
the pass, lofty plains (17,000 feet), otit of which these grand 
mountains rise. On true side the Luchoong river issuer from 
lakes at the bn^t; of Duukiuh ; and from the other* or Thibet side* 
the river Lachcn takes its rise from other lakes on the elevated 
plains of Chula uni. The Lachoong proceeds S. to Choougtan ; 
the Lachen to the N,W*,near Kocgm-Lama (15,500 feet)* after- 
wards turning lS, enters Si kilim be tween Kanclinii-jhow (16,000 
feet) and Chomiomo (19,000 feet?), and continuing southwards 
to Choongtan* it unites with the Lachoong. Front the summit of 
the Dotakiah Pass, Dr. Hooker says* be “ bad a most splendid 
view for 60 miles N. into Thibet. First came extensive plains, 
dunes, and low** rocky eminences, utterly barren, and red from 
the quantity of quartz, tinged w ith oxide of iron, which form the 
hills N. of Kongra Lama; beyond them again* and as far as the 
eye could sec, were ranges of rocky mountains sprinkled with 
snow* and of comparatively moderate elevation/" From above 
Kongra Lama* at 16,000 feet, the prospect became wretched; 
and thence the most bare and desolate scenes prevailed. The 
rocks, disposed In horizonlal strata, crop out on the mountain 
faces and are broken into low crags along their summits. One 
range succeeded another in sameneEs* until in the extreme dia* 
voi* xx E ' 


so 


Pass iitiv Thibet Ly the Dtfhkiuh Lah * 

tancy tlits horizon w£ua hounded by another chain higher than the 
refit* rugged, black, and deeply covered with snow. 

The entire landscape sloped NAY*, and the ranges lie E. and 
Wi, so that Dr. Hooker could not doubt the correctness of the 
statement of the people that “all the waters from the N. of Ins 
position and \V\ of the Famomchoo arc feeders of the A run, 
which enters Nepal far to the W. of Kinchin-j unga.” The 
watershed of the Yarrow ( Tsompo)* ho thinks, is the lofty range 
which he saw in the distance. The natives do not distinguish 
these ranges because of their great uniformity ■ ami the few roads 
wind amongst and over them in such a tortuous man iter, that all 
the way between the Himalaya and the Yarrow the traveller 
beholds neither the one nor the other of these grand geographical 
features, until cadi becomes the terminus of lib day's march. 
Flat-bedded valleys and rocky mountain dialu$ of moderate 
heights constitute the daily marches from Darjeeling (7165 feet* 
in 27"' N. lat. and ^ 28' E. long.) to DigarchL 

The dimensions of the Chokmo plains and lakes are much exag¬ 
gerated ; the latter being actually leas in size and fewer than those 
of Laehoong s aml the plains less extensive than Dr, Hooker expected. 
He, however, did not descend to the plain, for it is continuous w ith 
Kongra Lama, which he measured* and he could not mistake the 
arerffl/t level from the top of the pass to be other than identical w ith 
that of the like plain on the south face, namely, about 17,000 feet 
Tlit* line ftf perpetual snow is about 17,000 feet on the 5. slope 
of the barrier range, and above 18,000 feet on the N. or Thibetan 
side, r Jlie writer considers it to be not more I bail 14,700 feet on 
the S. face of Kinchin-junga, that lies much to the 8- of this place ; 
md at Tiinkru (which is at about the middle parallel of the snows) 
it id likewise about 14,700 feet.* 

The height of the Thibetan plateau U l6,GiM) feet at Rungra 
Lama, and 17,000 at Chtdaiuo ; but the latter being close to the 
mountain-^ 16,000 feet tuny therefore* perhaps be the average ; 
whence the slope is not continuous to the Yarrow, but broken up 
by bo many chains and valleys, that no safe results can be deduced 
wit)iout an examination of the whole distance. Tbia at present 
cannot be effected - even these an- Thibetan expeditious ere difficult 
Where Dr, Hooker was then located (about 2000 feet higher 
than the summit of Mont Blanc) he had many miles to send for 
supplies of Rhododendron brandies for tiring ■ and headache and 
sickness constantly harassed him. 


■ In a Jfliw IfctNr, i Iju^-lL Httrjtdim, January J, I SAIL Dr. EMit wrier *—*- Hum- 
boldt'i ■ AjjH tEi of Nature* H> juit irtitdl ktv- VVIl&[ li€ quotri fruiiv tiij cdin- 

mum iral iuD tm him, rGvpRti»jj; Hit heir, i> prrfcctljT eyrtw-f, vri, l5,E p Q0 frfl 

Hit ilw Mit t wui mnl bdt ill SikltEm, uni 2n,UBEI tot fojr rhr TkiMaik 

of [hr Idr,H. 



Magnificent Aljrim Scenery* 


The flora h remarkable* hut leas rich than that of Kongra 
Lfltuu and the plains of TlubcL The mountain scenery is grand 
beyond all description—so magnificent an amphitheatre of rocks 
and snow occur* at the base of Kaiidtan-jhow that no one can 
properly describe it. 

bl Gn two aides” (Dr. Hooker writes; ** scarped cliffs of gneiss 
with sunken veins rise abruptly, capped with snow, which streams 
in glaciers down every gully. In front the wall of Kaiichan- 
jhow rises ns a glacier 4000 feet nearly perpendicular, to all 
appearance a great blue curtain, reaching from earth to heaven, 
except whore a small black rock appears, and then icicles 50 feel 
long run in lines like organ-pipes j tiic lower part of the valley 
on the fourth side of the area i* shut olf by a sharp ridge of 
debris swept down from the glaciers above, 500 feet high; and 
all within is a maze of cooes of mow, laden w ith masses of rock 
rising 50 or IK) feet from the snow,” 

He continues* “This valley is about 2 idles broad each way, 
and I can compare it to no thing hut the crater of a stupendous 
volcano, whose little eudused cones of lire liave been suddenly 
turned into ict\ To-day 1 went up the flanks of Donkkli to 
18,000 feet, amongst the knot of snowy peaks W, of {'humnlirj 
(23,929 feet), and such gulfs, craters, plains, and moan tains of 
snow are surely nowhere else to be found, except in the polar 
circles. Of course, I liave seen nothing to compare for mass and 
continuity of ice with Victoria Land; but the uionntains, espe¬ 
cial ly Kfluehan-jhow, are, beyond all description, beautiful, from 
whichever side you view this latter mountain, it presents a fortress 
of pure blue glacier-ice, 4000 feet high, ami 6 or 8 miles long.” 

Dr. I looker, Jit the altitude of 17,COO feet, 4 * was trying to 
make a panorama of the frontier mountains, especially of Kanchun- 
jliowand Donkiuh, which rose in all their grandeur on either side, 
with the broad plains and blue lakes of Lacboong at his feet, and 
(be rugged crested rocks ami intermediate peaked mountains of tile 
pass in front—all backed by tile blue ?ky of Thibetbut suddenly 
a snow Aorm coming on, prevented his completing bis drawing. 

Dr. Hooker met with many interesting lichens at the soumiit of 
the Douloali Pass, jmd in particular Lecam/ra miitiata ;■ tills 
species, which he calls his “ most antarctic plant,” having found it 
oil the rocks of Cockbum bland in 61" Sv kt, he observed on 
stony bills at 19,0(J0 feet, and of the same bright orange-red 
colour, rendering it visible afar olT, as Su the former locality* 

Here, ;it IS,000 feet, the adventurous traveller visited a con¬ 
siderable hot spring* having a temperature of 112' hilir*, and 

* Tli in j:l.iiil ii WallLi fully dramm Had colui i rad al Nn. H, J'lale of Dr. tlunki'rV 
fc Bfftiuv fiif llit AritnrirMt In ^o^rr,pbicjil rnrgt it t^rtinU In Mh utt^ 

tit* trie fflcibc, fur it jiIii wclijj. ui Ibc \l[iiiau Eunfiviu nfaiffpiletir—H, S, 
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Pan into Thibet by the Donkiah Lab. 

containing sulphurous hydrogen gag; it is remarkable as “issuing 
from the broad mossy door of a valley, close to a tied of per- 
pelual mow™ 

Additional Note ,—la a subsequent letter from Dr, Hooter, 
dated DOneeh^ January 3, I860, he observes :—“ These moon- 
tsiins (the Ilium! a va) can in the meridian of Sikhiio be only defined 
by the bed of the Yarrow ( Tsampo) (say 14,000 feet) on the N., and 
the plains of India (3000 feet) on the SL All between is ] lima lay an 
mountains. We naturally call the heavily snowed mass the rid*jr y 
or axis of the chain—for that is the visible prominent feature from 
the S* But it does not follow that the snowy portion indicates 
the true arts* although a few isolated peaks may rise therefrom 
and top the world j tor the snow, being deposited by a southerly 
wind, only falls oil the southernmost elevations, and is prevented 
from reaching the true axis behind. Were the snow deposited 
equally on all the Himalaya, we should have the whole land be¬ 
tween the parallel of Kinchin-junga and the Yarrow covered with 
perpetual snow, and then the axis of the chain would clearly show 
itselt far behind Kinduo-junga s and the latter mountain would 
appear rising from a spur of the same* The sdow-Iliic being 
StKXJ feet higher on the Thibetan portion of the range than on 
the Sikhim, cannot hut deceive any one as to the true position of 
the centre of the chain, L e. its axis. 

I have always said that the Sikhizn Himalaya fl mean t&e 
snowed mountains) do not form a continuous mowed chain running 
K* and \\ ., but that they arc meridional ridges, running N. and 
a, separated by waters that flow southerly between them. I 
have also insisted that the mean elevation of the ranges between 
the courses of the A run and Yarrow is much greater than that 
between the A run and the plains of India, though so HttEe 
snowed. 

And Sir \\ ilbum J. Hooker fins recently (April 27th) com¬ 
municated, that l)r. Honker in his Li>t letter, just then received, 
says :— fcI I no longer consider the Himalaya as a amtinmu* snowy 
chain of mountains, but as the snowed spurs of far higher niisnomd 
hind behind; which higher laud i& protected from the snow by the 
peaks nn the spurs that run S. from It. Dr. Thomson* J (brother 
of tlie distinguished chemical professor of Glasgow j fck has,, inde¬ 
pendently of me, eenuc to the same conclusion/" 
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IV.— Memoir on Madagascar* By *L A. !-i/)VD t Esq. t I B S. 
F.ILG.S., &e., Suireyor-General of the Mauritius, lute LieiiL- 
OoL of Colombian Engineers. Commuuieated by Earl Grey. 

[R«d DttHfmW 10, 1043-} 

Tlik bland of Madagascar uaa discovered and visited by Euro¬ 
pean* only -in 1506* and shortly after by Tristan d'Acunha: 
1 1 was called by the Portuguese * St- Laurence'—cither after its 
discoverer, Laurence Almeida, or perhaps in honour of a patron 
Baint. By the French, in the reign of Ileury IV., it was desig¬ 
nated * La Dauphins/ The Moors and Arabs, who had known 
it for ages before, gave it the name of E Seraodahf and Marco 
Polo describes it t at the end of the 13th century, as * Majastcr* 
Kllis says the natives on the coast do not give it the name of 
Madagascar, hut generally Mosindambo — * bland of wild bogs/ 
There are other figurative expressions for the island, as Amhamj- 
t hi it/* Ambantf-ianitra — 1 upon the earth and beneath the skies ; 1 
or Ntf Afrivotty* JVi/ It taka —signifying * The, in the midst of 
the flood/ 

Madagascar is separated from Africa by the Mozambique 
Channel: its distance from the Cape of Good Hope is 1300 mile*, 
and from Mauritius 4*0 miles. Its greatest length from N- to S. 
b [KKl miles ; and breadth, from E. to W,, 350; and ttie average 
contents of this vast island cannot he estimated at much under 
200,000 square miles. 

Situated S. of the equator, and extending from latitude t I s &7 r 
to 25 42', it will readily be conceived that the aspect, as well ms 
tin 1 climate of this great territory, must oiler much variety. 

The whole island ' Hows with milk and honey/ and abounds in 
mineral riches of every description, ns well as rice, silk, cotton, 
spices, and magnificent timber. The interior is considerably 
elevated, and the slope down to the sea 'undulate* into beautiful 
vales full of rivulets and rivers ; and the soil, ill general consisting 
of decomposed granite, is of delightful fertility. 

Many of the streams are navigable into the interior; but their 
entrances are, particularly on the E- side, almost invariably 
blocked up with sand-hanks, caused by the roll of the ocean from 
E to W. on one side of the island, and the incessant current* 
which set in from the Mozambique Channel, on the oilier* 

These sand-bank?* or bars, by opposing the outflow of the 
rivers, have caused vast marshes to accumulate along the sea- 
coast; ami the decomposition of vegetable matter thus kept in 
stagnancy engenders pestilential miasmata, which, encircling aa 
they do a large proportion of the island during one-half of the year, 
produce the dreaded Madagascar fever, the fatal eftects of winch 
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have given this country, like uuuiy other?, the melancholy desig¬ 
nation of (he European*$ grow* 

The high land of the interior, on the contrary, is considered 
very healthy; and its inhabitants, when they comedown to the 
coast, arc not less subject to the disease than Europeans; anti they 
often carry back with them, on their return fmm the sea-ports, 
the dements of the fever, to which, in many instances, they fall 
victims, even in their own native climate* 

There are two distinct seasons on the eastern coast ; the first, 
called by the Europeans the Jino season, begins its May and ter¬ 
minate* towards the middle of October > The heat is moderate: 
strong breezes from the S* and S.E fc blow during the day, and 
from the S. to the S.W. after sunset, which renew the nir and dis¬ 
sipate the effluvia of the stagnant water*. The appearance nf the 
country during this period of the year is delightful to an extreme, 
and the provinces of the interior especially are most healthy anil 
salubrious. 

The second, or had season, begins towards the end of OcEober, 
and continues until April. The hottest and most unhealthy 
weather happens in January, February, and March, Storms of 
thunder and Hoods of min inundate the country during this period. 
The wind is calm, or blow'? lightly from the jf.E* during the duv, 
and from the X to the N. \V. during the night. It ib in this 
season that the influence of the intense heat upon the animal and 
vegetable substance* w ashed down by the floods breeds infectious 
ami deadly vapours. 

On the N.W. coast the N.E. trade-wind blows without intcr- 
misrion from October to April ] during the remaining jmrt of the 
year it varies from JS. to M . from noon to night; it then shifts by 
SL to E lf and remains in the latter cpiartcr the next forenoon. 

The temperature of the Interior is much cooler than that of tbc 
sea shore: the thermometer in summer, that is to £&y t from 
October to May, rising to 85 Fahrenheit, and iu winter fallim; a* 
low aa 40". 

The following arc the provinces into which Madagascar is 
divided, according to the Hovas and native* generally ;■— 


]. Vohimiirinn. 
2. Ibolna. 

3 t Maim* 

4. bongo, 

5. Anbdjmmka, 

6. Ambon go* 

?. Aunuikay. 

8. Betmnv^iraka. 

9. Antova, 

10. Mat i cat in. 


11. Vangaidrann. 

12. 

13. Aodroy* 

14. Mftho&ly, 

15. Flcreiiaii[fc + 

16. Tsi«oimbatola. 

17- Ibnnu 

18. 

19. Betsileo* 

20. AnkovEi T 



Division i nio Provinces. 
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Independently of these primary divisions, there are numerous 
others of less importance, which will be noticed in some cases in 
the following general description of each province ;— 

1. Vobimarina, the most northern division, is bounded towards 
the 8. by Iboiua, Ivnugo* and Mania 5 it k niouutaifioiieT. thinly 
populated, and incapable of extensive cultivation. Iaugogrro, 
one of the highest mountains of Madagascar, is situated in ibia 
province; its summit commands an extensive prospect of the 
surrounding country. There are four principal ports in Volu- 
mariua—Diego Suarez, Port Luquez* Andravena, nod Vohetnaro; 
the latter one Ls said to he on the healthiest part of the coast, and 
is strongly recommended by travellers for establishing a settle¬ 
ment. 

Diego Suarez, or British Sound, called by the natives Maharalia* 
one of the finest harbours ill the world* is about 170 leagues from 
the capital Tananarive; besides being very healthy* it is advan¬ 
tageously situated at the eonElux of several rivers, which afford 
excellent cotranujiiealion for trade with Anlsktuaka and Ibctua, 
where cattle lire plentiful. 

The western part of this province is inhabited by the north 
Sakalaves, and the eastern ciK\&t by the IleUimaorarakas. 

i. Iboina la to the southward of Yohimarina, and is hounded 
on the eastward by Ivongo, and on the southward by Aotsiacmka. 
The country is level and woody, abounds in marshes, and is very 
subject to fever. The soil is generally productive, and cattle 
numerous in this province. 

PagaandAva and Nareiuda bays are tire principal anchorages: 
M&sangayc* the chief town* is m the extremity of the latter* and 
contains about bOO houses* of which 200 arc in stone. The island 
of Noai-bc* on the coast of this province, is likewise a frequent 
anchorage of the French* to whom It belongs. 

Iboina carries on a considerable trade with the Aruba : it ia 
inhabited by a tribe of Sakalavcs, who are described as treacher¬ 
ous cruel* sanguinary* and very numerous. 

Although they have been subdued by the Hovas they are still 
well armed* and begin to breathe an independent which their 
intercourse with the French at Noei-bc has not a little contributed 
to suspire them with, They occasionally send armed expeditions 
against the f lovas to revenge the death of their chief, killed by 
order of tbe Queen. A French Command Out, on a late comma* 
ideation with them at Xosbbe, attempted to check these depre¬ 
datory excursions; but his interference was resented by the 
Sukaiaves* and it was EGiue time before friendly intercourse was 
again renewed with the Europeans. 

3. Maroa is likewise to the southw'urd of V nhiiuarina, and is 
bounded on the western side by Ivor go. The general face of the 
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country abounds in bills and forests, mid is conddered fertile. 
Some of its vegetable productions are remarkably fine* particu¬ 
larly the Ankondro, or bitmnut, which attains an extraordinary 
height; it furnishes also timber of most excellent quality. 

This province b inhabited by a tribe of BctnmiarakaB; the 
population k far greater than that of Vofaimarina. Marta 
Readily submitted to Radama in 1823 ; but they nevertheless, at 
the present tune, cause much trouble to the ifovus, by sending 
out plundering parties to steal their cattle. The best anchorage 
is in Antongil Bay* at a place called Nava* between Mary Island, 
or Mrtrotte, and the main land- 

-t I v on go is bounded on the \\ r . side by Iboina, Attftrimiaka, 
and Antankay; on the southward, by Betsiinsaruka: and on the 
N. eastward, by Mokmu In general appearance this province 
greatly resembles Murwiu l>eing hilly* woody, ami fertile Cattle, 
and a considerable quantity of rice, were exported from here 
Mauritius and Bourbon previous to the rupture with Madagascar, 

The most important circumstance in connection with the bi&tnrv 
of this province, relate to a French settlement at the upper part 
of Antongil Bay* by Count Bcniausky, in 1773, which, unfor¬ 
tunately fur Madagascar, was cut short by the death of this 
enterprising nobleman and the machinations of his enemies. 

The bay of Antongll contains large quantities of oysters nil cl 
several anchorages -Mouahar is one of the best; but' the rno*t 
common one is to the N. of Marat to, a musket .'hot dktant, and 
is called by the natives Maroimsitra. The river Tanghale hears 
N,MA\ T . from Marotte, and the michorgo at ils month b called 
Port Cboiseuih 

Near the village of Ilm-Ratsi* in the interior of this province, 
there are some beautiful groups of crystals of quartz. 

The island of Sl Mary lies off tvotigo, at a short distance 
from the shore; die inhabitants call themselves * Zafy Ibrahim/ 
and the island* * Nosi Ibrahim ! (children of Abrahani and ialaml 
of Abraham). St. Mary was ceded to the French by a regular 
treaty previous to the conquest of Madagascar by the Hovas^ and 
occupies a considerable place in the history of French intercourse 
with the Malgascys. It is represented a* being exceedingly fertile 
hut unhealthy. On its west side there la a hay with a small islet 
at its entrance* called Quails" Island, which affords shelter for 
small vessels* 

Ivotigu is inhabited by a Betsim&nraka tribe* subject to the 
Hovas, and treated with much severity by them. 

The coast of this province abounds with whales, and during a 
certain period of the year Antongil Bay is a favourite report for 
whalers of all nations, T3te inhabitants of Tlntingue are remark¬ 
ably expert in spearing the whales from their alight eanne^ 
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5. Autaianaka is bounded on the NAY. side by Ambon go, on 
the eastward by Ivongo and Autadkay, mid on the southward by 
A ok ova. This is an extensive province in the interior, abounding 
with large herds of cattle, but very subject to the fever. It also 

E reduces very fine cotton and silk. Antsmnaha contains two large 
ikes, the AnUana, or InmiangorciH, near the frontier of Antankay, 
and the Nost-Yola* containing an island on which the chief town 
of the district, called Rtihidranon, is built The town is sur¬ 
rounded by a triple row of palisades, and contains many houses. 
The inhkbilanta of this province form a distinct tribe designated 
ns the Trianaka ; they are inconsiderable in numliere, and subject 
to the floras. Jn generaL the Tstcnakas are good workmen as 
jewellers, silversmiths, and embroiderers ; those of the capital par¬ 
ticularly excel in the manufacture of assegais^ cull asses, gun-locks, 
silver chains, cotton and silk tisanes, and Wautiful carpets. 

6, Autiiougn is N. of the Sakata vn countryi. and is bounded on 
the S.E. side by Antsiannka* It is level, woody, and fertile, and 
Abounds with immense droves of cuttle, both tame mid wild, more 
than any other province of Madagascar. Moroa-be., the capital, 
is a large town of 300 houses, and surrounded by a deep trench. 
At otic time it was considered the chief town of all the northern 
Sftkalavcs* The town of Boiim is surrounded by pali-ades >nr- 
mounted with spear heads. The royal dwelling is a regular 
fortress ; its palisades are double, and more than twenty feet high. 

Mnzuuga* at the entrance of Hombetne Bay, is the hot 
anchorage* 

The province of AmbongO is inhabited by a Sakai nut tribe, am| 
was invaded by Radaim with a large army; no resistance was 
made to Ids forces, but every subterfuge and deception of which 
the Malga&cy are capable were met with by the conqueror in 
bringing the Sakahwa chief to terms of subjection* The inha¬ 
bitants of AmbongP arc in general less civilized than their neigh¬ 
bours of the south. 

7. Antankay, called sometimes Ankay, lies to tbe eastward of 
ArUaimutka and Ankara ; it is bounded on the N.fcL by Kongo 
and Betamsaraka, and on the muthward by Anteva. This is 
a narrow strip in the interior of the country ; the southern part 
consists principally of n level plain betw r ccn lofty hilhs, watered by 
the river Maiigoro. Thu inhabitants of this pait are of tbe 
Bezonzmio tribe* likewise called the ZaffimornTi; they are 1 exempt 
from military service, hut are constantly obliged to carry baggage 
to and from the capital for tbe Hovas. They are sometimes con- 
founded with the Bets mi sum k a tribe of the nnrEhcm part of the 
district, but they are quite distinct, and separated by u forest. 
The Bezonaous arc ft people of independent spirit, and were for¬ 
merly amongst the most turbolent and wiarclucftl in the inland ; 
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they ore a large and robust race, of a copper colour; tliey have a 
large nose (not flat) ami African lips, and their eyes have a wild 
but prepossessing expression which strikes every one. Their 
northern neighbours are of the Betsimsarnka tribe, and enjoy the 
same privileges as those of Bctsimraraka Proper * they are ibin 
and delicate* and hare straight and long hair like the Malays ; 
their skin is swarthy, but of a light hues their nose flat, and 
month large, with projecting upper lip. Their email and deep-set 
eyes give them a treacherous and ferocious look, which reflects 
their true disposition. 

It is reported that this district contains large quantities of 
silver* but that the Fpot where it is found is kept secret from 
stranger* anti from the neighbouring provinces. 

The road to the capital by Tamatave crossej Aiitankay, as well 
as two tracks leading to the northward. The former pusses 
through the village of Mahiouf, one of the most considerable in 
this province, containing lift! houses. 

8. Betaiin&araka lies to the southward of Ivongo, to the north- 
ward of Antova* and to the eastward of Antnrikay- The soil is 
fertile, and the country to some extent brought under cultivation. 
It is* however* stated by the natives that their plantations are fre¬ 
quently destroyed by the herds of wild pigs w ith which the neigh¬ 
bouring province? arc infested* The northern part of this district 
is celebrated for the grow th of roots ■ Radmna had once the full- 
si zed figure of a man caned out of a single man toe ruot grown 
here* Rice also is cultivated to a great extent as well as other 

f 'rain, and excellent oysters are found near the bay of Fcncrif. 
n general* the land is flat towards the tea* and mountainous as it 
approaches the interior ; [n some places it is swampy* and covered 
with thickets and forests, but m others it offers abundance of 
grazing land, and Is covered with numerous herds of cattle belong¬ 
ing to the queen, and a few also the property of the inhabitant*. 
The pasturage of AaibaniTOule is particularly celebrated. 

The principal trading ports are Foule Pointc, Fcncrif, and 
Tamatave* Fenurif is well situated fur the purposes of traffic, 
having the advantage of water carriage for a considerable distance 
into tne interior, by which menus rice* yams, and other vegetables 
are conveyed to the coast with greater dispatch and facility, and 
at less expense than in most other ports; hut the anchorage is 
exposed to violent currents and a heavy surf, 

Foule Pointe is important for trade upon its own account, and a 
desirable situation, and likewise on account of Sts proximity to 
Tanintave* Fenerif, Antongil Bay, and St. Mary; hut all these 
porta have the same disadvantage of being big lily insalubrious, 
There is a fort at Foule Finnic of considerable strength, but 
iiicfiirient in position, as troops can land out of its range. 
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The anchorage of Tamatave is one of the best anti mo?t fre¬ 
quented ou the eastern coast* and the town contains from 800 to 
1000 inhabitant?. Near to it there is a strong fort, with a double 
enclosure* which caused great loss to the combined forces of the 
English and French, under Captain Kelly* fit the time of the 
rupture between them and the natives in 1846. If common 
attention liad been paid even to LyalPs journal it would have been 
seen that so far back as 1828 a very imposing square fort or 
citadel * had been erected with four fortified pates, in which 
R&dnma and hundreds of his stole resided* and it must stand to 
reason that with so many military officers and communications 
with civilized nations the Homs would improve rather than de¬ 
molish such a work. 

Several fine lakes exist in this province, forming a series along 
the coast of upwards of 100 miles in extent, it was the project of 
the late King Rudsmia to connect them together by canals, in 
order to facilitate the transport of produce from the southern part 
of the district by water. Operatic™ wens even commenced with 
1500 or 1800 men at Tan-fouljsy, between lake Trnngn and lake 
Noai-be* but wore abandoned alter tli&t monarch’s decease. 

A lwirt of this district, near the forest of Fnndronu* was once 
famed for its brigands, a class of men driven to desperation by the 
persecutions of the Hons, who committed extensive depredations 
under shelter of the fastnesses which the impenetrable forests and 
caverns afford* In 1835 a considerable military force was em¬ 
ployed ill suppressing them ; great numbers were taken ami sent 
to the capita], where nearly 200 were put to death, 84 of whom 
were speared* 17 roosted alive* and the remainder, declared guilty 
by ordeal of the Tnnghina, were killed upon the spot. 

To the southward of Martmssie there is another thick forest* 
after which, in the direction of Manourou* the country abounds in 
plain* and rice swamps The water of the Manourou river is 
muddy and stagnant, and noisome herbs and plants cover its 
banks. 

The Betammeue* and Betsimsnrakas inhabit the greatest part 
of this district ; they in general, however, go under the same 
name of Betanimencs, ami are the people who have contributed 
more than any other in furnishing soldiers to the Havas. Although 
their condition of servitude is most wretched* they are to a certain 
degree le&f humiliated than the other provinces* 'bring allowed to 
carry the assegai i they are the only two tribes, with the exception 
of some of the inhabitants of Aut&iik&y* w ho are permitted this 
mark of confidence ^ and even thov arc not allowed to carry mure 
than one asse gai each man. The other tribes under the immediate 
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subjection of the Hoved are allowed to keep no sort of weapon 
whatever. The conquerors* trusting to the defenceless* state to 
whu-h they reduce the invaded provinces, for the maintenance of 
their dominion over them, invariably conAscatc their arms, and du 
not allow them to curry even a stick > 

Thu Betammenes are forced to work upon every occasion by 
their oppressors, the limns* and entertain feelings of hatred 
which their degraded condition, and the severity they meet with 
m the least demonstration, prevent them front show ing. At Fouie 
Poiote particularly* their adherence to the Havas Ls hut of the 
slightest tenure. 

The AIFravnrts are a tribe which inhabit the southern part of 
the province ; tliey are muscular, brave, and frank, and their 
territory is rich in cattle- Near Va-lwuaz, their chief town, there 
are sonic pottery works; ami there is a plum sufficiently large, it 
is said, to nmnmuvre 400,000 men, Yatou Mandreb tladr fron¬ 
tier town on the sea-coast; and its anchorage, at the mouth of the 
Vatriu Mumlre river, is commodious; but the pass is choked up 
bv a bar during several mouths of the year. It could* however, 
easily be opened, which b of importance* as it is the only safe 
anchorage to the southward of Tamataye. Maronaric, already 
mentioned, contains several rice stores built cm piles;. 

The inhabitants of the Ambamveule are frank and loyal: one 
of their principal villages is called Hrkna. 

The road to Tananarive* crosses this district* striking from the 
coast at Asidevoranden It would l*e impossible to land at this 
river on account of the surf: large quantities of turtle resort to 
the sea shore near its mouth, At about a day T s journey from 
this place towards the capital there is a thermal spring, called by 
the UEttivtfl Ranou-iiiftfiUi* In the forests near ^ voudroii, there is 
likewise a curious antique uru in granite* sold to have been 
brought there by the Zalmdramina, an Arab race. 

The district of Retsiiu^rnka Is subdivided into the three smaller 
provinces of Muhavclona, Tain riteve, and Betaniiumm, but is 
more generally known under the designation of Betsimsaraka. 

9. Antova lies to the southward of Betaimsamka, to thenorlli- 
ward of Matitanu, and to the eastward of lietsilco. Its principfd 
town b Voni-H containing a small fort, occupied by lluvas and 
troops. Situated mi the main road, it is always made by tra¬ 
vellers from the southern districts: it has, beside** a direct coni- 
munkathn with the capital, and another with Mananzari on the 
sen shore. The anchorage of Mnuonrou is had* and the pass nar¬ 
row and difficult ; the village contains a fort, with palisades, a 
ditch, atid a drawbridge. \ easels frequently anchor here to take 
in rice* which i$ said to be the finest in quality of all Mada¬ 
gascar. 
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M jibe! a and Mknaiiiari arti tiro other important anchorages, 
from which also considerable quantities of salt beef are exported. 

T3ie cattle are brought down from the adjoining district of 
Betaileo to Tamatava* t hrong] i An leva. 

The inhabitants are of the Eeteirnsarnka tribe, and. fmm their 
intercourse with Europeans* are much given to drunkeuuc^. 
Their commerce was principally with the French. 

10. Matttana is bounded on the N. by the province of Anteva, 
on the W* by ReU’deo* and on the S, by vangaidrano. 'The 
country is fiat and fertile towards the const: rice, sugar, arid 
cattle are very plentiful, and it is famous for the immense quan¬ 
tities of pork it produces* The inhabitant, called AutnyiiiDurs, 
are supposed to be descendants of an Arab race \ they are great 
fortune-tellers and workers of charms. The name off Zafindra* 
miun, a title of nobility, is sometimes given to therm The anchor¬ 
age of Maiumzari is very far from the sea-shore and not secure, 
although it is masked by a ^pit of sand covered with trees* MTia 
Antaymours have canoes, not adapted for sailing it h true, but 
excellent for passing over llie bars of the Nanmur, i'araoii, and 
Matatane rivers: it is surprising to see the ease and buoyancy 
with which these canoed cross file surf, and the address of the 
boatmen in the use of the short paddle, 

11, Vangaidrijmo b bounded on the northward by Madtaun, on 
the westward by Ibsmi, and on the southward by Ano-y. The 
country i* flat and mnrdiv. and very I bide to fever. The produc¬ 
tions are of the Kime nature ns those of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces : but a very small quantity of the territory h cultivated in 
proportion. The inhabitants are in general colled the A ml nun lib ; 
but this denomination is inure applicable to the tribes of Aibisours, 
Autanussea. and Andfassi, which jitc under the immediate govern¬ 
ment of the Hoviis, and are ruled by a Hon a chief culled 
Ku&iiiikhu who resides in a village on the sea-coast called 
Andrsmw. 

The Oiavcie* atid Cbftflutes of ihc southern pari of the district 
appear to be savages* and to know nothing of either money ut 
clothing: they rarely go out of their mountains* 

The inhabitants of Mauamboundri, intlie Antaymy country* are 
remarkable for their courage and independence ; they are some- 
times called the AnUunussinnucs i the country which they occupy 
is small in extent, but very fertile. 

In July, 1826, General Brady was sent to subdue the Vangal- 
drnrms province, Mon: than nine mouths were employed in this 
expedition, the population being a time runs and the opposition for* 
midable. Babcdoka, the chief of the district, with upwards of 
twenty of hi a principal nobles, were taken prisoners; the fct, on 
refusing to submit, was finally put to death. His nobles also. 
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with a fidelity anil patriotism worthy of admiration, preferring to 
share die fate of their leader rather than acknowledge the 
sovereignty of R&dunm, were massacred in cold blood. £000 of 
the inhabitants are said to have fallen in this war. 

12. A la isy, S. of Vanga'idrauo and Iburu, and N.E* of Andrnv, 
U remarkable jus the district in which the French first sought to 
establish their din rim loq in Madagascar. It contains several rich 
vales and two considerable lakes ■ one, highly bituminous near 
Mangafiafy* and another, in the interior, whose water tastes as if 
strongly liiiprcguaW with copper. Anosy is peopled by a very 
fine race and is well cultivated, but, like the other parts; of the 
coast, extensive marshes render it extremely insalubrious. Fort 
Dauphin, the old French settlement, is now abandoned. Rock 
salt aud saltpetre are found hero ; and the valley of Amboulc 
produce* spices and fruits, such as oranges and eitmus, in great 
quantities, independently of the other general productions of the 
country. 

13. Audrey \ 14. Mahafalj \ 15. Frerciuma; 16. Tsiemia* 
bnlata ; 17. fbara, form the south-westera extreme of Madagascar. 
The two first are inhabited by barbarous tribes, the others by 
mixed easts of the BetaJeo and Bctsim?arctkn character. These 
districts have liecn but little explored, aud arc said to he thinly 
populated. They possess great numbers of cuttle, which the 
natives dispose of on the a&U-eoast in exchange for ammunition 
aud arms. The Audrey province contains but little water: it 
produces large sheep, whose tails weigh as much as fifteen pounds, 
ami a curious root which has the same properties a* the water- 
melon. Fangabe, the capital of Androy, contains about 100 huts. 
Mataltfi, another large village of 50 huts, is the next in im¬ 
portance. 

Frercnana contains the considerable lake of Zliotry, 
Manonga-be, the capital of the VroDimes tribe in I bum, con¬ 
tains 70U or 800 houses, nod is well built and fortified. It was 
in an expedition against this tribe that a brave prince, Jean Rene, 
experienced such a total defeat during the reign of Kadama, 

All bough these provinces seem tacitly to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the I lavas, they at times give considerable trouble. 
"Die I warn * and TsiemrabalaUs are most expert with the musket, 
and are well supplied w ith anas from St Augustin's Bay. 

18. Mcnabe u bounded on the N. by Amlxnigo, on die S. by 
Fierenana and TsictumbakLa, and on rhe E, by Ankara and 
Betsdeo. This province, the largest in Madagascar, ia divided 
into North and South Meua-bc. The population h inconsiderable, 
compared with the extent of countryj it is of the great Sakakvu 
tribe, but appears to be a better cast of people tliun their northern 
neigh Imurs. 
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Tin? bay of Maroundava, the principal anchorage* is very un¬ 
healthy, The chief town, Menace, culled by the natives Andre- 
fontza, is situated io the southern division, on the banks of the 
river bearing the same name, and at a short distance from a 
volcano, called Mount Tangouri, regarded as an object of 
superstitious dread by the natives. Men a be contains about 2000 
houses; the royal dwellings consist of 15 or 20 large buildings 
in stone, surrounded by a triple-row of palisades. In a comer 
of the buildings there are some Hue pieces of Portuguese 
caimnti. 

This province contains likewise a considerable lake, called 
Lake Ina by the natives: in its centre there is an island, inhabited 
alone by immense alligators* The northern jjart of Menflrbe 
contains great numbers of wild cattle. Badamrn and bis oiKeers, 
in one ofbis warlike expeditions amongst the Sukalavcs, passing 
through tins country, killed upwards of 340 oxen in one day Cor 
the useofliis army, ami two days afterwards 431 more were killed 
by the soldiers. 

The commerce of this country belongs wholly to the lluvaa 
through the following circumstance r—R&daum, on his marriage 
w ith Hasalium, daughter of Himitrah, the king of the Sakaluves 
of Mena-be, obtained the privilege for die Ilovas to trade with 
the Sakulave?, on promising that bo would not interfere w ith their 
territory, Hadanm mode oath that he would not attempt the 
invasion of their lands; find the same conditions have since been 
ratiliod by Ihiuavalona Munjaka, the present queen. The llovas 
have consequently the whole monopoly of tins trade of tins htrgc 
province, and the Eurt}]Kraujj are afraid lo make overtures to the 
♦Sakukves of Mena-be on tlmt account, 

ID. Rctsileo is in the interior, between Mcna-bd, T:~iemiiiha- 
lak, I Lara, Matitnna, Antcra, Antaiikay, and Ankova. This 
province is divided into North mid South Iktsileo, the chief town 
of which is Ambatou-mena, containing 1200 or 1500 huts. Bet- 
sileo contains a vast nnndier of cattle, and produces sheep, goals, 
[hgs, and haricots, besides most excellent pasturage The 
scenery here is very picturesque, and oilers seine views of interest 
and great variety, Indications of volcanic action are distinct and 
numerous. There arc likewise in this province several saline 
springs. 

The inhabitants of Betriloo descend from the Betsiuisaraka 
tribes; (they are a false mid treacherous race, and, although 
under the yoke of tliitllova*' still they regard them m the usurpers 
of their territory. They seldom travel out of their country, which 
is filled with fastnesses, mountains, and precipices They are of 
a warlike disposition, but have been deprived of their anus. Not¬ 
withstanding their enmity they do not make common cause with 
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the Ilmiras and T^^mnibwJalaa, n&tghbouring tribes, who equally 
detest the JTovas. 

20. Ankova is situated nearly in the centre of MedagaiKar, 
between the provinces of Amboogn, Aiitsinnaka, Antankay, But- 
sileo* and Mena-W. This is the mu*t important province in 
Madagascar, and the most populated. It is subdivided into three 
districts of VoQbwmgo* Imamo, and Emorina ; the latter is tile 
most considerable of the three, and contains the city of Tanana¬ 
rive or Antananarivo, the capita 1 of the whole island and the sent 
of government, Ankova, though it has but few trees, and the 
capital is almost destitute of wood, the nearest forest being three 
days' journey distant, derives probably from that very circumstance 
the advantage of a fine climate and pure air, which make it the 
most healthy province of Madagascar, and equal in every respect 
to an European atmosphere. It may be considered hilly rather 
than mountainous and its soil lias hern brought under sufficient 
improvement to maintain a large population. 

Tananarive,. or Antananarivo, said to be situated iu lat. 
1S Q 56* lift" and Jong. 4G Q 57 E. of Greenwich, contains a popu¬ 
lation of about 25,000, including the villages around, but nx- 
elusive of the army. It contains about 8000 dwellings, oral five 
or sis very large bouse*. The town is watered by several small 
rivers, and is often inundated. Immense riches are said to be 
hidden in the tombs of tbc deceased kings of Kmc rim, near the 
capital. 

Nearly in tbc centre of the city is the Tmpeiau met of Mada¬ 
gascar, called by tbe natives Amp&hamariniaua, where criuimaL 
an- executed by being buried headlong down the tremendous pre¬ 
cipice. The fail of the unhappy victim uiay be about GO or 80 
feet* when be is inevitably killed* being dashed amid the mattered 
masses of broken rock projecting at that depth ; tbe fall is then 
from 300 to 400 feet further to the base of the hill. 

The nest place of importance is tbc S|mt w here the public 
Kab&rys, or assemblies, ate held ; it is a large, open ^pacc* well 
suited by its natural formation for the purpose of assembling the 
people e/f masse to receive messages from the sovereign, and to 
transact all public affairs. This is also the place where the 
market is held at the capital. Neither booths, stalls, nor dieds 
are used, but all the articles ore spread upon the ground, usually 
on mats, w ithout any regard to symmetry. 

Tbe market day of Tananarive is rather a day of pleasure than 
one of business; all the women appear in their best dresses, and 
the “ cavaliers of Madagascar fire equally observant of this day 
of fete” 

Lake in the Irnnmo subdivision* is celebrated for the 

qitantitles of excellent fish which it atfbrrf&. A good open road 
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loads from it to the capital; but the ground is very irregular* and 
the distance considerable. 

Nod* Aurvo, a Tillage on the Antankay frontier, is on tlio road 
fmm the capital to the E. coast; it contains akrot 50 huts, is 
built on the bmw of a hill, and is fortified with a deep ditch. 

It is but fifty years since the Boros have become known as a 
power; their tribe was formerly disjiersod under the name of 
Ambouatanes (cuts of pigs), an epithet of scorn* They are in 
fact quite a distinct race from the other Mal^aaeys. Always mis¬ 
trusted and persecuted, they took rdugc in the mountains of 
Ankova* and intermarried with the southern Sakalaves. They 
are considered superior in intelligence to the other people; the 
nobles are particularly shrewd and Ctuming, but the lower classes 
dirty and filthy to such an extreme that before their invasion of 
the island they were called the Pariahs of Madagascar, In 
general the diameter of the Ilova is a combination of ferocity 
and talent; apt in deceit, they are with difficulty imposed upon, 
and prditcnc-ss is with them a sure indication of coming treason. 
Avarice is their prevailing sin, and absorbs every feeling of 
friendship and connexion. 

The demise of Itadama, brought on by irregular habits during 
the latter part of his reign, was the death-warrant of all his 
relations* friends* and connexions, who were indiscriminately 
massacred by the ruthless tyrant who now’ rules with iron hand in 
Madagascar* 

Immediately on the accession of fhmavaluna ManjaLi, who was 
both the cousin and wife of llnda inn, the reign of persecution 
against all foreigners and Christians commenced, and has never 
ceased tinttI s with the exception of one or two Frenchmen, almost 
every tradesman, missionary, merchant, and Christian have been 
banished and expelled from tliis inhospitable land. 

The rupture m 1846 was only the sequel of a continued and 
preconcerted system of insult and oppression, gratuitously offered 
to all strangers* and in which since her accession to the throne she 
has unceasingly persevered. 

There is one star yet shining forth with some good augury over 
the future destinies of Madagascar, The sou, named Raeouto 
Radame,* of this most ferocious woman* and to whom she is said 
to bear the fondest affection, is a Cliristian, and Openly and daringly 
avows Ids creed. He is a young man, they say, of studious habits 
and amiable bearing, but he has already displayed a dangerous 
firmness, and him been hardy enough to interfere in rescuing from 
the assegai or the boiling pit some Malgnseys who had been de- 
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taeted in the performance of Christian rites, and secreting others 
who had been found guilty of having n Bible in their possession. 

Criminals or persons accused of ChrisiAunism arc frequently 
thrown into a pit dug fur the purpose, and boiling water thrown 
on them till nearly scalded to death, when an assegai is driven 
through their hack 

If this young mau does not fall by the assegai or ianghina, at 
the instigation of some of the demons who surround the queen, the 
renewal of friendly intercourse with Madagascar at a more distant 
period may not he despaired of; hut it is much to he feared not 
during Kanavnlona’s life. 

Her cxisteuce has, however, for several years been such a con- 
tiimance of excess and debauchery that it is said her career is 
drawing to a c!o*e T and that she is so enervated as to have become 
now only the willing tool of her adroit ministers. 

The flova government is at present a tottering edifice, esta¬ 
blished by violence ami maintained by tbe most severe despotism* 
distrust, and intimidation ; die power of the monarch is absolute ; 
her will is the only law, of which the noble* ore the first ministers. 
The Hava officers and troops rank next in authority* and have the 
monopoly of the whole commerce a* their privilege ; they buy at 
the price they please, and sell at the price they fix. The right of 
plunder and of making slaves of their prhouers, another of their 
perquisites* is the cause of constant warn and invading expeditions 
into the neighbour]ng district*, end without tin; slightest grounds. 

laughin, sir trial by on leal of jHiUon, is bad recourse; to on the 
most trilling occasions, and the number of it* victims is inconceivable 
to person* who have not witnessed the sulrtle effects of this baneful 
pant, 

Use queen alone can order it to governors and officers; slave¬ 
owners can likewise administer it to their slaves, giving previous 
notice to tliat elTect to Use authorities; and in this way whole vil¬ 
lages are some times tried, but in common cases of litigation the 
judges, instead of ordering it to the parties themselves, give it to 
fowls, pigs &c + , and the cause is decided according to the result. 
In cases of debt tins creditor has the right of repaying himself by 
selling the debtor with his wife and family into slavery, at the 
public market, however innocent tile tatter may be. 

In 1830 a general purification of the country by ordeal was 
enjoined, and many hundreds if uot thousands of MaJgascys are 
supposed to have been sacrificed, 

I he accused, having eaten as much rice as possible, swalluws 
tilln pieces of tbe skin of a fowl killed for the purpose, each piece 
about the siue of a dollar* and swallowed whole. Three spoonfuls 
of rice are swallowed with each. A small quantity of the tanghiaa 
nut scraped, ami mixed with some juice of the banana, and given 
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hinu After the recital of a formula of invocation f rice-water is 
given in copious draughts until a decision is itinde by vomiting the 
three pieces of skin, or being found unable to do so: in the former 
case the accused is declared innocent, and in the latter, guilty, and 
is struck or beaten w ith the rice pestle till dead, unless lie 1ms nrc- 
vion-dy, il& some tin] w happens, died by the poisonous action of the 
tanghina itself. There is t however, a great deal of favouritism 
shown, aud it depends on the manner in which the poison is given 
whether it h fatal or not- 

in fact, Tananarive is the city of slavery, siq venal It ion, and 
cruelty. The queen* alarmed at the outbreaks of several triljcs, 
has redoubled in severity towards them, and scarcely a clay panel 
at the capital without several cxceutiona. At one time it wa? 
reported in Madagascar that ihe Eiigli-h were coming to fight; a 
demount ration was immediately made hostile to the queen, and 
the whole of the participators were subsequently executed. 

In one of thdr expeditions to die southern coast, it i& stated the 
Horns deliberately assassinated oil the spot not fewer than 10,000 
men, who p on the faith of a treaty of friendship with the queen, 

I tail delivered up their arms.* All their wives and children above 
a given height* fixed cm by the queen as a standard, were pul to 
death likewise, and the remainder given to Eitaeriun, and sold as 
slaves. 

All the commerce of Madagascar with the Europeans gtiema to 
I nr carried oei through tbc medium of the native women; it becomes 
therefore necessary to obtain their support and good will in all 
trading operations, and liaisons are frequently formed with them 
by the traders on that account. 

During Mr. PowclFs stay in Madagascar he was constantly 
invited to dine with the queen, wins was very kind to him. She 
lives in souse state ; the dinners consisted of four or five hours 1 
constant change of dishes, varying from fish brought from Dike 
iLsa to hedgehogs. Her Majesty never appeared at table herself ; 
hut he had frequent occasions of speaking to her* but never at a 
distance nearer than ten or twelve feet- The throne was a sort of 
parapet ten or twelve feet high* and communicated by a passage to 
her own rooms* and with the court by a ladder* which was token 
away until the audience terminated. 

Dr. To well says the queen h dark, and very much pitted with 
ihe small-pox < that she is the most superstitious of her own raw, 
and believes the Europeans to be great magicians. 

Among various reports on the subject of Hanavalona T s accession to 
the throne of Madiupujcar, the following by Mr. Lceudenncc bcarn 
some semblance of truLh, Before fiodania’g accession to tlto 
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government ho had married a Sukalava princess of great beautv, 
tu whom ho was very much attached. When his undo (Itaimvakna/a 
father), wlio was then king of Imerina, died, Rudamn had already 
distinguished himself m (Efferent successful wars against the Ret- 
aimsanikus and otlier tribes, and was ottered the " mm by die 
lloras, on condition that the legal heir to the throne should not be 
deprived of it To tills Rjidama reluctantly consented, and aban¬ 
doned Ills beloved wile to sltare die throne of Emcrina with Ratia- 
vfllona, who was much older than Radama, nnd very ill favoured. 

From a twrusal of Lyall’s diary it is evident that in Radamids 
time the Horns were rapidly advancing in civilization, and that 
tlieir military force was by no means contemptible. It remains to 
l>'! seen whether, at the death of Kaduuiu and tlie accession of 
RuiiavaSona to full power, these nromiscs of Improvement have been 
curried steadily forward ; or whether, on the contrary, which is more 
than probable, tlieir military discipline has not declined. 

During the reign of Badama there ware several fine companies 
of artUkrymeii with Fourteen pieces of brass cannon, viz., howitzers, 
and if, 4, and U-pounders. lie was likewise attended by a body 
guard of FiOOil jaubdiirLcs, called the Sirondalis, mostly composed 
of African slaves. The standing army averaged 20,000 men. 

Dr. Powell, one of the most recent travellers into the Ankovu 
province, says that beneath the capital there is an artificial plain 
where be saw regularly once a fortnight as many as 2000 of the 
tpii'er/; troops exercised in the European manner \ nnd it is pretty 
certain, from die general information given upon that subject, that 
die utmost endeavours would not enable die Hovaa to raise more 
than 30,000 men, most of whom would be vassals. 

(>ne iff die best dtdctices of JlatLigascfir against European in¬ 
vasion is the fever (called M General Fago,” in RadamaVcharao- 
tcrisfe style). Tiic llovas art,; fully sensible of the advantage they 
gain hy keeping any foreign enemy within the reach of this for¬ 
midable destroyer, and use every endeavour to temporise with mid 
detain their enemies on the coast as long as possible. These tactics 
proved but too effective against the unfortunate expedition of the 
French under Commodore Gourheyre in 1629 and 1830. 

Whatever may he the actual force on foot, it is certain that die 
present reign is one of terror, and that the influence of the Ilovas 
over many of the provinces has decreased, and their invincibility 
received, sonic severe checks within a short time. Very little 
exertion would blow these embers of disaffection into a Hauie, 
which once kindled would extend from province to province until 
the whole island had united in common cause against their 
oppressors. 

It is the general opinion that if the abolition of slavery m;irp 
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proclaimed by an invading force, not one of the districts would 
refuse to take up arm?. 

Hoots might always ascend the river Mangoron, which is as 
broad as the river Hoogly at Calcutta. It is very deep* most 
limpid p and flows with a gentle current ; the banks are beautifully 
lined with citron and orange trees, and the interior of the sur¬ 
rounding country is covered with masses of forest. 

The fkropa is the finest river within a considerable distance of 
the capital on its western side. It is crossed on the road to the 
Snkalava country by a rude bridge on four or five pieces of rough 
stone, and falls into the sea on the N*W. coasts not far from 
Mazangnye: it is known on the coast by the name of Bombetoe, 
and is navigable as far from the sea as Maroa-bd. 

The Mangoro, or Mangoure, which empties itself into the sea 
in the Antova province, is alnaobt as broad ns the Loire in i Vance, 
hut not so rapid, and is navigable a considerable distance into the 
interior. It traverses the main road from Andevoraude to the 
capital, at about two days march from the latter, and its breadth 
at this place is about 60 feet. It swarms with alligators, mid is 

E niTally crossed in canoes, hut occasionally temporary bridges of 
mboo arc ltktfirise made use of for that purpose. 

Large canoes loaded with provisions have been seen at its lower 
extremity, which were said to have come clown from the N. of the 
capital i but this statement h contradicted by many residents, w ho 
maintain that it U not navigable very far into the interior on 
account of its numerous falls and cataracts. It is said, moreover, 
that in 1832 the English Government, ou the recommendation of 
their resident agent, had the anchorage of Manourtm examined 
with the object of establishing a direct communication with the 
capital by means of this river. 

The other streams of note arc p on the W, coast, the Manangari, 
the Mantao, the Faraccyln, tlie Menabc, and the Artemout; on 
the Ek coast the Manangourc, the Mananzari, and the Manang- 
hare j and on the S* coast the Manandraic in the province of 
Audrey. Must of these have been but little explored, and cannot 
be recommended for extensive water communication* 

These rivers, as well us the lakes near Tamatavc, are navigated 
in canoes of various sixes, some of winch are built of planks. The 
Lakan Diafitch carries 1J ton with a crew of 6 me a and a pilot; 
another, 20 feet by 1% T carries 2* tons, 14 rowers and a pilot 
The canoe of 0 benches carries 5 tons and 14 rowers ; its length 
U 30 feet and its breadth 20. 

In 1774 an interpreter went from Foule Folnte to Antongil 
lfc\y to inert Count Heuionsky in a vessel of this description, lr 
had on board 120 ma mutes or porters, 2t> pasBcngcra, ammunitimi , 
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arms, and luggage, besides 20 rowers, making in all 1G0 men. 
They sail tolerably well* running about 30 leagues per day, 

Th^ broad extent of tabled and la the interior is itself con- 
slderably elevated, and forma a base on wliich Ankara tru and 
oilier mountains rise, Tim highest penis are probably not more 
than 8000 or 12*000 feet above the level of the sea, and consist 
ol the Angara, the Ambatourmiga in Eiiieriua, the Ankaratrn, 
which forms the Iff, boundary of Antova; and N.N.W + from 
i anuuarivo the i angogora* called also the Vigarora, in the N + 
extremity of the island. 

Southward of Emerinn is the duster of mountains called Anta- 
ratni ; from these the high land continues for -10 miles, be¬ 
coming snore steep in the distance till it forms a chain of hills 
called the Vara Vato or Stone Mouth. 

To the S. are the lower hills of Bctsileo* and to the \\\ the 
divistuita of Manrtridrunu. Ellis says those represented in maps us 
the AmbahitsinencB are probably the Vohidramna, forming |Kirt of 
the forest of Ahimnsrotru, and the highest section of forint W. of 
Betemaienm lie likewise says that Ambohitsmenc Ls a name 
unknown in the island. 

There are hut few roads m Madagascar, and at best they can 
only In? considers 1 ns Iboijmths or tracks. The principal one 
l^Jids from T&raat&ve to tho capital, not in a direct Ihe, but 
following the coast in n straight lino nearly as fur as Andcvo- 
rariile before striking into the interior. The former portion is 
corn pnralively level , and tlie numerous lakes with which this part 
of the const n Guilds Lave been turned to advantage for water- 
cam age. and arc navigated by the larger canoes just described* 
It is to Iso regretted that Hadnnta s project of connecting these 
lakes by enna]^ Ims hecn abandoned s the operation of dragging 
the canoes overland from one lake to the other, and loading and 
unloading them repeatedly, b a considerable drawback in their 
navigation. Legne val say a that it took an hour to drag one of 
the Targe canoes from the Hivcr Yvoudrou to Like Nosi be, a 
distance of not more than 200 paces overland. 

From AudevorandtS to the capital (only 165 miles) the track k 
mountainous and in some places as difficult to ascend as the 
Pouee/ or signal mountain of Port Louis. It runs through 
swamps, forests, and shaking covered with a net-work 

of grass. The forest of Almaurotra ill [lartieular is a con¬ 
tinued succession of precipices and ridges, and the track k 
strewed with immense fallen trees, with rocks, and knee-deep 
puddles 

It is reported that another and a more direct road exist* 

• Tin? Fifties if n Vffjr iliilJ Tis0Hn1iiiE4 Jilujnf 'AHIW frri in h^iglir. 


c 
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between the capital and Tamatave which k kept secret from the 

KU There*k also a road to the capital by Voni-hc 
some rcfideiits; but little dependence can be ptaced on S^b 
assertion*, which It u very possible originate in J*f dwttj 

of the natives to lead Europeans! astray as to the defenceless an 
factious state of tilts country* 

The following abstract will d»w the number of days journey 
between some of the most important place* of Madagascar. 


Route from Tamatave to Tananarive, according to Leguevcl: 

From Tamatave to Vabww* across the lakes 3 days; from ilwa^ 
to ManambouodH 6 bourn; this village contains at most 30 huto, 
and is unrounded by fertile grounds covered with provisions and 

cattle: close by iliere is a hot spring. . , 

Bout Zenaar fa a day’s march from Vubouajf* and con tarns- alwiiil 

50 liuls. . . . , * * 

From Bout Zemuir to Amjia^iomW & olie day s niarch* 

One day's niurch more to Maromaugu, containing 10 or 1- hut* 

One day 1 * journey to Malnuuf, & considerable village continuing 

about IQO liutif. f i i 

One d:iv's march from thence in Ncmnrivo, which contams iilwui 

J50 huts. 'Like most of the other villages this is built on the w*« 
;i hill, ami is defended by a deep ditch. Previsions are very: pknlilul 

Ambaieu Manga is a day’s journey from the preceding village, and 
half a day's march from Tananarive. It U at this village that hnro- 
psins wait fur permission to enter the capital. 

List of resting-places at one day's journey distant, in travel ling 
from Andovonui'le to Antanamu, by Mr. Baker;— 


L. I^mfuinoifan,!. 

2* Mahela, 

3, Bcfurua, entrance of great furrat. 

4- A uuloJimzaut m, middle of ditto. 

5. Moimmoga., Wi sids of ditto* t .. 

0. AmWiuiuugaro, in the Antnukay country, Fuiloftrcd by biuoil 

forest. 

7. Auibatomangm in Emcrltm. 

S. Tananarive. 


Mr. Baker says that the road frutu Aiidevorsndd ta the capital 
is by far the shortest; be rays he 1ms travelled it in seven day*, 
crosaiog the -wood in one day. 

Houte of Legiievel with Jeari Bene in his expedition against 
the Viontmea* with an army of Bctriffl^rakes, ttiirlmg froin 
Tamatave: — 
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Mitinandru 

- 3 day*. 

Bcnjce-makia '. 

, 6 hours a 

Vaioumamlrd , 

. I „ 

Vmila-tnoB 

* 6 

ti 

Maroussi* 

* i it 

Ambou-Massia 

. 6 

*t 

Mnnourou 

* 1 ii 

VonL-be . 

. 6 

tt 

Taleva-laliu 

, 1 Lour, 

Azon-lobd 

. 7 

tv 

FQouitc * ** * 

• I j, 

Ronouvola 

. 12 

tt 

Ambomleliftr . 

* * ii 

liuhamhn 

* 6 

it 

Ilatza Zcnnar . 

. 6 „ 

Ftlurns-te. 

* G 

it 

Ombu Hadiniev 

. 6 ,, 

Monhali . 

. G 

n 

Mahiizv * 
Znza-kout 

. 3 *. 

* ® M 

Ompisaa . 

* 6 

vv 


Continuation from Manojimri towards the south m the eatne 
expedition* 

From Manamnri to Island of Kachimuuk w a 
canoe r « , * * 

By coast to Numtiur 
Naninur to F arson 
Faraon to Maritime 
Matalane Point to Village, by river 
Mniabjto by canou to SaEiaria 
Salnula by swamp to Ampaminla - 
Aiupamiuta, in the wilds of the Cltavoies and 
Clurilatr*, some days to Pahandm. 

Fahandzn* S.W* to a river * * . # 

From river through the country of the Vnmimaa, 
precipitous ami uunmlnlnoud, to Ilaxitsylava 
TTantjiyiava to Mononga-be t 
Moaonga-bd U> Sakoleon . 

Lcgnevel from Tananarive to BoiiuiL 


1 hour, 

5 „ 

1 day, 

1 ii 

li hour* 
1 day, 

1 „ 

1 clay. 

2 days, 

4 „ 


2 hours 

4 

tv 

6 

tt 

G 

tl 

6 

ft 

5 

II 

6 

II 

5 

IP 

1 

n 

G 

tt 

G 

pp 

i 

« 

4 

tt 

12 

tt 

6 

it 

6 

tt 

8 

it 

12 

TT 

14 

tt 


to Arrive- 

A] ttaroka, 50 houses. 

A river. 

Ambeudmnap 100 houses, chief town. 
Little River. 

Beraviro, 50 house** chief town. 
AnttvamQUfti, smalt* 

A small waterfall- 

Sorianunty, 60 houses* chief town. 

Miodi, 60 houses, 

Aukuvtilmi, 15 houses. 

Moromas, 150, fortified. 

Nosi-volet* a lake. 

R&hidranou, 300 houses, capital. 
AnkiboUp 12 house*. 

Folac, 6 bouses* 

Laudi-foutchij 6 house** 

Mnroa-b£ t 300 hoiues. 

Zcrnna Amlrou by river* 40 bouses* 
Boina by river, 000 homes. 
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From Majamba to Tananarivo. 


Liruevel, from Bar of Andrahoun near Fort Dnuphln, 

* ? 1 Cn 1. rL.dih: 


4 boon 

G 

ii 

6 

n 

1 

*T 

10 

11 

12 

IP 

G 

W 

5 

n 


Antlracala . 
Fariinghoej town 

Firaoa * 

Mntalkli 

Aibo-Yatou . 

Fiassa . 

Mahatal Ouxon * 


150 houses 

100 „ 
20 „ 
50 ,j 

30 n 
20 „ 

S „ 


journey from each other, as the natives irctodj in travelling tip 
to Tananarivo on the W. fide, by Mr. Baker. 

Leaving Maj&mba and Unjanihn Huy. 


L Marofolo. 

2. Ampomby. 

3. Ainbntonuicuia. 

4* Saroptroha. 

5. T-^ar^jiiiiSiksaudfO. 
G. Aiidmmy. 

7. Amboawnr. 
y. Aju belli puLika. 


0. Angoja, 

10. Tscru Emililra. 

IU Manantarta* 

1 2. Andranofassina* 

13. Amisih^. 

14. Ambntn. 

15. MaJierinuuidroso. 

16. Antananarivo, 


Starting from in Bom- 

betekn Bay. 

L FodiMiimena. 

2. Tslmitootra, 

3. Antoboaka. 

4. Marovoy. 

5. BcUsibokn. 

6. Trabonjy. 

T. Aiikoala. 

8. Aiuinidufy. 

9. Antsolalim. 

10. AotoiLgodralioj:u 
l L. Mnrotuolana. 

12. AmbararatTtU 
13* Voliobitra, 

H* Triiialiafatra. 

„ 15. AndmopnAina. 

!G, Sabasaytm. 

17. Manga W* 

IS, Auijjontany. 

19. AmjKangabiS* 

20. AiUanarivo* 


Starting from Bottler's River 
in Boy ana lkiy. 

1 . Belembroka. 

2. JifiamlrQ/itua. 

3. Anka£omainty, 

4. Mah&vary. 

5. Besem. 

0. Androtra- 
7* Bondrony. 

K r Miinanikia. 

9. Andretiijku 
l(> + Ainpaiiata^roua, 

1L Aiidriantah&na* 

12. Ambouimena. 

13 h Antsaiiamalim. 

14* Maiijakavanuirsmo, 

15 . Ambololamfotsy* 

1G, Ambohioadrina. 

17* Manankoza. 

] 3 . Arnbommpofay* 

19 * Faralanjoua. 

20. Anibohijativo.* 

21. Antalafca. 

22 . Manankasitia, 

23. A*aboiay-t 

24. Aiadriaittany. 

25. Anlaitfurivo. 


Tlh* 1 j)'i miukA 


f Sj.lmtrfiv'i riiiikflK 
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Map of Mada*ja&riu\ 

[The accompanying Map of the interior of Madagascar has been ewi- 
emoted during shaft iittervah^ between my many duties in Mauritius, 
anti since 1846, with the able assistance of Sir. Corby, Government 
Surveyor,—J 4 A. Lloyd.*] 

Hay i so but little further leisure, I Imve thought it better to submit 
at mice the original and working map with all its faults. The eoo^t 
lioe may be depended on as tolerably exact, having been reduced from 
the various nautical survep ; and many ghouls, rock*, and rivers have 
been sketched in from detached charts and uuimvicripto which I have 
obtained u sight of For die detail of the interior 1 cannot claim the 
slightest pretenriojis to earrectnefi& It is only an attempt to form 
approximately Mine foundation for future inquiries, and more correct 
and extensive research. 

A considerable part of the filling in has been borrowed from a map 
published with a small French octavo work on Madagascar, by M. 
Liguevel de Li Combe, an intelligent trader, who made several de¬ 
sultory excursions Into the Interior, both previous to and after the death 
nf iWhumip the enlightened and liberal prince to whom may be attri- 
bitted the conquest of the various provinces by the Hovas, and the m!c 
opportunity ever afforded to the British Government of entering into 
friendly relations with the Inhabitant* of this extraordinary island. 
During Badamt’s reign the British inBuonoe was in the ascendancy, 
and many zealous and Intelligent nien were from dme to time Invited 
over to Madagascarj and who laid the foundations of the present milk 
lary knowledge and discipline of the natives, and contributed most 
nuikr tally to their advancement and perfection in various useful arts. 

From "tEicse rwide j its and die diaries forwarded by them to the 
Mauri [ins Govern merit, f K have extracted narratives of different 
journeys along the coast and in the in [trior. They consist of the 
marches of Brady, an English private of the 22nd Foot, sent over to 
drill Radaei&V ironp®, and wha became one of his generals of illc- 
L Uh, ur highest honour ul*o of tEtuse of Mr. llastie and Mr, Lyull, 
who were at ditferent times agents there. 

Mr. Hattie's manuscripts in particular give a number of routes to 
and from tike capital, when travelling alone, or in company with King 
Uadaina, on his distant military expeditions; and they have, oa well us 
the travels of ligeerel, been laid down and S!: lilted Lq m until they offer 
iofflelhiug like a verification of one another. 

Those ugiiiti have been submitted to the inspection of some of l]ie 
nu&fKHtflrim, and particularly Mr, 1 hiker, a most intelligent person, 
who, having for acme years resided with the Christ [an mbwimis, Jiad 
made several journeys to the capital, and set up a printing «tabMl- 
uicut for Malgaeey transhlious of religions works. 

Mr. IkikeTp bfaides affording rne much information, and the advan~ 
lages of his experience, gave me a rough sketch of the whole island, as 

* A map itf tb-' tu^ by Otat!*! IJuyih lia* Eairiy been pulAubfd by 

Mr, Airatnmilh. -Hn- 

f A* nrll iM fawn Ellb’i ftijnl^KWear nsu I L^gatfcl. 

J thtf tjifilinl iiOMiiUf b ll^n |3lLi. 
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subdivided Into province* according Lo the Horn ^emCMot, which I 
hate endeavoured, from the routes, the river*, tiwl the coutour of 

mm m mulls to follow out* . . _ . T ■ * 

I have from lime lo lime n,rld«l what further inforaintion I cO«H 

collect, both by note* and orally, *™' «T ^ ^ 

snob a* Lccndiimiec, Laconfourgue, .lortojOvho irmrrifii a "^uon 
the present tymnt queen Kanmatam), \meem hnrey, and r«w 
. .1 _ i . i.i," \ti), K ,4iiv f^lirikiiadii ami llariiiites. I have embodied 


other*; hc*MJe» WaV'iey Cliriiitiatw and 

the whole a* well u* I «ouW into one immitive m preference to clo~i- 
fyiug them under different head*. 


J, A. L. 


V.^ Abstract of MSS. Booh* amt P<i}*rr* respecting Mada :- 
mucar during the possession of the Mauritius bp the French. 
1 ’rcnenietl by Sir \V. M. l-*nqui(AH to the Bru.sb Muhtiwi. 

(These documents wore brought to England by the laic Sir tl- 
Fun j uli nr from the Mauritius and appW to ^ ve 'wm ac- 
irnctefl and copied from the French Archives.) 

mu* AJMfK* «u m** .ml to the Baj*] b * 

W r 1 . Hajmiltue<p Kaq.p Apt*!, 

I. (|) Three Volumes of Dictionary, French ami Madagascan, 
Tille— t 

* 1 tii-Linmiairc FmK»is ct Made™**?. DivUi^ vn trois Colour**. 

La prwmorc reufc™* le met Fnm$ui* dan* alphaHtiquu *t I>= 

met Madwrae le phw usite dans ridiomc du Sod. 

1 La aceornk^ le mot Mnrfecosso le plus umte chuid 1 idienm uu 

ICoTI t * 

* La troEsieme* le$ mots donm’* h hi langue^ <Tapres des vUtiioieh. 

^ Barthdcmi Him* Chevalier de Frobwvilfc, ancien Capitainc 

dTnfinlaiie,* &c,, &c. s Ac. 

In the Preface nccessaire, tlie third column u thus tbseriUd: ‘La 
Iroiv&m* <m£k ties mot* quo j*ni dumu* a la langur Celle-ci sen lea 
btooin dWlfcatwn.' This »^plained further an to mean the »«li 
which the author has introduced in addition h> those already published 
in former Vocabularies ami Dictionaries. 'I lure »r» very faultv, lull 
of errors and omltshn*- The iirtors niv corrected in trie vu- 
lb^ omissions arc nuulo good in lk L tlmtl* Soum& grammifrt.ical ot-tJi 
ary a]?«i given in this introduction- 

II. (SA Five volume* of Dictionary- t Madagascar* and French, in- 
tenpoiwl with many bug notes and detail* on die differed word> and 
objects of natural history Introduced, eo* well ew political a geogra¬ 
phical Terms at I tided to T e, 

d*/a^zm«r» Name given by die inli.'ibitciols "t ihe north o ^ l|1 a 

* A 4 M*rmite + i* a Hftkpdi Uhowf wbti kw« fM*» of 

cjkidfi. 










^6 Aut/writics Qii Muduffasvar. 

ga^ear to all the people dwelling between the southern tank of the 
Hanghourou mail Cape St. Mary, 

People of the north * followed by a long destrip- 

tita. 

Alfimov. South, South pole, .Southern province**- ( Lea Rotunds dc 
Madagraar divwmi leur bde eo cinq parties ; J followed by a long tie. 
ecription. 

p Bttanim&v*. Le people qui habite toute eette petrtie de la efite de 
1 E&t (ffli git entre le terriloire da Tamatave en descendant vers le mm! t 
et Li rive nortl do Monghourou, &c. &c. 

Coracora. Lmiapun ; followed by a description of severe! fine species 
of Helix and Btiliinus (cn forme de Bnecins)* 

The^e volumes evidently contain much valuable information for the 
history ami natural history of the island* 

The fifth volume contains at the owl of the dictionary several In- 
ieresting supplementary dissertations on various connected with 

the geography and iuLtural productions of Madagascar. Amongst these 
the following subjects may be Mentioned :— 

1, Zaffmmmv* A people of the north, 

2, Zs/fp bourahd* the same people, inhabiting the island St, 
Mary r The Language of Madagascar contains many Phteniciau roots, 
ami the author attributes tills circumstance to the dispersion of the 
fleers equipped by Solomon at Keiongeber lo procure gold from Opbir, 
supposed Co be on the coast of Zanzibar* The grater part of Submits 
sailors were Phtenieians. 

3, ZqfidienbUom. Another people of the Island. 

4, Madagacar according to M. Legentil. A description of the 
island, its resources, and advantages to French commerce, fallowed by 

* Aii anonymous account in 1750, 

6 An Account of the Island/ by Flaccourt, 1661 t foUowod by 
1 Ffojet d elabllsscmcnt/ Colonization, followed by 
An account by 31. de CosWqj (1773-1802). 

1 Frojet d'WbHwemeat 

* Madagascar/ suivanl Fressangcs (1806), 

-, suivant 31. Rondeaux (1813), 

——--jssiivant M + Lescalier (17^2), 

—-- ? snivnnt M. LTfelet GclTm (1811). 

5, Fammirwnc. 1 tJn the Practice of Circumcision/ 

<>■ *P li tli® Island Nowd hibrahSm, No&sd bonrahd, or L'lsle S 1 " 
Marie/ taken Troni the different authors above-mentioned, 

£ Sur Petablissemant dcs Frangads k Hafe Ete, Maria et de sa minu/ 

* de Concession et Prise de Possession de Fisle Ste. Marie de 
Madagascar/ 

7. * x\rarotte, Maro**e ftfaroi, or NottLM&ogbabd (island). 

8- Madagiuicar (2nd notice). 

* I>o Madagascar/ suiv&nt M. de Hondavg (1767). * Pfojet d'eta- 

bUanenient/ 

—-— - y siily.iue M. Roehoii (17S0). 

---suivaut 31. Mayeur. 
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Authorities on Madagascar, 

9. AoossL Androbeignha, or Carcaiio*4, ( On the productions of 
Fort Dauphin (Frovince d'Amisai), pnopres an commerce et k la vie,* 
b Notice lliitoriqua mt LEuiblissetneat Fraa^is da Fort Dauphin 
(Province d^Ajumi)/ 

I0 + 1 ManghabiS on Bale d'Antongfl/ Description of tts position 

and advantages. .. _ . . t 

Notice sut le Comte do Beniowaky et r^tablUsemcnt rpr'd foudak la 
13aie d'Antongtf en 1774, 

in. (3.) An original copy of a French and Madagascan* am) Ma¬ 
dagascan and French Dictionary. \ cry dirty ? written on coftrse, hard, 
brown packing-paper* Each page is divided into two column^ one 
being headed * Fmnpu et Mnlgacbe, 1 the other * MflJgftche et Frnn- 
^aia B J Toward* the end the word is written Mndegnsse. 

IV* (4.) History of Madagascar in 2 vote-, entitled 

f Mumoires pour genrir ft rhetoric do Tiile de Madagascar^ redig&, 
mis en ohlrc ? et publish snr notw ManmfcritcSi de Messrs. Maysur, 
Uumaine, ft autre*, et enrichLi dca exlmits dc plneieurs Voyages 
anciens et modems. Far M. By* Huct Chew de Frubcrviile, arideii 
Capital ne cflnfanieric- A Lisle do France en Afnque, 1809/ 

In the preface tbe author says e—“ Trot# race* d'hommes tre* 
dhtinctos occnpeiit le sol de eelte grande isle. naturels de la cute 
i!e* Luucst out beau coup de rapport avec lea habitant de h cOtod'AJrique 
\ L-i-h-vifi laquclle elle eat stluee. JLs out les cEicvcuk courts et erdpus* 
Ac. Ac* U *Aeconde esl celle (blane) dent Leiirtcnee a Madag ascar 
esi mi pmhluiQ Q t qui n f a do rapport id avec eel lea dc 1ft tote de Test 
ni avec cello dc In cute dc I'ouesl. 1 They appear tti bo Malays 

1 JJi troisfknte est cello qui habile les c oiva do Pent, la plus belle* la 
micirc confiamde. Lea ho rn toes sent grands, biuc fails, ils out la figure 
onverle, le* trait* noble*, Ac. Ac. -le les crois descendans des J mU i 
fide dc Stf* Marie* Lisle d’Hibrfthim, He de Quint, nnfena d'Abra- 
ham.* 

* L*unire do l&ng&ge parmi tout ce people cat encore un problem?, 
via la difference de lenr engine.* 

The first volume commences with the following:— 

ColleeLion de Voyages dan* Linterieur et aur les cutoa dc Lisle do 
Madagucnf. 

Premier Voyage* 

t Voyage ilc hi* May cur* Inierprote du Couvomcment T dans le nord 
de Madagascar eu 1774/ 

Thi# i* followed by i Notes et Fdalrcisscmons* on various subjects : 
then. Note G/^Jgraphiqtie, Uistoriquc, ct Etymologjqtio do qutlquea 
nereis pn»pres Madccasses* el de quelquts noma de people villages, 
mofttigaeft, divisions, Ac,, don t il est purie dan* le Voyage du Nurd. 

Secmid Voyage* 

4 Voyage nu Fay* des Sdolaves p cote Onest do MajcLagascnr/ Avril, 
1774 p par M, Mayevir, 
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This is followed hv 1 Notes ct EclalraU^emcn# p en forme du li-Ltre*, 
pour le Voyngo au Pays des Svdav^ 

Troixirnte Voyage* 

1 Voyage au pays 6'Alcove autrcineni dh des Movas eu An- 
boikmbes. tins is rintdrieur ties terres, Isle tie Madagascar* Janvier. 
1777, M. U&ymr* 

Ce voyage fut entrepris sous te nmn de Mission sf>crelte T par les 
ordr*£ tit- M r le Baran de Bcnknvsky, Commandnot |Hmr le ltoi a Fisk 
de M^iJjvgawar. II rut jmur objet tie visiter une partir dts eo h* on 
avan^anl vers le tmi, tie ptim-trer, s'll y avail lieii, dans Linti ri+ nr 
d«t tem^s versi le S. Q. T de conmtitre kw pays, la nature de kurs 
production*, leg objetd dV^obtnge qui conviendniient k mi commerce 
stable, de soruier d^pwitions des peoples sur ties aliimic^ dg fain* 
conneltrc on tin mot le nom Franks deusa lea r<jg$(Ku ou it nWoit 
|>oint tiicore pcnctre. J’etak k Foulcpointe, otNto de l p e*t r lorsque cos 
unlrtbi me ]kftmnrenL Jo fig uies prepoiatifscn cinr^cfjueuceel ii^u u luj t 
ck-jArt mi 20 Janvier, 1777. 

Al EnkUsiLkik be says: * Le* joursstiivaas je parcounis ]<« cam* 
pagnes. EJlrf me p&furent nride*, le sol ingnt, les |ilanLu* mm 
vigiunir ; lua botw y maaqiieiit total LOiefrtJ 

At AW Hitt iota (sedlik)— 1 Le pays abonde en mines de 
for tjviMi ex plo item. La sate, le colon Findfgti m trail vent k Aji- 

Tins is followed by 1 No lea ei EekireL^^neas ties lacs de Nousfleray, 
ile Muui^sc^ d de liangixf^ 

Quatr&ms Voyage. 

1 Voyage au pays d'Aucove, par le pays d*Anc&ye, autrenieiil dtt de* 
Baikal igouuingoni.* Jail let, 1785 P M* Mayeur. 

fc Le» notes de ce Voyage no m f oat points commuiutpides,” [sir M. 
Mayenr, &c, They came through the hands of a M- Datoalsie. 

Followed by Notes — 1 Amies ofJenjijivgs ct defensives des UmUousca, 
Lcnr manigre lie fairs 3a gucm;.* 

Cintfuitmt Vof/afff. 

1 Voyage a Sic. Luce* k B&tpiik, a k Ville iTAmlwuiln, Isle de 
Madagascar^ ]*ar 3kL LTstcl Geifroi, Officer du Cnrps du Qdnk. 
IT&7. 

Sixiome Voyage. 

4 Voyage an (wp d k Anmye T nulrewnt dit des llejounzomLo, a.de 
de Matbigasear * Fur 5L l)uTnainp r chef do Traites. Juilkt, ]70Q fc 

Sepliemtt Voyage. 

i Voyage ik la cute de FOucst, autrenient dite Pay* tfes SeelavesJ 
Janvier, 1793. Far 1L Dnnuiine, chef dta Traites |joiir le lioi a 
Madagascar, 

4 Idee de k Cote de FOuetf de M&dagsscar/ Depuk Aucotiala t 
silii^- an Kond jiLSt|ua Meii^ntiniava, auirement dit Menahe. 

^Ikpporl wir I'u till to dont cette pajtie de e^te pent etre au n jm- 
mme Fmn^ais/ 
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Iluiitimc Voyage* 

1 Voyage a YU le dr Madagascar/ Par M. Lcswalicr, trad nit fie 
I 1 Auglali (MontJJy Magnrinej- April* 1805* 

jVt'imbfie Voyage 

1 Voyage a lisle de Madagascar/ Par de FUccoort- An 1 648* 

E strait et abivge do Yoyage dr M, dr FlacraiirU 

Tliia account give? a worse picture of the character of the Made- 
[Iuvei nil subsequent writure. 

Cv qui siii l tHHJTe Lei imiurellenitnt sa pke para qua Flaceourt 
nV*t satisi&isftnL que pour ]a partly du Surt: et le Lnbleau sera i-campki 
nvt'c les not inns *ur le Kurd, eximited do M, Reckon* qui a utd assess 
bkn servi a cet t'-gord. 

Reflexions sur la partie du Nord de MmkgUsc*r+ exlniitcs des 
Vows de M+ Rodion. Very valuable notes are added to tho 
Um, L p, 2SS. Some of the subjects an^— k Des Pirates/ 4 Ruine lie 
Petabll^ient de Stfc Marie/ * De Benkmsky/ * Dos Qiiimo*, 
inoira de M. de Hodsve 1 (The note ilwy tlie existence of this raw of 
dw&rft), ■ l>u Fort Dauphin/ ' De la Bayc d'AntoiigiL 

4 Notions G^nerale* jwt 3e# Madeca^e.q extra*tea du Voyage de M- 

Itodbon* 

* ComVnuatinti du mOmo snjcL Extrait de» Voyages do M. Le 
Gentil, dans les Mere de Finite, 17GL. 

^Melanges ex traits de divers Auteurs et Cormpomittiraa ptrti- 
oulienw. 

The second volume is entitled * Memoir re jjour serrif* 1 <&e, Tome 2. 
ff Projet dMtablissemcnt a Madagascar, sou mis eo 1660 k la Compagnie 
des Indus Orientalcs,. par M. de Flaccourt, sous le tUrc fPAvaulago 
qu’on pent reiirer pour la Religion et is Commerce d + uu EtablLsse* 
meet do Colonies a Madagascar^ 

M, Flaacomt resided many ycara on the island, and his account of 
the productions of the island is valuable. 

Precious atones of all sort? are said to be in great abundance- 

4 ReHexkms sur File de Madagascar par M. de Cosigoy/ 

He describes die various productions of the island. 

1 Discussion sur lo Chois du Lieu propro a fltire un Etablisscmcnt k 
Madagascar/ par M. de Consigny. 

The amiable qualities of the inhabitants are everywhere insisted on, 

* Comsponiiance et Observations do M- de Mnw #ur le Projet 
TElablisscrnenl a Madagascar/ prescale par Ml de CWtgny* 

,l Cfi fut pendant la publication un 1K04 d p une partie dcs mt-nioires 
precttieiis ikns les joumaux de lisle de France, dout j 'vtais ^dwteuf 
alor^, que cotumeii^a ttics liaison# av-ec M, Mayenr. * - - -. Ti iguorait 
que j avals re^u des ordrus pour ae pas oiler plus loin. II m*4envit 
pour rn'otfrir tou# lea Eccour# dutit je psumus avoir besom dans 
tin travail sup Madagascar* C h est cede corfK$poDdance que je pubtk 
anjourdniui/' 
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Them letter* arc- full of interesting details* See Letter 17* on 
* Liaisons with Madagascar WameiL* 

Dijcfmte Voyage. 

1 Voyage a la Eure de S. Augustin* Cflte Occiriontale de Mada¬ 
gascar* par M. Capmartin. 1B04* 

Interesting account of the IVy and unrounding country. 

1 Remarque* sur Eogoutsi, mitrcmgnt elit le Cap de l p n^E t Cute 
Orientate de Madagascar/ 

u Extraits de quelques feiiilhs ^p&ra&s d h un Journal de Navigation* 
dual r&iitcur in'esL inconnu/* 

This is followed hy a * Vueabiilalre Malgfcche et Francis/ full of 
corrections and additions* therefore evidently original; list of ml* 
Derate, &c* 

* Iliatoiredc RatsEmita-hoe Hoi de FouTepoEnt et dea Ek^tsuiuifanus/ 
Preceded by an introduction ■ 4 Leltres de l’Editeur k l r Auteur. 1 

V* (No. 12)* + A Volume of Reports* &c. p p with the followEng note 
on a fly-leaf 

** Ce registre uc recueil fait pour moo usage dYxtmite de jour- 
nnux r nidmnlrcs, livns divers, tant publics queried its. La seule piece 
mtoressante qilil nmferine est In premiere* intitule e t Mr moire tar 
Mad&gaicar. Elle <M Efiovent citeu dans mea note* an 6 Yocabulitire 
sous le noni de J/SffwXire, on Autrur An&uimc?' ** 31 on- 
sieur le Gcuvwttfur a toutes lea nutres dans lea livtes de MM, de 
Cossigny ei Legend!/* 

“ Le * Projet d’Etabli^scirient propose par Flaceourt/ remts en style 
moderns* et qui en fait aussi panic* so trouve an Vocabulaire a 
Particle * Madagascar * Pf 

li Le present recueil a s & write danilti volume No. 6 du ( Vocabulaire 
Muiccasse/ Comme soil Excellence a le liire de M. Legentil dent 
cctte ralte est eltJaitc, |a crois qu'il mmii bon* pour dviter la confusion, 
dobifEcr lea vingt on irente prumkros pages deeesixieme volume qui lui 
devienuent inutile*. Ahrr* n* six volumes h? Irmivenucnf etre ex- 
r I uai venieij I le 4 Yocabul&ire Mudceassc/ et ses Notes. 

(Sigl^) 41 I>K F JtU8IKVI LL-EV* 

u Avis de f Editeur. 

“ Le Mdmolre qui suit doit commeneer la collection dcs pieces stir 
Madnga-^&r. It nko csl \ioa do tnieux fait T de plus exact* ft do plus 
precis, fleet la ineilkure pro face qu T on puisne dinner a uu recur i I de 
ire genre* 11 est bieu a rcgrelter qu’il ne soil pn* parfsiL Lss de¬ 
scription ties province* chi Nurd i-i de eel lea des Hovcealusi que k 
conclusion maiiqnejxt.'* 

The same volume contains 1 M^moire sur b Cote Orfetltde 
d'Afrique* par M. do Cos^i^T^y, , 

AfbT describing its productions, he insists on I he advantages of a 
colonial establishment being founded by iltc government. 
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1 Sur la DMmfrKm el Tlnciinaison do rAigulHe Ai man tee a 
Madagascar 1, (extrait rlu Voyage dc M*Le GeutU dans lea M nts tie Flnde, 
vuL it p. 626) f p* 13& 

Amongst Lljt.- many article contained in |his volume are tliewllow- 
ings—^ De 1*Isle Diego flays i 1 * Fori Dauphin T 1 Ebb and Flow of 
i\m Titles ? * De la Pointy a Lafflfe v 1 Description do I'lsla Marotte; 

4 Ow IJifftJrkh tea K^pece* d'Hommes qu p oo trouve b et 

all y a dea PlgHl^s ;* * Mraum, Cuulinnet Genie dcs Hablbins do la 
Gut® de I’Eat de Madagascar; 1 4 TamaLmilo, Rot de Foidpoiate; 

* Wiftiiw t dw Jdirs Aruit^t Faros i dipp^ter 3a \ iande; 

Souttkts de leura Forge* s' k I_>l^ la Techy do la Ikilesne et tie 3a Cir- 
concision; 1 * Do la Hwigatkiu de Madaga>Kir t et de la MoonaieF 

* l>e qiielquet Terniea de la Lnngtie Madecara*/ 

yf. A wond Yolnnie of 4 Collodion. of Deport*/ id con lunation 
of (Jit! last* It contain* Die following letter :— 


"AS, Fm Monsieur Farqulia^ Gouvenseur-Geiidral dc* Lie* Maurice 

et Ddpciittances. 

■* Monsieur k Gouvernfcur,— Vai Tbotmenr do you* adressor irois 
MSS- qui comply itent la livnlwn dcs ouviagn quo je me stilt oblige 
tte fourour b votro Excellence. 

" Le premier cal un MS, en tross volume.*, contenfint le 4 Diet. Franc, 
dMad&we* (le Fnnc. atuit le Madcc.). Je vous prie dVoir la 
bonk do jeler ihi coup tl + <ciL sur tn pro lace ilunt la lecture esl nere*- 
faire pour oompreiidre 3a distribution do Vuuvroge. 

« Jm second cat le ailuchLme abrage h Tuange de cts peoples en un 
cahiur do papier non relic. 

K Le troiukrae, un recutiil f/r* p«yj ddt&chdes, extniites de divers 
ouvrages el memos res* lain publlea f|ii^Enddils t et qei figurent d&Da la 
collection comme pieces justificative 

Sh II tiy my r relent plus is. fournsr a votre Excellence que le petit Diet, 
dcs Noms de Limz, qui ii'tal quMhauchdj oi atiquel ii iii'-Lsst Lii- 
putdble de iravailler tans avoir som K-s yeox los MSS. qui en eon- 
licnuynt lee dlemeiLs. MSS- sottt rcisfermds dans h* deux gros 

voitimes relse** el couYerts en peau jaunfc, qni out fait putk do la 
premiere nr mise quo j^ai i u Tbocineur do vous ftln le 26 D^eembra 
demler. Si vons vonlea fcvolr la bentf de me lea faire parrenir je nTen 
oecopenJ de suite, .To sani^, 

(Sigtie) u De Fhobehyille. 

,£ Tori-Louis, ce 9 F^vrier T 1816- ‘ 


‘ Melanges dn Voyage de M- Legend]. 1 

Amongst the memoir* or extracts in this volume arc the following :— 
1 Krreur sur le Gisement do Madagascar soupfOtinile ; 1 Description 
de i Obserrxtoire de FAuteur a Foidpoiate; 1 * RosiiUat dee Determi¬ 
nations de 3a Longitude du Fort Dauphin ? s liedeMon* sur 3a 
Salubrftd de la Ease d f Antongil f —(it should ralber be on Dm un¬ 
heal ihine->s) ; 4 Go Purl Lnquexj 1 'Du S*rmeut de Sing chez 
MndLeasses; 1 1 De 3a Population ik* BOte Q Carnes a la Cote do 
FOueat f * De^ Moyena a empbiycr poor on tirer de bomHs SnlaWnn 
you xx. ° 


* 
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s Ram sur les Koine*, MonumcDB/ / * Vadim Ha-aka eur ]& 
Femmes dl&jangers/ ( JWt/i'Conte, Hisfdre, Fable, llecit/ 
1 jjiwicripliiini du lladrcasse, on Malgache, Habitant on Insular re dr 
MiithigmetiT * containing a full account of their character, maimers, 
unci cuttoms j 1 Description of Wild Cattle j 1 fi Ikruf den fta&/ and 
Sauv ago, p two species ; *Sur la pnehedes lkik-ines;’ * Suite de 

fa D^eripticiTi de FiMik‘|K)iiiEe ^ (The Harbour dangerous except In 
Gin* weather:} It concludes with * Observations MOii nrologjqui*; sur 1^ 
Vents ei fa Cluileur, les Mfkf^es, Etui de la 3I*r, *fec. : r 1 Nuttee *ur 
h*s Quimos ELnca Kimosse/ a pretended race of pigmies ; (no such 
race exists {) ‘Notice r la Religion dcs MsuieEuw?', Mir le uiot 
ZfmAat?, Dku, FEtrc Souvenitn, I- ■ Principe de toutes diuses/ 

VII. (No. 9). *lndox Geograpliique, 1 in three cahiert; very full 
and complete* 

i Index de hi Geographic de Madagascar, dresad sur les Itindraiw 
do 31M. de Flaccnnrt, Mayeur, Domain*, Fressani?^, H autre* 
Voyageufs Modemes, pr Bartbelemy Huet Chevalier tie FrobervlUe^ 
Ancien Gnpitiune d'ln&jiterie/ &c. &c% &e. &C-* 

Yin. (No. 7). 1 Catdcblsme fibrdgt a Fusage des Madecaascs, par 31. 
l’Abbo Ant, Flageolet, PrC-tre de fa Mission do St. Low;re, &c. &e., 
revu, corrtgu el migusenty jur Barthelenil llui t Chev. dc i? robtrrvillcj 
&c. &c. T 

« Ce Gat^chismc laUeluiqu’ftvaUfelfc 31. I’Abbe Flageollot pour bou 
propro usage darts le temps od il le destinmt am missions de 
Madagascar/* 

£ Eitmit do Voyage de 31, May eur dans le Non! de .Madagascar, 
Province du Cap d’Ambre. 1 

“ M. Mayeur fut aeconapagne dans ee voyage [At M, Corby f Ofhcier 
des Volontaires de Eeniowsky/" 

* MtimoLre sur rUtilite et la Ndcessite de former un puissant Etn- 
blia&enient tfaxw l p isle de Madagascar. 

M QltwrvfUi&ti PrtTticuiih'&, 

“ FIusiearsTnpportE confarnien t eclui qui a dtd a Moiweigoeur stir 
ie s^our du S*. de Beniowsky a Londrcs, 

5 On ajmitc menieque le ministro Anglais s’est decidd a adopter le 
plan du Sr. Betdowsky pour former un i ■tablk-tuivnt £ Madagascar. 

M Sans mfittre plus de valeur qne de raison aux demarches de cct 
indigne avnliturier* d &mil£er avec la tnihison et tonics les esptaes de 
crime, on pense cependaiH qu'il serait prudent de a'a^urcr de la virile 
de ces rapports par i^ambaHadeiir du Roi a la coat de Londra. 

n E4 [Ians le caa od efTeclivemcnt cette cour sc disposerak a laire un 
armament pour Htdngajcar, on cst davi s dVnvoyer ordre an Gou- 
verneur de UMe de France d'exptklicr Mir le champ un bailment nvoc 
quclques jietits detachements pour prendre paisvizaakin an mm du Uoy 
des trois prindpaux points dela edto de Test de Madagascar/ 1 &c.&c* 

* The ilk of ihu ^fcjmiicm wrttii to Ew Id hii Hlemiil to put Oiwn mIxvttj. 
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* precis de$ vnwtvgcs tl'nii EtabliSEieraent a Bkdagustfir. 

( M^iuoires sur BladagnscAr/ 

1 # « Memoire intm^ni sur PMe de Madagascar, on Fon<kveloppe 
les avant&L F ^ immenses de profit et do gloire quo trance pourrait 
m retircr et oil Ton domiO un aper^n des moyens qui doiveut «n 

usurer Ic succes/ 1 . 

2. +< Plan « ddveioppomfint des moyens qm doivent assurer la 
Solidly de PEtoMiffiemeut propose OLringascar, avw je* details dea 
& vantages immense* que 3a France retircra do cette colonic. 

3 r « Mtmoire «pr lcs moyettS do former pour le Bid dans 3 Isle do 
MidagMCflT un StthltfunuHit de Culture, de Commerce, et d'entrepSt 
pour rEurope, FAiio et 1’AfiJque, par Siette do la Rotisseticn;, Lieu¬ 
tenant des M dices- Nfttioimles de Plait? do France* 

4. “MdtDoireaur U N&csady de former mi puissant Etab basement 
el Madagascar/* 

fv. *■ Observations PariieuluTE 1 ^ sur IkiHowfiScy* 7 ' 

6- u Pr^es* dos ^vantages d p un Emblement k Madagascar/* 

The three Iasi papers do not appear in ibis parcel. 


* Vocabulaire Franputi cl Malgaehe/ (Very short.) 
i R^ik-sdaus sur rEtablissemenl et PAm^H ioratroTi d 
Madagascar.' 

{Sign*} 


u CoDiiaerce de 

u MavEUBi. 


<s Le 22 Voiitoae, au ID**/' 


1 Apercu de man Dernier Voyage a Aaffiorj, Pan 1908/ 

(No* 2}—No. 54, (Sign£) Bwz* Hugos." 


Full of interesting details of the country. 


* Essai sur Madagascar/ (No- 41,) 

No name. A general statement of the island, its productions, and 
capabilities, and manners of the inliabitoDts, 

1 Memoir* sur I s Administration et le Commerce ties Tabs de Mada¬ 
gascar ot dee Seithelles/ 

« Notice sur k N4 o 3a£t«£ de * p accuper B^rieiisaneqt dn Commerce do 
Madagascar^ * HtSmofa de MM. Guiard ct Le Guame sur la Traite 
qui bc pent fnite h Madagascar on Octobre 17 8S< f Advaji Loges of dif¬ 
ferent localities, * Bf*lmoire sur Tide des Stic hellos.' 

* Copse d'nn Expose sur quelquua Parties de ride de Madagascar 
(pr*fcentc ii S, E. le Gouvemeur Faiquh&r), par M, Hebei/ 

Interesting details of geography. 

No. 13L 1 Production* de Madagascar — £ Moyens A* Agriculture et 
do Commerce '■—* Etat Moral, Inteliectuel, et Politique de sei liable 
tans/ &c. &c/ , 

No. 132 contains description of trees by saoaej followed by remarks 
in English on different objects of natural history, animals, plants, 
fruits, roots, &c.—List of persons of ranh and titles. 
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IX. (No. 12,) + Essal Theorique sur la Latigue Htdecwe,' in tbri*? 
eahiers. On the tide-page : — 

1 Le Grand Diction naira de Uukg&aG&r: Qtivra]>c dans lequel nnt 
racuoilltes touted dHfWlioiis faitra sin 1 cetto grand# isle depub 
Flaccodrt juMtf'h m»-jtnm f iM&resdbiit lea Mnurs anri&tnes et 
mod t-rfits do* Iiisul&frett lu Co mini'rev p la PJ/wAlw 

notareAfe dn Faya cn ce qn*ellc a de eouuu ; b-s nu£t£nirjr System** 
a adopter pour aa colonisation, di vptb /Vnje/i tt J3lulitisS£»*eul 7 &f. Ac.; 
la La/it/w: de ok Peoples analysts dans rime mi de sfl Moss, rameme 
u. sex Etiwcts ht plus simples ; kilns Gretmmairr gwicrait proeedoe 
il'uii iJUco/trs prflimirmire f ckutti lequel on ana I we la Langue f ou 
di'votuppe son Oatrr et 1c Mecktmitmc de so* Mofr, par Eurtholinuy 
Knot, Chcv. cfe Ffohcri'iLle, ^e. 1 

u loro Fartie. Da qndlt laogue derive la Madccasse—-Do Fmdttf do 
Inngage—DeupH^s tie la Imsgtie Mad^caw—■Dc WentHM h Mada¬ 
gascar —Dm idiomes-—Dw Grtmmalm dm Maddcam, 

“ £de Panic. Dl-s mots—Dcs il!ffikimt09 junior* do dbconrs—D m 
solMantif—Do railjeetif—Do recta—De* Gamctirltiiqtw ea gdudml 
—Du caraelL>rbtii[ii€g deYerbes—Dei ettrActfristfqtm d« sobstanllfj 
—Des caractdriitiqucs tie terns de verbe*—D m canc|j£rktiqil« d’agence 
—Dea camctijritftiques de sujets de verbs passifs—1 >h caracldmtiqne^ 
tie lien, d wjrtes—Dg fgto jp i f he—De la pronaricmtion. 

“ 3mi> Partly Gnmmaire/’ 

X. 1 Ilistuiro dc Tide de Madagascar* par M. de FlaecourE p Di- 
rectetiisGeneral de la Couipagnie Fmrtr^iise d'Orient et Commandant 
pour S.M. dans la dite Isle el bits adjaeentea. A Paris, Tan 16SB. 
Rcznbe eu style modemo par Barth. II net* Chcv, de Fruber ville, dec* 
Idle Maurice, 1816+' — -Only i m thin cabiers. 

Fragment of an old Memoir# in Imd condition, written with mmv 
Jlo iTfci*ii j ri, ■ — “ On demand* In. latitude et Longitude de Fble du 
MmLigasoar. — Bdponse. One bdaite carte gfogrSphiquo instnrintit 
mltsu mr cette question qi/un militaire qui ignore Fart dc connoittre 
U position eIm terrea relativcmeut aux ni5tn!a + — Dein. Lhls nonis des 
riviermqui raimeent? Hep. Jlgnore los minis de la plus-part des 
rivierrea qui coullent cn France ma patrie; cellos de Madagasrar t qui 
m'est line torre etrnog-erne, me ml flua lucoom^Sv”—Some of the in- 
formation is given in the form of letters w ritten by Mailegasse india- 
bitanls to their friends. 

'Letter of iujt motions* dbA&l Paris, 24 AviU, 1T1K>* forw r judiug dc- 
ertfea and ins!ructions of the Xatinnal A 1 1 of iho Bth and ^8ili of 




March, 


* Notts* aur la Liiye St. Augustin* Cote oceidentale dc Modjitrasear. 

(S%n^) * Cafm artin, 

* & bool dy TiiimiL ]e Marengo^ b 1 AvHl s IW.’ 

XL (No + 2.) A volume of various documents bound together, of 

which a Ibt b placed at the head of tlie volume. 

u Table des Pieces a roller sous ie title 3Iadag4i.srar :— 

L * Lettre du Capt. Lynne de PEcli|v^ h &L S. Koux.' Bummorn 
to surrender Tamatav**, and reply- 
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2. i Ilk'll sur tin Frojef d'EtabEsSemvat li Mada^fcscar/ 

3* ' £ Lottre k S. Ex. but MsthH^aflcar/ 

4, ■ Questions et It ij ponses but Madagascar/ 

5. * Nodco but lea C^HS dcs Mahuht* k Madagascar/ 

Ci. * Voyage a tile. Luce pdf Lillet Geffrey/ 

7, ‘ Elat des Pu*[im poumiil oceu[Nj* par la Traits des It is 1e 
long Lie Li Cosle de Halo tie Madaeamrd, depute Manourou j o®£| lb'll u 
era ml Mmg L )uui on alkuit itu 5 ud an Nflitl* _ + 

th * Fn*specto* d'EtabliseenwiI a Ste, Luce el Fort Dauphin. 

9, 1 Supplement n Fraqiectui cy-dewus/ 

10. 4 Elat den Cfioveu* Framed* habitant fa Partis Soil on IVn 14 


(18Q(>) t 

U. k Declaration de quelques Traitnns de Foutpointe aur kGumelte 
de Rii. 1 

1 *> u * Lettre atlre&§ev a M. Teller tmSlant d r un Voyage a Mada* 


giisw/ 

13 r 1 Lettrc du S. Chochntj Voyogeur KalumlterCj au menicv 3 Mar?, 
IBIS/ 

16 and H. i Deux Lcttres du ti. Rondeaux/ 

LS ;ull! 19. 1 EtakB deli Friteciis IMte aux Chef* cn 1784-1786/ 

20 , ' Reh-vo dcs Employes tnorU a Luutelourg depute Meist*, 1774, 
jusqi/i fin de Seplembre, 1776/ 

21. * Elat' das VoUuitalm de Beniowsky nuffts do 1173 k 1776/ 

2!? p 23, ami 24- ' Distraction* pour Lea Chefs de Traik : t Lavak 

LafevrUj ei TcUot/ 

25. * Note de Eat intent au Fort Dauphin Tan 12 (1603)/ 

26* 1 Petition des Trahans de Foulpofate, 1807/ 

27+ 1 Seize Lctlres de M+ S- Roux ]Mr on!re do dates/—These 
letters refer io the government of French settlement* b> Madagascar, 
and contain details of intercourse usilh the native*—supply of rice 
for Mauritius—and m e dated from Tanintave* 

28. * Cinq Lettres de SI. Leon de LaJioussaye/^Siuiie subjects, with 
huuc geographical du tails. Tamatave* May, i807—June, 1807, 

29- * Six Lettres de M* Chard enoux/ 

30. s Sdze Lcttres de M* Tdlot/—Details of natural product 

31. 1 Quart re Leitrea de M. JekdL" 

32. 4 ITne Lett re de M + Parrot/ 

33. * Uno Lettno de M. Lagardere/ 

34. 4 Copie el Traduction de FAutorisation donftuo par S. SI. 
FEinpereur Joseph II. m Comte do Benlowaky/—Tills poper is unit¬ 
ing from the collection. 

35. 4 Clin] Origkiaux d p Ordres ct Instructions tin Comte de Beni- 

owskj/ p 

36. 1 Proces-verbal deD^posilifn i H centre le Coni tv de Beniowioty . 

37. 1 Oidrc de Bonftlioli t Secretaire dildit. 1 

38. + Huil Lcitre* Drigitiah^ du Comte de Bcniowaky/ 

39 t 1 Deux Lettnts de soil Swrotairc. 1 

40. 4 Quatre Lcttrvs de M. Dumainc a 3L de BenJ&wsky/ 

41. * Deux 1 HiviLiLures de Lett res rdalivtat a M. de Bcniowsky, 

42. 4 Unc Pioco de ilecdte slguev u Michfll," oiahi de la Main 
de IknioWhky/ 


es 
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43, 4 line Liste i± h EHcis de la memo Main/ 

44. 4 Memoirs pour les Chenilles Soieoaes de ZilndagaAC&r/ 

XII. (Xo. 16.) A volume of letters with ihe following table of 
contents:—- 

14 Note? air Ses lettrcs de M. Cliaptlicr cniitenue* dans ce volume, 

i. * Vets rt SoiCj T'cinture do ESI de mfin/ 

2* 1 Arraignecs Soy twee, PropqiTuiiuu-Hdc la Racine de Vahn-laiDgmi, 
tie eelle d'Kotmitch* et de PEcorce tie la Tigc de Yahn’bontou pour 
lENinire on ilongc. 1 

3* i L'lmYigo et In Coton prospercint k Madagascar, lee Cannes h 
f^ucre momtruenses ; huh Espoces de Palmiers itianquant ki (Isle de 
France}/ 

4* * Enrol de plnsieurs Pinnies el d p un HJaeni do Fur 4 <‘sssycr/ 

5* 4 Present pour le Chef Supremo dots 1 loves/—Omitted in the lise. 

6. ( En voi d*im Coenn do Yer k Sole se nourrUsmt sur PAoptd^ on 
Murier a Fruits verts/ 

7. * Envoi de Plante*/ 

S, 1 Dissertation sur la Plante la Pong* (Nepenthes distinatorla), ou 
Porto-buretto/ 

9- * Envoi do plu&cnir* Plantes et dtt Holadnfou Gotttrepokoh/ 

10* 1 Ftaqueta on Co ton rjoimuos 7b«/ou-ruri£jii fabriques par h*?i 
HoTMptfie a habiller lea Troupes* riche Mine do Fcr expltitde 
chra eus. 1 

11, 4 Envoi de Plantes ei do Bucher de mtstie, Buis k Teinture 
Rouge fort common/ 

32. * Grand Eloge des Productions de Madagascar—Hammier Naln 
sou Utility/ 

13. ‘ Detail* sur la Noumturo ct FEduraiion, &c + da Yer u Soh>— 
Arbres cl Instrument de MtUsique/ 

15. 1 Mine de Fer k Snhii-dalietch a une granite lieuc dans Xonl 
de Tanmtave/ 

^ 16. * Frix dcs Bonift, dbc,—Emroi de Fliinfas— ITofe, noiivdle 
Espece cEe Vi mam — Planless dans les liens bumbles—PyHli* sub 
phureuses/ 

17, 1 Envoi do Li Teigne qm prnduit la Chenille de la Soie Jaunt/ 

3S. i Envoi do Plaints—EchitntiJJoij de Ja Soie Jaime—Bob de 
Calaim—sepi Espkces dfi Tatanmka trta propres i | a Construetirm 
Civile et Navftle T produiiiaiit une Uc*ine Ddomute—Quux ilikouvert a 
Vdiqpou ct Chruutux de Roche* liexagomt/ 

19. ( Traduction Malgaeht* du 33™ Fsaumo do David/ 

20. 1 Autre Traduction Malgnche/ 

2L * Vocuk que foot Ics Mdgaches lorsqm- leurs Femme? on Eidhli* 
Font daDgereu,HCment mahuk*/ 

22. i becoiLverre d'une Esphec da Pvrite pouvant Ion mir une bonne 
qiioJitc do Souffe et de For — JX-couverie ri'nne Mine do fVr pourant 
donner de 60 a SO J™ per quintal/ 

23. * Envois de Grained—Disfertaiions— An nonce d* Details fut 
lcs ilonsrs. des Malgaehcs/ 

25, 4 Remarque *nr leg Rap|ior{s qui exlfttent entnc l<« Lattgue? 
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Malgoeljc, Tuition tic,, MalaLsc T et Espagnoto—-Observa¬ 

tions siur VHLstoire de Madagascar do Ravnal/ 

2fi. ; Fomiule d 1 Usage on dounnnt et relevant tm PttscDt. 1 

27. * Appel des OiiuiLN Supe rictus et Evocation des Manes, avec 

Note*/ 

28. * Fomiule d 1 Usage pour TEpreuve du Feu liar le For/ 

30. 1 Envoi do Grain*, A-e +t flvec. dij tails/ 

3L * Envoi de Planted avec ddtoik/ 

32+ £ Hdsme-gomiDe Viuouado jmuvant rcanplacer le goudton — 
Vonenc-r - Ho ukii i e f , huile bonne a monger/ 

33. * Envoi lie PUiito—MtotaJk/ 

Dun* un onftra du PnJfet ii MM. Tellot el Jekell morn ion dVaux 
thermnk^ + 

36- “ Appruts du Cuir chea to* Mutgache*/ 

37. 1 Qtielques Details sur la Guerre mire Cnci et Tsl-ns&nguchu/ 

38. Idem. 

39. 6 Envoi de Plante* — details, 1 

30. * Ono Lettre <te MlLTeUotci JefciH confenant quelqwB Dl - 
Lai Is sur I us Arbros de Madagascar— Travaux quVxrgeiit le* Hizn-ris 
— Travaux quo retime rent le* Habitations a Biz—Vaiitt^s tie llh 
cultivttas tant dam its Mziurea qtte dmia lea Habitations. 1 * — Details of 
ditlbrout races and manners and customs of the Mudaga^&C?. 

XI IT. A bundle of loose pipers memoranda* brouilkmx, ealcufutlom 
of finance, copies of decrees and rtglemens of the ibM tafaiUe Natjnnnto* 
proecs-verbal de l 5 Assemble*; Colon Iale respecting local dkturbnnem 
nod quarrel* in 1791; local decree and [uwbj De la justice crtiniu el le. 
Paper* bearing dale from 1136 to 181L 

XIV* (No. 13.) A small bundle of papers headed 

11 Dl verses Pieces (res enciominag^ea relatives a Madagascar:— 

L 1 Explication sur to Tutorage et Figures y relatives/ 

2. * Notes — ^IgniHejiuon de divers Mou Maigadu* on FVau^wu/ 

3. * Form Kilo do Sentient Hulgache/ 

4. 1 OlMerudion slit V Amadou dee Mnlgaelies/ 

5* * Vocabulairc dcs Princi pales Parties du Corps Homain sek»n 
riclictno tii! ik^Upl-nunearano^ avee la Conjugation des Korns de* dites 
Parties/ 

6. 1 Note hiir la Fierro ft Eon de Madagascar/ 

7- * Noio relative i la Coop by I io logic — JSoIett / 

8* s Minute d'une Let ire d'Erwoi au G onvenicur-General de di- 
verses GniiwB et Objets dTU&toire Nalurelle/ 

£3. * Urn- Note contenunL diverse Phrases en Longue Malgaoho -jt 
fpiL'hpjH.y 3 Lots Fnin tp.U it la Mincite de Mirfiviix, voyagvur/ 

10. 1 $drio de diverges Phiases et Jims Mal^ches/ 

11. ( Une Table de Culm I depuls 1 jusqu'u - Brasses/ 

12. fi Diverges Doiriandes el Eeponses eri Malgaehe/ 

13. 1 Ktitn sur le infin, les Partii^ et PUsUge qi/oQ eu fail. 

14. f Sur In NonrExistmoe dn ——- Nani dit Qiitnu^e/ 

Lo. + Note relative it T Armijo k Madagascar dt s Age ns do Directoiro 
Buo et Burnet/ 



Authorities <?n Madagascar, 


m 


IG t 4 Prophetic Turgotme/ 

17. fi IKvEf#as Notts relative k Flli.^toire Nalnrelle—Arbres* Ar 
bnstes, Plante?, &c + tie Madagascar* kurs Etpoere, leuira Genres, kun 
Classes/ 

IS. s Notes diverts sur Hhlo de France, sor le* Hottentots, sur I» 
Colonies i/Aim-riquc,, air Ics EHMsdc In. Lumkre do Soldi jsut kt 
Corps O^iiptjS) Mots cnipmutes des Gitts. 1 

XV, (No, 17) to (No. 133.)* A large bundle of papers of a simi¬ 
lar character: official correspondence between English aoJ French 
HiithoruiiS, drafts of despatches. Amongst them are— 

i Treaty for Abolition of Slave Trade between Sir E. Firquhor and 
lladama * (133). 

4 lfi&torique tie Benfowsfcy * (70). 

Note on Productions and Trade of Madagascar, 6 r^iuiits par M. do 

Cbng*l fen 1816 1 (72). 

4 Note wr Madagascar* (73). 

4 Yocabulair«a + &C-, Ceremonies et U-fAges de Madagascar 1 (S3)- 
1 Nutts on relative Names of different Mwtngsscar Tribes, Kurth, 
South, Eaiit ? and West * (H-4). 

* Notes sui 1 Madagascar* (88)—(slgnd) 6 Lami- IHlG.' 

4 1'ksT.i sur Slwii^tUiCar 1 (09). 

4 Notes sur Madagascar prises 90 ua la Dictc* de St la Salk/ 
fc (Jn the diderent tribe* and nations (91) + 

4 Tableau compamtif ilea Instructions donntus par 1c CapitaiiiC' 
General aur diflerentes Personlife* envoydea par fui k Madagascar* 
avee les Lfoimu* do lours Rapports et Il.w Rdsullats de k-ura Ogie ra¬ 
tions * (124). 

1 Instructions pour M. Chnrdenoux f (124). 

Notes for Queries on Madagascar 1 par mn Excellence/ (1250 
4 Proapectua far publishingDictionary 1 (130), 

4 Extract des iCegblres <|*s Arret.'* du Capatame-Gen^nil F (130), 

1 E^ai sur ITk de Madagascar ’ (130). 

4 lostrnctioitf summuirt* qu F U tsi convcimble dVlrewir nus Agrn* do 
Gouveroement ^Tunitave et h Foulpobite, Me de Madagascar* (130)* 
4 I rust ructions |»our M, ltnndeaux alno, Conmiiisairfe Civil k ITalc dc 
Madagascar/ signed 4 R. T. Farquhar " (130). 

It appear* iliat alt those documents were collected by Sir R , Far- 
qohar fir the purpo&o uf obtaining information to complete ilia pub¬ 
lication of ihe great Dictionary of the Madagascar language prepared 
by I>c Froberville. 

XVI. Printed.- L Calechisme abr^gd cm la Langne ile Madagoscai 
pour Instruire som [inurement ce* Peupl®, k* in l iter et It* dis^^t 
au Bap tern e/ Primal by the Propaganda at Romo* 

XYTL 1 Memoir and Notice explanatory of a Chart of Mnda- 
g3RAr by Lialet GeofTmy. Lnmlou t hJ* Murray* 1819/ 


■ Tiitd-.' nuijjl^E* arc ail ijj ml ini. 
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VI —Despatch communicating the discovery oj a Aattve It nttcii 
Character at Sohmar , on the Western C'oast of Africa. **tr 
Liberia, accompamed by a Vocabulary q/ the lahif « ** 
Townie, By Lieut- F. E. Foams, R.N. Communicated by 
the Admiralty. Read Aprs! 

[Some difficulty ha* been experience in prb.tingike folkaring paper 

1 on ilie Vei language in consequence of there being iiutyjNjirapl ncal 

means of repreientJiig the peculiar alphabet in " Inch the language i 
written j end as the number of characters u above capense of 

cutting a fount of type* for the purpose would have been very great* 
This difficulty ha.* tiw avoided by the adoption of a syllaUnum in 
Human ivpc*; in which every clarectcr of the native syllabanu.ii ts 
represented by a syllable corresponding, u innrly as Our knowledge 
admits, with the sound of the diMClcr a* gfren by the name 
Africans. In those eases where severe! native character* have ftp* 
parent ly the same sound, they arc here distio go .shell 
by accents nr other inaritet it Will thus be understood, for eaample 
that bo. bd, bo, Mi, bo represent five dltfcre.it chatac ere. It must 
be remembered that the accents we solely us«l to distinguish be 
^vetu! diameter, and that they do not influence the sound of the 
vowels, except the circumflex, which gives the rt the Bound of « a 
water. It is intended that the other vowels should be sounded ^ 
in Italian : that the g should be always laird, ns in go and jef ; the 
j as in joy ; ft like »g in singer ; ng as \nJ**G tr ' 0* >J^ W ? 
common to several African languages, which Lieut. Forbe* has gene* 
rally represented by p j ny, nk, and foi represent three diameters 
Si. ire probably all sounded alike; the sound is stated to be a 
kind of hum made will, the lii* almost cWJ. 

Reasons will lw given in the notes appended to this pajier for 
believing that the sounds of .he Vd words thus represented will be 
M com et ihoHo produced by pronouncing the words amir rng to 
the systems given by Lieut. Forbes, or by the Lev. Mr. Koelfo, 

With the exception of this substitution and the omission ot the 
senarete alphabet of Lieut. Forbes, the paper is here given ns 
w ritten by that officer. The lithographed alphabet, which contains 
nil the forms that have been met with it. the different MSb., will 
include that of Limit. Forbes*! 

H MS.tlfurlM," Sim* Lmw, Jsn- IB, 1 a 1]H- 

S\t —It has fallen to my lot to make ft discovery of Midi im¬ 
portance to the civilization of Africa, tlrnt I am anxious my own 
profession ahould Iwar the honour that it may deserve* 

The discovery consist* of a written language of the I bonUio 

"'On my arrival at Sierra Leone I did my self the honour to 
report dm discovery to his Excellency the Acting Governor, t, 
at his rctiuest, furnished him with ft copy of the chanm trs, 
alphabetically arranged, which hi* Excellency purposed sending 




uo 
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S the State for tiio Colonies. In a service letter U]ffl 

, fi ubject ^ J0 *« e tbe Following Fxurs^ion:—To the id. 
mirally the head of the profession to which I have the honour to 
belong, I deem it my duty to fonranl a vocabulary [ have arranged - 

vJS i wafi rccotmucDded to send the 

vof.ibularj'to Knglnnil ns early as possible, 

i. of thu ‘ Ka * iwe *y ° ro '# t people- of all classes 

Iri£ T J™° t0 1 and ™ong Others the miming 

hT astonuhing, one nf their Society 

Juji T" £>*"* Phjiojewcal learning. The following iV 

fc“P* 2% a *f**f the senior Mi&hmzrv of the 

t-ourch of England, the Her. id. Jones, 3f ,A,:_ 

it l‘l J * m t *" wlU j*ff *«wt you should leave our shores * j tJl0lit 
ln ", ° >: ou I f*l your kindness in favouring me^STt 

s,gh of year Africa,, vocabulary. 1 trust V0 «r most JrSSjhv 
exertions amid the arduous duties of your pretoaiou wiU leaii tn 
ultermr men™, and Unstops will be'i,u, Jliainl, taken J™e 

Spl , n *!f dly bt ^ ln ' a "' 1 thus satisfy'nil that the into 
r»t, of phitolngy tod thee*a»of Africa,, improves*! may clrumnd 

a , BtnM |8 c , thm S (fur truth is strange) that at a point of 
Isiful within a far days «,] of us, and uuuiedianlv botderinz Can m 
American colony, it should bn left to a fiaral officer act veM« 

» %»> *- «L"“ «r 

ast^ 

Prl i h t nV i pfcBBuno of receiving from Mr. Roberts the 

to hhl '»°n L rp 3 ’ fln "««» t^t the language is a mvcltv 

-ill. ”’^rf 10 "W 1 *“>* k» 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. JE. Forbes, 

To Cumnu*™ Sir Chart, “ Bonetla" 

Cwiiimidvr id Chief W«, Cm*t of Africa, 

&C. &fc 

At Cape Mount, on the boon of one of the Liberia, settler, 

I chanced to meet the following characters-*- id i ri a wa 2 
mm Never Jwvmg heard of an African language of the W I 
■n^mred nud discovered then to be of a native CL* Jn'n 

S ! I’"" U T' tmh Fnr “*> rim * 1 &il«l ring them 
espla ned, or in ohtnmng any further information on tin- SbJ? 

8 i^l«'r ‘-J? k lllC to fi town «JJed “ fiofamur," about 

- —± ±^ Mount > «****} toct a man by the naum 

* Set; frc-simiJc on Hie BveGnd ]Ejho^r4iph. 
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of Moraiorro Darioo Wohgnae, a nephew of tliu King of Sugury, 
who possessed a manuscript awl understood the language. 

On this man con=eiiting to live on hoard her Majesty s tinp. * 
undertook to arrange the inclosed vocabulary, having collected and 
classed all the characters his book contained, . 

It will be observed tlint the language U of the Phonetic order; 
that the characters are not symbolical; and, according to my 
teacher, it was invented ten or twenty years ago hy the following 
eight men:— 

], Dua^[^D"Kt!hlo(^K^u( , . 

2. Fargo n-Za|iolL 

3. DiiaroO'lfcli-Kebla^ 

4* 11 li umdo nglflb-W ooloh. 

5. Duiiroo Taniw. 

6. Baliee Behseh. 

T, Knrniihmar. 

8 * Kan lee fohlfifj- 


Nalive Churaaer, 
Duadu kem gai. 
Fa nge si gbo. 

I>ua du bu kc ra.* 
Ngrolo ulo. 
Duadu to mb 
IU i Id sd- 
Ga xia inOi 
K£ i f6 lo. 


« Momorro Dualoo Wohgoae” thus writes his name:—Mo 
mo tin dun du w6ye. 

He informs me that at first the language was studied by many, 
and that schools wen? established; hut that such extraordinary 
signs of dvffiiatioii aroused the jealousy of their Spanish neigh¬ 
bours at Gullinas* who, by intrigue and presents, soon laid the 
whole country into such a state s>f anarchy as overthrew the pro¬ 
gress of learning. 

If the language bo one of such recent origin, or even an intro¬ 
duction, how far we must have mistaken the African^ constitution ! 

The present vocabulary has been a work of upwards of three 
months' constant study, and lias been revised four times, 

[ cannot think I atn possessed of all the characters. However, 
my teacher assures me there arc no niore. 


A VOCABULARY, 


Engliab. 

World " 

Ski 

Sun 

Mooti 

Star 

Light 

Dark 

Sunrise 


FhEMOMEITA* 
Native ChaniciefF. 

du nya 
kdi 
te le 
galo 
to ma Il\ 
du ma 
chi ma ti 
tegadu nrn 


pronunciation, 

doo nth 

qua ie 

lai lee 

kar loll 

to to mar la 

diH i mar ka 

doo mar fee ng 

tai lee ka doo mao 


* Thiii ii obviouily the Duah-i BuW^ of fckt Mi, K^clk. 
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I'll es qm ex a —eoniin uwt. 


English. 

XLitsvt: Character, 

PronoacuitiDD, 

Sunset 

tebila 

tai lee Mb la 

Heat 

gbd Hi 

paun dee 

Cold 

ki ma 

kee paar 

Night 

Mi dong 

fin loh 

Day 

te dong 

Elements. 

tai lee loll 

Fire 

tii 

tali 

Air 

a iti lagbda 

all t o foe lab Kxi ah 

Earth 

du ma 

lI l JLi L! ILL.IT 

Smoke 

ii . 

gee 

Water 

fti hi 

se sc 

Wind 

fifa 

fee lalk 

Calm 

fi la bo le 

Senses, 

fee lull bib lee 

Sec 

jaj»l 

tall jny 

Hear 

j:.L la 

eab lab 

Smell 

ku.e 

k« na 

Feel 

bu gjjtdong 

SrMKETET, 

boh sor dong 

Body 

too H ma 

moh fee tout 

Head 

leu 

kung 

Hair 

kii ri 

kting du 

Eye 

ja 

> 

Ear 

loro 

lo mb 

Face 

ja dong 

tar rah 

Mouth 

jo (?) 

la 

Nose 

«“«P 

sung 

Chin 

gM kd w 

pull to loh 

Arm 

U 

boo 

Hand 

bd In va lo 

boo I go for loh 

Finger 

bij luddngle 

boo loo dong lee 

Ire- 

ke ue 

kal ueiu 

Foot 

neja Jo 

kai nee jar loh 

Toes 

fcd dong lo 

ktdn dong lee 

Hack 

kd 

koh 

Belly 

bu 

Maladies, 

boo 

Deaf 

J a we k ko lo la 

ah wee ly ko loii da 

[a to lugbo ii teiii 

ab to loh poo tee Je 

Dumb 

mu mil 

rnoo moo 

Blind 

abi kmoji 

ah Ml lee too jay 

Idiot 

a ku ra nyn 

ah ku lae iia 

Mad 

abu Iowa 

ah bo loli oar 

Lame 

a inagb£ 

all man pall 

Wound 

gbaa 

|w ah 

Fever 

n ma fii gba di a 

ab mn nee pan dee a 

Sick 

aki la 

a hi kce lah 




Native Written Character on the W. Coast of Africa- 


English, 

Father 

Mother 

Husband 

Wife 

Man 

Woman 

Brother 

Sinter 

Son 

Daughter 

Boy 

Girl 


Eelatiocts. 
Nfltite Cbwactcr. 

fa 

Dgbi 
naga 
nn muai 
gai 

mu su mri 
uyo mo 

npmo mu su ma 
tia tk'ug 

na dgng mu ru ma 
dengg&i urn 
deng mil eu ma 


rracnmcial^D- 

fa 

bhum tali 
uah kiur 
nail moo su 
kai ec 
mu &u mar 
giio mob 

gnft mob Hill su mar 
oafi ding 

nab ding mu su mar 
ding kw Ce mar 
ding mu su mar 


] [ouse 
Door 
Window 
Thate li 
Wood 

IOmHII 

Table 

Bed 

Seat 

Mat 

Pi[*e 

Tobacco 

Forest 

Tree 

Bush 

Bough 

Trunk 

Leaf 

Flowers 


kd 

ke la So 
ja LelaJo 
ja la 
sa 

sdri Lo 

ma sa 
gltf gbd 
gbeye 
wa la 
tzl wa la 
tn wa 


llOUBEp &C. 


Foum. 


fl laba wo In 
w Dg 
vip 
aborting 
kd ogtd 
ja ng hd 
kdfu 


kain 

kaiii Bar roh 
jayn dee lal> loh 
jasi dab 

so ro 

zoh do lob 
mar sar 
ping pih 
bib ngae 
oar lan 
ta oar bh 
t a oar 

Fee lu ball well la 
koung 
jaum boh 
ah boo loon 
koang lih 
ja Id mm bah 
kon foo 


Fruit 

kd pbttg 

kon pong 

Shade 

si Le kd lo 

m elee a kor 1- 

Bark 

kd Fd iu 

ktxing To loo 

Thorn 

wale 

wab Tee 

Hoots 

kdng su lu 

koang 8oo doo 

Creeper 

Ju do 

juh (Too 


Anns, &c. 


Spear 

tibi 

tarn 1 uili 

Sword 

mi yd 

me® Hue 

Musket 

bii 

boh 

Powder 

bu tig 

boh fonng 

Cannon 

do hi 

doo bah 

Fowling-piece 

fu ddng 

sth doong 

Powder-Busk 

fuu 

vou loo 

Musket-ball 

bii kd jc 

holi ho enjae 


* 


93 
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EngUili. 

AjtxnuU4v 

Native Chi meter 

Pronunciation, 

iiuii 

ni ga i ma 

gneo kale mar 

Bullock 

Uk 

gneo 

Cow 

pi iiiusli ma 

i^nec niu sn mar 

u 

Goat 

h 4 

Sheep 

bd vvii 1;l 

boll oar la 

Pig 

ko fiyu 

ko hall 

Loo part \ 

kori 

ko de 

I>eer 

kola 

kain la 

EkpImnL 

gaum 

kar mar 

Dog 

u iJu 

woo doo 

Cal 

ma nya le 

mar gnali elee 

Rat 

to la 

to la 

Blouse 

dkg ri 

ding de 

M writ-rat 

do du 

duo loo 

llihh-cat 

ko legbd le 

ko leu pili lee 

Llou 

ja k 

ja k 

Tiger 

tu tin gbu 

su Joo poo 

Fowl 

BmA 

ti m 

tee ea 

Duck 

l>u dong ko rl 

boh lab kon dec 

Engle 

k 6 ng ja 

qufri) ja 

Snipe 

gbo lo ma &e he 
fid as a 

po lo mar sell mbeh 

Palm Mni 

ko sc ah 

Dove 

pongu 

poll woo 

Turkey 

do gba kc kodeng 

tioo pah ko kon de 

Team 

gbe a gbe a 

pill nil pink 

* 

Fnurr- 


Orange 

du bu lo 

doom boo loli 

Pine-apple 

k£fu 

kaiti flic 

Plantain 

bd na 

ball nail 

Banana 

1 hi tig bd na 

pmt> ba nah 

Cocoa-nut 

pong idea 

poro kon jae 

Guava 

ko ri wa 

ko Ic oar 

Faupau 

jKigai 

pali kaie 

Pumpkin 

V .ECS ETA DL ES. 

ghodu 

] K> loo 

Yfinis 

si am bo Ic 

ce nuh hell lee 

Cassarki 

til Sft 

Ltali sar 

Sweet potato 

jou 

jolt woo 
ku loll 

BSee 

ko ro 

Onions 

si bd k 

se bah Jali 

Chillies 

ki kfd 

L eo kb fac 

Beans 

si 

so r 



Native IFritttn Character on the If* Cmsi of Africa- S5 


Mjctals, 


t.Ti p^Lish. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Brass 

Iron 


Native Character, 
ga ni ja le 
%tL ni gbo ina 
td ni 

bang bang te m 
ku du 


F roiiuDc i utk»u. 
kar nee jar lee 
kar nee pelt imir 
m gpiee 

bang ban teh lae 
ktmg doo 


Tin 

Charcoal 

kc bu 


pm gong 
kain boo 




Diamond 

GIoj& 

ni na si ng 

TiMJ s*i ra 

Spick 

tiee nali aeng 
meh noh lao 

Salt 

Pepper 

Oil 

k 6 

Id le fe 
do du 


koli 

kec lee fkc 

Iw doo 


Mkat^ &c + £e. 

Meat 

Bullock flesh 
Goat flesh 

Bread 

Flour 

Halt 

aii yd 
ni mi yd 

Id ne ye 
gt]o a- 
gbdng nm 
□yi 

Drinks. 

soo yea 
gnee too yea 
ball soo yea 
bob foe 
boh fbo muti 

gmsi 

Fa] in urine 
Spirits 

Rum 

bdgbo 

pongghb 

gbti 

Counntt. 

bang jieli 
pom peh 
jioh 

White 

Black 

Yellow 

Red 

Green 

a gbo ma 
li ma 
nye le 

Ja le 
ji ro 

Clothes. 

ah peli mar 
fee mar 

MO llil! 

Ja lee 
gtt dong 

Clothe* 

Cap 

Shirt 

TrOWBGTS 

Shoe* 

Black handkef, 
Cloth 

Boca cloth 
Country cloth 

d6ng fing 
gbo lo 
dong ma 
kckota 
kd wa 
bi td ghii sa 
hm iu fu 
ku la 

go TO kn la 

doimg fitig 
boh loh 
doling mar 
bain kon bill 
ko oar 

fee tft pah sar 
lllQO lull full 
koh hh 

kaii doll ko lab 
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Eegfuh. 

Ye&r 

Mouth 

Morning 

Evening 

Now 

Midnight 

To-day 

To-morrow 

End 

Beginning 

liajtiy season 
Dry seanon 
Land wind 
Sea wind 


&e. 

Marina Character, 


P m*w^ nn 


«ang 


wig 

ga la 


kar loh 

s&mn 


sar mar 

te le Jo 


leh lee loh 

te !e to li 


teb lee kon teh 

so ie 


so tih 

mi mm 


pur don do 

si nft 


se nal; 

n ba be 


nli Imng lie 

u ku eUi mi 


nh ko n> men 

m urn lo 


sar mar rt> 

ko H ma 


ko le mar 

ti la lo fi 1& 


woo In loh fee lah 

k&iloflla 


i|ua ce loh fee loh 


PllOJCOtTSB, &c T 


l 

Bgnya 

Thou 

i wn 

He 

gn i me 

We 

tnu gbe 

You 

i ti 

They 

mo me nu 

Who 

warno 

Which 

a me on 

My 

tA mu 

Ilia 

ntd mu 

Quo* 

mu la mu He 

Yours 

i wa la mu 

Theirs 

aim lanm 

Each 

ke ke 

All 

agbent 

.Neither 

ro m gbo ra 

This 

ke 

That 

ke me nu 

Some 

og kd deng 

Ollier 

a ma dong 

Suck 

kela lo 

More 

ng u gbd lo la 

Noiie 

a gbe deng 

Nm 

1 

ro n> 

2 

Bln 

3 

sagbi 

4 

iia ni 

5 

flAiiu 

f> 

pa du to ro 

7 

si du fi in 


lihOHi gar 
ee our 
ka ie moil 
mun bih 
ee oar 

muh mob non 
jauh mun 
nh mo nab 
mli mim 
nh lab ilium 
niEiti tab in on lie 
e* oar ta mun 
all noo ta ioun 
keh o keh 
aii prlii Inc 
don do peh ha 
ke 

keh me noo 
Iihym ka ding 
ah mar ding 
keh la mh 

lili u eh woito Imj riola 

ah peh ding 


don do * 
fee lab 
sire pah 
lljih nee 
sor duo 
finrdon do 
mm fee la 


Native Written Character on the //". Coast of Africa, 


07 


Lil eua ls— co»t in tucl. 


Native Chanoter. 

S ua. da sa gba 

9 sidu mnl 

10 tang 

11 tungro TO 

20 mobile 

21 mo bileakdror® 

30 mo bd I e a kd tdng 

3 L mo bd 3e a k 6 Mog ro to 

40 mo fa la bd le 

41 mo fi lii bd 1 c nkd to ro 
oO mo ft Ift hii le n kd td ng 

,11 me r'i la bd le akd tang ro ro 
GO mo sa gbd bd le 
G1 mo sa gbii bd lo a kd ro ro 
70 mftstt gba bd le a kd Ldng 


FrOtsimria/tioEL 
Born fare pah 
&orn na nee 
tang 

tang don do 
mo ban dec 

mo ban dee aka don do 
mo ban dec ako tang 
mo ban dec ako tang don do 
mob fee lab ban dec 
moli fee lab ban doe ako don do 
mob fee tab ban <W ako tang 
moli foe lab ban dee ako Lang don do 
moli Back pah Kan dee 


moli sack pah ban dee ako rinn do 

m _ o __ D mob sarc pah ban d« ako tong 

7 1 mo w gbd ha lo ;l ko tang ro ro moh sarc pall ban dee ako tang don do 

SO mo nani bd le " moli nar dm ban dee 

B1 mo na hi bd le akd ro ro moli oar nee ban dee ako dondo 

90 mottii ni bi lo a kdbng mob nar nee ban dee ako tang 

91 mo na ni bd le a kd tang ro to mob nar nog ban dee ako tang dontlo 

100 bob ro ro bun de ro don do 

lOOO id mu ro no taow su don do 


Able 

Acid 


EngJkh. 


Agfed 

Agreeable 

Alike 

A i i vis 

Bad 

Barren 

Bend 

Boiling 

Broken 

Careful 

Cheap 

Clean 

Clever 

Cloudy 

Complete 

Drunk 


Dry 

Empty 

Enough 

ft{|ll3ll 

vnij. x\. 


Aojectiyes. 


Native Character, 

kula 
a d6ng la 
ka kl fa 
kd ni 

nyo gbi 

akem 

a ma na 

agbeina loom 

idu 

an ri 

tgari 

i ku ma fe TOgbn gbi 
a id wob magbom 
a ko lo 
i ko Bft 
bd la gbi la 
a ku be le nm 
gb£ M la 
acM la 
a ft In nn i 
a ku In 
rig kd td 


Praannctaliou. 

koun rbli 

ah don bit 

karn kee lab 

koli nee 

iieaugli belli 

ab ken dae 

ar mar'gne 

ah peli mar lee moo 

ee doo 

ab woo dee 

ee kar dee 

ee ko mar feb Lae pang pung 

ah tong woh mar peb Lae 

ah ko elee 

ee koh sar 

ban da beih lull 

all knng hen dee tmm 

jx’li Id lab 

ah rwili la 

ah fo loo man 

ah fcung dab 

hlmm kon (ab 

H 


* 



OS Native Written Character on the ft'. Coast of Africa., 


Adj Ecnvia —eoniin ued. 


EeglMi. 

Native Character. 

Prtaanriataou. 

Fi-moJu 

EU 

till 

Few 

a ma li ng fit 

ah mar firig far 

First 

asejesejc 

ah «jti gee sen gee 

Fit 

aku lagbd 

ah kung dal ping 

Future (?) 

ja b 

jar loh 

Free 

ma ja detig 

man ja ding 

Glad 

a ng v a 111 so. 

all hum far la sar 

Great 

aeA wdbelo 

ftb song wob bll loc 

Hurd 

a gbera 

arc peh lac 

Heavy 

a va nya 

ah far Eu 

High 

agarojang 

ah can doh jang 

Hut 

aghdria 

ah pan rieah 

Hungry 

ltd ngwd 

Long woli 

Jealous 

a imt su va la 

all mu su fa la 

Ignorant 

a ma ko sa 

ah mar ko sar 

Improper 

amn ma 

ah mar snur 

Laborious 

a gbo ro wi iu tu 

all pah loh wee be too 

Large 

a ko lu 

all Loo loo 

IiUSt 

agbeme 

ah peh ne meh 

Late 

iafejaja 

ee ah feh jan ja 

Less 

aku ma ko Iti 

all kung mar ko loll 

X->ng 

Loose 

Hf? 

ah jaiig 
ce Too lee 

Lwt 

a earn 

ah tar mar 

Male 

kai 

ka in 

Middle 

a Id ma 

aJi teh mar 

Mure 

agbd In 

ail bo rob 

Near 

km Le fo 

noo bth for 

New 

a jui nk[L 

all nah mar 

If tit 

a ro ma k 

ah n,di man dee 

Hximera» 

u kiL du ha 

ah koor urn ball 

Old 

a kdlokd lo b;i tihj 

ah ko loh ko loh hah moo 

O pea 

idaga 

eo Jar ka 

Past 

a be lea 

ah bell lee ah 

Poor 

ja mo nm 

jar mob moo 

Pretty 

a nyi gbd 

ah gneae pah 

Quick 

i on ri a ri a 

ec uaJi dee ah dee agh 

Rapid 

a lo gbd ri a 

ah loh pan dee ah 

Same 

a taro 

ah tar rob 

Short 

aikudu 

ah ec kung doo 

Sick 

a ki la wa 

m koe k oar 

Slow 

t ma ti ri a 

ec mar far tie all 

Son 

a ma gbe La 

nh mar peh lae 

Strong 

a Jigu na 

ah gar nah 

S»eet 

a hi nya gbd 

ah kec m pah 

Thirsty 

ng kd ji ni a ml 

bhnng ko gw nee ah race 

Timid 

a ml ni uja 

all mee nee fill 

True 

tdu nya mu 

tan ih moo 


iVtffits Written Character CfH the fF. Coast of Africa. C J0 


Adjectives— cmtinned. * 


Enptkb. 

Native Character. 

P ran UBCi alien. 

Unequal 

n tna ga ng 

ah mar Long 

Unwilting 

ma da In 

mar da roo 

Useful 

na i ria 

nah ec di*s ah 

Useless 

ma lu In a la 

mar go frjo a lali 


VtlBS. 


Abuse 

agberajati 

all pell Ine ja ao 

Accept 

igbi b> 

ee beh la enjftfl 

Accuse 

a t:i k o *6 it na 

ah la ko Beh di nah 

Answer 

i wi ku 1c 

ee vee qua lee 

Arrive 

a ko 

ah kaj 

Ask 

i Eo Fa 

ee to sar 

Amsi 

1 bd sa la 

m bar sar la 

Bargain 

a kA wu oft 

ah tx>v wok gnee 

Beat 

n g be b u a 

Ills urn beh Umj ah 

Beg 

fn ra ke 

foo lae kae 

Begin 

i kn da bi 

ec koo roo bee 

Believe 

i sain 

ce sa r 3ft 

Bind 

iki ri ako 

to hoe lee ah ko 

Boil 

iking 

« kee ng 

Bring 

i mh 

ee nah huh 

Buy 

In su 

ee ah sang 

Call 

i kd le 

ec kaiii lee 

Cany 

i In la 

00 ta la 

Catch 

a bi la 

ee bee la 

Chew 

i ro 

« dong * 

Collect 

$ In sd 

ee dar song 

Come 

i na 

ee nail 

Couu! 

L la ng 

ec dang 

Cut 

i tebi 

ec tdiea 

Dance 

mu ti ro ke 

in mi ta dong kc 

Deliver 

i td ku 

ec ta ko 

Dwlioy 

arojft lu 

ah ro jft oo 

Die 

aid In 

ah far la 

Doable 

a si nn ma 

ee sc nali mar 

Divide 

u 1 td d Li 

oo ee teh doa 

Dress 

L ma ki ii 

ee mar kee dee 

Drink 

imi 

ee mee 

Eat 

feng ro 

fing dong 

End 

abdng 

all bang 

Explain 

i roji la ng la 

ee roh gee lung dah 

Enter 

1 ddng 

ec iloung 

Invite 

$ kd bi !a lie 

ee kain bah k he 

Go 

itk 

ec tali 

Kick 

1 ma ngtd 

ee nmrn teh 

Rfa 

i ]-i <Mng ng la lo 

ee du dotrng blitrni dah toh 

Kill 

ifd 

ee far 

Know 

nasi 

nah scr 


ii £ 
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Englkh. 

Native diameter. 

Laugh 

i pi ra ke 

Ir^nd 

ng m\ na 

Lie 

ilani 

Live 

i fe hi gbti 

Lore 

na i cia 

Look 

ng fd ra 

Make 

i naa 

Move 

ibi 

Occupy 

n l>e nu 

Open 

i la ga 

Owe 

a gba gbi la ng bo lo 

Paddle 

da la 

Part 

i logo. 

P&y 

pa wa ke 

Please 

ku nya 

Prepare 

i ma di a 

Premise 

ku rugbi la 

Protect 

ku ma fc ra 

Quarrel 

k&K 

Receive 

a gb*t \m lo 

Recollect 

nfi&kum 

Rob 

aga(?) 

Run 

bli le ka 

Sail 

wii Ci ttt« ra 

Say 

fbig ro 

Sell 

iga 

See * 

aje 

Sing 

ro ng gba 

Speak 

i fo 

Slab 

a Tiffsa me it 

Slop 

j S 4 l 

Swear 

a bu lo ke 

Take 

i gbi 

Talk 

di a bu 

Tell 

i fo 

Tear 

l ie j 

Think 

i ku ro ki le mu 

Touch 

i ma 

Tremble 

a ma til m ng bd 

Trust 

In la 

Understand 

nn.sk 

Wake 

ea ku ye 

Walk 

i hi fa 

Watch 

i ma kl ke 

Want 

ng lu la :i la 

Weigh 

i mu m ma 

Wills 

i w b lo 

Work 

* a ku 


V ER P in u td+ 

Fmatui nation, 
ee Jay lac ke 
htiuns see wall 
ee far gnee 
tt fe la boh 
nah ee de all 
lili liili fell lae 
ee gtice ah 
ee bee 
all bib not> 
ec dar kar 

nli pang bell la hi mm boo lob 
dar kb 
ec tell kar 
paugh oar ke 
k<i gnee 
re mar dee ah 
kn lac bill la 
kuijg umr feh lae 
qua dec 

ah bong boo lob 
ah song kung dong 
all kar gar 
boo lue keh 
woo fee lab eeh lac 
fine 
ec I 

ah enjoe 
dong hhum bob 
ee for 

all ling sor me ah 
cc sor 

ah boo lob kek 
ec b ee 
dlic am 
ec for 
ee tell 

ce hung dong bee Ice mar 
ee mar 

ab mar gnee sim bah 
ec kit rail 
nah sor 
e& kwtig mf 
ee ta eah 
ee mar kee keh 
hhum woo lull a kill 
ec mu sll mar 
cc woli lob 
sor keh 


ng dong 
9: kar 


f 


101 


Notes on the Vei Language and Character. 


The foregoing vocabulary is of the “ Valins' r or A ci language, 
which extends over the following countriess—Cape Mount, 
Soungrie, Manna, and Gal I mas, on (he sea coast , and several 
interior countries. The variety of African languages is so fre¬ 
quently met with, that they may be more properly termed dialects, 
us the following may prove :— 


Value. 

CgnrtOOi 

Eroo, 

PibIs* 

1 Hondo 

goanoo 

doo 

doo 

2 Feelali 

tier la 

song 

SO»]g 

3 Sacpnlr 

tarlee 

tab 

lah 

4 Namee 

tecnar 

ncah 

eh 

5 Soololi 

1100110 

moo 

d T moo 

6 £oo dondo 

dia gooiioo 

niootnadoo 

o^eroo 

T Sou feelah 

dia ticrla 

moomagoug 

mesooug 

3 Soomcpah 

dia tarlcp 

muimitafi 

bifith biiili 

9 i5oo luutieo 

dia teeimr 

nuinia snssahdoo ehietroo 

10 Tang 

zehiar 

pouah 

poll 

Time the al*ivc character might he arranged into a g 


African written character. 

In concluding, I hope the missionaries or others may follow up 
what hits been thus commenced, as, from the opposite nature of 
the duties of a naval officer, I could neither spEire time, nor hope 
for the opportunity, of faithfully arranging a grammar or making 
translations* 


£tiete ,s c?i the PH Language and Alphabet. 

By E. Nonius, Esq. 

Those who have occupied themselves with investigating the lan¬ 
guages of Africa, may have heard that mi account reached England 
last year of the discovery, by Lieut. Forbes, of a written character 
in me by the Yci nation in the interior of Africa, and of the con¬ 
sequent expedition undertaken by the Rev* S. W. Koelle, a Ger¬ 
man gentleman attached to the Church Missionary Society, and 
especially connected with the language department, to investigate 
the matter in the country where the language was spoken and 
writ ten, some 300 or 400 miles E. of Sierra Leone. Not long 
after this, the foregoing memoir of Lieut. Forbes reached England* 
and was read at an evening meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society* In the month of September the Church Missionary Society 
published an interesting narrative of the journey of Mr. Koelle* 
and of the complete success of bis enterprise, together with trans¬ 
lations of three manuscripts whibh he had brought with him from the 
Yci country. Tlie narrative is probably in the hands of all who 
are interested in the subject, and it is "<xaiseqxicntly unnecessary 
to allude to it any further than to express admiration of the 
courage and intelligence with which the expedition was tarried 
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out, and of the unpretending way in which it is narrated. The 
three manuscripts wl^ placed in rnybancb by the liberality of the 
Church Missionary Society and the kindness of the Hev. I L Venn, 
the zealous and able secretary, and I liavc endeavoured from time 
to time, at leisure hours, to acquire an insight into the language* 
It seemed that now, for the first time, we bad an opportunity rf 
becoming acquainted with the less obvious peculiarities of a negro 
tongue; every writing iu a negro language which had been 
hitherto within the reach of philologers being cither the produc¬ 
tion of foreigners, or of natives who had been so long under 
foreign instruction tluit they may fairly be supposed to have Imi 
something of the original purity of their own languages— to their 
great advantage, no doubt, but net so much to our purpose. Iu 
all cases too we liad only translations, and these are unfitted to 
convey the idiom of a language. The manuscripts in ray hands 
are dearly free from these defects : they are originals, the produc¬ 
tion of natives unacquainted* or slightly acquainted with European 
languages, and two of them at least are decidedly unsophisticated. 
Some of the results of my examination form the subject of these 
notes. I am sorry to confess that I have not been very suo- 
ccssful in getting at the peculiarities of the language. The 
manuscripts are written without any division between words or 
sentences j and African languages consisting generally of ^hort 
words, much encumbered, ^ should say p with little particles, of, 
which the meaning is not obvious to ua, and which particles arc 
now and then really nouns and verbs of importance, there is a 
continual risk of confounding them with these nouns and.verbs, 
which I fear I have not always escaped* Added to this U the laxity 
of the translation, my greatest obstacle. I ought to have been 
prepared for this, for it was clearly impossible that Mr* Koelle 
should take a long journey in the exhausting climate of Africa, 
team a new language and copious character, and translate a 
hundred and fifty paps Into English, all iu the Interval of a few 
weeks. He states that he accomplished his task by the aid of 
some natives who understood English ; and there can be no doubt 
that the books were read and translated roughly into some dialect 
intelligible to Mr. Knellc, who gave it the English dross in which 
he sent it home. This will readily account for the laxity wc 
find: the native readers would translate o rally what they could 
easily render, make explanatory comments when they could not 
find words for short elliptic passages, and skip over what they 
found too difficult: thus we find whole passages omitted, and 
short sentences expanded into long ones: names of persons and 
places set down where the original merely gives a pronoun, and 
the meaning, frequently stated in terms differing wholly from 
those given by the author. Occasionally I can find no meaning 
whatever iu the original, more particularly in the manuscript 
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marked D, an odd kind of moral or religious treatise, a roiKturc 
of native STegro ideas with some Moliamiiicdan teaching. Not- 
withstandiag this I smi still under the greatest obligations to the 
translation:, without which I could not have advanced a stop. l 
have also been aided in the Investigation by a slight acquaintance 
uritli the rudiments of the Maodingo^a cognate language with the 
Vei; by a vocabulary of sixty or seventy words in vol. 38 of 
Silliman’e Journal, and recently by Li e ut . Forbes's vocabulary* 
which has been often found valuable as a elaboration or correction 
of former conjectures. With all these aids it is with great diffi¬ 
dence that the following imperfect notes on the language are 
hazarded, as I am more than any one aware of the insuffiriepey 
of my investigation; in most instances, however, each grammatical 
statement will bo accompanied by a passage in proof from the 
manuscripts:* tills would have been done in all ca^cs, and more 
copiously, had I not unfortunately mislaid the sheet containing my 
references, at an advanced period of the research, and I fear I 
must therefore sometimes make a statement without sufficient 
proof. The leisure which I have been able to devote to the 
subject 1ms been very short and frequently interrupted* I am 
conscious that the work is but half done ; and I cannot now read 
a page without finding seine error in former readings* 

The alphabet consists of nearly two hundred characters, each 
representing a syllable, which is usually composed of a consonant 
and vowel* as to, ic, si f &C,; some times a nasal doses tile syllable, 
as bang t dmg t and a few are simple vowels. The plate 

accomiKinyiug will show the transcription adopted in this Paper* 
as w ell as those given by Lieut Forbes and the Rev. Mr Koclle. 
I have written the syllables of Lieut Forbes without alteration, 
but have taken the liberty to change the d*ha t tMe, <Mt* Ac*, of 
Mr. KoelJe, to the simple ja t je 5 ju The first division of each 
column in the plate contains the elmracter as most frequently 
made in the manuscripts, winch may be called the normal form; 
the second contains the varieties met with, in which those are not 
included which are produced by turning a letter upside down, 
sideways, or backwards, a practice very common with certain cha¬ 
racters. The three remaining divisions contain the transcriptions 
of Mr* Koclle and Lieut. Forbes* and the one adopted here. 
When the character given by Lieut. Forbes differs much from 
that in the manuscripts* it is placed in the second division, ns 
well as a few which arc found in his alphabet only ; these are 
marked with a little cross, and some of them, possibly, arc inis- 

* The origraali are ref^rri to hj tlw klfefl A ¥ C, mid D. nnd liamtm of 

Ilia Hoc-. Jr the* HSS. itumld pvpt I# [nihLiJml, ihUwlM muiMe it fotnra 
1ol«t nij t«iqIii \ aikd if mu, thm It im duulit ChufcH 5IijiS(mrj Scicieljf wilt 
ailWbt ii. i j.i| v iicceii %a perfcriu Cciiruiu cf riTinUtpyllig MSS, 
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takes \ but in one or two cases they give the sound of a character 
found in the manuscripts and not included in Mr. Koelle's list. 
In the fourth division there are several blanks, many character 
bring Omitted by Lieut Forbeaaa unknown to him; in fart, at 
least fifty of the characters arc very rarely used, and I have 
found them only in proper names. A few at the end, which 
have no transcription, are not given by either Koelle or Forhe^ 
but are found m the manuscripts without a clue to their sound. 
It lias been already said that the pronunciation of two or three 
such characters may be inferred from Lieut* Forints alphabet* 
and one is given from conjecture : with the addition of mri* it 
evidently signifies 14 a shirt, and the won! for “shirt” is given 
by Lieut* Forbes as doungma ; in one instance, too, the character 
is substituted for the final syllable of Mandu, the name of a 
town; I have therefore called it du f and placed it accordingly. 

There are two characters in the SylUbarium which have the 
very different sounds of hh and m. In the plate one of them is 
the same form as the other turned upside down- As many of the 
characters are found in every position* I am inclined to think that 
these characters are only one* and that they represent the Semitic 
P, an additional truce of a (so-called) Semitic element found in an 
African language. Like the aiti it is an obscure sound, little 
heard by strangers, and confounded by them with ng, or L It is 
thus that in Hebrew grammars wo find the technical names of the 
conjugations which have y In the original, written in Homan cha¬ 
racter^ with k; as Pihel and PuhaJ, often pronounced Pingel 
and Fungal s so* in Vci, although the character is written, when¬ 
ever wo have any means of testing the pronunciation wo find it 
little sounded. Thus the won! “ four ?l is given as nani in our 
vocabularies, and is mini in Mandingo; moor manuscripts we 
have sometimes irani, sometimes mmani or nafthm : the proper 
mimes in which the character is written in the manuscripts arc 
transcribed by Koelle without it, as Fa Bofc, u, 502, Fa Faicv, 
n. 605; in both of these we find Fana in the manuscript \ we 
have Mtma written M*iruwa again and again in manuscript a, 
(n the other characters having the saute element the same fact is 
found ; thus mp-HM, men, is occasionally written ntoijflrm. Ami 
the name which Koelle reads Ftirithamw, Is made by the syllables 
Ij&lakamQnQ* 

The sound of a word is not always to be accurately known from 
that of its component syllables i the word 14 hot/’ for Instance, is 
written by Idcut Forbes with characters which he reads ah pah 
tie uh t while he reads the whole wonl ahpandmh ; he writes “ an 
ear/ 1 to-loh, and reads it. tmvh. Tim same irregularity is found 
in 31 r. Knelled translation : the name of the inventor of the alpha¬ 
bet lie reads Dm hr, while he reads the letters of Ins name tMi 
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a tii t * or data a du ; the name of Surufum he spells So la fo la, 
or So ditfo Id • Jam hafa, iil his alphabet is Ja la kh na ta r or 
Ja da Mi na la v and so on with many of the names in the manu¬ 
scripts* In all this we find nothing more than what is common in 
our own laji^igy, and therefore the orthography followed in this 
paper is as likely to represent the sound of the language ns either of 
the others, and it certainly has the advantage of a distinct represen¬ 
tation for every different character* It is probable that several 
characters are used for the same sound, though the meaning is 
different where a different character is used, flic similarity of 
sound b interred from the circumstance that one character is 
sometimes substituted for another, though there may lie slight 
differences not readily appreciable by strangers; and, in fret, 
something like the Chinese tones has been suspected by persona 
who have heard the pronunciation of certain Negro tribes. The 
consonants d, r ? and l w seem to be distinguishable with difficulty, 
and the same word is often written w ith either; da and la are 
perpetually confounded. 

I now proceed to the grain mar, observing first, that the Collo¬ 
cation of Dr. Latham, who, in bis able paper on the African lan¬ 
guages, published in the Report of the British Association for 
1847, places the Vei among the cognates of the Mundingo, is 
perfectly correct. The noun, os in other Negro languages, lias 
no infliction; all its modifications appear to be made by placing 
particles after it; the plural takes mi (the Mandingo At), as mo, 
a person, jwo-n«, persons; mum, n woman p mwjii-nv, women* 
Other particles generally follow ua, as to men ; iwusm- 

nu-i/Cj to women. 

The nominative case very frequently receives the particle tta f 
or Trtf, when it h the subject of a verb ; examples are : 
m&ya-jtii Ja f d . 542, the men killed the men ; Gotoln-mi Jala 
Btidu hi,' u, 53C, Goturu seized Jambulo; Gotolu-mi Ghuko fa, 
to. 542, Goturu killed Baku ; iVaimynwcle-wd a fb Bilany la, 
A. Wonyawere he said to RUang.' The particle ye is used 
precisely in a similar way in the Mandingii language; Macbrnir 
gives several examples* and he believes the particle to be merely 
separative, placed to distinguish the nominative from the governed 
words which follow, Tina is uot unlikely, but the particle is cer¬ 
tainly used in Vei where no governed word follows, though 1 
cannot cite any instance. Wa is once used in a dative, a-ira- 
ye r o* 695 f to her. In a phrase of frequent occurrence in one 

* ffiih, in ilit &) tikiU-i Riven m Uifc dilo iwyiuipajinf tt« Mimllm tmt Unit 
iiilijI hm nn emir of ih* liiliogrdiiilicr fur ft wbieJi Ci 1 i trful *J^ J s 

juitl Li;c%it- Far be* by Jm. Thii jinirticva Liu diaraC^ Li*m* ruib« Tunkti fltw, in 
which we fellow bim. 
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of the manuscripts, ije ia used ns in Mandingo; it is ghotti~ye ro f 
the book says. 

I find something exceedingly like on accusative case, which, 
however, I linvq some difficulty m admitting the existence of in a 
Negro tongue* imd yet the character which forma it h rarely used 
in any other way ; the character* too* is unlike the other?, being 
made of four dote in a perpendicular lire, as though intended 
to be separate ; its sound is m&* It is of frequent use, aa a ni 
patdwa rtira-me bila t i> T 207* he must dollar one take; arm ta 
a. 19, they did tlio gent lemon all calk* Still 
more frequently, perhaps, me is omitted; hut it appears a charac¬ 
teristic ui African languages to omit the particles of ease, number, 
time, &C., when the passage is plain without them. 

The genitive is sometimes made by simple apposition* as San 
b*Jhi, a 15* Suu’b hand ; Rom fa* c. 45* Bora's father; Tidoja 
c. 140, people of Tatus town; Mora mama qbafa mo-nti la 
c, 123* Horn's grandmother’s townVpcoplc did a gotit kill; 
but more frequently by the particle la t or da : as a fa-la Pda 
mo, c- 195, Ids father’s white man; mangja-da dmgna t 422* 
king's daughter I have once found ioa s as nyamo^wa d&ng % c + 115, 
brother’s son* 

Other cases are made by /a, or tje, to \ fe, after ; fo, in, or into* 
(So,* m k&i-7j6y o* 202, to a man ; i la Jo Gotolu t/e, ix 499* you 
go tell to Got mm; i a tala hahida, u. 422* yon carry it to the 
inewn ; u sa a-fi t A, 200, you send after him : mowd mo mwa i-A, 
a- 30, we a mail send after you; a Mhtdo, c + 17, in his hand ; 
arijpn+b, d. 2 , into heaven; ja-lo /era, d. G6 f look into the 
face. 

It is possible that the particle i li may ho a real preposition, 
meaningat, or to; it seems to occur in such phrases as deng mu 
ulu m Kef* c 47* a sou who was bom in Vei ; m ni Jbndu, tv Id, 
< amo to Jondu ; Mora be Bate ta ni Tate ja , e r 114, Rom and 
Date went to TaUi's town. 1 am rather inclined to think ni a 
termination to the preceding verb, making ulum\ nam f tam\ 
though I do not see its meaning yet- I do not like to admit a 
preposition ; be may ho couddered as a conjunction. 

Atljectivea ap|>ear like substantives* with hardly a shade of 
ddhrencc; and they follow the substantive* I find uotionc like 
degrees of comparison. 

Personal pronouns are ng t I ; i, thou; he or she; mawa nr 
mntm wo; n* ye; aim* they. These are Mundingo in the 
singular, but not in the plural All these pronouns are con¬ 
structed as nouns, with the same particles; a & a- wd mo w. 


* ftiF die ^(TtmilFTiiifiuiriiirg at the- mriLr.iii£* I inmiJafr wotil fur 
tlwre it ajkj pwi.lt! [fy (if miiEnbiirg ttie require mltm uf |] k * ^unlf, 
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p. 490, lie sent a parson ; w-wajc, d. 217, ye m ®; a ha be a fa^ 
c* 7, liia mother and his father; a W7w, C* 15, her hand; ngJa 
kurOi ix 72, my word; Wo* C, 30 U to you; pyf* G. 152, for 
Ilim ; a-fc r a. 2Q0, after him. JL/utra, we, Is divisible ■ as mu na 
tra, a. 83, we are come, for mmea na, Perhaps mu is the original 
word; in tome phrases ** we M is expressed by mu-mi 7 as mu fa 
nu t e* 90, we go ; see also a, 56. 63; and mu in one caso stands 
alone ; iti mu ma hong ghd^mc dony t d* 690, must we not tree- 
plmns cat Once 1 find moth, d. 54 6, meaning we, in the sense of 
the inclusive we of the Polynesian, Manchu, and Malay languages, 
u you and L tT When / nr thou is made plural by the addition of 
a third person, the plural pronouns are generally used instead of 
the singular, m f mu he Sait* a* 123, I and San (literally, we and 
San); u he mo, o. 518, thou and the man (literally, you and the 
man), as though the speaker thought of himself or of the person 
he addressed, and of the third person together as a plural, and 
then added the name which made up the plural. 1 do not re- 
member this in any other language, but it is very genera] in Yd, 
and njay perhaps be found in other African languages. 

The possessive pronouns are obvious from the examples given 
of the personals; but tala is used occasionally in the genitive 
instead of la only ; u jig-lalo hum hila t d. 220, you iny word 
keep. See d. 266, 231, 

The demonstrative pronouns are fc, this, and u, that; and in 
confirmation of the opinion. that die conjunction “ that* L is a pro¬ 
noun, we find he used in die «qp£ way, a ro he a Ao-ngama Jiri 1 
p f 96, be says that bo made evil. Sec also l. 217, Several 
instances of this construction were collected( but they are mislaid. 
I think ai fittga means “this,” but I am not yet sure. 

The relative is mu t and it is placed immediately after die ante¬ 
cedent, as, a ho hem mrijV, c. 1, tbo good which be saw (literally, 
lie thing good which saw) ; j$n tnu a ftifti , a. 3d, die slave who U 
dead (slave who he is dead); Gotolua mo mu. #d, |> + 511, the man 
whom Got urn sent (G + be matt who sunt); it is sometimes placed 
before the sign of da? plural, as mo mu ittf, p. 215, the men who. 

The interrogation is Jo ; jo haul ng-la Aura t u, 72, who broke 

my word ? 

The verbs arc simple, and I have ns yet discovered no irregu¬ 
larities. When the time is clear front the context no mark of 
tense is used, and nothing more is required than to put die verb 
in its simple state after the nominative, as, a la f c. I, he went; 
anu At, -12, they went ; u fo mu$uga-y€ f o. 1 77, lie ?mi to the 
woman ; mottti mo su, a* 35, we send a man ; u-waje, d. 217, you 
see ; if the nominative is nut a pronoun, the pronoun is often 
added, as Sau aftllti, a, 9, Sau lie died. When the past time is 
expressed; it is done by adding da or hi ; os a dt i tigajela fd a-gt\ 
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c. 152, she did fowls two kill for I urn ; a la a gMgd phi kdle, 
C. 159, he dill Jiis family all call. The la or da appears to follow 
some verbs with tho same meaning, as tty jang-la i-Ia, c. 301, I 
have spoken to you ; a Jam-da Batakamoiut-la, c. 56, bo spoke 
to Barakamu ; amt-iea amt hi-la, d. 534, they took them; a initra- 
la bi~la t c. 209, be took a sheep; BQang dau-la i a. 26, Bikrig 
assented; but as la is frequently a verb, a preposition, or u 
term ination to a noun. I am uncertain as to tills: there may be a 
modification of meaning in this additional syllable, as fa is to 
kill, and/dfa, to die: ji-ltt, to show, may Iw the causative of/7, to 
see, but tins would he a reversal of the effect of la in fata. 'Hie 
future of obligation is ni ; ns, i ni la, c, 371, you must go; u ni a 
mi, a, 256, you must drink it; i ni mo sir, c. 48, you must send a 
man ; onw in' Aura ybantp a. 191, they must say the word. The 
ordinary future is », as iu Maud in go; ng hejtoig, c. 180, I shall 
speak : ng he i fa, c. 350, 1 sliall kill you. I think he fa the verb 
Substantive- 

Other modifications of time or mood are made by other particles, 
as 1 wti, to, m, Mir, &c, } but they have not yet been examined care¬ 
fully ; ma before a verb denotes a negative, iis, a ma ng riya, 
C. -110, she did not love me ; a ma mmu to a Wtu-lo, c. 16, she 
did not leave a woman in his band. Wele and Me also are 
negatives. The first probably means cannot; auu iccle ta , n, 491, 
they cannot go. 

The infinitive mood seems to end sometimes in na ; as, i n i mo 
*' a hhia, c. 48, you must man send, him to fetch ; u ta fa Irina, 

25, you go the eorjise to fetch. The Mandipgo equivalent form 
is la , hut the infinitive is often found without any addition, as, i to a 
o. 509, you go and ask him ; t tafo Gototu-ge, D. 490, you 
E° tcllGctura. In some cases the particle nw seems to designatc'the 
potential mood, like j;o in Muffin go, as in the sentence nr/ Me ta 
7i m, e. 138, 1 cannot go (I not go can), but I have found nu in 
manv cases when I cannot soi^c its meaning. 

There are several syllables of frequent occurrence joined to 
nouns and verbs, which I cannot determine. Wo find, for instance, 
mujuma and mmngn a woman, as well as mmu : also haiya and* 
kaima a man, as well as tai ; deny., deitgma, and dengna is a son 
or daughter ; hdaa and luitrain a sheep. In verbs we find At and 
hipa to sleep ; he and htya to obtain ; yarake and garaieahe to 
laugh; riya mid riyani to love, and many others : these must be 
left to more extended comparison and closer investigation. 

In adverts and conjunctions my stock is very small. Amu is a 
word of constant use, meaning and it is employed fto connect 
sentences; hi connects words, but is more span ugly" used; hera is, 

I think, but, andtrAcnm, otA imu, therefore; turnip orkomnya, fa if J 
Gk/tnt and ghd is, off, or away, and it certainly hay a verbal yigni- 
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fication, as in the ellipticsal phrase, “ away with it.” Examples 
are ng gbo'tca Gbfagbdi, a. 38, I (weal) From Gbombai; ft-va 
Mu-alhkt, a. 155 , lie (fetched) away a mat; a ba gbdwaJonhU 
c. 0, bis mother (came) from Jowlu; a mo-nu gb>, e. 112* he 
{sent) away tlie men, Gbiug or ghaut} at the end of a sentence is, 

I think, " when," as, vg kti/d Badahtlo-wa glrng, a. 43, when 1 
reached Baadakoro ; but 1 have yet hardly touched this part of 

the investigation. , , . , 

The only portion of the Syntax I can sec through is very ample. 
The general rule seems to be to put the nominative first, followed 
by the accusative, if any, and then the verb; il iheru^ he a 
noun or pronoun in the sentence connected with a preposition, it 
follows the verb. Examples arc Jala to, d. *191, «»nra said ; 
a-,«f »m> j«, d, 400, he sent a man; « da fa a-ye, c. 139, be did 
say to him ; a la hura ytewj Tdto-ye, c. 146, he did a word say to 
Tata. The negative precedes tire verb ; i nta fait, v, 24, you do 
not assent; ami ma a tleng Manana tala, a. 194, they did not 
meet his son Maim. Adverbs come after the verb: Sari -ten via 
sd niyc Gotola-lnlla, b. >198, Saudi sent a ruan here to Uoiurii. 
The infinitive comes after the verb: t ta a lata , ». 509, you go to 
usk him; o-ir<f mo sd Gtmo anti bins, l>. 490, he sent a man to 
G.ino to fetch them. Names of places are gene rally without pre¬ 
positions; fliJii-ira ta Gdno, d. 489, they went to Gano; ana n a 
j ,f la Belciionyi, c. 108, they came to bring the corpse to Below oi. 
Sentences are frequently closed by the syllable it, and more com- 
pletcly by which means H hew- 1 Sometimes boSli are used, 
which would be, *■ you hear." This is probably the original 
meaning, though it seems now lost, as I find it at the close ot an 
address to a single person, ^ no b&iff jang-bti 1 ta-v Hi u «*’* 

30G f lie said, I have finished my speech, now go. 

The above are the scanty notes on the language that I have 
been able to get together. Id addition to the points of resem¬ 
blance with the Mftndingo language incidentally given m them, 
it way be found interesting to give a brief list of words, showing 
the gloasarial connection of the two languages, and most of them 
will be taken from Lieutenant ForWa vocabulary* given above. 
But in order to use bis vocabulary with effect* I moat first jiomt 
out some prevailing errors in it, without meaning in the smallest 
degree tu detract from the merit of that officer, whose discovery 
ii highly creditable to him, and who h entitled to the gratitude 
of the phikkger for the patience w ith which he lias obtained 
so many vocables, and on the whole with so few ciTore- It may 
Ixj believed that most vocabularies so obtained would be found 
more erroneous if we had the same means of testing them ; anil, 
after all* it is not sure that in assuming an error I may not bo 
displaying my own insufficient knowledge. I think Lieutenant 
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Forbears informant often defined words instead of translating 
them ; ** air” is made, " wind comes to you.?* 11 fever” is* “ \uh 
skin is lint" thirsty,” “ I want to drink water;” 11 invite,” “you 
call to the house f* '‘ free* 1 ' K son of a chSe£” or “ little chief;” 
“less” is, “flung tint big.” The adjectives are preceded by u, 
meaning I think p 11 he lb,” or “ it is . 11 JI hum hah is my mother, 
and, I think „ nah wioo&n* toy wife ; ft&h kah f my husband : na ding t 
my mm The verbs ore generally preceded by some one or two 
of the pronouns ng f i r a, I, thou, lie: we thus find, you buy it, I 
love you, yon have opened, he stabs me, instead of the simple 
verb* The pronouns are more difficult to obtain from a man 
unused to grammatical distinctions ; and we thus find kaiemch 1 
a person, and mohmchnoo t men, both in what may be the accu¬ 
sative eaae, for “ho ” and " they.” Tile posscssives are made by 
adding Mnvt (tamu) to the primitives, and f&hmun (belonging) 
b used alone for 11 my.” Most of the other pronominal I fail in 
mognizdog, nor do I know what they ought to be. Notwith¬ 
standing these errors, which arc easily corrected, I have found 
much assistance from Lieutenant Forbes’s vocabulary, and I must 
repeat, that in hazarding these strictures, I do it with diffidence, 
having mostly no other guide tlian conjecture. There are many 
points in the language through which I do not see my way, and I 
cannot explain any thing beyond the simplest sentences without 
the aid of the translation. 

The following list is very short, but it appeared unnecessary to 
take more than a few words, and to select such as show the cmi- 
i Lection with Moral tngo and Bambura most readily, with few^ 
organic changes. The verbs from Forbes's vocabulary arc given 
without the appended pronouns, and all his words are spelled as 
in the MSS. wnen I have been aide to foal them. Those not found 
are marked with a star. The Bamharra words are marked u, 
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tele 

to call 

Ma n4in£i>j &e h 
akiflj 

EUL 

to come 

na 

dang * 

to count 

adang B 

mi 

to drink 

iail B 

dong 

to eat 

ad mu it 

dottg 

to cuter 

dujiL? 

la 

logo 

iu 

& 

to kill 

fa 

fiina * 

to lend 

assmgna 

funi 

to tell Hes 

fomo 

ted 

to quarrel 

km B 

Iwiri 

to tint 

buri 

j; 

to f£o 

caji 

dari 

to spit 

dajjo 

fo 

to tell 

fo 
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mu * 

to touch 

ma 

nlu 

to lie born 

awulu 

suhi 

a root 

sulo 

tUTI]lEl * 

a ejioar 

Laiiibu 

nlu * 

a dog 

Wlllo 

ku 

salt 

ko 

jale * 

red 

zioli B 

sang 

a year 

gang R 

kalo 

a month 

kalo B 

eisama 

morning 

sonio 

jsiirci 

night 

eii to 

tilo 

sun 

tilt 

j*«$ 

Jong 

jang 

mo 

person 

mo 

kid 

man 

kea 

inusu 

woman 

muse 

hdk 

hand 

bulo 

nainyt 

sword 

benye 

ariyane 

heaven 

drive nn 

jahminmn 

hell 

jahaniba 


It would lit. 1 easy to extern! tills list of similar words to many 
times ita length; but a false idea of the resemblance of the 
languages would be conveyed without the statement that the 
number of words ill Vei having no apparent connection with the 
Mum lingo dialects h larger than that of the words which are 
alike. 

A facsimile of a page of one of the MSS. is added as a speci¬ 
men of the character and language s n page his been selected* of 
which the printed translation is the closest I have b ecu able to 
find. The transcription is divided into worth, and accompanied 
by an interlinear version, where I conhl ascertain the meaning 
ot the words. 

ghuwa j anti kiyi MorubAwI ling gW, anm aim suwa Tiiiisa 

they steep at Lillie C^pe Muunl I£u timo^ (tad (key go to IJassa 

kilafr, atm ta nwu kukri* anm ami ktfyii Bamgjtijn ja, amn a mo 

tewli ? Ibcy go on ? lopg-lLitie, Sfid thvy reach Ilayojli’l tQW), and he fitnp ^ad 

Horn fa k'da, a ro* yti yai, drtug mu ul u m Vai ke > a nn niye. a 
Horn's hJHm top he any* O* ' 0, sou who tom m V Yei thw, he rome litre, he 

ro i ill mo & a hi m kiEafr ; gbolu-yu ro p mo tmi fa ko aw a 
Buy you mail man send him |o feldi hack; book mf t innh who go this he 

idrrg Bdta Knimino | a Rom fh bdn r 

in named Kara Kamti j be iiora's Hither UlCh 

The translation of Mr. Kodle 13 ns follows:— 
lt On his journey he slept at Little Cape Mount ten (hen he 

look ihe Rasa path and walked a lung time* till be reached the place 
of RajodAtm* Then they sent a uncage by Rwm Knmu T to Rom's 
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father* saying, the son whom you begat in Yd has rame here, there- 
fore se&d hither to fetch him* Bara Xainu met Kora's fillher/* 

With respect to the question of the fitness of this character for 
the language in which it h adopted, the rapid way in which it has 
spread through the country where it was invented, seems to he 
decisive. W i thin a very few years after its first promulgation, we 
find it written and read by largo numbers of all ages* in as great a 
proportion perhaps as readers and writers are found in most coun¬ 
tries of Europe, and taught in regular school until war broke up 
the cstablishnicnt -5 and dispersed the teachers. Even now, in 
ihnidakoro, the chief Vei town, “all the grown up people of the 
male sex are more or leas able to read and to write. 11 * And this, 
he it observed, was wholly uninfluenced by European teaching, 
w hile all our endeavours have barely sufficed to induce a single 
tribe to adopt the Homan alphabet generally. We may, therefore* 
suppose that a syllabic alphabet is more suited to the ability* or, it 
may be, caprice of a negro, than our analytic alphabets Again, 
all people receive inventions of their ow n with greater favour than 
foreign importations : the Armenians arc said to have used for ages 
the Greek and Syriac alpliabeta* and they produced with them little, 
If anything, which has come down to us; but in the fifth century* 
when Mcsrnp invented what we think his clumsy alphabet, they 
immediately began to write* and they produced in the following 
centuries a respectable_ literature, original and translated, which 
might vie in quantity with that of most European nations of the 
same period. The invention of the Arabic alphabet, in the sixth 
century* seems to have had the satne result among the Arabs. 
The Cterokecs* thirty years a < 50 * invented a syllaborimn; they 
immediately began writing and printing it, and they even pro¬ 
duced a gotxl newspaper ; the development of this germ of civile 
nation, die first of the kind ever displayed by a native American 
tribe, was cheeked, and probably destroyea* by the barbarian 
policy of the local government of Georgia. 

Irrespective of these considerations it may admit of a question 
whether a Byllahurium may not be letter suited than our alphabets, 
to a language of so simple a syllabic structure as the Vei, the 
number of whose sounds is bo limited ; and, moreover, when many 
w ords in a language have the same sound with a different meaning, 
it must bn difficult to understand a system of writing which 
conveys the sound only. Many nations do make a variation in 
spelling For such cages: thus we write sent, cent, and scent; pure, 
pear, and pair. The French too write parler, paries* ]>arlais, 
pari ait, park tent; in each case with a different meaning* but the 
same sound ; ami there can Ire no doubt that such imii-phoiietie 
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variations add much to the facility of reading. In the Ye\ lan¬ 
guage these differences of meaning with the same sound appear 
to Ik; very much more onrnftrpua than in English or French, and 
we hardly see how the <liffieu!iy is to he got over without some 
such system ns that in question, unless we would have recourse to 
m*h a plan as is adopted from necessity in this paper, which is 
certainly more difficult to be learned by a person ignorant of both 
systc ins. 11is true that t he number of characters is large, bu t more 
than a quarter of them are of rare occurrence, being only used for 
Names, probably for the sake of distinction, like our capital letters* 
and these might he retrenched by the use of a larger character for 
such a purpose. It must be remembered too that when the fiylla- 
barium is learned the art of reading is acquired, while with us the 
learning of the alphabet is the smallest part of the work, and 
children know their alphabet perfectly a long time before they 
are aide to read- It would be ton? much to recommend the casting 
of types, but with the facilities offered by lithography, it might \m 
worth while to try how far the translation and dissemination of a 
few tracts in a simple style may be available to awake a spirit of 
inquiry which may ultimately result In the civilization of the negro. 

Tr> judge from the structure of the language, the same character 
would be equally available for the Bamburm, Mnudmgo p and 
Smu nations* with populations of several millions, spread over a 
large surface of Africa. 


\ r II. — Observations on the Geography qf Tejus. By William 
Roll a lilt, Esq , F.R.G.S* 

[|{( ail JnnuaFT H, 10JVO+] 

Texas, once a province of Mexico, w;l? wrested from it a few years 
since by a handful of American farmers, who in an incredibly 
Exhort period erected their conquest into an independent Republic, 
which was recognized as such by the United States and by several 
European governments, and but very lately became annexed to 
America as one of the Federal States of the Union, 

Its coast boundary begins at the Sabine River* runs along the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Rio Grande del Norte, a distance of 400 
miles; thence up said stream to its source, which lias recently 
been laid down in about 40 N, n 109 s 30 F W ".* running X. on thus 
meridian to 12* N*, ami eastward along that parallel to 107 3 3G P 
W., then 8, on that meridian to the Arkansas River; thence 
down the Arkansas to 100" W.; thence by Red River to 94 \Y, ; 
thence by a straight line smith to the Sabine in lat 32 N., and 
from thence to its mouth. 

As early as 1528, Narvaez* one of the lieutenants of Cortez* 
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traversed the whole of Mexico, and crowing the Rio Grande, dis¬ 
covered Texas. 

The course of the Texan rivers, running nearly parallel to each 
other, indicate the general surface of the country to In: an inclined 
plane* sloping towards the S.E. 

The surface of the country presents ihrcc distinct natural 
aspects* viss., the level, principally of alluvion of different degrees 
of richness) the undulating, of diluvial character and other 
deposits ; the mountainous, of secondary and primitive formation^ 

The first appearance of the coast of Texas is unfavourable; if 
approached by sea a low sandy beach, kicked by wet and level 
prairies, is seen. 

The long and narrow islets which form the coast appear to hove 
been bars of sand and alluvial deporit; these have gradually 
risen above the level of the sea, have been kept mainly in their 
position by the S.E- currents* aided by the deposition of oyster 
and other shells* drift wood and sea weed. 

To illustrate this. It may be mentioned that the loop peninsula 
which terminates at Decrow's Point, forming a barrier against 
the sea, and sheltering the Bay of Matagorda* is marked in an 
old Spanish chart as a chain of islands. 

In an old survey of Galveston Bay published in 1809, the 
locality now known as “Pelican Maud,” is not laid down, nor is 
there any indication of shoals j thus, if the surrey he entitled to 
credit* Pelican Island is of very recent formation. 

The pretty constant succession of S*E. winds which bank up 
the sand and prevent the alluvion of the rivers from blending 
freely with the waters of the Gulf, constitutes another agent of 
accumulation. 

The islets and bars of Texas are gradually encroaching upon 
the aea* and thus contracting the lied of the Mexican Gulf. 

In 1814 we became acquainted with a mass of meteoric iron 
which was found about the head waters of the Brazos.* 

Galveston Island —the town is in lat. 2%* I(i r N-, long. 94“ 
5ti' W., var. 7 50 E.—is 30 miles long by 2 in breadth, and lias 
an average height above the Gulf of 10 feet. During spring 
tides part of it is subject to inundation. Its vegetation is chiefly 
confined to rough grasses, with here and then? a few small trues ; 
its ponds and inlets the abode of alligators A thin surface soil 
cover* it, then commence recent alluvial matters, containing much 
sand brought down by the rivers from the upper country. 

A very low tide gave n;-■ tin: opportunity of observing under- 
neath the *and of die shore, a body of stiff plastic sandy stuff* on 
which Oyster beds of very great extent are formed, anil in some 
places thick Layers of broken shells of oyster, dam, coitque, 

* A ^inm! wf irbi/ch ii in tht RrrHflls Mn» nm, 
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Kandy ridges run along the sea-shore of the bland (ob well as 
along other parte of the coast), and in the rear of these often niav 
Jie observed a series of holes running parallel to the ridges, which 
in the rainy season are filled with fresh water, hut when there is 
an overflow of water from the Gulf, these holes get filled with sea¬ 
water, anti may be termed natural salt-pans; the long summer heats 
evaporate the whaler, and thus large tjuantitic? of salt are annually 
formed (at some distance from the coast in 27° N. and about 
W. an-some large salt hikes in the low prairie country, which may 
date their origin from the above-mentioned system of things). 

On the Gulf shore of the bland in parfieubir is found much 
drift wood, and here and there, as well as on other parte of the 
coast, massif of aaplmlttim embedded in the plastic gaudy stuff 
already adverted to, (This epecies of mineral pitch is said to 
have been met with on the San Bernard River 80 to 10ft miles 
from the coast, and in a heated state.) 

Occasionally small rounded pieces of white pumice stone are 
met w ith upon the shores; hot os we know of no volcanoes in this 
pas t of America, I will not hazard an opinion as from where such 
may have come. 

I now propose giving aucli sections as I was able to make out. 

Suction L—Jfrwi Galixston to Au*tin, on the Colorado, tra¬ 
versing in a N.Wi direction, reserving for a tabular form* 
distances, approximate elevations above the sea, and direction by 
compass. 

Crossing to Virginia Point, which is on the main, we come upon 
low prairie land, hut wherever a creek or river traverses (ho 
country, then the soil becomes richer in what arc culled the 
hi bottoms," nr I and contiguous to these rivers and creeks; and 
trees, some of large growth, arc met with ; amongst others the cedar, 
live oak, cotton-wood, and the highly scented inagno]ia + 

Houston being attained h found to Ik- 70 feet above the level 
of the sea, anil on digging a well to 70 feet in depth, there 
was presented a sandy surface soil, followed by plastic sand, which 
latter answer for the manufacture of bricks, 

Proceeding on wards to the Brazos Hiver, rich “In-atom” laud 
in arrived at, with ft rise now of 150 feet above the sea* ami 
on the opposite side is situated San Felipe fie An si In. The 
river runs between steep honks. This spot is rendered interest- 
icg by the occurrence of fossil remains found in the bed of the 
river. 

On my visit to this place I found the settlement deserted, high 
ijrass growing around the habitations, and was much disappointed 
iii not being able to examine a collection of fossil bone* slid to 
be here* and iuiind in 1837 ; the vertebra and teg hones said to 
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1>e very large. 1 however subsequently obtained rt specimen of 
the teeth, and was assured Unit large quantities of such teeth 
and bones bad been discovered, ay vvell as a fossil bom 8 feel lii 
length! and 3 feet in circumference in the thickest part. The 
fossil tooth which came into my possession appear* to be of the 
Mastodon. Silicified w r nod lias been found about here. 

Crossing the prairie to tile San Bernard a few small rilirimis 
pebbles are met with, ami in the bed of the stream 1 more than 
once searched without success for what General Almonte describes 
to have scon in 183d, vise., a bed of heater! bitumen. I have, how¬ 
ever, no doubt of the existence of the substance in this locality. 
We enter now the rich river lamb of the Colorado* and here 
again have been found large fossil bores. Having crossed the 
river to Columbus, an elevation of 250 feet i* attained, the 
surface soil rather sandy, but still most propitious to vegetation ; 
cotton, tobacco* Indian com growing luxuriantly; the castor oil 
plant, stramonium, wild sun flower* &, in great profusion. 
Here is a bend of the river 1G miles round, but only BOO yards 
ucresy the bead, with a full of water at times of 17 feet. 

This section now goes up the Colorado to Jiutamfl ^ over un¬ 
dulating and rising land, and we now cornu ti|>on what the settlers 
call " rock,' 1 which Ls a sandstone indurated with calcareous matter, 
and mixed up with other tertiary strata. Lfi Grange is oil the 
rivers and where high bluffs commence to be seen, one below 
Buckneris Creek is 4U0 feet above the river. 

To the West of Buckner's Creek Mr* Wood found the remains 
of a fossil tree, the circumference about 18 feet, Mr. Wood 

? laces this " mammoth vegetable production ” amongst the fir tribe, 
t is now' composed of a gritty ferruginous sandstone—not decorti¬ 
cated, and retaining every familiar appearance of a very ancient 
native of the American forests* This (basil tree wax imbedded in, 
1. Vegetable sod, composed of clayey alluvion, containing 
myriads of fresh water shells- 
2* Sand, clay, and conglomerate- 
3, Soapstone, beds of gravel, and clay alternately. 

Mr. Wood also found near this a cave with pendant stalactites, 
and pursuing his investigations, he observes that +* in some of the 
prairies there are small dividing ridges, which run at parallel 
distances, as if thrown up by art, in which is found a variety of 
glassy aetinoKte-'* And he further states that he found large 
blocks of ss rbek n imbedded horizontally in the strata, 

I crossed the Colorado at Grange, going up the right Ijank 
of the river through a most luxuriant country, and somewhat 
tropical very hot during the day, but cool at nights. Cotton and 
Indian com in abundance, and the cattle and sheep looked 
thriving. 
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of hills were pushed from 200 to 300 feet above the 
prunes, composed on the surface of gravel and rounded ==ilicinixa 
pebbles* and underneath strata of Indurated sand containing much 
oxide of iron, and strong enough for budding purposes; this in. 
the sandstone of this part of the country. 

Heavy rains came on, causing “freshets” in the rivers, filling 
up the creeks with " tack- water* 40 to 50 feet deep, I saw much 
cedar and walnut in this section of country* 

tiatfrop is on the left bank of the Colorado, on bipb prairie at 
the foot of the Colorado hills : these are composed of rilicious con* 
glomerate* and much indurated sand. Fossils of oyster, ammonite 
and other sheila, arc occasionally met with. 

Two miles betow Bastrop, and within 2W yards of the river, 
were discovered the remains of a species of the mammoth. The 
great mastodon is said to have no horns ; but I have (so Mr. 
Wood says) nearly a perfect horn, 6£ feet in length* jl inched in 
diameter, or 27 inches in circumference: also part of a tooth, say 
one-third of it weighing lt> or 18 11 b., and about one-third of the 
lower jaw or socket of the same weight” and Mr. \\ ood got 1 * on 
to mention, l * they exceed the size of the large 1 Mine of Ken¬ 
tucky.” 

fVMer** Prairie* — In digging a well, a large fossil bone was 
extracted—" leg bone like a buffalo's in shape,* And inking 
another well, fo^il shells of the mussel character were found, aud 
sharks* teeth in the bed of the river. 

Sixteen miles below Austin in the bed of the Colorado* Mr. 
Webber found M leg tanes of some larpe animal,” in consequence 
of the bank of the river having " caved in,” or broken awny + These 
hones were not preserved. 

Here I saw a large ammonite nearly 2 feel in diameter, which 
had linen brought from the San Gabriel river, 50 miles N„ com¬ 
posed of a bluish calcareous matter \ it had some small oystcr- 
stiells adhering to it, and I w as informed that about the San Gabriel 
there were fossil shells like the mussel, eonque, and clam species \ 
ftlso, that on Lottie River there were indications of silver ore. 

At Webber's prairie I met with a Backwoodsman, who hut 
lately had been with a party to explore the Sun Saba Valley 
(W+KiW* of Austin), and who hail seen the ruined works of 
former mining operations, and from communications made to them 
by the Indians, there appeared no reason to doubt, that there were 
gold* silver* and lead ill that region; as also in the valleys of 
Piedra Pima* Llano, and Fldemates* 

the capital uf Texas. Having been much exposed 
previous to and during this journey* sleeping for weeks in tho 
woods, and as the autumnal bilious and intermittent fevers were 
raging* I did not escape. Still between the "chills and fever,* I 
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wandered about the country, and under no very favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, lacing escorted by some fricmb who were well armed 
in couswjoeiice of the Comauches being in the vicinity ma¬ 
rauding* 

We were now m a hilly country, rising rapidly towards the 
west! composed of sandstone and calcareous rocks, in which truces 
of sulphur arc found. In the sandstone were fossils of pecten 
and ostritem 

The 4t soft rock” (limestone) of Austin is easily quarried and 
indurates quickly, though by exposure to the air it cncka Some 
fowl bones and ammonites have been found in itj likewise nodules 
of Aulpliuret of iron, and indications of common salt, I found on 
traces of eoab 

Here I had an opportunity of examining some minerals from 
tlie Stui Saba Valley, viz. T gold, sulphuret of iron, and topper in 
a quartz gangtie. 

This section of country would afford a new and interesting field 
for the zoologist and botanist, 

B&rtoJit Spring *.—2 miles on the other side of the river from 
Austin, where the water rises and fills a natural basin 20 feet deep. 

There arc falls in the river about here, and HQ miles above 
Austin there is a fall of 300 to 4QD feet 

Mount Bonnell is the highest peak amongst these hilly ranges, 
ami about 700 feet aliove the river. Mr. Bonuell, who examined 
its summit, says that it is composed of “ coral rock, oyster, and 
other shells, and the base of the hill abounds in ironstone/* 

Higher up the Colorado* commences a series of tuble lands or 
prairies, with rockI pastures, the streams well timbered, and 
country abounding in game. 

40 miles above Austin is said to exbt u a basin of rock Pl full of 
fish, witii stalactites hanging from its. edges, and asbestos, bones* 
fossil shells, and sea-eggs, found in ite vicinity. 

Honey Creek (above Austin) P —An old forge was found* and 
the ground seemed to have been dug as if for gold washing, and 
the rock of the country of a Liard silioous character, 

I descended the Colorado to Columbus, being many days ere I 
reached it, owing to continual and severe attacks of fever/ 

Section II .—From Columbus t&\ca rds the Wett .—The country 
is undulating with clear trout streams, and abundance of game* 
On the Navidad is a chalybeate spring. 

La Faed.—Some wells frQ feet deep have Ijecn sunk through 
day and indurated sand. Crossed tlsc Big Hill range, which runs 
N. and S. through the prairies, mid may have an elevation hern 
of about 4fW> feet above the sea, comiKused of diluvial looking 
matters and sandstone ; and from these hilk are beautiful views of 
this part of the western eon ll try. 
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Country West of Columbus. 

On another excursion to the west, I went from Houston to 
Bidunond outlie Brazos, where the strata are Been to 1 m* marly and 
conglomerate of silieious matters, on which fossil bones have hetm 
found 

° Tima lost for two clays on the Big Hill prairies, where I lad an 
opportunity of examining tlic surface soiU, inch looking and Mack, 
reposing upon recent sandstone, forming beautifully undulating 
foods, where mam herd* or mustangs or wild horses, and droves of 
wolves. The forests of Fsocan trees yield « small delicious nut, 
Gaitztihs, oh the Rirer Guadalupe.— The lauds are very good, 
and fit for oil agricultural purposes, although the surface »p*l 
sandy, reposing on silidous conglomerates, in winch selenite is 
found. Amongst other letanical novelties is a most abundant 
variety of capsicum, culled cAtftimw, about the size of a pea, 
green and red. Of birds, the cardinal in great numbers. 

Twenty miles aixive this place great quantities of geodes filled with 
aand are'found, from four inches to ft foot in diameter, imbedded 
in a bluff of reddish loam. These when broken form useful 
articles of kitchen furniture, answering for basins, jars. Sec. 

In Peach Creek are silicilied trees, ^ 

Capote Hill is a conspicuous object, being isolated in the 
prairie and 350 feet above if, composed of indurated silicfous 
mat lei's, mul masses of a silicious marl with fossil volute sliajied 
•hells found about it. Above Colombia on the Brazos is a sin¬ 
gular scries of undulations, above 100 feet high and a mile in 
dimmfereiicc, the only eminence that breaks tlic urn Form level of 
the surrouuding prairies. Of tlila mound, 1 am informed, that 
disintegrated limestone, gypsum, oyster, and other shells, com~ 
prising a great variety ef marine exuvise, are the constituent ports. 
At Brazoria, a well dug 20 feet deep gave iinprevious of fish 

in a sandy strata. , ,, 

Ciholo ('reek ,—We now approach the healthy western country, 
wit It its nutritious pastures of Jlnsquit and Gama grasses, mimo¬ 
sas, acacias, sumach (30 or 30 varieties), used by the I mi inns 
instead of cacti f clear stryiitfis of tii>h and rivet untie 1 . 

Under - feet tmtlVtce soil are seen s’onglo merate-S of rounded 
pieces of limestone, layers of sand, and here and there large fossil 
shells, like the oyster, as well m large slabs of sandstone. 

In Texas there are prairies of such extent as to be irioiaotonous. 
and to the mere traveller,, soon become irksome—yet it is mil of 
animal and vegetable life, 

44 Time are ihe gardens of the Desert—these 
The buumlW unshorn field* where lingers yet 
The beamy of the tartli/ 1 

The open wood-girdled lands, which the early l 1 rent b settlers 
in the Mississippi valley rjistingnished by the name ot "1 rairir. 
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or meadows, and which are culled 11 Snranaa” by the Spaniards, 
form the characteristic features of much of the landscape of Texas* 
The surface of the prairies is termed “ Rolling,'* from the re- 
semblance to the long* heavy swell of the ocean when its waves 
are subsiding after a storm* 

The attractions of the |jrairie consist in its extent, its verdure 
and flowers, its undulating surface and fringes of timber* 

If it lie in the spring* the young grass has just covered the 
ground with a carpet of delicate green. When the eye roves off 
the plain to the groves or points of timber, these are also found 
to be, in this season, robed in the most attractive hues. The rich 
undergowtli La in full bloom, filling the air with fragrance. 

In ihe summer the prairie is covered with long grass, which 
soon assumes a golden hue, and waves in the wind like a ripe 
harvest* 

As the season advances frdin spring to midsummer, the indi¬ 
vidual flowers become less beautiful when closely inspected ; but 
the landscape is far more variegated, rich, and glowing. 

In the prairie country, at certain seasons the red bug is 
most annoying to travellers—the remedy being to grease the 
body with salt bacon Fat, which a I lays the irritation, kills the 
hug, which then appears under the skin like small blood-red 
specks. 

The principal animals seen on the prairies are deer, mustang, 
fox, wolf, puma, jagua* ocelot, hare, rabbit, wild turkey, prairie 
hen&r&c., and approaching the mountains, which are covered with 
woods, the bear, the graceful antelope, and powerful bisun roam. 

To these mountains succeed high table-lands, of which we 
know very little* Continuing westerly we arrive at the Rocky 
Mountains. 

San Antonio tfe Brjur Is historically the most interesting spot 
in Texas* as having been the continual battle ground of the Old 
Spaniards with the Indians, and in biter years the Mexicans with 
the Texans. Here was placed the principal “Mission*'' which, 
in addition to its ecclesiastical functions* took upon itself military 
duties. There were several of these w Mkdrines M on the beautiful 
San Antonio river, but they have now fallen into ruin. 

The rock of this section b known by the name of ihe San 
Antonio limestone, in which small shells are observed* and no 
dulcs of siilphuret of irom It b the building materia! of the 
settlement, and easily quarried. 

San Antonio to Canon da Upualdo* —I had the opportunity of 
accompanying an armed party west* in pursuit of some Comanche^ . 
who wore infesting the frontier. Our trail lay over an undulating 
and hilly country, covered with line pastures and herds of mus¬ 
tangs; then over ridges of rather rugged character. Indepea- 


StfH Antomd to the Guadalupe Mountain*. 
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denlly of finding honey In the hollows of trees, wc found it in 

small eaves* __ _ u u 

This was so hurried a trip, that ail I gut was a rough sketch 
of the Canon, or Valley, which is a favourite Indian campmg- 
ground. Wc found a few friendly Lipan?, who informed us that 
tin; ComanchM were far off in the mountains. Tins valley is 
reputed to contain gold-mines- , 

The Spring* of the San Falro gush out of the « rotten W 
stone’’ which seems to he a deposit from the limestone rocks in 
the vicinity* lie re am monites and other fossil sheila are mid to 
l. f mill 

Spring* at the Uatd W<a*n of the San Antonio^- From uum- 
herless rivulets four large streams unite to form this mer. 1M 
springs are hemmed in by thick woods, which give cover to the 
wild turkey. 


Section- III.— San Antonio to the Guadalupe Mountain*. 

The Solatia country is undulating, covered with post-oak and 
other timbers: it is strewed with “ rotten limestone, and suicioua 
pdihlet an? met with* . . I1( 

Thv Ciholo ,—Broken hilly country* and very had for travelling. 
Liiiie--tone in large TiiasejCS i* strewed about, and in the r&nnd£ si 
is seen to be stratified* 

\&t Sabi ruts.— More are the sources of these streams, springs 
rushing out of the mountains. The steep and rocky taints have a 
shelving appearance, as if formed by the retiring of waters ; this 
same appearance is observed oil the sides of the ranges of lulls; 
the surface of the ground is strewed with isolated masses of rock 
of al) dimensions. 'Hiis is a wild-looking and Indian country ; 
and no one lays himself down on his saddle-cloths at n.ght without 
having his bowie-knife ready and Ids hand near to his ride. 

Gttadalnpe Valley .—Independently uf ordinary game, there » 
idmmlanee of wild cattle and black hear, llns is a most pic¬ 
turesque locality, with clear skies, fresh air; and, thanks to its 
healthiness, I got rid for a time of fever, 

There are localities in this valley tluit might be advantageously 
colonized, particularly fur grazing. 

What are called rivers in Western Texas are, in the majority 
of instances, merely creeks, and these not generally navigable. 
During the rainy season large volumes of water rush down from 
the nmuntaiiis, forming “ freshets," after which the streams 
dwindle down to mere rills. 

Tito sc mountains have the reputation of containing silver-ore in 
particular, 

‘ind Sabina *.—We crossed this at the “ Escalcra" (ladder), 
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□n almoot perpendicular rocky pa^s nnd from thence, by the Piuta 
trail, to San Antonin. 

Section" 1V t —Son Antonio to Head Haters if the Loan*? 
jfifzWr T “Pas^ing the Leon anil Medio Creeks, the country seen 
is i>rairie p covered with flowers and rich pastures, alive witli deer 
and antelope. To the N. and WAV - arc mountain ranges, where 
roves the buffalo. 

Canon crossing of tine Medina, —Here is found sandstone with 
oyster shells. 

Upper Cftican CreeL —This is a favourite haunt of the hce- 
hunters. The hills and valleys are strewed with rounded silirious 
stone.', and in the deep creeks the same are found in horizontal 
layers, 

Tahmeam is a favourite camping-ground of the Indiana of that 
name, and the country a carpet of Hewers and rich pastures. 

Arroyo Seco, one mile from which is a ridge of white sand, 
called TSerritaa blancas* 

Rio Frio has steep hanks of rounded "silidous conglomerate; 
under this are beds of indurated sand and rounded pebbles. 

La Leona is formed from dear springs—has a rocky bottom 
with falls* where slabs of sandstone are met with. The underwood 
is very thick, and we had to cut our way through It with hatched 
Met with loose pieces of sillcioug rock. 

Head Waters of the Leona + — The Spanish fly k here met with 
in large quantities. We now find our maps very erroneous. In 
the distance are seen the Guadalupe Mountain*' some 2000 feet 
above the sea, their bases covered with woods. 

Section V* — From Woof s Hoad down ike Rio Frio t 

Rio Frio lias a pebbly bottom. 

Castle 11 id is composed of silidona rook, with veins of finely 
crystallised quartz running through it. 

_ OImvs Creek. —The elms arc very large. We saw* much Imnl 
silieious ironstone, The fends, are pretty good, but would be 
better had they a stiff subsoil. The banks of tins creek, 100 feet 
deep, are composed of sand and day, coloured with oxide of iron. 

Dcscendiug towards the wist, prairie laud alone k seen, 
coloured with oxide of iron. There Is much heavy brushwood, 
and also cactus, palmetto, and agave- Wild cats/rattkauakes,* 
til rant uIas T and centipedes are found. 

Camp Holiaerit on tile Nueces River. — Here are indication# of 
salt, making the streams brack kin 

Still descending towards the coast by the prairies, we meet with 
silfirious pebbles, whole and broken, sometimes of pure quartz, 
and occasionally large rounded, masses of silieious rock, sometimes 
coloured by oxide of iron. This k a very wild-louking district. 
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description of (fit Sections I /. and 1 dT. 

In these prairies are found fargs collections of bones of the 
mustang or wild-burse. 

Share Crott ■ —‘This is brackish. 

The Rio Frio crostittff is good country for sliei-^&rms. &ih- 
cificd wood and outbursts of Jiin Antonio limestone are found. 

Section VI.—Ait) Frio to Corpus Christi m the Gulf , hy the 
jfaxr pfueocs .—The trail goes over rocky, hilly ridges, covered 
with almost imiiene treble underwood, A Mexicali muleteer we 
had with us was always exclaiming, “ Pur Dios, t]ue cam mo ton 
horroroso I"— Wbat a horrible track! The lands appear good. 
Hare wc were watched by a strong body of Comanche* and it 
najuired the greatest caution not to Tall in with them—no lighting 
of lircs-uo shooting; and in this way had to travel for many 
dnvs with little or no food, when we eatue down upon the deserted 
settlement of San Patricio.* The river Nueces was 20 feet deco 
and 100 wide. Having rafted across, our coarse lay through 
fine Muaquit grass country to Corpus Christi. No sooner had we 
arrived than a party of Comanches mado their appearance on the 
beigliis. As we had been about a month in the wilderness, our¬ 
selves and horses were too fatigued to go out after our Indian 
enemy : the settlers, bowever, went and Imd a skirmish, routing 
them and bringing in some of their trappings and arms. Ihus 
ereiirgiana in. t&is section of IcxiLii I|() ^ ^ Itlioiii degfu 
of excitement. One or our party died from privation, sickne*s 
am! fatigue. 1 returned to Galveston by sea, examining the 
several parts of tbe coast, the results of wliich have been already 
alluded to. 

Section VII—Chfamfat* on the Colorado to the Trinity liter 
up it, md then down it to Galveston. 

Mill Creek .—Here are many thriving settlements, where, 
amongst other things mot w ith, arc fine tobacco and indigo, the 

latter prepared from the wild plant. , 

IVmiftgton on the Brazos. All this country is one continued 
rich alluvion, but subject in tbe autumn to fevers. , 

Montgomery is surrounded by ** pine barrens, the soil being 
very sandy, in which the pines appear to luxuriate t there are, 



toms ” rich and good tor cotton lanus. 
here, and in tbe vicinity fossil bones are 


, are said to be found, 

high bluff 1 , surrounded by low 


Cincinnati on the Trinity is on a 
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and rich 11 bottom lauds. We loft by steamer, going up the 
[ runty Hi vet. At a spot called Qcecla^ in some map it is marked 
a5 producing coal An American company was formed to work 
it, nnd parries came to the spot, but on examination did not 
find any. 

The geological character of this region is rich surface soils 
(containing cane-brakes) reposing on sand, which in some places 
is indurated with a small portion of calcareous matter, and called, 
as we have before stated, by the settlers H rock/ 1 

What has been denominated coal by speculators is only recently 
decom|ifts4 3 d or slightly bituminized vegetable matter, having a 
blackish colour, and at rimes for short distances puts on the appear¬ 
ance of being in narrow horizontal layers, but of no continuity. 

Coal has been reported to exist in other parts of Texas, but it 
appears to me with no better foundation than at Occola, 

Alabama is a cotton-growing country, of similar geological 
and geographical character as at Cincinnati, tile sambtono more 
indurated* 

Cincinnati down the Trinity Hirer to Galctsftm. 

Wright's Rfojfs arc formed of sandy strata, declining about 
f> degrees to the S.E. 

Car oh na Bluffs are 150 feet high; indurated sandy strata, and 
sufficiently m for building. Generally shaking, if there be a 
bluff on one side of the river, on the other tt is low, allowing the 
stream to inundate it during the u freshets/' 

Swart out is high river land, and below this are forests of Mag¬ 
nolia* 

Hcd Nish fhtr T —This is a chain of low islets, rapidly forming 
of sand, mud, and shells* and will doubtless at no distant period 
elongate the peninsula of East Bay. 

Erom Dallas on the Trinity River to Galveston la nearly 800 
miles. 

So far hi Shis ODinrnuiuoatiou the observations have been made 
by myself, but to render it more complete I will add some remarks 
of other travellers* 

GolwL ^Here is soft limestone, similar to that of Son Antonio ; 
it becomes hard by exposure to the air. 

Medina River County. Consists of black loams, flirt pebble^ 
and i$ hilly. 

The Nueces and onwards bfis much sandy waste, with cacti, 
agaves, and musjjuk wood. 

* Hi>ufEon eiwiiEv ATC found iuntinumi* awl ]Lkn^aii.. E| h. Ji, the iimLiJfc and 
I “* lB gic-41 pdt nbenrf iiliriSt.l i™, bedded hi lb* nuiL .rroe 

in a hon^.Lisd pji irinn ' t but miMt a/ll™ u»]»4TTf upri K l,r, and trunim’ iu*ajili tb* 
north, u if iIhj bad t**n tiled in <lm! potirrai by the alluvMil depotit np^raimtmic i rL d- 
ilirilyfnKm* cumin flawing Irom tkt ^u(Ji h ajnl funinlty clrruthig ibcm on une of 
™ **“*■ Hiey art uf ji hght griy or reddjib bruvi 6+** 





Dr. Smith's Observation on North-Eastern Texas, V25 


Rio Grande, at the Presidio, is ft fine stream, 300 feet wide, 
but varying much in depth. Going up the river low limestone 
hills are met with, from which issue clear springs. _ 

El Sancillo is a deep brook, 4i the banks of a most curious for¬ 
mation." fNo particulars given.) , . , „ 

Delores, in sfc 20 K, 101* 40 1 W. has good land, and well 
wooded. At the head of the stream of Dolores, towards the 
mountains, we found them to lie composed of a very compact 
granite, and a foie species of soft limestone. 

From Dr. Smith’s Observations on North-Eastern Texas. 


Assumes Slirceveport, on lied River, in tat. 32 s 30, 03* 45 \\ 
and to be 500 feet above the sea: it is found to bo an alluvial 
country. The first point that strike® the traveller is a succession 
of inland lakes, formed by the lucking up of the waters of lied 
River, owing to large rafts being below the spot; those cal led 
Sudo and Clear I/ikes arc of recent formation, and many re¬ 
member the period when the land was dry. The Indians say 
these lakes were formed after a great earthquake, supposed to be 
that of 1812, wlmn New Madrid and othcT places on the Missis¬ 
sippi were ruined. „ . . . 

til Harrison Count tf, 20 miles . i'f il/anidtf, its capital, is 
a well 16 feet deep, giving clay and white sand- 

l at, Zaadt's Count i/,—Near the Sabrnr is Jordan s saline, out f>t 
iimuv BUjrfi in N.E. Texas, Iti&un -i suit prairie, the hrlnv tH. b mg 
produced from wells 20 feet deep. 

Dallas, tlm capital of the county of the same name, is on the 
Trinity, in the vicinity of which is elevated laud 500 to 1000 feel 
above the sea, Mth hlufik oii the river 100 foot high, composed 
n f thin layers of very hard sandstone, followed by magnesian 
limestone, and then thick layers of limestone suitable for building 
purposes. In these limestones arc found nodules of ironstone ami 
sulphuret of iron. Gypsum abounds also, and soapstone and 
loadstone are met with. 

Paris . Lamar county, 33* 40' N., 95" 50 W. In sinking a 
well 56 feet deep, strata of sand, red clay, awl soapstone, were 
seen. In Sulphur Prairie, a well 23 feet deep, gave 20 feci yellow 
clay, tuid 11 feet ironstone marl. The sulphur springs are 

abundant. , . 

Blue lias is met with several feet below the surface on the 
North Sulphur Fork of the Red River, which makes good Ume. 

Red River County .—The rock is principally of a »ft limestone 
and some soapstone. , . f . 

]u Ti/h* Cottniu iroustoue ubnmtls, but no mdiLvitmn m . 
At Jt&erxviu on the big Cypress Hivur, a uv!l feet deep 
gave 20 of yellow day, and 4 ironstone marl Or. Ninth speaks 
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of the rapid elevations of the river bottoms m this section hy 
matters brought down From the interior. 

I am indebted to a friend for the following :—- 


From Franklin 7 in Rolertsai i County f to the Arkansas River* 

Between the Trinity and Reel Rivers there is a high ridge of 
(anil with the 11 Cross Timbers" in sight. 

Going westerly, along lied River by the " Lower Cross 
Timbers,” which is part of a belt of beautiful woodland* extending 
from the Missouri to the Brazos* running about N. and S., were 
discovered ammonites, encrimtes, and trilohitcs* The rock of 
the country is principally ofrotten limestone,” Limestone and 
sandstone in horizontal strata. 

Upper Cross Timber** in 3i fl N. 99 5 W n are high ridges of 
land, barren and sandy* with rocks broken in places, 

Red River *—Wo crossed it in 34* and lOU® W- The lauds 
on its hanks rich, of a vermilion colour, owing to the presence of 
iron.* 

hi VaUui hchceen the Wiehilan and Kiawatf Mountains. 

Here is a very fine country with plenty of game. There are 
however rocky rugged tracis. We ascended a mountain 2000 
feet above the prairie ; sulpfauret of lead was in nhundance ; and 
subsequently, indications of gold were said to have been met 
with- 

The Canadian River is 400 to 500 yards wide* not deep* 
waters reddish* Sts tl bottoms ” arc narrow, and little timber. The 
country is broker! with high ridges and deep ravines, with per¬ 
pendicular precipices. 

On Canadian Hirer (North Fork), the face of the country is 
barrenp with sand hills, rugged, and cut up with deep ravines* 

The Lnmrr Cmarm River is seen to wend its way from the 
high lands, through monotonous prairies of great * extent, on 
which roam vast hordes of buffalo. Salt marches occur, the 
crystals of salt being large. 

On the Ujjjjcr Cimaroti Hirer caves were discovered in sand¬ 
stone rock, and snlpliunjt of lead found. Three months to one 
cave were discovered, and we examined the principal entrance, 
capable of holding a dozen men ; it was explored, and a large 
chamber tj lo 7 feet high, and 20 in diameter, was found, con¬ 
taining stalactites, and filled with bat*. Here were hills in the 

* Htr* ii ™ rqiormi ttial hunts uf irnlika had been found— multiily 

tuirww. i j 





San Patricio to Camaryo. 
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vicinity composed of qnartzdM rocks, with ecatos of titica from 
1 inch to 2 feet thick; the said seams running liMrrery direction. 

Continuing northerly the lands are black and rich, well wended 
and watered, with course sand in the beds of the streams. Large 
prairies succeed with much game and buffalo. 

The Arktam* jffiW here is in 101" W. and 37 ;j<> N* 1 he 
banks arc 2 to 3 feet high, and water '2Q feet in depth (May and 
June). Ranges of sand lulls arc seen on its banks; these are 
continually changing their position, are 20 to 30 feet high, aiul -i« 
to 300 yards at their base. Prairies of great extent stretch 

towards the north. . . u , hj. icn 

]>0" villages fallen in with oti the route to Bent* Fort*, 16U 

miles up the Arkansas, at which point it was crossed.* 

From San Patricio, on the Nueces, to Camargo, «n the Bio 
Grande, in a N.E. direction. Having railed over the Nueces, 
the little stream of Las Pintas is arrival at, which runs into 
Corpus Christ! Rev, 5 or C miles S.E- of Grayson. Between San 
Patricio and Las Pintos there is a succession of * " a te r boles 
(deposits from rains) with a good gracing country, covered with 
rieli musqtiit grass, San Fernando seldom runs a stream, but 
has abundance of u waterdmlfs." Sau Gertrude*, 4 3 miles frem 
Sau Patricio, is a small stream, having some musqnit timber 
(species of mimosa), and on its banks abounding with the nopal. 
Towards the Olinos is a poor country; it is a ** chaperal, com¬ 
posed of sandy laud end thorny bushes. The next timber met 
with 13 the “Owl’s Roost,” composed of “soruh oak, and about 
her.* are salt-lakes. Thu large *dt lake may be m about 2 < N., 
US w. Greenwich, and 10 to 15 E. of the main track or trad. 
Water.about here is only found in boles. § * 

Tile “ Endnal" is now approached. Tins is an extended 
rolling sandy ridge (uo water), of 6 to 8 inijes wide with some 
scrub oak. Tins is known as the great dividing ridge between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, commencing at the coast, and 
running towards the mountains in a NAS , direction. - 
prairie follow s, keeping the read to Camargo. On the edge ot sc 
« bottom” of the Rio Grande (which bottom is sometimes 30 miles 
in width) wells have been sunk to 50 feet before water was attained. 

On the southern bank of the Rio Grande the land is rolling and 
wooded, with much game and wiki horses. Here limestone »»«*«• 
'Ll,,. estimated distance from New Orleans by land to tin uty 
of Mexico, across Texas, is 1620 miles. , 

From the foregoing remarks it will be see’! that 1 - 
an e xtensive mtd but little explored field for the gc*P ••» 

* Hucti at Vfttaatafa vrigiii art lo 1 i»t* hem TiwnH In Itiis district, overly ? 

llit r^l uiMtu^. 
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geologist, &e. The small mnsfius of granite found in the hilly 
region of the Colorado indicate that the primitive rock* are to be 
found near the sources of that stream. 

If we may credit the narrations of lumtens and trappers, there 
can he little doubt that Texas embraces the principal geological 
formations from the primary to the most recent deposits. 

The iin|)erftict explorations that have been made indicate that 
tlic sedimentary rocks of tlic country' have not been subjected to 
those revolutions which luive broken up and contorted other |virts 
of America; but have been deposited in a comparatively tranquil 
sea, and gradually lifted up from its bed. 

The observations which confirm this are confined to the tertiary 
and older secondary formations. 

Along the coast" a series of superficial acruimiktions extend 
inland from 100 to 150 miles, comprising the level and undulating 
regions ; these accumulations consist principally of beds of cal¬ 
careous and arenaceous substances, generally intimately blended i 
in places the arenaceous predominates with some arpllaceous, 
and, when they approach the surface, communicate a clayey and 
sandy character to the soil. 

These beds vary in thickness : near the coast they may be 100 
feet thick; 50 mires inland about 60 feet; and gradually become 
less thick in the higher portions of the undulating region. 

'ITie fossil hones are found imbedded in this formation in 
various portions of the undulating region. Shells similar to those 
found upon the Gulf shore arc seen imbedded in these deposits 30 
feet above tide-water, partieularij in the San Jacinto (near 
Houston). These superficial accumulations rest upon indurated 
sand or sandstones ; and in some places iu the ravines, worn by 
the small streams, a kind of marly »r “ rotten limestone ’ is found 
beneath the sandstone. 

In the higher portions of the tmdulating region the sandstones 
protrude through the soil, and hi places they are seen in long 
irregular ridges, evidently walcrwom. resembling a rocky beach, 
with trunks of siliciliod trees found lying against these ridges. 

The sandstones vary in texture, such as the coarse sands and 
comminuted shells, enclosing rolled silicic us pebbles; in others, 
fine grained, and resembling freestone. 

A limit the undulating region, and at the distance of 150 miles 
from the coast, the secondary rocks appear above the surface. 

They are arranged nearly horizontal, forming hills with Hat 
summits, 5 to 600 feet high, their strata consisting chiefly of lime¬ 
stones, containing fossils and organic remains. 

The soft white limestone oil the borders of the undulating lands 
may belong to the calcareous group. Nodular masses of suiphuret 
of iron are contained in these strata. 
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From what has lieeu said* it would appear that the part of 
Texas lying within 200 miles of rise coast, a!nd perhaps further 
inland* lias been gradually uplifted from the beef of an undent 
sea* into which the great rivers of that period paired their waters 
charged with the detritus of the seetmaary rock* + Ties detritus 
was gradually deposed its alimentary 1 nh 3~ nt the bottom of the 
pea, nod these deltas nt length uniting "formed the ^perfieinl raceu- 
in is I at ions of the level and undulating lauds- This appears to be 
confirmed by the fact that the soils in the vicinity ot the great 
rivers are distinguished by the peculiar ingredients of the sedi¬ 
ments brought down by the annual.freshets” of the present 
day* In the vicinity of Red River the soil is bo red, even many 
miles fruits that stream, that those sections are known as the u rich 
red lands.” 

In the vicinity of the Colorado extensive beds of silk-ions 
pebbles arc found mattered abroad over the country' several miles 
from the stream, and even on low hills, now far aliuvc the reach of 
ltd greatest annual “freshets," 

A superficial obserrer might be induced to attribute these 
In ds to a diluvial agency. Indeed, upon a slight examination* it 
might he inferred that ft mighty current of water, sufficiently 
|»nwerful to sweep onward immense volumes of mud, sand* and 
stones* has at some funner jjeriod deluged tills section and de¬ 
posited the present soil upon the sandstones and marly limestones 
beneath, lint a more careful examination will show that these 
rolled pebbles arc silkhus, and arc precisely similar to those that 
line the luniks of the Colorado, and arc still brought down by its 
freshets. It seems evident * therefore, that while this section 
was merged beneath the waters of the ancient sea which juice 
extended over these hills, the Colorado, even at that distant 
period, conveyed the same materials to form its ancient delta that 
h does at the present day. The materia!* which were at lies 
deposited on the bed of the sea* w ere swept from place to place 
by die marine currents, ami now, since the w-nters have retired, 
appear upon the summits of hills at a distance from tins stream 
whose agency detached ilieiu from their parent bed. 

Tbits, then, we see Texas to be composed of rich surface soils, 
followed by part of the tertiary strata, with Its peculiar fossils. 

As yet the drolls formation Is not made out j then follow' parts 
of the oolitic system, with its ammonites* and perhaps the new 
rod sandstone* 

The carboniferous and mountain limestone is yet to he dis-* 
covered, and ultimately we come to well-defined qimrtaose rocks ; 
and, lastly T to the granite of the Rocky Mountains, the 1 jack bone 
or the American continent* which, regarded by the lied Man with 
superstitious awe* is called by Id in 44 the Crest of the Worlds 
you xx, k. 
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Ai'l'EiOJtia-tTb Steriss* I>r Country in ToiM, eoiLLnumolrig Hi Galvrftoa Inland, «t 
the Gulf of Mexico, to Austin, tbe Capital* 


Stctioy I. 

fialvcstnn Tuwn, 5 feet abevc Sen 
Biglti GfflTfr i fni the island) 

Virgin'll Paint (on the main land) - 

Clear Creek . * * 

Uoratan iiliy Town) j riTer at times 30 or 4u feel 
below !(.»•■* 

Wheatons f&rm («t liuffaJo Ba jan) - 
Miakd’s farm Con edge of llmjeifs kB bottom ”) 

Saa Felipe de Austin (on llnusu* Riitr) 

Saa Bennml Rivyr * 

Edge of the Cobra do Tltubcra " * 

On nun bus (on the Cobra da River) . 

1* Grange * 

Tlanimut'i PtnnUlti&a ■ ■ * 

bosErt^ » * ■ * * 

Webber's Prairie * 

Amlin (the capital) * * 

Mount Donnell (here the iihhxd tains rise rapidly 
era ihe west) * # . 


Section 1L 

From CvhtmlrttM fe #hi A*t* xio. 


Col ana bail - * * ■ 

Natidad River 

Foley’* Plantation (Nixon'* Creek) 
T*a Yic» River 

Dig Hill Range » i i 

Gonralct ton Ihe Gitndalupe River) 
Frikiti's Pltmtatlon (oo ditto) 

Capote Hill 'height from the Prairie 
Scguin sbeGaadnJupe) 

Santa Clam Creek * 

Cl hoi o Hirer + » ■ * 

Batata Riv._ j f + - - • 

San Antonio 4e llejar 

SutnoN 11 E- 


Sau Antonie do Bejar 
Springs or bead water o f the San Antonio 
Salado River - 
Cibola River * 

UE Sabinas River * 

2nd SabclHia River , 

Gcndabpe River * 

Peaks of the Caudal upe Mountains 
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N-W* 

S3 

mo 

NAY, 

10 

370 

N.W, 

is 

350 

N.W. 

16 

450 

N.W, 


700 

+« 



asii 

■ *! 

SO 

250 

aw. 

15 

200 

s.w r 

e 

200 

aw. 

13 

300 

aw. 

10 

270 

aw. 

IS 

300 

N-W;byW. 

* ■ 

330 

9 I 

(2 

500 

N.W. by W* 

10 

300 

W.S.W, 

5 

300 

W.S.W. 

15 

300 

W.S.W. 

5 

350 

W.S.W, 

* ■■ 

350 

■* * 

4 

4LH> 

N.W. 

0 

460 

NX 

10 

550 

N.W, 

so 

TOO 

NX 

10 

300 . 

NX 

10 

I *1000 i 

N-W. 

20 

1 3+000 

N.W. 






























Sections of the Country- J 

Approximate gue-nos* of Country in T*x*&—<*mli**cd' 


RyfuL 


Section IV. 

StiH Antonia to /W Wvtcn *f tie !*&** Hirer 

rittd GvadatvjM MvttiUlkt*, 

San Ati tonio sk Bejar ■ > 

LeeB Creek * 

Media Crft‘1! - * » » 

PatntncA Creek * - * 

KItef (Presidio Road) 

Ditto at the Cawm Oroarinff 

Ch5c*n Crock (Upper) * 

Presidio Road . » - * 

Taliuac-Jno (Indian Camp) « ■ 

Arroyo Sews . 

Rio Frio (Camp Corttfdc*) 

Frtfidio lEwid ■ 

Jjfts 03 niff, ur Kim Creels, Camp Grieve 
Rio Frio * » * * * 

Mnflqnit Camp • * * 

Illy t’rb, Cam p P£K> dot Ton? . 

Thronjib Slcflgh , * * ■ 

Rio Frio, Camp Trout * 

La Liwm River, Fat Cfll-ELph Camp * 

Bee Tree Camp , - + 

La L.i'ua Hfwr (hero General WoLPh 
(T mj]> trauee 

Head Waters or i^i ring's of 1a LhbA 

On WoU% Ro*d . # 

Coadalnpe Mountains - * 

SjfctlOS V* 

From Writ* Road Co Rio Frio Gtomfty 

On WoU T i Road * * 

Riu Frto (Cnsfle-Mtl Camp) * 

Rio Frio l.Cnmp Comanche) 

Pringles Crook 
Camp Siwenson 
Pmulla Road 

Pringle h Crock (Presidio Road) 

CStinos Crock ( ditto 
Junction Of the Glrni* and Kb Frio Rivera 
l a Leaiffi River (PeeCtai Ford) 

Kb Nueces - 
Gaily » . * * 

Rio Nueces (Camp Ballral) 

Ruck-Rabbit. Camp 
Rio Nonet (Camp Pritchett) 
laredu Crowing . 

Sacifc Creek * 

G uaihlu fKj WatcT-b&lffi * 

Rio Frio ,. » 


DEbUUML 


MiSh. 


3 
t} 
6 

4 

10 


6 

fi 

12 

3 

r 

8 

2 

t 

3 

0 

IS 

i 

« 

5 

ft 

30 


5 

JO 

7 

0 

7 
3 
0 

10 

14 

30 

$ 

s 

8 
10 
s 
0 
13 
37 


H>viti riu 

ibm 
die sfciu 

DLrpcUoitiL 

t'CCE. | 

4 

350 

* 1 

3 SO 1 

2t 

350 

wl 

350 

w. 

400 

w. 

450 

W + hj N. 

SOD 

a 

400 1 

sw. 

400 

s + w. 

400 

s.w. 

450 

aw. 

450 

«Sfi 

470 1 

W.N.W, 

400 

N,E, 

400 

W* 

400 

NuE, 

400 

waw, 

400 

W.9.W. 

500 

N.W, 

500 

N.W. 

m 

N.W. 

550 

N.W + 

B20 

a 

2,000 

N 

bso 

¥ ■ 

520 

E + 


500 
&G0 
-ISO 
4G0 
400 
400 
440 
440 
440 
440 
430 
440 
430 
420 
430 1 
420 
400 


S.S.E. 

B.W. 

S-E. 

s. hy e* 

ti 

E. 

R&& 

& 

& 

E, by S, 

S. 

s& 

BMi 

n. 

Ni 

N. 


li 2 
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\V. Boll aril t on the Geography of Textu. 

AiTnoxtJlATi; Str-flose of Conhlty iu Texas—coni ih vtd. 




IJ P l ' , i HT liMl 



Diatmncet 

al»Tff 

Ibe Hfv. 

DiwILun. 


MU™. 

i yw. 


Section VL 




F™ Jfi* FriL> Oww io Orpiw Ckritiu °n 




iht Gulf. 






400 

m • 

L«Ofii Crtrk , 

G 

400 

t #- 

SuiMpel River * 

12 

330 

+ -i 

Iji Parita €re*k . 

9 

as o 

* ■ 

Junction of the Frio and N'ueees Riven * 

& 

3G<J 


Panto PJtffra Creek . . . * 

5 

350 

m • 

Waterloo Voll<»y . 

7 

:latj 

* m 

Nufren River. 

Ifl 

dao 

rsje. 

In Prairie -****.. 

15 

320 

+ a 

No coca I river **--.*, 

20 

300 

v r 

Ditto t .»..i f 

1 18 

250 

* « 

Ditto , , - _ ^ . 

15 

fiOO 

a a 

Raint of Town of San Patricia, on the Xd«w * 

5 

180 

a a 

Corpus Chruii, « Golf of Mexico . * 

25 

SO 

« a 

Section VIL 




/tow CWsrafij/i art the Colorado^ to Trinity Hirer, 




up iV h mid down to C r nlve$ivn t 




Columbui . * i . 


250 

V F 

Mill Credit - 

n 

270 

N.E. 

Ditto __ fW«t Branch) * 

Jackfttimlie 

4 

14 

270 

270 

N.KL 

N.E, 

WaHkington, on the Brazos River P . + 

12 

3t>0 

N.E. 

Take Creek ****,** 

24 

300 

N.E, 

Montgomery * f 

G 

320 

N.E. 

Huntsville . . , . * + 

3*1 

320 

N.E- 

Cincinnati (on Trinity Elver) . 

12 

SSOr^l 

N H.VL 

Alabama (by land) * 

CO 

870 

NAV 

Magnolia (by land) * - , . * 

dvll 

450 

NrW. 

Fun Houston P 

10 

500 

N.E* 

Distance from I>ailuj m the Trinity River, to 




Galveston Bay, ? ?»1 mi Era. 





tfcnrH—Cntnncl long, of the Uniled Sates Engineer^ give* ihc altitude of the 
Grenl PJaEn of the Northern Texai wy the sourt** r>f Red Rivet—u> be 
al-*Te tidu-wnttr: this won Id ginr an average of 600 ffett-therefore, mmuM Hitt 
plain to bo 300 miles frnui the Gulf, there woald be a faH of 2 mile 
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Tadie of Latitude* wnl LencittuU* of Place* in Terns, ite., » determined priuci- 
p*lly by Observations of Engine™ of the United Scales 


Mouth of the Sahinv Rim (tfto Mound) 

Dfr Everett ■ House h . + 

(Avcrape rise and full of the tides 
1 a inches; variation of the Compass 
3®40 p a# Feb, 1640 ) 

Belgrade (Ofl the Sabine) * 

Sabi w Town +p ’ 

f lalDv's Ferry M ■ 

Logan'S „ i, * „ ■ r # 

L>jp by i needles, 61° 3ft 1 (4 June, 
1&40K 

Nioopdbdkej i » ■ 

Ezu Anionic 4e Beni « 

OcvuU (m the Trinity Birer 
Aurtift (Capital of Tern) - 
Santa Fc fNuw Muxicti * 

Paso del Nunc (PfeiiJio) * 

CHfottiTmfl fin Mexico) 

San Filipede AnStlo (Brazos River , 


■ Lu t.it' LudigSitiide Wa 
******* *- 


29 41 27 
23 43 34 


3d -i; aa 
31 25 5 
31 23 15 
31 &S 24 


31 3ft 

29 25 

30 50 

30 19 
3ft W 
22 9 

28 33 

29 50 


o J Jl 

lft 4S 44 
1ft 50 


16 39 49 
1ft 40 15 
1ft 43 2 
lft 58 32 


n as 

21 38 
13 48 30 
21 19 30 
27 38 SQ‘ 
37 aa io 
25 46 3- 

19 15 


L/ipgh y4e W* 

etf Gnvawbchr 


O t III 

93 50 14 
93 51 30 


93 40 18 - 

93 41 45 
03 44 32 

94 00 2 


94 37 30 
93 39 30 
S 3 SO 
98 91 

104 39 50-5 
104 30 40*i 
lOt 47 38-a 
96 lft 30 


NoTK.^In the above Table the Ijogitade of Washington ts EfflfcflP to N 
7?° l r 30 Jr W«t of Greenwich. 


In my previous cocamunicatloii on Texas T gave Moored obeer 
vatioTi? h bBtunles and longitudes of the priiiciprJ points on lb 
const. 

Mr. Barrow 1 gives for N.E* Texas* in Juno, 1849, between \ 
niirl 12 a.m. t 77 % once 8S* three rimes £h°, and as low' ns 56* am 
G4 *. Iei the aim 106 J FaJir.* 

I.yriTL-y^s- and Lt>MJrtrJ dEs f from a small *otk by Df- ESlHtk &C1 K.L. liasaS, 
copied from Observations of the U+ S. Engl 





Lrttlrfr* N- 

Ldngli ikk* v. 

ShrmepHt 

« ■ iF 

■ 

□ | 

32 30 

93 4 V 1 Greenwich 

JeflViWn . 

■ ■ ■ 


32 4ft • 

94 

M 

Oangfrll^d * 

i fr fc 

ft 

33 00 

94 45 

■ 1 

Mount Flensanl * 

p * * 


33 15 

9 5 00 

t* 

Tarrant + 

■ ft V 


33 m 

95 50 

H 

Pbrii + 

■ -ft p 


$3 40 

95 50 


Bonham « 

4 P 1 

ft 

33 50 

9ft 15 

H 

M'Kinney 


P 

33 15 

9ft 55 

H 

Dr. ConntiTcFi) (Hallo* Comity) ■ 

HP 

n 40 

9 ft 40 

M 

M Gi* h * (Van Znmpt County) 

# 

32 S3 

95 40 

yt 


* For Matory of Texa*. itir mj communicat™* Scm« Magazine 

tot November, 184fi t January aud April, 1847| by “A Traveller. 
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W. BOLUAE-RT on the Gtoyraphy vj Texaf. 


LadlI iJijLricti. 


Ciiuniy Tawm, 


Austin i * composed of 
Bastnip * * ■■ 

Bt'jir ■ # w i> 

Bowie > « „ 

Brazoria , „ M 

Bm« * n 

Colorado * * M 


Fam jin * * 

Fayette . . 

Fort . 

Galveston P 

Oolbd * . 

Goozaltt « 

Marm * . 
HoqsLdq p f 

Ham»& . # 

jaekson - » 

Jil5|rtr » « 

JdTt-recm. . 

L a Mar » * 

Liberty . » 

Matagorda 


Austin » . » , « » i 

Bulrop . ■ - . * * < 

Hejrtr-Sauta Fe . . . * . 

Medina * P . * . . * 

Gillespie . - . * , , 

Comal h S,W. part of - - * 

G nodal ope rj + „ i 

" Webb, aWe Larala Howl 

{ Howie *.***«- 

CtUiS t i ■ ■ * * * ■ 

Titns p E. part of » * . , 

Brazoria . * . * . * - 

Braws * * p p * . - 

Colorado 

U Vaca, N.E. part of . , , 

Wharton, N. part of * » . 

Fannin + . - * » * * 

ISaql^ part of .... 
Grnv&on 

Collin ....... 

DiiMon . . . « . * , 

Cook* 

L Territory W. of Cook Coutity 
| Fayette . . ■ , . 

| La Vaco, part of , * 

Fort Bend . * . , 

GnlTfsloD . . . , 

[Goliad . * ■. . i 

[Dewitt, W, part of . „ 

Gaazale*» » * . . 

Caldwell . * * * 

Dt:witt, N* part of . . 

La Vaco, N . W. part of 
Guadalupe, X.E. part of 
Ram* .... 

j I EoiJfcELjil . * . . 

J Asikrson . . , 

j Henderson* 9* part of 
i Van Zmdlj S- part of 
' 1 [arrisoo .... 

Upahor, E. part of . 

Patiota, F part of . 

Jackson, Er part of . 
f.’4lkuM T E- of La Vao Bay * 
Matagorda, W. part of * 
Wharton, S-W, part of 
Li, Vie*, part of * 

Jasper . „ * * 

Newton . *. . * 

Jefferson . „ * 

La Mar , ■. * * 

Hopkins, N. port of 
Liberty . . . p 

Folk .... * 

T/Ur * . * . 

j Maupordj, K, part of 
t Wharton,, B. part of 


Belle Ville 

Bastrop 

S?an Antonio 

GastroyilJe 

FrwLriekfiburg 

fftfw Braunfels 

Sej£iii n 

I^rodn 

Boston 

Jefferson 

Mount Pleasant 

Brazoria 

Colambtt* 

Petrrihiirg 

Wharton 

Bonham 

Granville 

Sherman 

M J Kinney 

Aitun 


r^a Grange 

PvIftiiT^lnirg 

Hicbinund 

Galveston 

Goliad 

Cura 

Gonzultt 

Ljckharl 

Cnero 

Petersburg 

Houston 

CndEri 

Falatbe 

Doffiilo 

Jordan"!! Saline 

Marshall 

Gilmer 

Carthage 

Texan a 

Fort La Vam 

Matagorda 

Wharton 

PebBTsbar-g 

Jwpef 

Burkov] IE** 

Beaumont 

Paris 

Tarrant 

Liberty 

Livingstone 

WoodriUe 

Matagorda 

Wharton 
















































Districts, Cauntics and Ttffrnff. 


13:1 


Uml Mbfctaa 


GauntLfM, 


Cvaalj TWBt 


Milam * * ctraapMed of 

Montgomery t, 


Nae*g'locbtf 


Red Hirer * 




Husk » * « 

Sabi nr # ■ 

San Auguftinc 

Sbelby * - 

San Fntf icta, JUliI 
NnttJcfl 


Travis . - 


VfctBftl » * it 


Washington 


MiUra * . 

Ibrlcson * 

Wkllumucn - 
Montgomery 
Walker . ■ 

.Grimes * « 

^VaoncrdDcbc* 

Atigcliu 
ChL i rakrt » 

Siuilh - - 

U^bur. Wr pari of 
Yoa Znn4t, S- part of 
1 U'jukTMJu, N. part of 
Kaufman + ' 

Dallas. E. part of 
limit, S- pnrt of * 

^Hopkins, 8- part of 
i Itc4 River - ■ 

I'ntnSp W, part of 
liolxrtson » * 

Lee®. * * * 

Linuutone « * 

Navarro - - p 

Dallas h * * 

{ Riuk „ * ■ * 

Padd** W. part of 

SobUie ► ■ - 

Son Augustine * 

Shelby' . « * 

Sun PatriciO * « 

Nmca * - - 

CamoroJi * « * 

Starr * - * * 

Weblv Iwlow J -erode Rofl4 

TrftTti * 

llayi ■ * 

Comal, $-F~ part of 
Victoria* E. of Coleto Ctvxk 
Calhoun* W, of iJi Vaca Kay 
Jackson, W. part af * - 

Dewitt, S.E, pari of B * 

I j Ya«s + 8- part of * . . 

Washington . * * * * 


Cam cm d 

Caldwell 

Georgetown 

Montgomery 

Huntirilh 

Andnwn 

Nnixpdodivs 

Mnrifui 

Euak 

Tyler 

Gilmer 

Jordan's Saline 

Buffalo 

Kaa fmm 

Dallas 

Gretcmlk 

Tartan 1 

ClirkirfUa 

Mount Pleasant 

Franklin 

Leona 

Springfield 

Cortical* 

Dalks 

Ht'kiderson 

CarlhagO 

Milam 

San Augustine 
Shelby Ti lie 
Sau Patrick* 

Corpiii Ubrirti 
Sank Kita 
Kb Grande 
Urolo 
Austin City 
San Marco 
New Braunfelf 
Victoria 
Port t-a Yaca 
Tcsuna 
ClKTO 
PclembOTE 

LSrenham 


The American Government has just ordered an nccurntc sur¬ 
vey of tlie coast to be made, which will be followed doubt ® 7 
that of the interior; and it is in contemplation to divide Xlxus 
into two states. 
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Commander Matkimnj II,N. visit tv Japan* 


X 111.—Extract of a Letter from Commander Mathison^ of JIMS, 

* Mariner f to Certain E. M. Tnmbrid Sjfff, of II* ALS- * Amazon ; 
dot I'd J 4M Ju/y, 1849, at Shanghai. Gmimutilcated by the 
Admiralty; 

[Tfctul January 2 3 lit, 1&50.] 

Sib,—I have the honour to inform you, for tbe information of the 
Commaudcr-m-Chief, that, in obedience to orders from hh Exeel- 
luiiuy tinted 14th May last, I proceeded in 1LJU.S. 11 Mariner/ 
under my min maud* on the l7(Ji of that motnli to the coast of 
Japan, and anchored on the 2Uth May ctf thewtawa of Oragawa, 
situated 25 mil £-3 from the capital of the empire, three miles 
further than any other vessel has been allowed to proceed, 
Bounding all the way across and along the shore of Japan, 

Having a Japanese on board, who meted as interpreter, he 
informed the authorities of the object of my visit. 1 sent lay card, 
written in Chinese, ashore to the Governor, requesting Lira to 
name the time lie would receive me. Ilia reply was, that out of 
courtesy to mo and curiosity to himself to sec tlse ship* he would 
have liked very much to pay me a visit, and also entertain me 
ashore; but it was contrary to the laws of their country for any 
foreigner to land, and that no Would lose his life if he permitted 
me to go ashore or to proceed any further up the bay. 

Wien about 8 mi lea from Cape Mi&aki, which forms the SAW 
end of the bay, ten boats came alongside, manned with twenty 
men and live mandarin* in each* ail armed with muskets and 
swords. The mandarine wore a sword end dagger. 

I allowed the latter on board, when tliey proseoted me a paper 
written in French and Dutch, desiring me nut to anchor or cruize 
rdiout the bay, but remain at sea. Finding, however, that 1 was 
determined to proceed, anti the wind falling light when within 
two miles of the anchorage, at &£ o'clock they ottered their 
halts to tow us up, which 1 accepted. 

When the mandarin* left the ship* several boats were stationed 
all round us during the night. Forts were lighted tip, and about 
400 boats, all maimed and armed, collected along the shore, each 
carrying a lantern. Ey means of my interpreter* who wits very 
much frightened, I made them keep at a respectable distance, 
had the gtma loaded, and kept a watch on deck armed during the 
night in ease of any treachery on tlieir part, “ Othoson, our 
interpreter, said he would not land on any account—that they 
would murder all of us* and, as for himself, they would torment 
him all hk life. 

Orugawa appears to lar the key of the capital of the empire, 
contains 20,060 inhabitants, and could hold 1200 junks. All the 


Oraffmca the key to Jedd&w 1S7 

junks going and returning from Jeddo arrive here to pass the 
custom-bouse \ and n al.li a moderate armed force the trade might 
be completely stopped, for Jed do depends upon its supplies by 
sea. From the advantage a steamer Lias over a sailing vessel, 
there would be no difficulty in Iter surveying or sounding the 
passage up to Jed do, which you can approach, as I am ml armed* 
within five males. There is a very good road between the two 
towns. 

The mandarins appear of an inferior class. They treated tis 
civilly ; were anxious to gain every information, hut to give none 
in return; they took sketches of different parts of the ship, sent m 
some wafer, vegetables and cggsi after which they were conti¬ 
nually inquiring when I intended to depart. 

1 directed ^fr. llullomn* the master, to make a survey of the 
anchorage, winch I heg to forward alon^ with his remarks and 
some of my own. Hie day was fortunately okar and fine; gene¬ 
rally speaking it is very foggy and misty. 

On the aist of May I weighed, and proceeded to Semodi Bay, 
where 1 remaided 4^ days to enable the master to take a more 
accurate survey of the bay, a copy of which 1 transmit herewith. 

There are three fishing villages at tins anchorage, where I 
landed for a short time ;" but the mandarins follow ed, begging 
and entreating me to go on hoard. They supplied us with plenty 
offish* and sent fifty boats to tow us nut* so anxious were they to 
get us away. The weather detained me, however* two days at 
this anchorage, and the governor of the province came on board 
on the third ; lie lives thirteen miles off, at a tow'll called Minin aid. 
He was evidently a man of rank, from the resjiect shown to him 
bv his followers. 

T Fhe Dutch interpreter from Oragawa and two other mandarins 
made their appearance (after the second day) to watch our pro¬ 
ceeding*. They appear to be spies one upon the other, and would 
exchange scarcely any dung, and that only by stealth- 

On die 7th of June 1 again weighed, and relumed to this 
anchorage on the 2nd of July- 





] 3S E-r[*sAkiirti to the South African Lake NgitmL 


IX .—Extracts of Letter* from the Itcv H David Livingston^ 
dated from the Musianary Station at Kolobcn^ South Jfriat T 
2T>* S. lot.* 26® E. font?, (1.) Communicated by the J^>cnIon 
Mi^ioTinry Society, and (2.) by Captain Thomas Steele, I MLG.S., 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

[Read February 11, 1B5Q.] 

(I.) On the 1st of June, 1849, we started from Kolobeng upcm 
my long^prpjected expedition to endeavour to open ft now tfcld for 
out labours in the N., by traversing the Great Desert, as it is 
called p which, stretching far to the N.X.W., has hitherto proved 
an insurmountable obstacle to the further progress of Europeans 
in that direction. 

Only Inst year a large party of Griqm*, in about thirty waggons, 
made many and persevering efforts to cross it at different poiuts ; 
but, although inured to the climate and stimulated by the proapect 
of gain From the ivory they expected to procure, they were com¬ 
pelled from want of water to give up the undertaking, 

Two English gen tlemen, Mr + Win. Cotton Owell and Mr + Mungo 
Murray, to whom I had communicated my plan of peuetrating to 
the Great Like, reported to Ik beyond the desert, tame from Eng¬ 
land expressly to take part in the discovery ; and to their liberal 
and zealous co-operation we are specially indebted for the succor 
of the expedition. Whilst waiting for their arrival seven men come 
from the Batouani, or Ratamma, a tribe living upon the shored of 
the lake, with an earnest request from their"chief that I should 
visit them. As the path, however, by which they bad reached Kolo- 
freng was impracticable for waggons, I was" obliged to decline 
their guidance, and proceed by the more circuitous route by 
which the Bamaufpiuto usually puss, under the direction of some 
Bnkuains for guides, whose interest in our success was secured 
by a premise to carry any ivory they might obtain for thek chief 
in our waggons; and right faithfully did they perform their 
task. 

Our journey across the desert was one of great Labour and 
suffering, from the want of water for our animals* rill on the 4th 
of July, after travelling about 300 miles from Kolobeng, measured 
by the trachcftiucter, we happily struck on a magnificent river, 
the Zougn, from which point our further journey was compara¬ 
tively easy; thence, winding along its banks for nearly another 
BOO miles, wc reached the Satouaui, on the great lake ofNfami 
by the end of July* 1 

(2.) TJ 10 route is exhibited in the accompanying sketch, the lati¬ 
tudes being carefully taken by Captain Steele * beautiful sextant. 
Tim desert through which lay the lirst half of our journey is 


Extr art* of Letters from the Rev David Livitiytton. 13'J 

an immense plain, but not destitute of trees or * tliere is 
abundance ui botb 3 Mid of liDihibitan^ huinon find «iuiinLil t tli(jre 
is no luck ; but the extreme scarcity of water and uther hardships 
have reduced the first to tbe most abject form of human kind. 
Tiic Bukalihari aud Bushmen liave in general small thin legs and 
anus, large protruding abdomens, nud countenances expressive of 
the bard life they lead. 1 regret to say that I had but little 
opportunity of bolding any intercourse with these wretched inha¬ 
bitants of the desert for as soon iis it was known we were alwut 
to commence our journey, Sukhumi, the chief of the Bamanguato, 
who was averse to any such entry upon his ivory store, sent out 
his people before 11 - to drive all the inhabitants oil the route, in 
the hope that, when deprived of their assistance in procuring 
water, we should he compelled to return, as the Griquas lwd been 
last year- 

The BakitlihJiri, in older to obtain anything to drink, aro often 
reduced to the following contrivance :—They insert a recti with a 
tuft of grass round otic end of it, to act as a sort of filter, into 
moist parts of the desert, and then suck up the water into the 
mouth, and diselwrge it into their water-vessels, which arc usually 
ostrich egg-shells. We obtained good supplies of water twice by 
digging wells in these spots. There arc several routs which kind 
Providence seems to liuve provided for their special use ill this 
arid region, amongst which one is worthy of remark. It appears 
above ground as a small plant three or four inches high, and about 
as thick as a crow-quill} the seeds arc not unlike those of the 
dandelion, but about u loot below the surface of the earth it ter¬ 
minates in a root as large as a child's head, Consisting of a spongy 
cellular substance full of pure cold water. 

The miserable condition of these poor human beings contrast 
surprisingly with that of the animals j but it is a weU-MOertaiucd 
fact that ilie eland, gems buck, duiker, sterabock, &e., can live for 
months together without water. Tlie aland becomes enormously 
fat during the driest season, vis. the winter, when all the herbage 
h withered, and so dry lliat it crumbles to powder in the hand. 
And yet the stmnacbs'of all these animals, when opened, contained 
a good deal of moisture. Our party was well supplied with 
eland’s flesh during our passage through the desert; and it being 
superior to beef! and the animal as large as an ex, it seems 
strange it has not yet been introduced into England. 

The Zouga is really a very fine river. Its breadth at the point 
where we first found it entire was nlxmt 30 yards; and yet, unlike 
olIict men, it Wainc wider and deeper a* we approached its 
apparent source. The water was clear as crystal, rott^ mill very 
cold, and gave me an idea of melted snow—ou idea which seems 
cuntiruied by its periodical rising at the commencement of our 
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warm weather, Our dry season extends from May to October, 
We found that the Zonga rose 3 feet in July and August. It 
runs almut 3 miles an hour, and the water, ns proved by its 
effect on our soap, become less impregnated with lime as we 
approached the source of its water*. The natives couhl give us 
no account of the cause of its periodical rise, but said it was not 
caused by rains. They told a stciry of a chief who lives hi a 
country called Mnzzekwa, in the far North* who was in the habit 
of killing a mm every year* and throwing his body into the river; 
anil then, they said* the river begins to flow* If their account is 
to be believed, it attains its greatest height about October, and 
then gradually decrraLaes till June—a great portion of the decrease 
taking place in our rainy season. The keen cold air from the 
water increased our appetites amazingly. The point of ebullition 
ljy Newman's thermometer was 20TA , giving rather more than 
2000 feet elevation. 

With the periodical flow, large shoals of fish come down the 
river, which are caught by the natives with nets, or speared. 
The people living ou the lake anti rivers arc a totally distinct 
race from the Bcchuaims; they call themselves Bayeiye (or men), 
while the term Bakobu lists some what of the meaning of slaves, 
and is ajuplied to them by the Be chi tunas. Their complexion is 
darker than the Bcchuaitas, and they speak a totally different 
language. Of SOO words which I collected, only 21 had any 
resemblance to the SechmincL Some words have a click ; but 
tliat does not occur so commonly as in the Bushman tongue, I 
admired the frank and inaply bearing of these inland sailors; and 
often, whilst the waggons went along the Iwinks of the river, took 
my seat in their canoes These are truly a primitive craft, hob 
low ed out of the trunks of single trees- 

The hanks of the river are generally of cidcareous tufa, and 
lined with gigantic trees, some of them hearing fruit quite new 
to us. Two trees* of the baobab variety, measured 70 to 7G feet 
in circumference at a bom 3 feet from the ground. Palmyras 
and banyans gave somewhat of an Oriental appearance to some 
parte ; and other trees of great beauty attracted our notice. Outs 
in particular, which I observed on the northern bank* had fruit 
upon it a foot in length and 3 inches in diameter, the seeds being 
good to eat. Another, with beautiful dark-green foliage* like an 
orange or laurel, bears a fruit also, which the unlives described as 
very good, and a third bore a small plum. The large trees 
grow dose to the river, and beyond them extends a dense thorny 
jungle* winch was so difficult to get through, that we determined 
to leave four waggons and most of the oxen at a jjoint uljout 
'Ji) miles from where we struck the river* till our return, and 
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thence went on to the lake in one waggon, belonging to Mr, 
Oaweil, with sonic of the best of the cuttle. 

The Batmmoi live at the N,E, extremity of the lake. After 
spending a day with them we rode up about 6 miles £A\ „ to 
the broadj>art 'of the lake, which gradually opens out, like [the 
Frith of Forth in Scotland, with an unbounded horizon of water 
in the direction we were riding, \\ c can say nothing positively 
as to its extent. Its direction seemed to he K.N E. ana S-SAY . 
by compass, It is said to contain hippopotami, alligators, and 
large lish ; hut our visit was too short n»r seeing anything in or 
on it It bends round to the W + , and receives a large river from 
the N., at the N W, extremity. The rivers which we did not 
see miraelTCfl I bare only noted In dotted lines upon the sketch. 

The fact that the Zouga is connected with other large rivers 
flowing into the lake from the N. (where the people are said to 
wear clothes), awakens emotions in my breast which make the 
discovery of the lake itself appear comparatively almost of little 
iiDjiurtasioc 5 it opens the prospect of a highway capable of being 
easily traversed by boats to au entirely unexplored, but, as we 
were told, populous region. The hopes which that prospect in¬ 
spires in behalf of the benighted inhabitants might subject me to 
the charge of enthusiasm—a charge, by the way, 1 wish l deserved 
—for nothing good or great has ever been accomplished in the 
world without it. I mean that fcchnp winch impels with untiring 
energy to the final accomplishment of a good object. 

All the rivers n-fiorted to the N- of the Zouga have Bayeiye 
upon them, hut there are other tribes upon their banks. To one of 
these, after visiting the Bate mud, we directed our course ; hut the 
Ikteuaui chief managed to obstruct us by keeping all the Bay dye 
near the ford on the opposite bank of the Zouga, African chiefs 
In variably dislike to see strangers passing them to tribes beyond, 
Sebitoane, the chief, who in former years saved the life nf Sebhde 
(our chief), lives about ten days "N.E. of the Batniumi. The 
latter had sent by us a present to him, ns a token of Ms gratitude, 
which would have been a good introduction. The best, however, 
we can have is a knowledge of the language. 

i endeavoured to construct a raft to pass over* where the river was 
only 50 or GO yards wide* but the wood was so heavy, that it sank 
immediately. Another effort was equally fruitless; and, though 
I could easily have swam over, the landing in a state of nudity, as 
I must have done, to obtain the loan of a boat from Bakoha, 
would have been scarcely u becoming appearance for a minister of 
peace, setting aside the risk of an alligator meeting me on the 
passage. 1 did not, however, like to give up the attempt, but 
finally dissuaded from it by my kind friend Mr. Os well, with 
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whom alone the visit to Sebitoaue was to be made, nitd who 
settled the matter by nobly offering to bring up a boat next year 
at his own expense from the Cape, which, after vm ting the chief 
iuid coming round the N. end of the lake, is to become missionary 
property. To him ami my other companion, 31 r. Murray, I 
cannot sufficiently express my obligations. The chief expenses of 
the expedition have been borne by them, 

I should mention, with reference to the sketch of the hike, that 
the position at the KE, extremity, 20° 20\ where the Zouca 
issues from it, was fixed by an excellent sextant. The longitude 
Is about 20 a E, Our waggon stood near the Batouani town, 
whence we rode on lioraeback about S> miles beyond, to the broad 
park It gradually widens out into a frith about 15 miles across, 
as you go S, from the town, and in the &S.W . presents an ex¬ 
tensive bonxon of water. It is reported to bo about VO miles in 
length, bends round to the H.W f and there receives another river 
simdnr to the Zouga. 

The breadth of the Zouga, as kid down in the map, is to give 
an idea of the difference between its Bim after its junction with 
the Tatniiiiakle and before it. It becomes narrower as it runs 
eastward. The course is shown by the arrow-heads. 

The dotted lines running N, of the river and lake show* the 
probable course of the Tanranakle and of another river which 
falls Into the lake at Lie N.W. extremity. At that part marked 
by the name of the chief Moving, it is not more tium 50 or GO 
yards in width, while at 20* V' it is more than 100, and very 
deep. 

[Subsequently to the receipt of these letters from Mr* Lmngsion, 
making known the Important Fact of hLs having reached the great lake 
of a further communication lias readied tins country from 

Mr. QtweH, one of his enterprising companion*, contain tug further 
particulars of the journey* Thi- 1 * letter was rewd at one of the Society y s 
evening meetings by Captain Vardan of the Madras army, to whom 
it was addressed, ami although it of course contains much already made 
known by Mr, Livingston, the detail* are so ktenstlng os illustrative 
of the difficulties of travelling in South Africa, as to be considered 
well worthy of publication without much curtailment —the more $Q t w* 
rtf enterprising writer was at the date of hU last letters again pre¬ 
paring to join Mr* Livingston, and to attempt with him to follow 1 out 
the course of the Zougn, or any other river which may open. an they 
expect, a way to the Portuguese settlements on the Zambezi^ 
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X. —Extract 0 / a Letter from Will JAM Cotton Oswell, Esq,, 
of the ifadrtu Civil Service to Captain Frank Vardan , of the 
Madrai Army, regarding the Interior Lake of South Africa, 
dated Cape Two i, January 10/A, 1850. 

rHi’ni April seHi isw.] 

Ox th.fi 10th of March I left Graham's Town for Kolabeng, with 
three waggons and live of my old servants, and, picking up horses as 
I went, out spanned at ColestxTg for four weeks, waiting for Murray. 
Impawned on his arrival (23rd of April), and reached holobcng on 
the 25tli or 2Gth of May. The town stands in naked deformity 
on the side of and under a ridge of red iron sandstone—the 
Mission-house on a little rocky eminence over the river Kolobeng. 
Murray and I left it the day after our arrival, and, trekking 
(marching or proceeding) to a water called Shokuan, there halted 
for Livingston. The whole party left the water of -Sliokuau on the 
morning of the 2nd of June. To Mashue the road is much the same 
as other African reads—sometimes Hat and open, sometimes huslt 
and camel-thorn, and is besides the high road to the Bamangnato. 
From this we struck off at nearly N. as a general line, and jour¬ 
neying 40 miles over heavy sand ridges and Hats sparingly covered 
with scrubby bushes, reached on the 3rd morning (having watered 
our oxen once on the way at Lobotani) a place called Serotli, 

I look upon this as the portal of the mucli-talked-of desert, and 
will therefore try to give you some idea of it. Imagine to your¬ 
self a heavy sandy hollow with half-a-dozen such holes or depres¬ 
sions as n rhinoceros would make by roiling himself as he usually 
does. In one of these stood about two pannikins of water, and 
at tills spot, we were told, was the Inst chance of water for 70 
miles (3 long days with a waggon). A quart is hut short allow¬ 
ance for SO oxen, 20 horses, and ns many human beings. We 
liad in coming thus far been once three days without water, hut 
our oxen were quite fresh then, and rattled over 63 miles in 
style. But the natives, who busily engaged themselves imme¬ 
diately on their arrival with throwing out the sand from the 
little hollows, assured us that there was plenty of metsi (water) 
within. By tho evening of the first day we had two pits opened, 
and sufficient to give the horses a bucket apiece; hut ns there 
appeared no chance for the oxen until more pits were opened (nor 
even then if tho whaler did nut flow in more quickly than it was 
doing), we doteriiiinud to send them back 25 miles to Lobutuui, to 
remain there until we could ascertain whether the supply could be 
made to equal the demand. Late on tho morning of the 5 th 
day the poor brutes reached their drinking place, Haring been 
4 ‘full days (9fi hours) thirsting. The horses remained with us, 
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for wo foresaw a sufficiency for them, and a deficiency of food for 
ourselves without than . The holes we had emptied the preceding 
evening were considerably fuller the next morning) and this wo 
afterwards found invariably the case : time seemed to be reo aired 
for the water to clear its way through its sandy bed. The oxen 
returned from Lobotani on the 5th day, after a variety of mishaps 
which 1 will tell you some day when we meet—they are not worth 
writing. We had a good supply of drink ready for them, and 
letting them have it at once, wc inspanned* but* wh&t with the 
heat and the sand, could make but 6 miles by sundown. The next 
nidit, with a little application of the whip, we reached a spot 
called Mok&lani {the camel-thorn trees). Our truehcnmqter told 
m we were 2o miles from the Serotli pits, and our guide seemed to 
hint that, if we went so slowly, it w as a matter of doubt whether 
we reached the next watering place at all- It will be loug if I 
ever forget this night at Mokaliini. Wo were fairly away, and 
no one,! really think, would have turned back for any consider¬ 
ation ; but the anxiety as to whether we should accomplish nur 
intentions or not was pretty strong within wc at all events. The 
want of any knowledge of the rood, save that il w<is by repute very 
heavy anti nearly waterless, coupled with the difficulty with which 
the oxen bad dragged the heavy waggons through the sand on the 
preceding day, greatly tended to increase this, and, regarding the 
poor brutes ns the means through which I was to gam my point, they 
were objects of enmtaut rare ; for I had determined, if possible, 
that my waggon should take me there. 

After breakfast, on the 2nd day from Serotli, the horses were 
sent on ahead with our guide; they could travel faster than the 
oxen h and might come to water the latter would never live to see. 
Wc foliowetl on their trail, which led for the moat part through 
dense bush and heavy sand. Whips and screeching could get but 
19 miles out of the poor beasts ; they were beginning to feel tile 
want of water sadly, for although hardly two days without, it had 
been lira colony travelling over hard roads, but right Imra&diag 
work. 44 miles bad been accomplished with great difficulty in 21 
hours! Murray wils wiili the horses: Livingston and myself had 
remained behind. The dinner-party was not a merry one, for the 
members were all too well aw are that the poor bellowing beasts 
around them could not drag on the waggons very much farther* and 
the next spring was believed to he still some & miles in advance. 
We determined to go on as long as the animals were able to 
work, and then send them on. Half an hour in the morning 
brought ns to the edge of the thicket in which wu hud p-isscd the 
night, and upon entering the hollow immediately beyond, the 
steeds came into view. Was it water? No, The guide had lost 
his way in this pathless wilderness* and Murray very rightly had 
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hutted at once. With the sun our guide s perceptions seemed to 
briglM, mid he again talked confidently forward. Eight miles 
were hardly crivlc^ when the waddling gait of our oxen anmc< 
ua to outsmun Tin: natives said they would follow the little path 
we had been coining along, as long os it led in tlie right direction, 
hi the hopes of finding what we stood so much in need of. It 
ap|>eared afterwards that they liad licen told of a email marsh, 
ami of this they now went in search. Breakfast was not over 
when one of them relumed with the intelligence of a large pool 
close at luind. Tlic oxen, which ten minutes hefef* had been 
considered as all hut exhausted, were now yoked at once. Two 
miles brought them to Mathuloani. On Wednesday we had 
quitted Scrotli—it was now Saturday. Giving our cattle Sunday s 
rest we again proceeded, though with no very distinct idea when 
we were to see water. Our guide indeed assured us that even 
our horses would never thirst more ; that we were in the bed of a 
river, though ice did not perceive it» hut we knew the old fellow’s 
notions of the distance a waggon could travel were rather vague— 
the marsh we bad just drank at too was a godsend he never calcu¬ 
lated on, and how far it still was to Mokokonyam (the first certain 
water from Serotli) was u mystery. For I lie four first days we 
fared well enough, finding on the 1st and 3rd a sufficient supply 
of rain-water, and ou the 4tk reaching the first surface-water in 
JMokokoong * (the river of the guide) at a place called Mukuko- 
nyani, signifying “ my little brindled gnoo. 

After leaving Mathuloani we had followed the course of this 
said sand river, which presently became defined enough, hut was 
to all appearance dry. It, however, yielded us an abundant 
supply, though not without considerable labour in the way of 
digging. At Lotlokaui (another small spring in the Mokokoong, 
3 Luiles from Mokokocyani) we left the river, and touching it 
once a"ain on the morning of the second day left it where it spreads 
out into a largo lagoon-like marsh now dry. Beyond this our 
pathfinder wandered a second, time, and had I not captured a 
Bush woman whom 1 saw skulking elf in the long grass I am not 
quite sure we should Imve reached our goal so well as we did. 

* ■‘IIl-psc Baud risers MV jitutiks to me, Wttff tuis evidently from lln? 
of tE* bank*, flowed fn Ihem, but vrhm and icAy hu ii CrHtd todo*0? I( 
ctfU tuna under the uirbra Dip to a Certain depth, Utd* w far ae I know, jm 
invariably find Ii; but never on the juj/ctw, cKO.yt an a few partieuiar £ P? ts 
wkre tie IliMfiErac Appears above lbe sand a ml there L s a fpriug- Tfh' Mo- 
kc-kming is but n. fair ipttimHi of a rli?S; tEm are mwy piicIi to the west¬ 
ward. The whole driflil, m called, from SeretU to the Enupa, pa.rEuLe* of tik L ctia- 
meier uf falx riim, inuixnucli as it Eeui Ito jrfli'fiu^wvilrr,, but twnuncraDh 1 tfttekra^- 
lunles, which stipple the Fra bln lloibusea. The Serotli pH* are a good fpecn 
iquuof the *hcJc, h ™1 a sunk two or three feet dawn in (hr sand,, and the wak’f 
4mwu up hy ibeiQOQilL. I have tried it. and found ii cumereadUj *ml nNmiUiilj f 
hut L ulifidl take up gmaJfc [-umpf utxi me. 
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W c bad been 2 full dap without water, and were going In my 
but the right direction when ! discovered her. A few heads ami 
mortal terror induced her to confer that ibe knew of a spring, 
and offered to conduct us thither. After pacing through a very 
thick belt of trees we cams suddenly on an enormous saltpan, or 
rather Eutcesmon of saltpans. It wm evening, and the setting 
atm east a blue haie over the white incrustations* making them 
look so much like water, that though I was within 30 ynnU of the 
edge 1 made sure that I had nt Sskst reached iL TAr Ltikt\ and 
throwing up my lint m the air* shouted till tile Bushwoiunn uud 
Bakunum thought 1 was mad, 1 soon discovered my mistake— 
many made it after me. By the side of the first pan was a small 
spring of very brackish water- Our oxen reached it next morning* 
Irani this point towards the W N,w. and N.LL we could see 
douse columns of black smoke rising* and were assured that it was 
the reeds of the lake on tire! Little thought wo that the lake 
was still some 300 miles from us. Livingston ami myself had 
been climbing up the little hillocks in vain to get a “ first view 
fur (die last 3 days; lmt all doubts of seeing it eventually va¬ 
nished on the 1th of July, when riding out from our night's resting 
place a little beyond Cliakotsa to search fur a path, we came upon 
the real uater river (the Ztmgu) running* as w e struck it, towards 
the N-L. A village was nearly opposite us, and we were natu¬ 
ral l v anxious to open a communication—-the people had all made 
over to the other side. 1 tried to drive my horse through a place 
that looked like a drift k hut got him awn raped and very nearly lost 
him. Livingston and two of the Bakunins managed to get 
through, and we were gladdened on their return by the news that 
the water w e saw came from that of which we w ere in search* the 
Great Lake. We felt all our troubles were over, and next morn¬ 
ing, when our waggons, stood on the banks of the Zouga, all anxiety 
fur the result was at an end- We might be a long while; the 
natives said a moon; but we should fit tost ^ec the broad water, 
for we had a river at our feet* and nothing to do but to follow it. 
I shall mention this river again presently, so l will not detain you 
on It now. We followed it up stream for H6 miles from the point 
at which we struck it. and were then told that we were still a con¬ 
siderable distance from the Lake- Our oxen were getting tired, and 
could make but short journey* with such heavy loads* Emptying 
my waggon, therefore, and selecting a span from the freshest, we 
determined to make a push for it Leaving the other waggons 
and the remainder of the cattle w r hh the greater part of the ser¬ 
vants we started on the ifftli of July* and after l l 2 hard days’ 
work arrived at the half tribe of the Ikimanguuto* who call them- 
selves RatominL We ontspanned nearly abreast of the town at 
the lower end of the lake. 
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A tongue of land or an island, I could never discover which, 
iimiiie out in a peculiar way, and smd ridges prevented u= fmm 
pH ting u fair view of the water where our waggon Stood, aa we 
mounted the horse* and rode 5 or 6 miles along the bank, and 
then I wius fully, folly satisfied, and more than repaid. One bread 
sheet of water lay before us. To the N-W . and \\ you looked 
in vain for shore. To all ap|teiirance in those 
boundless as the ocean. Straight flero^j that 
where we were standing, the shores were, as we thought* about 
14 miles apart. T he eye could follow their tracery far a short 
distance to the X, and X. N.W. Towards the E. they continued 
tlowly but gradually approaching each other, and contracted 
suddenly ju.-t at the place where the w aggon stood. AV hat was 
an expanse of water H miles heto&Sj Is utm just below but u mo¬ 
derately broad river (snv 200 yards)- The bank on which wc 
Blood was very flat; probably the Opposite une may be so too, and 
therefore not visible at any great distance, Of the actual breadth 
1 of course ran form no correct notion The canoes never oth 
it, but some coast round and along the shores, Ql its extent wo 
may perhaps arrive at an approximation from (be accounts ot the 
Ikttouati), who ns&ert that a man walks 2 days < 50 miles) a a mg its 
bank to the SAV- f 1 clay (25 miles? tn the N.W, and then buds 
the lake a river coming from the N^N-Eh Vt ® were obliged to 
be content with hearsay, and so must you for the present. 

One of the great object of Uvingstoifs coming up (tlic visiting 
a great chiefs by name Sebitoami, supposed to live some - Ll ^ huIls 
to the N.N.Ev) was yet unnceumpli^bcMl, and the season verv far ad¬ 
vanced. 1 determined to be Livingstons «nnpaiiion t taking the 
horses* and sending hack the waggon. r J be fates, however, were 
against us: everything looked well at first* but somehow the 
natives cot alarmed, and anfortmiately the Zeuga was to lie 
crossed. Wo reached the proper ?pot for the transit, and not a 
caiLoe would show itself m the right side* Livingston tried for a 
whole day to make a raft i but flic worm-eaten camol-thom sank 
an quickly as he pat it In the water. At lost we gsive it up til 
next year, when, please God, we will be mure successful- o 
were now a long way from Kolobeng, aud the season so tav ad- 
vuuced, tliat we i bought it better to make our way back, and cave 
further examination for another trip. 

During the esepeditiun sume of our day's journeys were m>n 
enough, often not more than 10 miles; but the work wa* ne^c e 
less Surd fmm the tbkkaesa of the jungle and the heavy ranch in one 
54 mile stage upwards of 100 trees were cut down* tn'iii t te 
of my arm to that of u bbick^uiitlfs—thei distance tookuj^ hours 
to accomplish* Another heavy Bandriee, thickly covered wit i ul- i 
of about 14 mile in extent, kept ue for 2 lining I wrn mthiM 
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ttfc&sHm just ahead of the waggon trying to find the most pratti- 
Cflble lino, nod very often could see nothing but the fore oxen** 
heads, and knew not by sight where tlie vehicle might be, till nil 
at once I would behold it ten ring it* way through the thicket, A 
small dwarf thorn-bosh also caused ns no inconsiderable annoy- 
aUCC, tearing the noses imd legs of the oxen, and preventing them 
from pulling together* 

Tin - Noka a Batlatli—Neka a Mampor6—Ngami— Innate 
(for it lias- all these names), \s situated in 20° 10' S- lot., and 
about 24* E. long., at an elevation above the sea of 2825 feet 
The latitude you may consider correct Tlie longitude, in conse¬ 
quence of our lining no watch that would go, is merely worked 
nut by courses and distances. The height is an approximation 
Q!t/tj as ascertained by one of Newman 1 !! barometric thenuo- 
meters. 

The distance traversed from Kolobeiii* was 60S miles* in ensured 
by a good trocheameter. Kolobeng is about 570 miles from 
Colesherg, or iHK) from Algna Bay. Now that we know the 
■* short cute,” ™ might, perhaps make the journey in 550 miles; 
but wo came upwards Of 600, Tie direct course would be N.\Y. 
front Kolobeng* but there is no water for a waggon: men walk it 
after rains. 

The Ratouani have no communication with the Portuguese. 
The only oilier large tribe on the Lake, of which I learnt the 
name, was the Madumma, of Daniaru descent 1 fancy* Scbitoanu 
is said to live in one of the tributaries of the Tauuinakle, which 
flows into the Znuga. Ilia country i& called that of 1,1 large tree?, 
or u many waters. He has commuiijcation with the Portuguese ; 
but through another tribe, not direct* Don't you envy mv my 
trip in perspective? Tlie Sct?e* in. spoken of in particular *pnta; 
hut as the chief is a kind of Moselekutse of the west, ami very 
rich in oxen* they cannot, 1 should suppose, be spread over any 
large tract. 

A few w r onls on the Zouga, its inhabitants, &c*, Aft* and I have 
finished. Its course is, as you see at first, nearly E,, then S. f 
S.E,, N-E,, ami E.N.E. From two or three days mini the Lake 
it is brood, varying from 200 to 500 yards* with fiat and rather 
swampy shores. It then narrows and Hews Uirougli high banks of 
limestone for 6 days—again ojietis out, and at its most southern 
point spreads into a little lake 4 miles or m across; then divides 
into two streams, one of which (the most southerly) ia said to 
Iiw itself m the saltpans to the eastward, while by for the largest 
branch, on the authority of the natives, run* away N.E. mid 
E.N.E. through the country'of the MatabcEe. 1 should mention 


* The % lo which. llie mi m e of Gktt-iHa iu-urtitin* hu Ihe-vei rcceptSy gsTto*— Eu. 
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that all tins nart of the batiks of the river, so fur as we saw it, » 
excessive!v thickly edged with high reeds, and bears evidentnwka 
of inundations. May it not take a bend S.E. and itovte with the 
UmM ? For the first 10 days the banks are very picturesque: 
the trees (mast of them unknown to die Rakuams) magnificent tor 
Africa: indeed the Modiuebong, one bearing an edible fruit, 
would lie a fine specimen of arboreal beauty w any part of the 
world. Three enormous Morfwanahs' grow near the town of the 
Rntmiani: the largest is upwards of 70 feet in girth; but they arc 
not common. The Palmyra is scattered here and there amongst 
the islands, and on the lumhs of the Zoitga, and is abundant along 
the Mokokoong (the sand rivet of the desert). In appearance it 
is exactly the same as our Indian ones ; but bears a smaller fruit. 

I have brought some down with me, A tree very like the stunner 
Banian of India grows on the bunk ot the river. The natives said 
it had occasionally “ drops ^ but I did not see any. It would 
sisnn, however, to have some kindred affinity to the Indian one : 
for ill places where a branch had been taken and bent downwards, 
I noticed that it had frequently shot up again, “rid indigo is 
abundant ill places. The M a k af a kk a or Masbunu (l think thorn 
to be the same) do really make cloth, aiwl dye it with this blue.f 
Don’t you remember our being very sceptical on this point? 
’fhey use the cotton cf ts p o kinds of bushes and one tree dhe 
latter is of inferior quality. The Rakoba arc the principal 
dwellers on the islands and hanks of the river, though there are a 
few scattered Bushmen and Baharootri kraals towards the lower 
end, where we struck it. The word Bakoba means slave, and is 
only applied to them by others, they styling themselves Rayeive, 
that in pre-eminently men. They are fine intelligent fellows, 
iimcb darker and larger tlian, and in every respect superior Io, 
the licduianas. Their language is distinct with a click ; nit 
not Bush. Tlioy must come from the Damara side l fancy. 
They lire not by any means confined to the river Zonga t but 
“liih and float, 1 ' as'Livingston’s letter says, in all the neigh¬ 
bouring waters. Their canoes arc lint roughly fashioned out of 
whole trees, mid so that one end can be made to counterbalance 
the other, they do not care whether they are straight or not. 
Many of them are quite crooked. Paddling and ponting arc tliew 
only 'means of progression ; sailing is unknown. I hey live eniclly 
on iish (that a humiliation of the southern Becbuanas), winch tlicy 
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catch with very neatly made net*, numufectured from n species of 
wild flax- Their float-ropes are tnade of a flag, and tlu* small 
float? on the net? of a kind of reed with joints, so that, although 
one become saturated, the others still remain buoyant. I have 
piece# of rope, net, twine, hemp or flax, which you shall see some 
da?. To prevent their rottiug, the nets are dyed with a tan pre¬ 
pared from the hark of the camel-thorn. The Balmrootzi hare 
no canoe# or nets, hut spear fish with the assegai, standing on 
raft# made of bundles of reed tied together. The fish are in 
great abundance, and of immense size, our old Liinjiopo flathcad 
among the number. The Baharootzi, Bakohn, and Bushmen have 
also another way of providing themselves with flood, hardly so un¬ 
objectionable in my eyes. From end to end the banks nl the 
Kongo are lined with pit-falls. Eleven of our liorecs fell in —one 
only died however; but two of the oxen managed to bury them- 
eelvcs—fortunately we liad iv few spare ones. e ^ourselves 
were all caught—the trader twice «r thrice in the morning whilst 
searching fur and opening the holes to prevent mishaps amongst 
the cattle. They are most artfully concealed i loose sand is 
sometimes thrown over the covering reeds and grass, and the im¬ 
pressions of animals' feet, together with their dung, placed at top. 
They make the game very wild. Ode animal fells in and alarms 
the whole herd. They retreat far off, and only return again to 
drink and flee. From the elephant to the steinbnek nothing 
escapes. We had hard work enough without much hunting; but 
I have killed some fine bull elephants. These and l>uffelocs are 
abundant—rhinoceroses and other game (except in one or two 
particular spots) very scarce. Hippopotami tire so hunted by the 
Baknba, tliat they hardly ever show themselves. The elephants 
are a distinct variety from the I-imjjopo ones; much lower ami 
smaller in body (10 feet is a bull), but with capital tii'ks. 

I saw two (^aight-hoiTied risiMcertsefl) -wounded one* 

but did not bag liini. Eight or nine 1 leche f * fell. Piet (my 
triggon driver) shot the first — Livingston the second Murray 
the third. The boms of the letho are very touch the na ti 
male waterbuek’s, and his habits are precisely similar* Two 
other eperies of ante!ope an! mentioned by the natives—one wc 
saw ; sntLLt-tliicig of tile koodoo kind, but lighter ami smaller— the 
other is yet to be seen* Lions arc very scarce along the river 
ami by the lake. We never heard them bat once* and at one 
time used occasionally to let our oxen run loose at night. \ be 
day however that my horse fell into the pitfall and OJedj wo 
found there were such things, The trader rolled one over and I the 


* Tbc unlfliopv, rcceuilT diEraTiTnl Sti Swith A fries, Hi* ^ 
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Ollier, rattier dSwmcefuUy it must be allowed, from a tree; but 
tail we been particular ns to our honour, we might as w» , 
left them alone, for we could never law aeen them for the l^b. 

I slew two others* and tfaia was the whole of 1L . =■’ , : 

never missed but one chance, and that was from long greed) and 
trying to make too sure. The only thing like an escape m 
with the first. We had lost the road coining into ki>lobci«, »M| 
cantering along tlirongti some rocky hill* to look for it, I bwml a 
grunt tahind me, and, turning found, saw a hoit wittaa 8 yar^ of 
me in full chase. head and toll up. My old hat, tom oR by * 
tive, and a shot Farthiau-wiso satisfied lum till l had got 50 yar^ 
ahead. I then jumped off, with the intention of Wing toe 
emptv barrel, ami bringing my friend to accost My tot iw 
not clear of the stirrup when he wsis on roc- lAt* time t was on 
the look-out for him. and a lucky shot dropped him 
low bushes aud masses of rock, about Id or 20 yards from wIilix 

1 There is now a great point to he ascertained: namely, whether 
It be not possible to reach the Portuguese settlements on the 
Zaratazi by an overland route. 1 liojw to do something towurd* 
elucidating this, and have therefore made up my muid to leave 
Caiw Town towards the dose of the present month. L Have 
letters of introduction to the Portuguese authorities should 1 
happen to fall in with them, and anticipate no danger from the 
natives. Wc stall not, in all probability, reach the stating on the 
Zambezi, but we may he able to prove the possibility ’^subse¬ 
quent traveller* doing so. Livingston will accompany me. 


XI.—Copies Of Reports from Captain Thor. Henderson and Com¬ 
mander S. A. Payuter on Coal Fomatwl* t» the Strait* of 
j Magellan, $e. Communicated by the Admiralty. 

[RtadMardi It, 1*50-1 

H.M. St.V, Sam pon, Itis JUncwo, October 22, 1W8, 

1. Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you that, in tmmplinnce v it!i 
orders frnni Hear-Admiral Hornby* I Plained at aroint *iy 

die kindness of the Governor, a guide to condurt me to the 
in the neighbourhood of Foote Arenas (Sandy Bay), and h.i ms 
anchored uK. b re un the looming of the Hth uistantt ; l1a11 1 

Mr. Bnirowmsm, find Engineer of the Sampson, on F ro T , - f ' 
to the first vein about 7 miles daadant from the bay, Smiled 

• For ini flWDnnt of Mr. Githtufi expedilina in ^ Fn^idetit s Atldrcs** 

p. nxxTiu—E d. 
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on the N. hank, anil 40 or 50 feet a1>ovo the level of the riven 
The vein is 30 or 40 feet in depth, uhout 20 feet of which could 
only be got at for the snow; but nil that was risible appeared to 
be clean ami of good quality* and may be worked -with great ease. 

The road os fur as the cdcuncucement of rlic fir&t ridge of Mils 
from the bay* or about 4 miles* lies over a perfect level; the re¬ 
in: Lining portion of 3 miles passes over sc vend ridges of bills, and, 
when it reaches as high as the dm vein, descends over u deep 
brow to the head of the river, gradually narrowing to a footjmtli. 

The second vein is a mile fairther than the first, and the third a 
aide and a half beyond the second. Both were entirely covered 
with snow. They are tcprecentod to be quite as good ns the first 
vein, and also close to the level of the river. 

1 hiving secured specimens of the first ran, end finding the 
principal difficulty attending the working of the mines would be 
the want of a good road* 1 returned to the share by the bed of the 
river, to ascertain bow for it might be practicable to take advan¬ 
tage of its level for the construction of a road to avoid that port 
of the present one over the hillsj and although 1 found the rtver 
very tortuous, I sjiw no great difficulty in forming a road along 
its banks to join that of ihc plain, there being abundance of man - 
rial, wood s ™l stone, on the spot: some of the tree* measuring 
3 and 4 fathoms in girth. 

The bed of the river is filled with pieces of good coal, which 
must have fallen from the veins on its hanks ; ami ns these deposits 
arc numerous, it may be assumed there is plenty of coal in the 
ticiglilKmrhood. I observed also indications of metallic subatancea 
ni the bottom of several tributary rills and rivulets. The veins 
have not been worked, nor are there any appearances of their 
being so by the Chili Govern incut, which has only established 
Puntu Arenas as all outjjost, under the command of a LicutcnanL 
No reliance can be placed on a supply of coals there until a 
road be constructed and mean? of transfer from the mines to the 
bay secured. as it was only with great difficulty that I reached the 
first vein by the lull-rood, which was deeply covered with biiow, 

I shall leave specimens of the coal for your inspection,* and 
have the honour to be, Sir, &c, &o* 


* Thew ffpmFmmi ho?* b™ ™lv**l it (Ue tlsyrmitornl Mai^um »f TYjdkn] Gct> 
ItfVf Kill JircIattHi lo b* vaTirfid of Uw fcuEl fwd called JJfvwei OmI or 

ldpfHz. OtiLi r frunl TiiJ Calma r.n |taj amt OlCumi lkiy p Ctllli, iiip^r En 

bt mtl ciul *jf c].r variety koowu il* Canncl or Cu'Ltl Cw \ ; white tUl fruit! Vaa- 
cou*w + * Irkhd rwnobkft ordinary ffarmutk £W, could n hmrflrrr. n 
kbti&duKK of earthy luitltr,— Ko. 
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II. M r St V. Gorg-nit, Val(Kimi^ P Seetefiilur 24,IB4S. 

2. As 1 was directed by Commodore Sir Thomas Herbert, at 
Mont© V ideo, to examine the neighbourhood of Laredo Bay for 
coal, i, in com pa ny with several officers, explored for three miles 
round the Iwiy, and observed no indication of surface mol, or any ap¬ 
pearance on the rise of the hills or fulls of the valleys to ind icate a 
coal formation \ on the contrary, the bind we passed through was 
a continued swamp in one direction for miles, and the hills were 
coffered with a stunted growth of small winter birch, and a few 
evergreens and thru hi The streams tint run in inmiL-rous direc¬ 
tions from the neighbouring hi] Is conm un tinged and perfectly 
clear to the sands* and it is therefore ray impnsijuon that in the 
immediate vicinity of the bay there ore no veins of coal. 

Laredo Bay is a very good anchorage, but the N*W* side is to 
be preferred, as it has a good sandy Bottom* On the 17th of 
August at daylight 1 left Laredo Bay for Port Famine, in which 
ixiighbourhood i was abo directed to look for coal, samples of 
winch had been gent home in the “ Salamander.” Ah it was 
necessary to wood shit), and to obtain accurate information of any 
coal, I commumeated ray instmefcioiLs to the Governor, and by 
himself and Mr. Dunn, his Secretary, was informed that there was 
no evidence of coal being hi the immediate nciglibourhood, but 
that at Sandy Bay, w hich I had passed, and which was distant 
from Port Famine 30 miles, there were coal-mines. These were 
four or five miles in the interior, and could by proper appliances 
be easily made available for the use of steamers, but that no 
attorn pt bad been made to work them, as there was neither capital 
nor demand. They did net know the extent of the veins nor 
their probable direction, bat from the appearance of the surface- 
coal they were led to believe in the existence of extensive beds. 
I visited the neighbourhood of Port Famine, but saw nothing to 
indicate the existence of coal-beds, and the jungle wits almost 
impenetrable on the hills, which shot up finm the shores of the 
Bay. In the different trip the officers of the colony had taken, 
no signs of coal bad fallen under tlieir notice, although they were 
naturally anxious to discover it, ns it would render the colony 
more valuable to Chili* 1 therefore considered it wjis useless to 
steam back and loan} a week in exploring a district already we] l 
known to the colonists, from whom all necessary information 
could lie cosily obtained by vessels pissing eastward. 




XIL —Remarks on the Country/ bettaem I l ady Halfeh and Gdtel 

Berheh »n Ethiopia, with Qb$ervaiiom on the Level o f the Nik- 
By Sir G, WiLinc»>x t F.HLS, F-R-G.S* 

[Rjead NortWwr H M r JB43.] 

To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society- 

Lucerne, June 29* IP49- 

Sir,-—I n presenting to the Society the follow ing remarks on the 
Country between Wady Halfeh anti Gebcl Rerkol, I must not 
omit mentioning my obligations to C&illiaud h s Map, and that T 
have seldom found reason to differ much from that indefatigable 
traveller, either in hia geography, or his general remarks respect* 
ing the country, 

The rocks in the bed, and on both Bides of the Nile from Wady 
Halfch, or the second Cataract, m far as the Isle of Sm + are pri¬ 
mitive, mostly granite and trap; the valleys are frequently wild 
and picturesque, amidst mountains not less than SCO or I COO feet 
in height; and about latitude 21 appear some isolated mountains 
of sandstone, rising abruptly from the plain, and showing in a very 
interesting manner the junction of the primitive and secondary 
formations. 

Similar belated hills continue at intervals throughout the whole 
tract from that part to the province of Dorgela, of no great eleva¬ 
tion, seldom exceeding 100 feet; but *o deceptive at a distance, 
that they appear at least three or four times that Insight, At 
Allandulij on the desert opposite Sri, are numerous Kirvptirm 
pebbles* ranged upon tire low graves of the Modems* in humble 
imitation of the broad circles of black and white Etones, on the 
tumuli of their pagan predecessors* which have been collected and 
brought to tha spot for that purpose ; and a little to the S, of this 
is a bed of Hue grIt T lying over sandstone, and full of pebbly de¬ 
composed here and there, and showing how that stratum has {nice 
more been reduced to sand, and has left the hard pebbles alone 
on the surface of the rock immediately below it. 

Soon after this the primitive schists, quarUose and trap rocks 
reappear, and continue (with some sandstone above them, about 
el Kcdayn) to the summit of the pass over the mountain plain 
that terminates the district of Dar Mnhn&a. Here again, Gcbd 
Arainbech, and other isolated secondary hills, stand njion the 
granites : and these last, rising at length only a few fret above the 
surface of the plain, disappear just beyond the frontier of Dongula, 
and are not seen any more till the neighbourhood of Nooree, the 
whole nf that part of Ethiopia being sandstone, on both sides the 
river, and Gebcl Berkd itself being a coarse grit, very like that 
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of the “Red Mountain,* 1 near Cairo, winch lies upon the lime¬ 
stone of the Mukuttiun** 

It i$ to beds of grit, and recent sandstone, lying over the older 
sandstone in Ethiopia, that the Egyptian pebbles and p^trifitnl 
wood have once belonged, layers of which are found upon mid 
under the alluvial soil at the side of the Nile, about Ordee* and 
other places in Dongola, having been brought down by the river 
From the upper country ; and it is evident that they appertain to 
the same kind of formation, which otice contained within it the 
petrified wind (of die so called “ forestnow lying exposed above 
the limestone uf the Mokuttnm, as well as on the summit of the 
Libyan hills near the Natron Lakes. 

The journey to Ordce, the present Turkish capital of Pougola, 
Is generally made hy the \\ est kink* being much shorter than 
the Eastern road, owing to the many corners it cute off; but it h 
for less interesting, being mostly a dreary waste of sand, intensely 
hot in summer, and equally cold in winter, when the NAV* wind 
sweeps the great expanse of tlic African desert Narmw as is 
the strip of cultivable land on the east hank, that on the west is 
still smaller ; and even the desert plants are wanting, winch grow 
in the valley on the Arabian side; at least until you reach the 
dreary and monotonous plains of Dongola. The principal plants 
on the east brink (which are also among those that grow m the 
Mmzy and Ababdeh deserts, east of the Nile) are die Senna; 
the Hargel (Cynnndmm Argel), well known like the Senna for its 
medieinm properties, and remarkable for the fragrance of its w hite 
clustered Hower; the Osber ( Asekjdas yi$axUa) ; the Ghulga 
(Ftriplom Mcamoittf ); some coarse grasses; a few Qjlocynths; the 
Merkh (Cynaitchmn pyratechnhum ); the Tunthob {Sodada deci¬ 
dua) ; the Tarfa and Athul (TamarU GvUioa and T. Orien- 
talis) ; and numerous Sell™, Harris, and other Mimosa#, some 
of winch are line timber trees* 

The few cultivated productions are cotton, indigo, dokhn or millet 
(Phaseohis muwja), tonic lupins and gilbin {Lathy rut tat fmi), 
very little barley, and Doom {Sorghum rulyizreX and no wheat 
except in the Dar Sfa&ykcoh. Hut palm-trees (Nafthl—Phmrnx 
dactylifcra), which are so valuable for their fruit and timber, are 
numerous ; and the dates of Sukkot are fumed for their excellent 
flavour, superior even to the Ibreentce, or to those of Korayii- Th& 
Dum or Theban palm-tree ( Hyph<m€ Thebaha) is rare : indeed it 
grow* more abundantly m tipper Egypt than in any other place, 
and it is one of the few instances in which u specific name has 
been properly taken from a particular district. The mimosas 


* Sec mm ftHjv m the gwlopy nf Egypt, Rmscg^/s 4 Ifrlsefl In Aaien, 

mid AfHL.il alirt Ueat. Ncwbolth lUfjS., c Ou the livoinpj of pt* + elG-i In tliES 
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and the fMer, however, thrive in Drnigpla; and even the seem¬ 
ingly useless wood of the latter is turned to many purposes ; but 
it presses no beauty, and only seems to increase the dismal 
aspect of the desert plains or uncultivated lauds of Dongoln ■ 
after which the better cultivated and more productive fields of the 
Dar Shay keels are a relief In two or three places I met with 
Sttloadora I J erskti, and a variety of the Nebk {Bhamjnu No her a) ^ 
hut that province h not remarkable for the number or variety of 
its botanical productions.* Yet the plains of Dougola, like many 
other jKirtioiu of what is now the desert, were once highly pm- 
ductire, having been annually watered by the rising Nile; mid 
many valleys and level spots, sometimes extending to a consider- 
alilc distance from the river* were once within the reach of the 
inundation. 

Thb change I suppose to have taken place between 3350 and 
3550 years ago ; when an earthquake, or the force of the water, 
having broken down the high barrier over which it till then had 
fid leu at SitsiiiM (ffarfjar Seiscleh )j in Upper Egypt, the level of 
the Nile was lowered between 30 and 40 feet throughout its 
whole course above tlint S|k 4, and thenceforward ceased to inun¬ 
date the very soil it had annually deposited in Ethiopia. 

In that country it now falls short by about 28 feet of its former 
level* during the inundation ; the inscriptions at Somne/t^ record* 
ing its annual height during the reigns of ancient Egyptian kings, 
whsi reigned from about 1700 to 1500 before our era* Maud from 
27 feet 8 inches to 28 feet above the highest Nile hilherto known* 
that of 18-18 ; and extensive fields of old alluvial deposit* some* 
times of many miles in length* and often from a quarter to 2 or 3 
miles in breadth, with the additional evidence of waters worn rocks* 
are met with in numerous places above the second cataract. 

In Nubia also* the same old alluvial deposit is traced far oIkivc 
the reach of the present inundations; and the saute continues a 
little below Asotian, as far ?ts tlte neighbourhood of Sikilia, from 
which 1 bare been led to the conclusion that at Sikiiis f ami not at 
A&Cfutm (as I first supposed), the bursting of the barrier took place, 
which had till then maintained it at its higher level. 

Another effect of this sudden opening of a lower channel was to 
prevent tie Nile from following Ine course it formerly held* down 
the valley lying to the cast of the town of Asouan* and which, from 
the alluvial deposit I found in its bed, was evidently once the 
course of the river, A similar dry channel* 3 utiles long, Ims 
been left at Effger, and another at Wady Absent, in the Dar 
Mahass; and the same evidences of the ancient level of the Nile 
may tie traced throughout its course in Ethiopia. 


* P *J krtMiral prwined^oft K* Sir J, G. Wilkiuou x Kfttood St-rim c.f 
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Observations on the Level i*f the Nik, 

I have already had an opportunity of treating this mure fully in 
a communication lately sent by me to the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture ; and as I wish to leave room for some observations made in 
Egypt with the Aneroid barometer, I hope this will plead my 
excuse to the Society for noticing the subject bo briefly on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. 

Professor Cbaix of Geneva has already submitted to the Society 
the result of his observation* with the barometer in Egypt, and 
baa given, among other valuable information, a calculation of the 
fall of the Nile from Phils to the Mediterranean: it may therefore 
not be uninteresting to compare the following observations with 
those of the Professor, at the same time that they afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of testing the value of that very convenient and sensitive 
instrument the Aneroid barometer.* They are made on going 
from Atfch (at the junction of the Alexandrine Canal with the 
Nile) to Gebel Bcrkel, and on returning from the latter place to 
Alexandria^ so that the gradual variation during the two seasons 
of the y ear may be ascertained and allowed for ; but owing to the 
space they necessarily take up in a letter, I will refrain from adding 
luy cak ulnthas on the fall of the Nile during its course* winch 
art 1 of Less importance, as any one who feels sulBctenily interested 
in the subject can supply this omission-1 

SiiLwnox T hy Mr FlO. Ayptox, froaJ Sir GakpSkh WiillXffiVs Record of 
Obscrvalioti^ isi^d^ l>y hlni wilbma AmuwBuoillW Inf Ncurt, Arnold 
&nd Dtol) between Alexandria and Gtkl Bcfkel; circulating of &uclii of tlm* 
ObWTftjdfiOA o» weft: tnJwlo muter the rnoU D«ftj corrwpoodiii* Atmospheric 
CoDdluoLi^ itf W icul, m;il Uhi ike llmun must lu'crly eorrir^i^nndi ug lo ikmE of 
the Sou's jiLiMi-mg thf: Muridioii, 
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Nott- TheseobfienBiirai ore itat Biiicit'aslj C&nfDTmkbk In the eic-meats they 
offirr for the calculation of Use differencei in aluciuW of the: *«Teral |i!m« at which 
iIji-j- wore made, to admit of a matworiht at useful retell, in that rencrt« b?ing 
deduct*! from ihfrffl I bcU if has been [hough* desirable to iawf them ilh an 
appendix lo Sir Gardner Wilkinsons papeT. with tike Tiew of furnishing a ypedmen 
Of the employment of the Aneroid Irarcuntter jntbt inTeiticruions appertaining, to 
ph J'iical ivo^nphy; anil in the hopti that incitement may m thereby aflorde- 1 to 
gentlemen with *d«pmKc U-tl&re acini o ppqri.unity to praccutt She iuhject Co a con- 
cUtsion which will enable this ¥ery emi vcnienl and portable iintnuncnt to k wed 
br the geographer w ith success for determining dineTe»oes of level —al least inch 
dlflciVELCef M are not great ^ m tbe present instWUt, 

For making obserrntions from which bM m tu\ recalla can be calculated. whether 
with the Man orial or Aneroid Vanonwrter, It cannot be too ■ttvnglj borne in iimid 
by travellers that they nbouldn as ranch as possible. nmkt [hctu and^r the tame con¬ 
ditions of wind and of local alcuospli-rie curtmt]^ and, op nearly W they ran, to the 
fis&C of the sun's passing the mrridiaft at the place of observation. hoc cm this 
sahject the admirable Memoirs by Ibiusemd. colfeelcdi into 1 toI. 44&r FarR 14H1» 
entailed 1 Memnirvs %m la Fwaiule Oaromelftqac dc Ta Mccrahilie Ctflrtte* cl Sew 
Dispositions d* 1" ACani-igphtre, &c/ 
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Aoi'r $ry Mr. /% Ayrton on / J m/iw Paul Chain* ealcuhititm of the 
Vtthiir i£ cj/ 1 irr/^r r/iYJjjfl rf a/ |Af Nile at the 

sfiismi of *te JimtL See 19^ rot. tf the 1 Journal if the Hog til 
Geographical Society f jsage 149. 

PmlVfcmr Charix stales, ou 1 bv cutliorilY of LenauE tty, tlwat, In Ehe dry 
the Mthof lbi l EtoteHa ifltfln brunch o f the Nile., mejuu red pt a abort dis- 
tmice Mot the print of dlwgtSffi of iw wiicn through liu.- Delia, if 435<57 
tuttres with a jut-uu depth ofS'^ mLin^ ami a mean velocity of metres in 

n second, which giv^Hia volume of $2\* l cubic lal-trv* per A»cond; ami tluit thti 
torrapandlcg quantities for the IhunLeEla or ejtniTb branch of tlri river are 253'55 
metres, 4'^E mi-treS, dad ■£ 14 mitres* giving a volume of 621 “£2 ruble iradw per 
wetwuL The film of these two to! u rrn-s is therefore 1 ?4 l| *which va may chi L 17 43 
cubic niitrt-ii. I’foftssyr Clmix Ihcu continuing but without dtiug tie eletDtEHb of 
Ids -calculaTioT^ 1 The body of water flowing during Ihe grratwl floods would Im: 
SS36 l tifl {»|ic nih™ a KiMod through iliv KtitttlU hrmrndv* and SiUU-tiTfl cubic 
mitred through ihc Lhimieltn hnmch/ lk iIil-el assumes the E-utu n;f ib*.- |wn last 
mentioned numbers to l"f 5,l(jti,0ti5 r uud is thence Eic«-HiariJy 1 liL to the ecu elusion 
that the dtscluirge of the Nile during ihc flood h is lb* muo of P h l & W& to 1742 
(for 1743 u shown abqv*\ that is, 4bfH3 times gTenEcr than in the dry season, and 
dial it wnuld so require i^sa Ihfis l -l hours to III L up tbe Ikj-sLil of lb* I-ate of 
Oen*v n with a fttp^Bdei of 545 imllioti*. of square metre* ami a mean di-pth of 
BOttetnf; and tic adds 3bat * be CUUHt hidp doulitiitg ltier accuracy of the mea¬ 
sures whirli lead to such prodigiOflfl results." 

Tbs Snoear&ejr result fhmi su oversight in bwving amitlLd tr> insert the decimal 
point in the nutation of the (gurtw SJfin.lHsi, erpttbi® the total toIuk dfc»- 
cbaTgul by the two brooches d uring the Iked. The calculation should lutvc Men 
m follow*: — 

CpW« mjftiM,, 

Volmns of vr^U-r flowing through the fiosctla bmueb during 

tlw Ikhxl. fi-WG OS6 

Through the Daniiclta bnuicli 2ti2'J r !>7h 


Total volume per second * » fllGS 'flflS 

’Wtiich qiuAOlitj, divided by 1743 • ibo uuuiIh f of cubic inIres ccmjstitiLtitjg ib' 1 
vnLcmc of wnitT during the dry fcAHan^ will give Jlm&j whkh if [be number of 
listHt that i be volume during the flood is largt-r [ban flaat during the dry wimbL 
r l'be outdo l-oeiEcilU of ihc Lake of Genova will I* 545,01111,11^^1 of cuIpIc it el res, 
multiplied by efl f e^iia] lo 4.1 ^3,000,000 Cubic metre#, ulitcli, dtvidtHl by 
eifiG ! 0li5 h will gtvo MWdM^mixIvql to El Jays 23 hour^, and which is 

tba time that Would he required for fllliug up the Lu-Kc of Geneva if the itrenm uf 
I he Nile at its flood were pouHpg mtotbe Inter 
Fran the Cnntction now run do, it will be feen p on referring to p. 150 of profm- 
bot Chaia;' paper, that Lhe volmipe of tins Nile during its flood Fhould harp Mil 
stated Eo be noE more than twice that of 1be Neva, ] iL^u^d of j Ji ini> tlmi^. 


ERRATUM- 

lu Misn Coltbur*E"B table, p&rt 2 bf vol, |b, page I^It* tubftilutc at tlic boElom 
Gb9G»43 ft^t for C075>7^ 
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XIII.— Canridertttfons on the (/mat Isthmus of Central America. 

By Capt, Robert Fitz-Rdy* RN. Communicated by Dr. 

Shaw, Sec* 

(Refill Not. 11 and 2,\ 1@S0.) 

Among the important public questions of the present day is one 
which has attracted particular attention during the 1a*t half- 
century—not only as a geographical investigation* u ltd ns a philo¬ 
sophical problem to be solved* but as a subject eminently cain- 
mcrtial, philanthropic, and political. The union of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by a uavi^abie channel through the great 
American Isthmus* is the principal question contemplated* 

Subordinate to this grand idea — a conception that the present 
ngc may see realised—arc various schemes for mads and canals, 
which* since the sixteenth century* have interested the western 
world.f 

Since Nunez de Balboa first saw the South Sea (1513), and on 
his knees thanked ITesivcn—since Drake, from a lofty tree, beheld 
both oceans (1572)* and, with other ardent explorers of those 
regions, satisfied himself that only a narrow isthmus separated the 
great waters— innumerable plans have been considered, with a 
view to effect an mtcr-oceanic communication. 

Crowds have followed where those leaders showed the way ; 
and a variety of information lias been accumulated, which, how¬ 
ever deficient in some respects* is now easily accessible, and needs 
only to be compiled, and impartially collated, in order that it may 
become readily available. The Intention of this Paper is to give 
a concise summary of the most trustworthy information extant, 
relative to passages across I he Isthmus. 

Besides the illustrious Humboldt, whose works arc text-books 
for the world, many authorities have been consulted, and the most 
recent information has been studied, as well as that of early date. 
A list of these references will be given at the conclusion*! 

The principal object in view is a navigable channel between the 
two oceans* through which the largest ships may pass, without 
breaking bulk or being lightened ; the least object contem¬ 
plated U a common waggon-road: and between these limits other 


* By^Un? BiprasiMi *“ great American hlhraus" l# tmtlerslood fill the eofflpjira- 
Uwly thuTbw extent of land that unit m the two eoalLoecils, and with rapwl to 
thrm us* itfk-tlj' speaking* an iglhraus. Each naira war part ot this great tnwl lr 
referred to bv ft ipcclfle ppprllftSiun, ta the btfaw of Darien, the Iftbftitu 
of TehuantirpM., Um Ijihmiui of ^5. 

t Many proposals for vaiiftls wore BubniLUt^i ot Tftrioas times to lk L Spanish 
government. 

t QuotaEioELs will ha generally avoided, cxeept as DO«w; not only to Save the 
reader h £ titor, bat bceauie tbii paper a proftrsoiLy an abstract of tltf E^tntlDiii 
and ppinioss of oihers, omL not the remit of individual kboar or experience, 
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methods of transit will be noticed; which may be clawed under 
four hi'mb—namely, Ship-cannls : Boat-Canab: Boitrouds: and 
Waggon-road*. 

liny big thus indicated the subjects fur cousidemtinn, our in¬ 
quiry muy be facilitated by prefacing k with a few brief remarks 
on lIll- present methods of conveyance across Central America ; 
also on health m tliat climate; oti storms ; on volcanic effects [ on 
the aboriginal Indiana; and on political obstacles. 

Men* horses, and mutes have hitherto carried all that lias beet* 
transported from sea to sea, where barges 4 or canoes have nut 
flouted. It may Sin Seed tipjicar strange to persons unacquainted 
with the climate nod character of those regions that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, after ages of traffic across a neck of 
land only thirty miles wide In some places (which is not twice the 
length of the Isle of Wight), there should have liceii no road— 
literally no kind of continued roadway across any part of this 
singular barrier—until Californian gold caused old mule-tracks in 
be frequented* and new roads commenced. Much traffic through 
continued woodland* the rapid growth of vegetation* a soft tena¬ 
cious soil, and an extraordinary amount of rain* have hitherto 
destroyed and almost effaced such attempts at road-making as 
were effected in former day?*, even by the exertions of the early 
Spaniards, who employed slaves, and also availed themselves of 
Indian labour* unscrupulously* Canoes still struggle along very 
irregular rivers* sometime* pushing among trees, sometimes stuck 
fast on t-hcala, sometimes endangered in rocky rapids, according 
to the nature and depth of the streams* which vary greatly in 
opp^tte seasons. The slow and toilsome nature of such ways 
can be appreciated fully by those only who have travel ted in tro¬ 
pical forests during the rainy season. 

In these regions roads must be made with large logs of wood 
(coniuroy) or paved witli stone, or else macadamised with an 
tmusually thick layer of 1 metal, T until an embankment (or i bat¬ 
tery’) it for a railway can be constructed. 

Having referred to the climate, that subject may bo noticed 
here cursorily, and reverted to subsequently, being a very mate¬ 
rial eomdduratmn. 

Excessive wetness (rather than humidity), owing to torrents of 
rails* and continual showers between the period? of incessant 
downfall* may be considered the principal impediment to con¬ 
structing roads* bridges* and the solid works of canals. Not only 
do these floods act immediately an the earthworks, but they cause 
such a quick growth of vegetation (under a tropical sun), and so 
nipid a decay of all ligneous substances, that man — enervated ns 


Itaugrt, 
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he u hy a permnneiitiy high temperature accompanied by much 
moisture—ia scarcely able td clear the ground and construct Ids 
work before it h overgrown and beginning to decay. 

Miasmatic exhalations (or malaria) are engendered in low 
situations,, especially near the confluence of fresh and salt water, 
or near river mini, or deceiving matter, by which illnessea are 
occa&ionedj particularly to Europoaiis anti tbeir descen d 
before they become 4 actliiiiariscru Intermittent fevers, ague* 
and at times the pestiferous yellow fever, are common in Such 
situations; but eare and good medical advice cure tlie majority 
of flutes; and it is remarked that those persons who have been 
thus 1 seasoned/ ns it were, do nut usually suffer again from the 
same malady. 

Another serious impediment to the permanence of solid works 
is, the liability of the greater part of these countries to the 
destructive effects of volcanic convulsions. It ought to be remem- 
bored, Inmevcr, that the vicinity of Panama has not been know n 
to suffer from such disturbance. That district appears to he one 
of those limited tracts, mme times found in volcanic regions* cm 
each ride of which earthquakes and eruptions occur without 
affecting the central district,* It dues not appear, moreover, that 
there have been eruptions or violent earthquakes during the last 
few centuries in any Jiart of the narrow 1 st limns usually called 
Dariem 

By stormy, or by common gales of wind, the southern part of 
Central America, is less troubled than the northern. It is not so 
subject In violent tempests as tins coast of Mexico, aud even Guati- 
mala ; but they arc experienced Dccasional]y 4 

A few diminished tubes of Aborigines sit ill inhabit the moun¬ 
tainous. ranges of some districts. The Indians of Darien visit 

* iMnampjnD thu cause whj «Ttain btenn^liate |kms 1% at Oil 1 surface of lha 
earth, and in Uu direction traversal hy earthquake^ RW unaffected by tbfir ifcflti- 
fflw, M. de llurobddt (ni if 10 b^r mil the HMtsrtion of Oil* people of PufiAEIWi that 
thrir provj b,cc ii not troubled hy them) bbaths s 11 This phencuncnutt is frtfHjuauily 
nniurkd at Pam and Mexico* in cutbquakec which have Ibllowtd during tgyi 
B dcU'rmlnalc direction. The iutwhitnb-U of the Andes *ny wiiti simplicity, 
mg qf an inl^mediikiy ground which U not affected by tbegtwrtl motion, ibat it 
forma a bridge hwe pvotf), its if they meant Id indicate by tluS expreraion 
that the unduktionj are propagated, at an imiti^Mi depth, under M mart ToCk- p 
Prumm(i t ka- 9 164S. Note in |ro£C quoting from HuintioLdE. 

t H-MJk ComuS experienced fl gftk\ Jiraounling to ft hurricane, on Llw 1Ipof 
Qciubcr, 10A3* Hue li&remelcr, in thu instance, gave- a timely P'1 wmeient indi¬ 
cation by falling very low r The ship therc^re quitted her an ebony! ftt L Mgcrf, 
The wind blew fbr twelve bouts exceedingly hard, ftw N.Wk * d Aii 

at PnmiBki kw rrprlfi, and 1iOU5» were blown down both At v/hagres and 
Nicaragua. 

Frvah northers, of a week's duratlcm, WBJCUtnes almost aniounling 10 ft gnl^t are 
fell* pftrtienJftTly during winter Atad spring, at Cha^TCf, fcflrt nra touch more prevx- 
lent At Sau Jup dc Nicaragua.— C^nmnan Ifaeiyat&r, Fntdy JSsSl p. 3tL7* 
2nd edition. 
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the adjacent irdete m id reefs. They nrc the descendants nf thorn 
high spirited and free ^Syruemirs' who were never conquered i«y 
the S|)ai]iard? f but willingly joined oar Countrymen in many 
enterprises, This tribe still opposes the exploration of certain 
tracts; and armed ns of old with htnees, bows, and poisoned 
arrowy or with the curious blowpipe (like that of Borneo), with it^s 
needle-like missiles dipped in venom,* these still indomitable 
savages Arc jealously vigilant in guarding their own passes. 
Perhaps they fear the discovery of mines studiously concealed by 
their ancestors from the covetous oppressors of their race ; and it 
a* likely that they may dread the exploration of some cosy way of 
cu nun unica ting from sea to sea, which, leading through their own 
hind, won Id inevitably cause their eventual dispossession, t 


m Captain Cocbmie sajft iJb-i c tb»e litUe dim are dip pod m the venom ch.H 
lYnot the pores of II tOCK L ran ft *fr ttmi-ini) trmnsllii.il by u sit r*Fi% 

" M 'File pipe was nude of two pivot* of runj. each formiiip; a half circle; these 
being placet! to^vEb.T kftsi Rinali bole p just large enough fur tin; mdjauai&ai nf 0 h l 
arrow. Tin.- roiMis, which are about tWelra fcvl LoTsp, were bound rouad wilh 
j;wu hide. cat hm tboajis and* when dry, covered with a ooh! of m ilk from die 
rtnt'An irm. 1 f caoutchouc ?} h vliicfa, ctrH prevents any air from entering, a till 
nppe^rsi of a durk brown colour. TEie arrows ore a bon I eight Inches long,. formed 
^fa Ak growl wh^oi! ; the poibt TPI T ibarp t ou4 cut like a 60rL±CE*w for an iudi 
■up, showing a yeryr fine thread* that COffl^ the spiral screw. Thi* k rolled ill 
the poiibUj which i s permitted to dry on it. Etoiiud the thicker owl i* wjiueu! IIn»- 
ecitam. Id the natural *taTe, a mi I it will just easily enter ibe tube, which is applied 
to the DHlfa p and aim being lakra with the eje p the arrow is Ido wo oat. A'pmc- 
ti.4Li! marknm wall ienJ it wilh great mreeiaess, killing a bird on the top uf a 
high tree. The arrow will fly ufte hundred yank, and \% certain death to man 
nr inimal wounded by it | no rare at yet having been discovered. A tiger, when 
hit, nttc* tm or a d*»fl yank, staggers, beestfui-s sick, and dkn in four or five 
mimiie*. A bind is killed a* w'nh, d bullet, and e he arrow and wounded partstf Ibe 
flesh being rat Out, I he remainder 1C eaten without danger. The poison is obtniued 
Frcm a * mall hortn E?S frog; ca! Led taua de rcflcma, about throe inches tchg, yellow 
on the back, with very large Mack eyes. It is osjly to be found (as mv boat in- 
formed me} in this place fCbooo f) nod another, called Ptilmar. Those who use 
this poison catch the frog* in lie wowli, ami confine them in a hollow cane, where 
linry regularly fix-d ihem urnil they want the poison, when ihey take one of the 
uuCortnuate reptiles and para a pafnted piece of wood down bis throat and out at 
One r*f hi* !vg?. This torture makes the poor toad pec>pl|f yury much, t^pcciall v 
on the baek, wikh Itecomes oorered with white froth: this h the most powetfii! 
pokou that he yields, and in Ih'ti they dip or roll the pcims of their irrowt whiL-Ei 
will preierre their destructive power T^r a year. AfU-rwartLs, Mow this whin- 
aubstacicc, appears a yellow oil, which is carothlly scraped off, H nd retain* it* deadly 
inducnci- for four or sii rnonliu, amnling to eJsc goodness ahev sav) of iho 
froff. By Ihli iartfll. from one frog, sufficient pr-b** is obtainvd fiir about fifly 
urrow F {Coc1 1 raia l- a J.-urmfri m /.WoitAte, vo] t Si. pp. 40S-7 + ) BelI Dr. Cultoo 
mcnEi^ift that it is the WcraniH or Curare potsofi which the ludiaus of Darien nse- 
Oat it is railed by them Ccwra F lp and that it ii made by mixing tiio juic« oft wii 
trtL-s which grow in the pEovinree of Oiatth WntRtau does nut describe amuui! 
poLsou as being tUtfd by che ludiait* of tropica! America. Ilk aecamit of ihn 
WtnlrtJlfci well kni.wtl.—WuErHnn* Waidertip. 

In Borneo the prison used doe* nut long retain its *tn-ngth- Prohablv many 
varietici of poison ore nsed for these I lei darts, as wdE ns for ordinary arrows. 
OffiT countrymen were fn^a ently wnnnd^l by missile* of these k lew!s ju Ifa'rHei/ 
witlumt Cital eoMeqneHce* ctifTiiug. See Mundy dad KeppcL. 

t This fact is nof inkroTrting on acmtLEU of th L - rescuiblao^ I elwcen these 
ladUns and the Araueaitbiii, b^Hide* ulhcrs siniilariy c|rcumslaneed r 
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Several oilier tribes of natives e^ist in the northern provinces* 
besides those long-tried friends of the British, the Mosquito 
Indians. As usual with aborigines, they shim settled districts, 
and dislike the laborious occupations of civilised man* 

There is yet another hindrance in the way of those enterpris¬ 
ing sjjirits who would undertake great works on the isthmus, 
winch h really of consequence, namely, the political instability of 
the local government^. With well established and settled au¬ 
thorities it would be eonutaratively easy to make secure arrange- 
locate but id such unsettled states as those of Central America, 
the political part of the question is certainly not the least difficult; 
nnd where it is proposed to carry a way through more than one 
state, obstacles of a moral kind oppose themselves still more forcibly. 
The best-concerted plans, the most elaborate precautions* the 
most just and liberal treaties, may l>e suddenly cancelled, anti 
scattered to the wind^ by revolutionary commotions* 

It is necessary to remark* farther, that irrespective of climate 
or political consideration*, there is one chief requisite, om? main 
point, to be insist**! on, in connection with any rente or lino 
intended to be available for general utility, without which ad¬ 
vantage permanent success will lie impossible- This indispensable 
adjunct is a good port* Without such a place of resort, at each 
end of any canal or railroad, easy of access and sheltered at all 
times, shipping could not effect their objects securely, and in do- 
tins to times. Delay, expense, and risk must be the consequence* 
of using a route unprovided with adequate harbourage. 

tifl 
to 
agi 

sng must itself be perfectly protected* not only from injury by 
land-flood** but from the effects of storms■ from the surf and 
the heavy swell of the sea ; and from any accumulation of mud, 
sand, or shingle. 

Another momentous consideration must not he forgotten, which 
is, that the larger and better the canal, or other means of inter¬ 
course (cv.terh the more will the world at large profit ; 

while, on the other hand, the smaller the scale of the work effected, 
the more exclusively local must it become in value- An injudi¬ 
ciously chosen place, or a work of too limited a character, would 
mar the grand object, that of facilitating the intercourse of the 
world. 

Such a communication as we arc contemplating would attract 
crowds of shipping. It would he a thoroughfare for all nations. 
Let us think tor a moment of rise forest of insists that meets tlte eye 
in a large mercantile ]iort ? and remember that a greater multitude 


t o explain ana illustrate tne urgency ot uus consideration, let 
imagine a ship-canal completed- It would nut be practicable 
sail into such it canal direct from the open sea- Safe anchor- 
e must first !>e obtained very near tbe entrance ; ami that open- 
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of vessels inny be expected, ami ought to h c provided for, in the 
emit of a readily available passage by water, or even by Land; 
being opened across the American isthmus. 

Several lines have been proposed for a canal or a railroad, and 
each lias it* earnest advocates ; but as interested motives may 
influence, and prejudice may bias opinions, ic is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for person* who wish to he impartial to examine and compare 
the merits of these lines independently, without trusting to the 
opinion of any individual, who may be more or less biassed in 
favour of one particular route. 

Four principal lines have been hitherto recommended, to which 
may be now added for consideration at least three mere that 
offer advantages not to be undervalued, and some others of which 
a brief passing notice will suffice- 

Taking the four principal lines in order, from north to south, 
the first is that between the Gulf of Mexico and Tehuantepec, 
which may he called, for brevity, the Mexityin line. 

The second is through the event of Niearagua, and is 

well known rts the Nicaragua line. This popular route is usually 
taken from the Atlantic, along the river &11 Juan to the hike ; 
but from thence to the Pacific no less than six different and totally 
distinct courses have been recommended, In this paper these 
separate propositions will be considered as branches of the Nica¬ 
ragua lino* 

The third route crosses the isthmus near Panama, and is of 
course termed the Panama line* The Fourth, from the Gulf of 
Darien, by the Atrato river to Cupica bay P is known na the 
sit ra t q a nd Cupica line. 

Of the three line* next in importance, one is from the Chirkpii 
lake tn Du Ice gulf. Another from the gulf of San Bias or 
Mandingft to Chepo, in the hay of Panama ; and a third from 
Caledonia bay, in the gulf of Darien- to the gulf of San Miguel. 
These almost unknown routes, the Ch\riqui y the San Blot^ and 
the Barion, may be considered after the four princijail lines have 
been examined; and the other routes suggested may be noticed 
in passing. 

The Memcan line , over the isthmus of Iluasac&alcos (orCoatz^ 
a coal cos) leads from the mouth of the river so called, in the 
IStli parallel of latitude, to the gulf of Tehuantepec, near the 
IGthi It is about 120 miles* across, in a straight line from 
sea to sea, and u nowhere very much elevated: about 700 feet 
above the sea is, however, the lowcet summit level:t 'Die rivers 


* GetiKTOpluetl mile*, silly In a. degrtfi of iKkndt, are used in Ebb j*i kT 
throughout. 

t Betti led inform aEton may be obtained in ihu awe, a* in the followiiifc* bj 
rvfcfirtjc* to one or two of the works specified a; the cttnclaitai of this paper. 
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that appear to afford some facilities are not really of much im¬ 
portance, as their waters are not deep enough to be navigable far. 
Their sources arc separated bv a tract of rocky country, ami their 
entrances are tarred by sandbanks. The adjacent coasts are 
frequently troubled by furious storms,* and there is no port. 
Nevertheless bo much Las been thought of this locality* that 
elaborate surveys l ave been made on two occasions; one near the 
end of the last century, and the other in Moreover,, at 

the present time there are persons inttsresknl in tins district suffix 
ricutly to have obtained a call or an extra session of the legis¬ 
lature of New 1 Orleans, In order to carry out their plans* w hich in 
that State are exceedingly popular.J 

One argument much used m favour of tins proposition is, the 
comparatively level nature of the country intervening between the 
oceans^ tat the elevation above the sea would require a great 
number of locks for any canal, and a sufficient supply of water 
would be uncertain, A railroad may soon become locally va¬ 
luable : but for the present a good waggon-road, from river to 
river, appears to be all that the insuperable disadvantages of 
position will admit, since hard gales often blow towards the land, 
and there is actually no port near either river in which shelter can 
bo obtained fur any but coasting craft, or other small vessels. 

Other arguments are more favourable to this route, which are 
derived from its climate being less unhealthy than that of other 
lines to the southwards supplies of stone § and timber; 

from a native population inclined to work moderately, besides 
many peopled districts within reach, whence labour could be 
obtained ; and from the vicinity of the United States, on one 
band, while California is near, on the other. To these may be 
added the fact that this proposed line i* entirely within one terri¬ 
tory, therefore political obstacles might be lore tardily overcome. 
But the work could never interest the world at large* us one more 
remark will probably suffice to show. The gulf of Mexico is not 
in the line of general intercourse between the two great oceans* 


* Calkd " »r|e*, IT “Taray agruiC QT 11 wordingto their direction 

\ In the fourteenth i nline of the Journal of the Rojill Geographical 
(Pirt ii- pp. :joe-lS'! F are the chief tkirtuiljs of Doc Jttfc ■‘uVtfv, “5™ . 

bv kon mfcil other qualified pcfMfli. At pace 310, tbtf locauly caStra Tinra is 
described as the proper plflco for dmdtog die wiXurt (the IowmI^ watershed* or 
IwfoIX *0 ihtU IhfiJ should flow both wm-pin lowdsrtw ftwyw 
the rest towards the Allan Uo. The aJlitode of ihu posiUOit is by t (qjMJ" 

TneOiccJ mesfmttittil, w SW5 meircs above the sra; whieh s* ****** ™ 

Ttrt shallowest water found then an the bar of ihe rivar 11 uasrairalao* ™ lo 
bo 0*2 meUV*, or nearly 21 Elet English ’ but ibis is a euaSrOveriod point i JrtJler 
iiithoritie* sEolf that only i 4 feet esm he reli-ed on in dry scasouo. Lriot, pp. 4 T ^ 

1 £l0ft,(N)0 Pii/w has ktn ^ul^rikJ rrtg folrijf for “f PfJ 1 ** 
i The CfTO del Contffilo Is “a rock of pur* 

>1. iW. | 


TOl 


, part % p. ale. 
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Qn account of prevailing M inds and currents, ships sailing from 
Europe or North America nuist pass through the Caribbean Sea 
before reaching die Gulf of Mexico, and, therefore, to turn 
northward again to cross it* when bound to any place except Cali¬ 
fornia* Mould be going considerably out of the way* besides incur¬ 
ring exposure to unnecessary risk anti difficulty. 

On this part of the isthmus it appenra then* that roads may 
soon become of much local value, ana facilitate a jiassuiiger-tmffic 
between New Orleans and California; but that the want of (mrLs, 
ami the inferiority of geographical situation, must inevitably bar 
its importance to general commerce* 

The Nicaragua lim has long attracted much attention, and 
public opinion in the United Status, as well as in Europe, is. at 
present rather in favour of this route. In point of geographical 
situation, no objection exists, with reference to the general hue of 
commercial intercourse ; but exposed to gales uf wind, without 
adequate protection from their effects, most of the proposed ter¬ 
mination* of this route are unfit for the use of large vessels, except 
during very fine weather. Six branch lines, from the great lake 
of Nicaragua to the Pacific* have been advocated: one to the 
gulf of Conchagua (or Fonseca); a second to Rcalcjo ; a third 
to a branch of the river Tamarinds (these three being through 
hike Managua) ; the fourth to San Juan del Sur ; the fifth from 
die Sanaa river to Salinas Bay ; and a sixth from the southern 
part of Nicaragua, or from the river San Juan, to Nicoya gulf* 
The first branch, to Conchagtm, has neither been surveyed nor 
fully explored ; the Second, to Roalejo, has been partially sur¬ 
veyed ; the third, to the Tamarinda, nut at all; the fourth, to 
San Juan, has been carefully surveyed \ the fifth, by Sapoa, Isas 
lieun partly examined and measured. The first glance shows that 
the length of these lines and the number of locks must be great * t 
and die immediate conclusion is, that delay and expense must be 
proportionally augmented. But these evils may be more reme¬ 
diable than the want of ports. 

Unfortunately there is a great deal of bad weather on these 
coasts; and, with a vieu r to canals or railroads* it is necessary to 
contemplate the character of the seasons, not at certain Limited 
periods only, hut throughout the whole year* Besides storms 
from the north-west during the rainy season, gales from the 
north-east are experienced during the dry period ; therefore, har¬ 
bourage is always indispensable* Excepting at two places on the 
Pacific, hardly available on account of their remoteness or posi¬ 
tion s there are no ports suitable for lar ships near the termina¬ 
tions of tins line. San Juan, now allied Greytown, iho only 
anchorage on the east coast, affords shelter to a few vessels of the 
smaller dosses, but to them alone. 

On the outer west coast there U no a vailable liarbour, excepting 
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Satinas bay, until Realejo is readied (which is about 70 mile* 
distant tram lake Nicaragua), or Couelwgua gain which is nearly 
100 miles from any part of the groat lake, Ice cove on the 
outer coast, called San Juan del Sur, U too small and too much 
exposed to the ocean to be of constant service. It u but tive 
cables* lengths across, which is only just room enough for a large 
steamer to turn with facility (without reference to other vessels, 
or the beach). It is exposed to the ocean swell, and to winds 

which are there very violent. „ ., , 

Nicaragua lake is so large (being nearly 90 miles long, and 
about 30m width), that artificial harbours at the mouths of any 
canals opening into it will be necessary. Tu the comparative y 
still water of the lake thev might be constructed, however imprac¬ 
ticable in the open sea, where no shelter exists for such operations. 
The water in Nicaragua seems to vary in depth, irregularly, from 
2 fathoms to 40 and upwards. It has not yet been sounded, 
except in a few places; but recent surveys show' shallows near the 
rivers San Juan and Panaloya, which it may be very difficult to 
avoid, or even partially deepen. It has been stated that there is 
an e bb anti flow of tide in Nicaragua, which seems unlikely, as it 
is elevated much too high above the sea (about 125 feet) to com¬ 
municate with St underground, and is not large enough to have 
an independent title. Variation in the level of the lake would he 
in favour of hydraulical operations, especially the removal of 
obstructions, ami the construction of works under water.* 

In the river San Juan there are rapids, and in the river Pnna- 
loyn (or Tipitapa), which leads from Leon (or Managua) lake, 
there is a sudden fall of 13 feet, caused by a dyke of recent lava. 
In both rivers there are places almost dry across during the 
summer; and in both the winter rains cause great floods, over¬ 
flowing their hanks and inundating the low lands. It is evident, 
therefore, that these rivers could ouly serve as the principal 
feeders of canals, and that they cannot themselves be made navi¬ 
gable for large vessels. , . 

U is said that the surface of Nicaragua is about 125 feet above 
the mean levtil of the ocean 5 and that the surface of Managua !u ^ 


* In Purdy* Columbian Navigator. it i» lliat « tbe 

atm** will, fob, which IK io much the bclterfW.ni ■« 1 ^1 HU 
llkf |l|f y_"—OlfaiifM Jftnipfctor* IhZA, VoLU*p*l » 

p ‘ mA watermark* at ft* ° f ft SlfSlM oftt 

at kau us of th* jtar t h*t€ giTrti n* ly 11 '■ KJi 

"Hui anil Krtia* of It- F ; . s „ xiew^iffiLn toko in hi* work 

M'QarPP a\?vm mention* this report of ft 0&? In 

“■grasM 

Jackson on this miijpcla—En- 
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is about SB feet above that of Nicaragua." 1 From tbo Atlantic, 
at iha mouth of the river San Juan, it m raorc tliau SO miles to 

* In Mr. Ibiily’a wort, md in (he pamphlet which is said to bear the initials of 
ibfi President of the French, Hepublie,, there S« Stalemeuta retpetfiiiE the relative 
leveLi of the oceans. And of the bikes Nicaragua and Loob, that appear iu be over¬ 
sight*. Mr. Bally ascertained the bright of Nicaragua above Low water in the 
A* /wr/B rfrf ftir: he applied tin- difference between low water at 
Pan ama and low water at Cfoi^rai (nccordinp to Cdwud Lloyd i, and refi?m the 
h‘V-c] of the lake to the sunned low wafer levels of the oceans—on Ihe ftapiM^ilioa 
llirtt the rJs* 1 of tide al Ban Juan del Syr, as well a* at Sau Juatt del Norte, or 
Nicaragua ({Jreytown), eqmUt those of Panama and Chalet, respectively. Bat 
thin is uot_ the case. There k* a gTVAM? rise of tide at Panama thu elsewhere on 
those coasts (except San Migiu-1 , and a smaller at Chagres, In the pamphlet 
ahciTf mentioned (that bjr N. L. BL% there are given Mr. Bally's deration of J^ke 
XteiLragn^ and the height of l*roh (or Managua), above 3l/ns slated bv Messrs 
Stephens as+d Roubaml. To these are added nn omraud different between the 
level of Che oecans. oh mined from M. tiareUn, of 1S.J feet, whidi m k f * the munted 
heights above ihe Atlantic not only tbit quantity g neater tbun Mr, Ilailj's, but 26 
feet greater; m the Pacific at low water is fWMimrd to be G,| lower than the 
Atlantic at low water, Thu* N. L, II. m akts Nicaragua lake 148 feet (nearly) aim* 
the Atlantic, while Mr. Bally call* it 1*2 fret (nearly;—a remrkftbln difference. 

Had oil these observation* been Jefttmd to the main fml of the ocean, ai tho 
respective places of otservilion for as near In them ns practicable^ it would iiave 
been far lets mmaLi*Oiclory r Moreover, in n Due of lhtrs t TucaAin-eroent* doc* nny 
atlowaiice scetu lo ha*e born made for about G feet variation iu too level of lake 
Nicaragua in opposite Kami. The halt of ihis, or 3 feet added to (he deration 
of the lake iu the dry season (when Mre Baily observed), would make 131 feet 
above the (estimated) Uw water of the Pacific. To illtmmc the uncertainty of 
Siifh mrasuremenl*, when not referred Eo mmM Mgftts, or « datum levels " of wiW, 
it may he mentioned that at Panama the sea usually dirt about nrtpiy^c /*eJ, at 
San Juan del Sun about fAiYfera f«f, and at Chagrci oulv i?jie foot, at spring tidra, 

111 cttimttbf th* level Of Nicaragua lake, ift tits jxiftr, (be following uttps tpu 

Cil h mi ii :— 


Bally’s d evation above low wntn,-r*t S. J non dd Sur \ 
at fall ffinon. When the tide rose 12 feet , } 
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Jb 1731 tlM- Spnilth wfiimcr, GilitfW, mule ibc eteiWim, of Niawiraa Inlio 
,38 i I * 6 * 1 fl| W ¥< . ‘J ,lf *** fprtbably lii! Pad fie), a dose agreometit w'ut niodvJ-fi 
tneasureaas feet Spanish = 134 feel iQfigliih. 

Tn i r3* LTloa and Jnrgc Juan Lflferred that the menu level of the oceans could not 
differ much, if Mall* nt the isthmus of Panama, beoaute tbeir Iraromeltra shewed 
ratal pmwirei at ibe ihotvi of each ocean. Humboldt m ade a similar couelunon 
tloyd lijwrtained lhat there It not more than three or four fi-cE difference of level 
nt Panama (the Pacific being the highrflt). and that the times of hich water eor- 
, . ,! J nt M - G ? rt] , ta “JS ,hat 3 »W w* itiJMfMt fttl awl a half ibv 

levels of water in Ihc Pacific and tise water in the Allantic oeean which stwnui 
lo tei|oire corruborotiOb— if Ar hm« wliut has b«u by N P . L. K Ut pAgG 11 

of bis pnpipblcl. 
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the lake, in nearly the mean direction of the river; ^ <jn- 

seca, or Conchagua golf, to the north-west part of Nicaragua, 
the very shortest line that could be taken for a canal would 
measure more than 90 milts. It is more likely, however, that 
each of those distances would exceed 100 miles, including nil 
bends; and, as the ground is very irregular, some idea may he 
formed, off-hand, of the vast numlier of locks that would be 
required, of the delay, labour, and expense of towing stop 
through, and of the time that would he occupied. Between 
Realejo (which is by no inoaus so good a port as had been usually 
supposed) * and Managua lake, about 45 mite of canal would 
he required, and the highest level necessary would be about 
feet above the Pacific; hut at that elevation it is doubtful whether 
a sufficient supply of water could be /Acre secured wit bait an 
immense cutting, 11 mite in length, and not loss than 70 feet 
deep (wide enough also for a canal), to convey a stream from 
Managua. From one ocean to the other not much low than 1UU 
miles of canal would be indisjieinsable, if the shortest lines were 
adopted; but probably nearer double that extent would be re¬ 
quired, if llie longer route, to Conchaguu, were Mowed, 

The favourite idea of cutting a canal from Nicaragua lake to 
the nearest part of the ocean, at San Juan del Sur, is cheeked y 
the fact tluit a range of land intervenes, through which it 
would be necessary to tunnel, and thnt there is not a sheltered 
harbour into which the canal might open, and where numerous 
rilipping might anchor in security, , , , ,. ft - , 

Saa Juan del Sur, it may be repeated, is only alwut 1100 yards 
across, open to the ocean swell, and exposed to very strong 
winds. Tiie elevation of the proposed tunnel would lie at least 
ltfO feet above the lake. It must be from 1 to 2 miles m length, 
of dimensions hitherto unaEtempted, and the lowest level over it 
would be some «<>0 feet above the Bca. How a sufficient supply 
of water could be obtained, is a matter of mere conjecture. 

To what has been said above must he added the reflection that 
tliis district abounds in volcanoes and is subject to earthquakes.T 

I Cito on CeiUrhl AhiIci d«cril^ the of'relM 

HuakM intl.il much dliturU-d rtf'* i bat Mr. Ibuly /SSSi’iBoS'ft*? above the 
lostnMO of the tin? of a volcano lo a conwlenible heteht fsbottltSW * " 

•m) ftoto a *ro« wh*M mco IMm in lit- oomjWv "SSS.JSrtM'JSS 
Tokunooaeject lava and hum fiMnwntaof rook; to J&cn l 

lie* of aahefii moil and torrent* of water flow over th* ^ . cudiltnl, tint 
Shlk- the »lativo level* of vanotu dUlriel* are 
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In point of climate it is much the same as other parts of the 
great isthmus in si mi hr situations, such a.s elevated or low, 
exposed or sheltered. Nevertheless, survey* have been minutely 
executed iti some parts of these proposed routes* much has been 
wud Bid written about tliem p the subject bag liecoma familiar, 
ami concludons have been rather generally drawn hi favour of 
Nicaragua. These stir beys, however, have not really tended to 
dhuiiiieTi the formidable appearann? of so many natural oletudes. 
'They have only given actual dimensions and position to what 
was before uncertain and shadowy. From surveyors themselves 
we cannot expect to hear much of comparative disadvantages. 
Earnest in their undertakings, whether independent or on behalf 
of empluyere* objections and difficulties; an? not accumulated. 
Tbejf are more likely to make loo light of fibnodes (with which 
they themselves may not hare to contend! and they naturally refrain 
from depredating tile undertaking in which they ore interested. 

It is common to uittffr-Ciiimate the power of natural forces, 
when not i mined lately or visibly in operatfftL The swell of the 
ocean, the tornado* the torrent nod iiniudotion, and the wide- 
spreading effect* of vulcanic convulsions, .ire almost unhealed at a 
distance. Houses, several stories high, art* to seen newly 
trailt among the ruin* caused by very recent earthquakes; and 
mem hoping to escape in future* close the page of history. 

The next branch line from Nh'arogtm is from the mouth of 
tlie Sapoa river, at the S*W. part of the great Sake, to Salinas 
hay- It b slid to he about 15 miles in length* half of which is 
by the river, and now' navigable by bori*. No exact >uncv has 
yet been made, but estimated levels and distances Imve been 
noted by a competent observer (Dr, Oersted} in exploring the 
line. Hie port of Salinas is accurately known, and is a very 
BP™! Imrltour. Belweea Silinns ntul Nicjiro"UA the Inirm-t siiih- 
imt level is sum* wed to tie only 130 firt nhovt* the* lake, and 
aiKuit double that elcvatiim above the <ea. There is sufficient 
water {it is stated) to supply u cam! nt that deration. This 
^ t’vrtflinlj a terv inti-rating ouarti-r { hut more information is 
much wan [<iL refu-t-iallv as to levels and the supply of water * 
' Hit- slight notice previously taken of this route hy S|»»i)i flr tl- in* 


Dr, privtrd w»U- h» uoumU on of On* promise ijiwri* in Ifni, in wm . 

pany with Dr, F. I.irttra ff), hut *11 in **»' of ih r Tnnratni-nu nn^n fcr 
******* WnjMurmvnlP. lie rtfttn (tp the mtn.rtcr nfC?™** Ki«. Dnn Jn^aio 
Ifcnian).* Hut lh» fnanniiun of » euu| lui thenttat the Sainin', qnitr tx«ii1<te 

Itot hr due* not ■«*■* to eoatrmplirr ih,. rxmaiinn of . -rij 

Ri*rrSirca, hin hi* d<-*m P un n , nirakl mtt p wljr » ihr feedernf. minL TK» 
hi,but (rtnuiwl that niu*t he erowrtl. which he uiinuic* *1 37n f«ei «Wt Ihr ml 
C* tmi* a hoot 19110 jifijft only, ud lw tiiyhrr rfcl«* an ,-jHi lull f mn 
■Imnift nf water flew, Thmsee to the M*. *1 Salim* Iky. h .t*,nt li mil« .m« 

!Z^I*d LU L fl *^ ‘ “r dy ’ cU f7i 7i l -, Ttl ' P 11 ""* 1 Hun Mracnm, 

iXtinjinscd dikrfly of porphv 17. whtth bfv*k» «vilj. 
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aboriginal inhabitants of the country T iDclinra out' to anticipate 
some graver obstacle than has bed) recently stated* otherwise it 
must be a route more favourable than either of those to the 
northward which have been examined more closely, it is entirely 
in Cost* Rica. 

A sixth proposition is to connect Nicoya gulf with the aoutbum 
iiart of Nicaragua, or dinxiltf with the river San Juan by the 
liclp of the river San Cnrloa. In this gik 1 an available port 
cxiitte in the Pacific, but a large extent of land intervenes between 
the oceans, which ha* not been surveyed, and may be found too 
much elevated or in other respect* impracticable 

The respective peculiarities of these six branches, as they may 
be called, n-f the Nicaragua, line, eannet yet lie described minutely, 
because insufficiently explored, excepting those of the branch by 
San .Juan del Sur. Enought however, is known to disconmm 
any attempt to construct either canal of railway* unless the 
Sapoa track should prove to be ns eligible as I)r- Oersted be¬ 
lieves. Even then there will be the disadvantages of so inferior 
a harbour ib that of St. Juan (Greytown^ and the difficulties 
of the river. Thu disadvantages of the harlmur are likely to 
increase, n* the spit which pvrllylshelters it h augmented yearly* 
The variable river, San Juan, muni be cleared fruin its numerous 
obsimetloiiet though renewed annually by floods. Ontooc h c d 
{bneatet swamps niudbank?* and durable masse hi of rock, cha¬ 
racterise both ! milks; and the climate of the low grounds is most 
IwMilentiaL Of the material* ncce^nry for constracting lock* 
ntid other buildings them is abuuduuee of the finest timber, 
but freestone and limestone are rare* 31 r. Baily says bn 
found limestone near San Juan del Sur, but other accounts 
differ considerably. 

The it-flection cannot be avoided that, in this district. the 
uncertainty caused chiefly by political instability (three Suites 
being concerned, Costa Rica, Mrnragiuif and the Mosjuito 
territory) is greatly augmented by a sense of physical iiasc- 
etirity. Volcamjt'ii uf confiderahle height liaving risen within very 
recent periods ; prodigious quantities of ashes* water, and lava, 
having been from time to time thrown over the country i and the 
relative elevations of land and water having been rnatem ly 
changed—all within the memory of living men—undoubtedly 
ju^tily great hesitation in undertaking any extensive engineering 
operations. „ 

Having examined the Nicaragua line and its branches i with 
reference chiefly to a canal, it seems only ntuWtsry to remark, in 
this place, that no good road, on a large scale, could be profitably 
maintained for tile general use of the world in that district, on 
account of the coin (m rati vely great distances that must be Ira- 
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verged, the frequent alternations of land ami water conveyance,, 
and the want of adequate harbourage at the tenninatioiL?. 

"flic third principal line is by Panama, 

Numerous explorations have been made in this vicinity* 
Canals have been proposed, and various lines have been more 
or less closely examined. Four routes have been critically sur¬ 
veyed throughout the whole distance by Lloyd and Fahnvc, by 
Morel, Garcllap and Hughes: along the Inst line a railroad is 
now in progress* This adopted rente leads from Liman, or Navy 
bay, to Panama city, passing by Gorgoim, It is to be carried 
about 36 miles, over dcvatiQtjfi of nearly 300 feet, thru ugh a 
tumid t and over large viaducts ami bridges* 

Supposing this to bo die best line fur a railroad between Blur 
terminations selected, let us inquire whether each terminus is at 
or near a good port, Cliagrea is well known to be unlit for large 
ships, but Lliuon bay has space and depth of water towards its 
outer port amply sufficient- Unfortunately, however, it is open 
to the north wind, which at times blows hard, driving in a heavy 
sea, and half of the bay b so shallow tliat when northerly gales 

E re vails there m a great surf in that part, A breakwater lias 
ecu proposed, but a work so gigantic os would be required mml 
exceed all that has been effected of a similar kind in modem or 
ancient timet?. A mole, or breakwater, would not fulfil its 
object in Limmi bay unless extending more than a mile in length 
in at least fi or 7 fathoms water. Daring its constrLietion the 
heaviest seas would interfere at the time most suitable ill oilier 
respects for making progress Many comparisons of ditiicubic* 
in respect of materials, labour, provisions, and climate, occur to 
mind readily while reverting to Cherbourg, Plymouth, Genoa, 
Alexandria, Algiers* or other places, where works of such a 
nature* but carried on under iuhnitely more favourable mrcuni- 
stances, have cost time and rmraey far exceeding vvliat can now 
be contemplated for any enterprise not of i itul importance to any 
one country, however conducive to national prosperity and to the 
general interests of mankind. 

Liman bay is not, at present, a safe port for shipping. It 
seems to be practicable, however, to excavate a large wet dock, 
or basin, between Mnnzanilla inland and the main land, at the 
terminus of the railroad (in progress); and, if such a work were 
executed* Limou bay would become a useful roadstead accessory 
to an artificial harbour. 

On the opposite coast* near Panama, a spacious and tolerably 
sheltered anchorage* with access to work* carried out into tk* sen, 
may be found in the hay, but not very near the city. This 
Situated separation, not exceeding two or three miles, would be 
but slightly detrimental to a roadway, if security, easy ficccss. 
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and sufficient sheltered space could be obtained for a considerable 

' Tb^great rise of tide at Panama, about 3 fathoms,* would 
much facilitate operations, and would also favour the construetuni 
of dry docks, so much wanted in the 1 acific; but at present t 
propped terminus is H miles from the nearest anchorage of ordi¬ 
nary shipping— 2 miles across open sea—winch is a serious meun- 
venienceVaad will he greatly felt in transporting W^*; 
unless a viaduct cau he carried out into deep water and protected 

^ Altbougii Panama bay is usually tranquil and not disturbed 
bv much wind or sea, it is recorded that all the shipping lying 
there have been stranded, and other extensive damage daue by an 

LiismnC to Panama isalmut 33 mile* in a direct line. 
Many rivers and ranges of hills intervene. Hoods sweep the 
low grounds during the rainy season. The rivers arc so irr *8“ 1n '' 
that they can he used only as feeders for a canal, 1 hey cannot 



greatest 

scale, not only if the lowest summit level to ue F™ do 
300 feet, which is lliat of ihe proposed railroad, hut it Garellaa 
pUn, avoiding a greater elevation than lb<> teot, should ic 
adopted. It hits been stated that a line may 1*; taken between 
the rivers Trinidad and Cayuiito, in which the highest elevation 
does not exceed 40 feet above the fleahut tins account is eoiitra- 

* From two to four fathoms; wtnetiiiK-s mWf, nrt&MinB t“ LloyiL 
4 the rewarkutotu Uiitaisce of J hWmh US i Jinama mj*Jilrcfcly 

t|uoicd »n lidief T p, 1*3, oihtr rimilir OCCWimH* *» 

Ash-h whfch il wt-uldS Ni™* to rtcaplm^k. Stiffiflie nt dittiiteUw 

SnSSt^ww “"1* 5 iSS M-™ U« the pwngHag wta* nod 

weather or the .try wi««. Mid those of the pt-noi l j 

reniaftbered that the usual descriptions of thwe rcmoM, especially U» -phnull, 
wwmvmnriih TrU+rmtiX to thit lim* ftST at » hirti commerc luS iMvf- 

«-<is *? rnw-but «to„ ™** 
^ttoLiKli » mm nmmextion throughout tin.- whole jew, at pwtHly wruIbT 
i„.~.,,vuve . almost »f wind or wither, Pt.oami Lay » exited during the loi ji 
rainy reason to westerly winds, which Eehd in m*th swell. _ 1 b&T name, ' 
vsj»" may have been derived from the &<* of dm “L“£ nod 

therefore stopping not only the aulc *f ..irrehl»d« «|-«d * J« ■ 

Oltunet all eornmerdal hnlertOMK. “ Vends n™wa« ^ 

Ktm to be Ibt nripin of the word. U may P™ 

or vfeotot wiu.l -and vale, -this wind being PHI im heeJthj 

P These westerly wind! prevail ibrooffhont Central Am«i» 

MSSQD. In .Mexico they are called T»paynglHS.-<' l W- “ ludi ’ P 1 

Tiler— Tiipw d* Oifuti* f) 

1 MOFel'* piaiSu _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 many tt^achss uisd tl^r^fLtnt giving rise In ihv ivrm, ih*. /uttvtU niud r 

wiitti pf (jarlina from 
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dieted byoflwr aatliorilies. If sucli a low auimnit level of the 
land exist, a channel might possibly he made from sea to sea, 
without a loclc, navigable by the largest ships. In order to attain 
the lowest possible level, Garella proposed to excavate a tunnel, 
1"25 feet ill interior height, 97 feet wide, and nearly 3 miles in 
length. With such art enormous work mid about 33 locks, ho 
proposed to accomplish the grand object. Lloyd suggested. 11 
canal from Limon l*av into the Chagres, and a enmmumeaboo 
between the Trinidad 'and the waters of the south by railway, if 

Not to mention the great works of the Old W orld—the extra¬ 
ordinary Mexican “Beta#*? 200 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
for nenrly a thousand yards, and above lttfMeet deep through ttti 
extent of 8000 yards (making altogether 2 miles of distance in 
which that vast'excavation would be capable of concealing the 
mast-heads of a first-rate man-of-war), this wooderfid work, exe¬ 
cuted within the last three centuries in Central America, should 
induce us to listen respectfully to the plans of rnwlcm engineers, 
however startling they may appear at first. Humboldt says, 
** The *De#i$ti€ k is undoubtedly one of the moat gigantic bj- 
draulicul operations ever executed by man*” 

Whothcr a supply of water soffitsent to feed, a caua! cffulu be 
secured during me whole year, at an elevation of 200 or 300 
feet, near Panama, aoetafl to be doubtful, although in m rainy a 
climate and among ranges of heights elevated above the summit 
level considerably, because the summer is very dry ; and the soil ia 
extremely porous on the high lands. As no safe port is now available 
about this part of the isthmus except Porto Bello, and a^ that 
harbour is so unhealthy as to have been formerly termed 11 tlw 
grave of the Europeans" it may he doubted whether even a rail- 
road will be remunerative; but assuredly there are not at present 
inducements sufficient to warrant the employment of private 
capital on a great canal F Under existing cifc nmfttanC e^a waggon^ 
Rand between P<srto Bello and Panama np|K h ars to be the most 
feasible and least uncertain scheme, while it would tend to fa¬ 
cilitate and encourage, rather than injury, greater undertiikiDgS, 
of which it would be the natural weeureor. 

The insalubrity of Porto Bello was diminished by clearing 
away woods, aud anight be much further improved by burning 
down forests* draining marshes, and using a different site ter 
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buildings By such moans the greatest cril—iiidiealtlimess— 
may be so far lessened as to admit of this port being placed on 
an equality witli other harbours on these roasts. Before pro¬ 
ceed iug further, reference mky be made to the geological cha¬ 
racter of tills part of the isthmus* and to the materials accessible 
for purposes of construction. A recent exam i n ation " informs us 
that the greater part of the rocks are porphyritic or hornblendEC* 
that limited lines of granite and schistose formations occur, that 
silica is deficient* quarts rare, and limestone very scarce, but 
that iron is abundant. There are very few argillaceous deposit*, 
and only a. small portion of aluminous rock, Lime and building- 
stone are obtained from coral rocks on the Atlantic coast. Shells 
alone afford lime on the Pacific, On tliat side a kind of aluminous 
magnesia is found in thin layers, and b said to be appropriate 
for building. Nearly all the rocks are igneous. Stratification 
is not found, excepting in a few instances such as the above* 
chiefly near the sen* or in valleys between ridges of mountains. 
It will be difficult therefore to procure materials, except timber, 
for any great work; and the want of good clay, fit for lining (or 
puddling) the banks of a canal* may be a serious impediment* 
ihnugb by no means insuperable. 

It is ascertained that there is only a trifling difference between 
tin- levels of the oceans at tins i&ithiiius. A rise of tide, not 
exceeding 2 feel, is found on die Atlantic side* while in Panama 
bay the tide rises more than 16 fed *t the mean level of the 
Pacific in this particular place being ^ or 3 feet above that of the 
Atlantic, It is high water at the same hour in each ocean* 

Passing reference having been made to the importance of 
docks at Panama, it may be brought to mind that this is one of 
onlv three localities in [be whole of the great southern ocean, 
where dry dock?: for large ships can be readily constructed4 
The fourth principal route is the Atrafo and Cuyiea tine. 

From the inner part of the Gulf of Darien (called Candelaria* 
Choco* or Cukta§), up the river Atrato, and along part of the 
river NiUpi* or Naipipi, and thence across to Cupica bay, is a 
distance of 11 I miles [by estimation), of which about Hi only are 
overland. Two-thirds of ibis distance (76 miles) are said to he 
now navigable for largo ships, and half the other third (or lb 
miles) by loaded boats. It i? supposed that a canal may be 
excavated through the small re mauung distance (i®[ mile?) with¬ 
out extraordinary difliculty : anil it is proved that it might open 


ficv nnU Vutn r^iaJLy. ccatiuniEii^ a part the iCoekruit*, vd, t!., 
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into an excellent port—that of Cupica, in which are coves perfectly 
Sheltered, with deep *rater in them close to the shore* 

Cupica bay is spacious but open to the south-west In that 
latitude, however (6* N.), south-west winds are seldom strong ; 
very rarely do they cause disaster ; and as evidence that this bay 
is not affected much by them, it may be mentioned that trees 
grow down to the Koteds edye titong the l*ench t and that there are 
no indications of a heavy surf having been known* There is 
shelter for any ships, in sufficient water, on each side of the bay, 
land-looked* 

The recent surrey, by Admiralty order, is quite satisfactory, as 
to the purely hydrographical |jart ; but, of course, it does not 
show the tojiographv of the adjacent district beyond the coast. 

As this line baa not been surveyed, though frequently travelled 
over, and as sanguine hopes are entertained that the locality may 
alfbrd all the indispensable facilities for effecting a groat ship- 
canal, it is necessary to look closely into the grounds on which 
such exiKietationfl are based, and try to ascertain their real 

character. p 

The officer who recently surveyed Cupica (Lieut, ood, 
RN.) states, with respect to the land between it and the Nuipi, 
that he set out ooe morning from Cifptca at eight o'clock, walked 
with native guides to the Naipi, rested there, bathed in the 

* A merehimt o t Carihagrne, lkm Ignacio Prnnl*. wrote to the Fkiron d* 
Humboldt, 1ft tgOS, 11 1 h nvt never eeaM-d to take in formation mped i hr I he 
[ithmu* nf t’upu'a, Then? are only from 5 la 6 leagues from lhaE port Hi Eh* 
emhiireadGro of (he river Naipi 4 and Uk whole territory is a perfect levd ^terreno 
enteranwnte Uam}/ 1 In Scarlett! book iMs quotation h foliowed by remarking 
|ba t the oorei'taun icad-on tic bid held w i Eh difltfra I penwfl v- ho hud co] LrcEcu 
Information upon that [athtntis, left him no doubt that t'omW* account WM 

cemet, _ + j .. . * 

Mr. WatE*, ten ye^rs Vice-consul St Carlhagena, was aOdWDlcd with the owner 
of an eflltte oh the Naipi. Mew Coutin, who «a, in Ow habit ofarwiHng ID the 
hay of Cupid, tad laid him that I ho rise bttwreo the bay ud the mur TO BTlr 
dual, and only about 15U feet in the whole, Mr. Will* elated that the Indiana 
haI heuelJ Iv carried tlwrir can cm from Capita to the NaipL—(SwrTeff, vcL iL 
W.UU1H.) , 

Haniboldt, tprahinR from Ifeo report* nf trtherf. say*, 41 J^rum Cupsr^ te crus* 
for fa or H leagart, ft w-iil quite level and proper fora canal -which would terminate 
at the embareftdero of iherivri- Naipi. We niijjht almost say chat the ground 
between Cnpict a ml the Alr^so ia the only part of all America Hi which the eh a in 
ofthsJtediH ia entirely broki-n. A Tery i nCrlUgenl BiK^yu pi lot, GoratHttbft, 
tanirfd the attention of govern incut to The lithniuE of Cujpica, which oii$hi la U for 
tile JMTur ctmtwri whit Sum vjsi termer]y io iVhn Spain, toJ« 

L pp. 3S, 40, Elewk'a fird Edition: IMS.: 

thkhiuioit, in 1813* Icaml ftwn Spaniards at OrthagHU ft™ the nawS^ahle 
pan of (ibO Naipi to Cupiea was 24 milns floras a level tract Df rounteyTtf- 

In Fs’JO, Gaptaia ItliDgs 1 worth, of ihe Chilian frigate L■Eo^te ,, (or Alidoi], dated a 
launch, exrrytiLg fifiern Wtefi, to be druwo aeroes this ipa^ in ten Itonn, the men 
haying EO cot the * hash F » they advanenl. 

* (W&U/, MS., and other*) 
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stream, then walked Imek^ and reached his ship (the * Pandora *) 
at noon. The guides told him that he could reach the place 
where loaded boats (bongos) stop, in four hours from the time of 
his arrival at the Naipi, by continuing to walk at lhe same rate 
(about three miles an hour, more or less, according to the ground). 
The place where he bathed was & or h miles from Cupica* amt 
the point to which loaded boats ascend the Naipi (embarcadem) 
was then about 12 miles distant by Ida estimation. At first 
leaving the sea-beach the way was by a rapid ascent* till an ele- 
ration of about 20G or 300 feet wars gained* but thence it appeared 
nearly level till he reached the Naipi. The most elevated 
ground that he walked over vrm not T in his judgment, 400 feet 
above the sea ; but he thought it more than 300. He went by 
Indian paths, the shortest way* along the driest and clearest, 
therefore probably the higher ground. The natives would not 
consent to go, as be wished* along a river from the head nf the 
bay, which seemed the lowest hue of route* but insisted on striking 
direct across the higher ground** 

independent of this account* by an officer now in England* 
other concurrent testimony shows that between the partly navi¬ 
gable portion of Naipi and the bay of Cupica there is a tract of 
comparatively low' land through which a canal may be cut 
TRtt a road of any kind may he made there readily is -hruvu 
by the fact that a boat lias been dragged across in a few 1 hours, t 
\\ ith respect to |mrts, the survey move-mentioned vouches for 
that oil the Pacific; and* on this side, all the gulf of Darien* and 
Clioco, including the mouths of the Atrato, have been recently 
well surveyed ; and there is no question as to the real excellence 
of the extensive harbourage in that quarter. 

The character of the Atrato, and likewise that of the Naipi, are 
the next considerations. There are bars (sand or mud banks) at 
the months of the Atrato* which prevent the passage of vessels 
drawing more than five nr rix feet of water;+ but within those 
bare (which may be partly removed, or avoided by a short canal 
into the gulf.),, or rather above the delta of the river, there is said 
to be water for any ship, to a place far above the junction of the 
Naipi. The union of that river with the Atrato appears to ho 
about 80 miles south of Choco gul f—dhe southernmost par! of the 

g df of Darien (called also (-ulata, or, ineorret %, the bay of 
andclartai * but distances thereabouts trithin the outer coast tines. 


* iTw^ tndbe lilMv 'li-ntht that n rnurrli uitonji the U*[ik**f irif pr m Oint lati- 
tod4* Li i j i.L dimtlc would. tare proved in lx- a- itrtlfgk ikrougb niantflrfl+rl and uiud, 
•umo-iag allipatore aiwl eqi|(A- MoHot? r, tt fc i:iutom*r¥ f&r IwdlftB oativ.& io 
t^lecs ilir- %W groutiih for Lhrtr jonrtifj^ with a viv* w ^rcaler wwriij from 
Ihcir circmii;-. as well ftr more Facility in Invijlling- 

f The Chilian ] annuls, J His* of lidi = 7 fort. 

x 2 
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can only be taken approximately at present * * We know that the 
town of Citerk or Quibdo (otherwise Zitara), on the At rate, is at 
least 120 miles in a direct line from Clioco gulf; ami to that 
town vessels of about thirty tons hurt lien (ehampanes), coppered* 
a nd tit for a sea-voyage* trade regularly from Curtnagena and 
other places. The passage of these loaded traders cannot be 
difficult between Quibdo and Choco gulf, as they can sail or drift 
down the river, not only by day, but by night. p They never tow, 
or E track. It is said to be a “ noble river,” wide * tranquil, and 
free from impediments ; hut it has not been accurately surveyed. 
The bars at the mouths are the only known hindrance to naviga¬ 
tion, hut that may be remedied* as above-mentioned, by a short 
cut; or by dt'cjwniiiff one mouth of the rivcr.f The inner part of 
Chow gulf, called 14 Cnlata del golfo” by the Spaniards, Sr land¬ 
locked, and has deep water* with abundant space* The courae of 
the river is straight; its bed Is said to be deep, and entirely free 
from 1 snags/ or such obstructions, J 

The Naipi fe‘ of course, n far inferior river T being a mere tn- 
hulary ; but ns loaded boats pass 20 or 30 miles along it in the 
dry season* and as the upper part approaches the Pacific within 
0 or 7 miles* it may be regarded as n very available feeder for a 
canal. It has been averted, however* that the Naipi is u shallow, 
rapid* and rocky/' which, indeed, at a dry period of the year, and 
towards the rivers source, may lie the case; but there is ample 
evidence to prove that there is always water for loaded barges 
( s bongos ’) to a certain place (el embarc&dero), which is not 
much elevated above the aea> and not more than 20 miles from it, 
without any higher land intervening. On the same (disputed) 
authority it has hecu stated that there are three sets of lulls 
between the Naipi and the Pacific. This may also be Fact, m 
some particular direction - t but the lulls that cannot be avoirc* 
must be of very little importance, as a Chilian fngate s boat*S that 
carried fifteen men, was dragged from Coplca to the Naipi ui ten 


* When tlwFc is moeuligfat* _ __^ 

t Thr iuinsdatbn* of fhSs nrer faring: the rainy o mml l» □□ fl grm 
and utterly pren-ut Oil* ctiabli^cal of pc rmairfnt OU Uie lower tian G or 

iha cXttEiiT* marsh v k^K overgrown with r r 

jungle. OnJy dh I hr mieg durable fettiwknomi be *K*»d- JSSlS 

of ^eparv'Cndirunr my” " Wo lOitwly l«t «gbt of hui*. bul lb* R 
can ih* So into The above M U ill* -IidJ* ^ [! 

mJ- Journal* M*ntfi is* H. F- 

*1 iH atfriSlUi fm™ bciglit?] if xboul two f«* ibcm; the leVL-l vf dw water, bill 
wh«u lie rtvrr rise* it » .i.tiirly overAW. 1«TI^ tbt tops oflho 
ripbli in«l thiN kind of country, or mlbcr lngMin* extends in mry dimtiap. — 
(CocArcrJir, voU sapp.-132.4BJ- March I7 T . ... - tIip 

I Mr. t’oiuiil-Gjf QjcraJ O'l/ilTf vrntmjf froan Bo^oii, last A pnl, says-.. 

Coarse ofibc Ac rain it Hftdght, il^ ila bed deep,attd Knttrely free from 1 Eitugt, an 
puck like obitniellobcL"' 

£ A kudL Walts, MS, 
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hour?, the men clearing a way by cutting the * bush 1 as they 
went along ; and as the Indians habitually transported their 
canoes over the same neck of land/ 

From the opinions of those who have written on the subject, 
founded, as they are, solely on estimation, it would appear that 
tbe lowest summit level is between 150 mid 350 feet above the 
sea; but all who liuve visited that district have been pacing 
hastily across i\ h and have naturally sought the best path—the 
best travelling ground f not the htoeti !eteL One exception may 
he made, in the owner i*f a large estate on the Naipi.j who may 
have examined the district more accurately (though* perhaps, 
wit Is a partial eye). His opinion wjis> that the lowest summit 
level was not elevated more than 160 fcet.J 

There can be little doubt that in the vicinity of watercourses, 
including that which leads into Cupica bay, a line may be carried 
t/icture—xo the Atm to, if not to the Naira—which would be suit¬ 
able fur a large can&L Such a project is by uu means new. It 
w;is suggested to the Spanish government by a very intelligent 
Biscay pilot, Goguenecne by name, at an early date (when 
Spanish pi lutz were sailing musters) j but so cautious were the 
Spaniards to prevent rather than encourage any scheme that might 
facilitate access to the west coast of America, or extend a know¬ 
ledge of the mining localities dear the Daricm gulf, that it was pro¬ 
hibited, on pain of deaths not only to navigate the Atrato, or puss 
by that river, hut even to propm to take advantage of it, in any 
way, as a route .g 


* Wy,ttt F MS. f Srfcr CmiliOr : VYattJ, 

| Pb Kn liriupa Ju Felipe II, K pnTVX^ COrUrlo^ y Dunnicir ]m m *roa 
ineaie do sm cod a I, y el me e facto se e aria ran pora reCflcieerlo dw ingralem 
FlOterti™; proenwotrarou diflcul FJttln in*upvrn1)Evs, j e?I Mnaojode Indies repnn 
«ntf E £k * pcxjuidrt que dc eJlo se fiegutriftu & h totalfcrqiua: por e*j* n™ mmmlh 
Wllttt Milliard c|*ii- swdu- propiask^M o iftnaw dceJlfc vu adetanle. dt (a mda. '— 
AWdo. IHtttvwriB GtOffrqfirr la# ftnliuM Ocridtvmit^ Ac. Ad Tcrb 

Junta. 

E^ULUei Trissutios. 

Id the time of Philip II. U WiL\ cthilv mpla.E4.il ha cal a emul, and. hy this muaoj to 
pass! Ehc two wm. : sod Uits r&ect two Fletflijh engineers wore ficht ti> rmnnoatre 
it ? but they fraud taf«j*tahte etifitruliwa;, sbd the Coutidl of thm ladies ivpre- 
rcDU-d^ the eyiU which then;fmi» would neerug to Ibe ui&ufirehy, for which rvonOft 
Usot -SoviTf^u mhh'dj turdtr puin qf drattr, llnaE nobody should tburra fler pra- 
ptM or entertain the lulujcct 

“ WftTigabte por noirhas le^nas poro cal^ psnlitbtdft In iknvegncicn eou pena dtf 
iff ridff. Bin rji£rj*nim da pennon alguun ; por e-rimi" kw perjui^jfw ipe *r sep^tirisn 
ft Ins pwntadu d?l Htwr o lievuo. por l» f»ei1 kiad Mu ijufi w podnan tnieraar por 
el. — Alctdo: ad. terh AtrmEo. 

. Bxawfill TjuftSLATloS- 

ii niTi gable fur mnhy lesguo, hat this ft pi vigil lion of it. is prohihiErd under pain 
of d&ilh, without the eKHpEiorr of p,nj p^noii whon» 5 octer h to obviate tbe erils which 
might aetfue to the provibw of thi? New Kin^dwn h from ihe fhciiiEj wtEh which 
Our would hr enihled to pe^irtrfttr it. 
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This was not done solely to Isolate the western colonies. It 
wii 3 with a view to protect them from the incursions of piratical 
invaders ; from the notorious buccaneers especially, and to keep 
secret the situation of the richest gold-mines. 

The British Consul-General at Bogota (D. F. O’Leary), 
writing on the 24th of last September, gives a report niade to 
him 1>v an engineer employed by the government of New Gra¬ 
nada (M. Gri'iff, a Swede), of wliicli the Following iutercstiug 
pLSSHgva aro extract* 

« ICo river jo New Granada offers greater facilities for steam navi* 
galion than the Atrato; and uvmj under gait it cat* bq MceirtM during 
the summer mouth* (the dry aeonon) above the mouth* of the NnipipL 
Of the seven or eight mmuti* of the Atmto t the one called Coqulto w 
the be*t for navigation.* and it* bar can bq kept fret from 

obstructions f which in the oilier mouth* prevent the entrance oflargq 
vtssrk 

The banks of the A into throughout It* whole courwq are subject 
to inundations* excepting (on I he left bank) the slopes of Cuqerich, 
six or seven leagues from Sts mouths, which are fit for building upon. 
On ilie right bank ihe elope* of Turaarudo ami Pulga would allow of 
snmll build in. 1 * for dejK'U. 

*< The Isdiaoi pfc* from i ht inouili of Tarena, by the river Arquia* 
to the Cordillera. carrying over I heir canoe* to the river Taya, anil 
dose end bv it to l be gulf of San Miguel T on the Pacific- A sdmilnr 
operation "is performed by the Truondo and other rivers, with more or 
less difficulty* 

** The bank* of tiie riven Itamingpdo and Apagado, to the loft of 
the Atrato, are inhabited* and generally cultivated. They produce 
cocoa, plantain*, and mniz* ■ and there are ^cveml herds of caltlo- 
The Kinpipi, far a considerable distance, is easily navigable even for 
large vessel*' and I think lhar the greatest impediment rousbu* in the 
□niulmt of unrigs which are in thu &mooth rirrr. At prevail persons 
g 5 o>n<l in canoca for two days, and require half a day to go to Cullen 
by land, ut the rate at which the natives travel, about three leagues 
each day. Qn the banks of thu Naiplpi there arc beautiful suture- 
land*. and cattle; the land is general ly capital; some of it is planted 
with cocoa- The banks of all the tributaries of thu liven Naipipi and 
Apigadn are hi for cultivation, and pupulntJon ; but those of the rivers 
rui i n mg into the Pacific are still better, and principally 1 1 Lose of the river 
TmandOj where there bsa .settlement of runaway negroes and Indian!?, 
who are occupied In boat-bunding, cultivation* and hi the pearl-Micry. 

4i In Naipipi- Apagado, and Tmando there is plenty of mahogany 
ami other valuable wood* 

u A gr<sit l*arf of the tract of land lictwqcii the A train and Pacific 
is inoat advantageous for population; and thu climate, although hot* is 


* tu UJi3—l + Cudeisrta vai tha deepest, bat Barbacoa the best, of nin« moaibi 
of ihii ASnito.— vol. u p. 4M r 
t Mud, sfihtJ. Bin! In-re. 
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suffietcnlly brail! iy. The Atiwto itself mrrna wilh Iwcts and 
rcptjlu*; but, as you recede from it towards lbe seft 3 die whole of ike 
slopes* even to the Coast* are good for use , 17 

In ibis vicinity, if our premises are correct* and the climate can 
be witltstood (neither of which there is good reason to doubt)* we 
may suppose that a great canal is feasible* amt timt there is a 
substantial foundation for opinions Id favour of attempting to 
execute sndi a wort on a scale that would make it available for 
the largest ship of dll nations. 

For a railroad, or even a waggon-road, the neighbourhood of 
the Atrato cannot be suitable* localise of the extensive swamp 
and low marshy land affording no aid id foundation, and often 
inundated; which is said to be characteristic of both banks in 
some places. Roads can undoubtedly be formed more advan¬ 
tageously eUcwhere;—by ihiw line an effective communication can 
ordy be made by water. 

The four principal liues have been thus summarily examined; 
and the result 1=4 that only one, the Copies and Atrato route, 
appears now to offer a reasonable prospect of encouragement to 
undertake fhe construction of a ship^itmt; and that only one other 
route — that from Portobollu, ur from Manzanilla, to Panama— 
seems likely to become the site of a great permanent road for 
gcnrral traffic t if not for a railway. The other two routes seem 
unlikely to be adopted,, except for local drjccts* 

Referring now to the other lines rtUfgeshrf} but not yet suffi¬ 
ciently explored—Between CMriyui lagoon and Dulce gulf a 
communication lias recently been proposed by a French company* 
who have obtained a grant of land from the government of Costa 
Kira- Their object is said to be the establishment of a good road, 
in the first Instance* between the lagoon of Cliiriqui and the gulf 
called Dulee* Whatever may be the character of the interme¬ 
diate district, nr the extent of country to traverse* it is certain, 
that the two pints of departure ore good ports—a very material 
advantage with which to commence operations. 

Between the Panama line and that by the Atrato there are at 
least three places where surveys are very desirable ; namely, from 
San Bias, or Mandlngu bay* to near Cuepo; from Caledonia bay 
to the gulf of San Miguel; and from that gulf to the southern 
part of the gulf of Darien, called Choeo. 

Aa these routes have been to little explored there is not much 
deliuite knowledge about thorn, Mr. Hopkins was lately pre¬ 
vented by the Indians from ascending the Chepo river towards 
Aland iuga, or San Bias bay and Dr, Cullen was stopped like¬ 
wise by the aborigines wlitle endeavouring to ascend the Paya 


* Mr, Wbldim^it vAf Hopped lliPit, in I S 31 , 
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river, that nms from near the mouths of the Atrato to the Tuyra, 
which fills into the gulf of San Miguel. 

The narrowness of the isthmus between Mandmga T or San Bias 
bay, amlChepo, arid the refusal of the aboriginal Indians to allow 
of its e Mims nation, are incentives to explore the locality, From 
sea to sea there are about 27 miles* Sea Bias hay has ample 
harbourage j and the natives drug canoes across from the t on- 
cepcion. or Mnmiinga river* to the Chepo. which rises near the 
north coast. But there is no jjort at the month of the Chepo; on 
the contrary, a long extent of flat shoal is uncovered at low water* 
which prevents the approach of ships nearer than /our wm/m + 

Farther eastward are the track* from Caledonia hay to the gulf 
of San Miguel; one of which Wafer travelled in 1651, w ith other 
buccaneers, to attack the Spanish mining villages of Santa Maria 
and Catuu The river then railed Santa Maria m the same as the 
OhnqiiuEiaqua (if not the Savana), which rises about eight miles 
from Scotch harbour (Port l E&cocea T )^ In Caledonia bay* There 
is a range of hills between them K w hich the buccaneers (who p in- 
tending to aurpriw the Spaniards, did not take the uwrf track; 
found difficult to cross, There is ako gcjod reason to suppose 
that the Indians did not willingly show the lfcst paths to their 
rather dangerous allies 

Any route that could be made available between San Miguel 
gulf and Caledonia hay, or the gulf of Darien nr Cfsoco, would 
have the advantage of excellent harbours at each end, ami a great 
rise of tide in one of them (San Miguel). Hie river Savana is 
recommended by Dr, Cullen, from personal examination, m being 
more navigable (for canoes), and approaching nearer the north 
coast than the Ghuquamupui does; though this does not appear in 
the Spanish maps," From the head uf the Savona, a ravine, about 
three leagues in length, extends to Caledonia Bay, and there (Dr. 
Cullen says, having passed through it), he thinks, n canal might 
be cut with less difficulty than cl sow hero, if it were not for the 
opposition of the natives* He also speaks of the Indiana trans¬ 
porting their canoe* across at this ravine ; and of the comparative 
healthiness of this part of the isthmus. 

Doubtless, the unhappy Scotch colony (of 1605-1700), so well 
planned, hut bo cruelly betrayed and ill-treated, had good reasons 
for selecting that part of tile isthmus for their settlement, having 
obtained the fullest information from Wafer and other buccaneers. 


* Tht 1 Bavaos, near Caledonia bar* ami rout kilo tlw Tujra h to llic «r«|- 
»&nl Of I hr C hwquarjiqua, from the shl, in £an Mtgiul gulf, lu the itfl- 

mediate Ticmrtj of Part Ei^kO \ Ss^tch bflj\ in m id Id be bj thia river 

Ilian l*v Use t'JkLiijiidii;n]ii.i. Df r Cillh ri twterid Ibis space very recently, and 
tt&klUkfcta vm]Ib| tends fo>m Caledonia lay lo like Sa^ane, in v-hidl valley she 
lowest Kuciimit Irtel d«l not fl«d 40t> ft«t (by fcis atinilioiO above ifce sen. 
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The locality was to much liked by Utjs Scotch adventurers that, 
even after their niter ruin and dispersion, the leaders (in jkurU- 
eular Paterson) wished and endeavours! to organic another 
expedition to the wtnc pkitv. In those days much gold was ob¬ 
tained near Son Miguel gulf- Tlie diinate of the higher grounds 
was pleasant; and the soil was remarkably fertile. General com¬ 
merce with die Indies and Europe* slave trade with the Spanish 
mloaiefli and obtaining gold from the neighbouring mines* were 
no doubt chief inducements to the Scotch colonists ; bender 
evening o icag through the Ixthmu*. which there i* so narrow* 
One of ihe adventurers in the Scotch entei'pri^e speaks at the 
harbour of Xew Edinburgh fas it w as then called) and the adja¬ 
cent district in the highest terms of praise* saying, among other 
things* tl We have already had Dutch, l rvuch, and English, all 
at the same time m onr harbour ; and all of them wondering what 
the rest of the world have been thinking about while we came 
here to the best harbour in the best part of America.* Ihe soil 
is rich, the air temperate, tfo> water sweet' ^ 

Very rich mines were then worked in that vicinity ; but, so 
harassed were the Spaniards by repeated incursions of the buc¬ 
caneers, by the Indians, and by the ah inning attempt of the -Scotch 
to colonise so close to the real 1 El-durudo/ that early in the 
last century the mines of (.'ana and others in the neigh ho udboirtl 
were concealed mid alnaiHloncd. The miners and their strong 
guards of soldiers were withdrawn, and all the forts dismantled! 
No traces of Cana are visible.-. Santa Maria is likewise over¬ 
grown and hidden. Only a few straggling gold-wsahm now visit 
that neighbourhood oceasi Dually- 

Between the bottom of the gulf of Darien (or Choco) and San 
Miguel there may he mean* of effecting a good passage by land 
as well as by water ; hot this tempting situation—low* narrow, 
nearly intersected by rivers, ami lying between excellent harbours 
—has not lately been explored. r l he rivers Pay a, Cucarica, and 
Atrato are here in dose proximity; and near, likewise, to the 
situation of the most famous mines, those of Cftnn- ^ Fbe I uyra 
runs Into the gulf of San Miguel ; the Pay a into the Tuyra; and 
the Cuearica, Besides other small rivers, into the Atrato- Near the 
sources of the Tuyni were the very rich mines of Espiriiu Santo* 
fluid to be the richest gold mines then worked in America. 

Probably, the climate in these low woody regions is very dele¬ 
terious i however innoxious it may be on the heights or on the 
open sea shore. Indeed there must be some permanent local 
difficulties of a serious character, that bave assisted the Spaniards 

* IIuterj cifCa^cd-DBtfl, qr the Scuts Cduay ift Dancn, Lflddiioi 1C^. 
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and the Indians in keeping curious travellers out of such rich d3 s- 
tr'fccta, otli&rwise they would have been peopled (and ransacked 
like California j ages ago* * On all accounts, however, this h an 
uatreiiidy interesting quarter, highly deserving of exploration. 

\\ kli a few general observations this- paper shall be concluded* 
Of all the comparatively well-known routes* it has been shown 
that the Atrnto and Capita line seems the must suitable for a 
canal, and the Panama route fur a railway or road t mid tliafc, of 
otlhT lrsg explored tracks, the most promising are those between 
tile gulf of Darien and Kan Jligud, 

Captain Moorsom acquaints us that the great 3 furuboldt (after 
half a century of active interest in this subject, and after accumu¬ 
lating and digesting infinitely more information about Central 
America El mu any other person), “ is thoroughly satisfied that the 
Isthmus of Darien is superior to any other portion of the entire 
neck for a canalAnd to an opinion* nearly similar* it may be 
presumed that unprejudiced persons will now generally come ; 
hut until survey* are ejected, and indispensable details of in¬ 
formation obtained, it will not Lie possible to arrive at any eertaia 
conclusion 

Cfir/tatti and native* * are nt present the only serious impedi¬ 
ments ton regular survey, nr examination with measurement* Is 
it not then advisable to make tenns with those natives without 
delay; to choose the proper season for exploring ■ and to refrain 
from compromising capital as well as character by supporting any 
undertakings not based on sufficient information, and that du not, 
even in the outset* afford any rettsuiiable hopes of a result in any 
manner remuperating ¥ Lxact descriptions a tad very careful 
measurements are indispensable before any great work can be 
judiciously begun, but they have not yet been executed through¬ 
out the whole extent of any line, except one. 

Whatever may be tiie piivsteaE obstacles to either a canal or a 


* A nply *ss lalrK made to lb* British consul it Paumiia t by a young Darien 
Indisn, who hud lit*d to hi* bosise far MUM tittre, thnt if ih* Ham! i L Mr. Furry! 
jaui-u i pied Id p,i.w. liLruUjz b his touiiLry h be would he ** the first to drive it poisoned 
nrpow " into him.— (,Lim r .i: ( 38. j Tire del**nbloifd oppoattiQD made by natives 

of tire i«DL‘ Qti^tibeirtirboDif + if nut uf Ibe trilre, to thv nElentpl of Mr. "lli.pkim 
to 3-Wfiisd llie Chepo h ami Dr f Culhaj the Pays ri ver^Ure prveautbnm adapted m 
iiavigntiuy tluf Atrtto-((ktraiif t to3. Li p. 4S$Ji— btsidus nxny similar iutriui™, 
fttaow dial liti IiiErlirtk qtreitiop h k« be solved in dial ^«*riirr + before a Survey 
ran be m«4*. In Clmco I here are ^ifcrer Indian aborigine*, usually at war with 
those of L > 4 rieii, and with the diveendauti of the ^muiiufi!^ 


* i/urtA IS. I8dl —| Wing dawn tire river (AcriEo) we s*w the highland i nhi ¬ 
bited by the Cana ludLaiuh, of The buatoicu wefn furmety much afraid, is 

they frct|Bvn[ly waylaid Them, and, jnmting all the ervw to deiu]^ hv :l flight of 
■ Fn-ipri, captured thr tcttels, sad tarriwl off die Wty.— Con’iFtrrtr, vo£ it. p. 453. 
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railroad between any places in Central America, it to he 

indisputable that tbe insalubrity of the dimate, and the excessive 
quantity, as well na frequency and duration of ruin, are tbe im¬ 
pediments most permanently formidable* 

Whether we look at Humboldt's accounts of the inundations in 
Mexico, or reflect on tbe scanty and dispersed population of 
districts so rich and fertile as those of Cboco and Darien, the 
mind is. struck by the excessive difficult^ winch such a els mate 
supercidds to any work of man. 

It is not that "the transit of passengers, or even of ships, w ill bo 
materially affected by these causes, when once an easy, and there¬ 
fore rapid menus of transit is secured ; but it the health of dio&e 
who must lie permanently employed there p throughout the whole 
year* that is so weighty a consideration* 

In Central America there are two seasons, one of which, though 
called winter, is w hen the sun i-i nearly vertical : and the opposite 
period, when the sun not so high at noun, i* the stuiiiiuT ; in 
which hot and dry weal her prevails, accompanied by a dear and 
healthy air. In the northern parts of the Isthmus die dry season 
laiti longer than about Darien and Cboco, where there are indy 
short intervals without some rain. About three mouths hi the 
year can alone l>e depended on„ us dry and truly line weather* in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Darien, At that time regular breeze* prevail 
from tiie northward and eastward, interrupted though occasionally 
by gales From the north- In the reason called winter the sun is 
seldom seen* so clouded is the sky, and so frequent are the 
torrents of rain. The air is then extremely sultry. Lightning 
and thunder are very frequent, and westerly winds, with hard 
squalls* are prevalent There is a short interval of fine neat tier 
iti the middle of the rainy season, near the end of June (ended 
the little summer of St John), but the regular and continued 
summer, a very dry and parching time iu the northern jtfirt^ of 
tbe isthmus, lasts front December to April or May, in which period 
ontr/ could eitfce naive operations hi carried oti advantageously. 

With respect to salubrity, there is no doubt (as has lieeu pre¬ 
viously mentioned) that in low' places, near rivers especially, where 
fresh and salt waters mix, where mangrove trees abound, ami de¬ 
composition b rapid, the climate is very unhealthy-—often r:.; nEty 
m >; contagious miasmata of sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gas being abundant. But iu higher regions? w here the ground 
is less hidden from the sun and wind, and noxious vapours are 
not generated* there is nothing iu the climate to injure a healthy 
European, who lives temperately and avoids extremes 

Among all the travellers, seamen, and other adventurers, who 
liavc been for some time much exposed in those places* wry few 
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lost their lives there, though many have had ague or forer_^ome 

the dangerous yellow fever, or other maladies NeTertbeleBS, un- 
iwaatW white men cannot, generally speaking, work hard in that 
i lunate* exposed to sun or rain, like men of colour. They cannot 
lnl>oiir in the muddy hanks of the tropical rivers, in Vane or 
mangrove awainpd. or on exposed and scorching rocks. Their 
health would inevitably give way, however vigorously a few 
hardier constitutions might persevere for a time. This consi¬ 
deration militates against the employment of European convicts, 
and should induce the engagement of acclimatised persons (if 
not of colour) to superintend, as well os to execute, Undertakings 
of magnitude. 

_ Ordinary labourers must he sought among the darker varieties 
of the human race. They may be obtained from several places 
in the \\ est Indies, from the United States,. from the Krno {yoast 
of Africa* and Liberia; from the Philippine Islands, China, 
Polynesia, the Eii_-t Indies, and various parts of America, Of all 
these* the Kroo qien and the Chinese would probably be dm must 
industrioua and manageable. On the correct treatment of la* 
bouse re and their equi cable and prompt payment, very much 
would depend | but this branch of the subject demands separate 
consideration. Next to the supply and management of adequate 
funds, it is the most important auxiliary. 

In this summary review an Impartial examination of advan¬ 
tage?, a* well as obstacles, has been freely attempted. In con¬ 
clusion, it may be observer! that no memorial of the power of 
human &kiH and exertion—not the Mexican 'Designed nor the 
wall of China* nor the pyramids of Egypt, wmuld be more remark¬ 
able: while in practical and general utility to the whole world 
no other physical undertaking would hear comparison with such 
an achievement as a ship-canal. 

The immense increase of easy, rapid, and ]topular communi- 
catiems between regions no longer remote—the wide ill (fusion of 
knowledge ; and the spread of Christian civilization—would un¬ 
doubtedly be the inestimable consequences of forcing the barrier 
of Central America. 

Of results so amply and so eloquently foretold bv author* of 
established reputation, it would here be superfluous and pre¬ 
suming to say hi ore than to express a patriotic hope that Great 
Bruain will achieve them—and will then throw op m the grand 
work for the pertnaneut benefit of the World. 

List of Authorities.— Admiralty (Hydrographic Office) ; 
AScedo; Rally; Burney; By am ; CbcraKer ; Codbune ; Com in ; 
tullcn; Dam pier; Davis; Edwards; Falmarc; Galindo; 
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GalLsteo ; Garay ; Garella j Guzman ; Hamilton ; llopkiu* : 
Hughes; Jeffery*; Juan ; Lawrence: Liot; Lifted j M'Queen ; 
Mo! Hen; Morel; Louis Napoleon ; O’Lear v : Pitman; Purdy: 
Scarlett; Stephen*; Squier; UlLua; Wafer; Watte; Wheelwright; 
Wood: — besides the standard works of Humboldt; and old oa 
well as modem chans and maps. 


Note upon the Language of Central America. 

Bv bLG> Latham* M.D. 

■j 

Is Yucatan (he structure- and details of the Limpinge arc imSfcicntly known t and 
10 hrf the ^tHnalrigii'&i offinltiw of like tribe who spc*k it. This llfltttlge i* 
the Maya (ungue. and its Immediite nhtk» ire with the dialccli olGuirte- 
iii-IE tA_ It is olio milled to the Husaicca spoken su Far N. is ihft Tcsijin frattbr, 
and tcptftld irani the oilier Mav a tDAgUH bvdilUdl of the ToLotukCl and 
Mcxicsn. This remarkable ralmiotpship was known lo the w riters of the Mx- 

In South America ibe language begin to be known when we reach the 
equator ; eai QliIeo the Inca language of the Peruvian begins, and extends 
HI far noti(h iis the iremtier rd Chili. 

$u much For [be iitr^mr: points ; between which the whole intcrmrdlate 
apace is very nearly i terra mcogmia. 

In 11 1 nadnrjL», neetirtl i jilt to Colonel Can Linde, the Indians nro eXEIilCt; flnd* 
os no sj.keriir.en of their language has been peimed fmill the tinitoF their ei3st- 
ence n$ a people, (hut state is a blank In philolofj- 

So alra are Sun Salvador, Nicaragua,. atwl Cm-tu Rln; in all nf which there 
are native Indiana, but name Indiana who *]wk Sptabfcu Whether thu 
] eh plies the absolute eitinrlbu of the nulivc tongue h uncertain : it Ifl Oflty 
certain [bat no sp-ciniens ofii ins Ieiiowil 

The Imtian or the MitfujUiCo coaal 11 known; and that through both voca¬ 
bularies and grammars. It ii a rpmnrbbl^ Linaffi I inled bngLiiipi— more W 
EhiLEk any one that 1 have ever com pamd. St dl P it hos a few Eiktsrf lii-nemus 
affinities ; just enough to CKVC it from absolute iAojjilhu When we remember 
th at the tlhkrcU with which it was conlcrm i nous art los-E, I his is not remark¬ 
able. Pnobably it n-puHtnl! a tnr^e tbt? H If. ihot which comprised the 
Lti^ufitrei of Central America wof allied to the Maya, and the language* of 
Now Grenada. . 

Between the Mosquito country and Quito there are utily two vocabularies in 
the Mithridates* neither of which extends far bajemd ihe nutiLfnds. C3n« 
is that of lha raltcb of Ytrtfu* called Darien, and collected by 'Lifer; 
the olher I he numerals of the fomous Yhiysrn language. of tin. 1 plateau of Simla 
Fd de Bogota. With ihese exceptions* ihe Hr hole philology of New Grenada 
is unknown, si though the old missionaries counted the mutually unintelligible 
tongues by I be do mu or icore. More tlnm one modem author— the present 
wriitT amongst others—has gone mi far as to stale that all the Indian language* 
of New Grenada are ex Irnrt 

Such is not the eftse; The following Tocabulan-* which in any_ other part 
of the world would k a scanty one. is for the |»rt# in question of more than 
average value. It is one with which I hjvi- bfp kindly fatruafed by ^r, 
Cullen, and which reprcscnUl the laneuage of like Cfciolo Inihann inhaUiting 

r t of the Isthmus of Darien, mt of lie river Chipqiaanaqua, which it wak-red 
the river Pnvn and its branches in and about bn, ft' 15- N., and long. 77" 
W W. ■- 
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noun. 

Water 

Fire 

Sun 

Meou 

Tm» 

Hr>HW 

Mjiii 

Woman 

Child 

. Thunder 
{’ihw, or I 
Chingo | 


ClMdMb 

f&fiwr 
own 
Web * 

cArlirAa 

dftc 

irjjjliia 
vtirctatAe * 

P* 

kubodtOitHkO, 


OMUm, 

Tipr, ijf, jo^uir 
I^'Oct t.e r large tiger /raura 


The patent to 
lomliin may be 
Cullm^i list, and, 
English 
Cfeofo 
Quletum 
Onuttt 
Sal in 
May pure 
thtiunaca 
Betti- 
Yararm 
P&rifu 
CtLTlb 


The tide W rising 
The tide fi felling 
Where are jdu going 
Whence do you come 
Let 11 s go 
liCt a% go tatlie 

which tbe¥ dtffiT From 


Hirer 

River Tuyn 

Lam man 
Little man 
An iguana 
Lizard 

Snshse 

Tdribejp wild 
Hanot 

Guacharaen bird 
Genoa Uni 
Ljurimba 

foAjrcHKwr 

crihuda 


tha 
f^ffruwnpf 
pawAlad dfitirn 
nM'Afii-u mcht * 



IIWHU 

faeunuu rf/anlw 

irofldb 

iraa^eaid'H 

the langiuigca of YVnemfla and Co- 


wen from the following Inhlc* of the words t-nmmon to Dr. 
the equally short one* of the languages of the Orinoco:— 
English 
Cholo 
Qaiebna 
Omugoa 
A raw uk 


WUl(T 

l»J f,D 

mWf yflj* 

uni 

caput 

NTH 

id 

etWtt 
art 
d*U A 

falrflO 


EngEiih /ire 

Chela HAot 

Qttichna nfua 

Omaguft Jtfa 

Siliti " 

May pure Miri 

OElDEQKt JI«JJ 

LkEoi falui 

Yarnra ewi^ 

drib MOl* 


English 
Chota 
Qulehm 
Omagna 
Bali vi 
||bj pure 

mat 

Yaren 
Mn^ sea 
C&rib 


/xrjfu 

ulf 

Audfdai 

awrortfirAwM® 

chi* 

tmnrntuoi 

rfa 

and 

mW 


Yamim 

Betti 
May pure 
Salivj, 
Darien 
Zunfttt 

English 

Chplo 

Quiche* 


Macfc 

quiUa 

jrofw 
f'fll t*AfC 

W* 

fAf/m/ji 

eerie 

RlV 

JUfafcU 


maAinrf 

rtun 

ram 


Balm 

Maypnnr 

Ottoman 

YararH 

Muysca 

Carib 

English 

Chclo 

Quichna 

M&jpnrt 

Yarnrt 

Betti 

Ottoinafa 


tojarrHehini 

MQ 

andrnt 

mvfEca 

chi 

ofirin 

WfmtMa 

ieucttci 

hitarmi 

l iViihti 

tW 

a fa 

re 

uFJjfuil 


* ih as the Greek Xr 


f Pfontfl] need H in in Spiliiib- 
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XIV",— TIM and Srfa?h— By Dr. Cif. Gi;tzlaff, Corresp. M. 

ILG„S. tkimmimicated by Sir George Staunton* "Bart., M-P- 

fge*l ftfh* U auil 26, IS49-] 

Tibet, situated on the highest plateau of Asia, and encompassed by 
the must stupendous mountains of the globe, is a wonderful eu untry. 
Its confines extend from China and India to the Mohammedan 
countries of Western Asia ; and it h styled the Laud of Marvels, 
nfexlrnordin?irv rivers and lakes, interspersed with few fertile spots, 
posseting a scanty population* a dry cold climate, few vegetable, 
but numerous mineral productions. It is, as it werc h a territory 
where extremes meet, and where everything h extraordinary* 
The inhabitants* not satisfied with their strange country, have 
strongly contributed to enhance the wonderful by their curious 
mode of life and their creed. In mockery uf common sense, a 
preposterous superstition lias been established, in which the people 
have joined with fervour and the most ready self-denial, It may, 
in fpset P be termed the sacred land uf Shamanism, which the roving 
Mongol of the desert regards with 6mtl-inspired awe, and whither 
tiie priest of the steppes makes his pilgrimage. Wrapped up hi 
itself, Tibet remains impervious to civilization and progress. Its 
hardy mountaineer, instead of wielding the seimetnr s bus adopted 
the crosier, and by this means assumes a more important part in 
the history of Central Asia. In a barren country, where every 
inch of productive soil must be carefully cultivated in order to 
afford a scanty harvest, the in habitants consider a life of laziness 
to be the highest bliss, and look upon labour as a disgrace. The 
imaginary spiritual advantages, tints obtained, reward them for 
the maintenance of innumerable priestly drones. 

The relations of Tibet with Hindustan have merely been of a 
religious nature. No conqueror of the South, however insatiable 
hia lust for foreign acquisition^, has ever succeeded in obtaining 
praessioTi of this magic laud. On the other band, the connection 
with China, seemingly broken by stupendous mountain ranges, 
haa continued, and the Celestial Empire to this day maintains a 
strong political ascendancy over the country. The Mongols, once 
the conquerors of Asia and of Eastern Europe, arc now the de¬ 
voted slaves of the Tjbetian hierarchy; mid a word from a 
Lama, ur denunciation from L'hassa, wall cause the proudest of 
them to tremble. A Khan even, with 10,000 lances at Ills com¬ 
mand, will bury his head in the dust at the sight of one of these 
holy priests. 

Tioet borders to the N. on Kokonor, the Desert of Gobi 
and Eastern Turkestan; to the 3. on Yunnan, tire nominal 
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territory of Birmah, tbe wild land of the Abor tribes and Assam, 
the possession of the Sikhim Rajah, the British territory with tbe 
Punjab, and a small part of Afghanistan; to tbe K.it borders 
osi S,:Nm ; and to the \Y. on Cashmere ami Badakahan, Its most 
southern point towards Rirmah may be fixed at 27" bit - : its 
most northern in little Tibet at 35 ; it a western nt the Hin¬ 
doo Cush, in 7(Ps Its eastern in Sefan its 100® E. long-, 
OtWff ick 

Die north-eastern frontiers, participating in sill t ho horrors of 
the Cobs desertt are but ill defined* The Chinese lino of demarca¬ 
tion is perhaps the most correct. For about SO geographical miles 
a rhlge of mountains rum from E. to \\ beyond which, on 
the side of Kcikonor, we meet several Jakes and salt marshes, w ith 
no Ires than seven streams, descending m a north-easterly direction, 
and losing themselves in tbe parched soil of the desert Farther 
W. the mountains become more nume rous, and run N. and S + 
Here and there si few nooiades may lie seen shortly after the 
rainy "season, with iheir herds biWlfag t>u the scanty herhsige : or 
a caravan of pilgrims may be met on their way to l/hassa. The 
snore distant from Kokonor the more solitary becomes the desert* 
until it ends in one vast wean of sand. It penetrates several 1 
degrees into Tibet, as far els the Tenkiri lake, where a ridge of 
mountains protects the country from the boisterous storms of the 
N. No caravan ever crosses this region, abandoned by man a yd 
hcEiat, and doomed to everlasting solitude. 

The N.W, frontiers present a different aspect* The soil 
is here hard enough to admit of roads ; anti villages now and 
then occur. Mountain-ridges still rise, but there is more 
verdure ; and the approach to Yarkand, Cashgar, and Klioten, 
is announced by the appearance of civilised life* Sotne geo¬ 
graphers have carried the northern point of Little Tibet to 
40 kL Beyond 35°, however, the various tribe* of the 
Bindoo-CoO^i disclaim all connection wilh ld>et j and Chinese 
writers do not include this territory in their maps of the same* 

The southern frontier is more varied* The inhabitants of 
Laos glory in their undisturbed independence. Chinese writers 
mention with the utmost horror their barbarous custom*, and 
represent their manners as disgusting in the extreme. No 
lama [lares approach their abodes, and Blind da himself w ould be 
hurled down the recks if he ventured to obtrude his creed on 
these wild tribes- With Tibet there exists scarcely any cun- 
neciion, but there is some little intercourse with the South. 
Against the inroads of these tribes ei fortress (TurkepoonaJ has 
been built, containing a large walled enclosure, wktlicr the country 
people, in case of danger, may fly to save their lives and pro¬ 
perty. 
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Farther W*, according to Chinese maps* mu?, for a distance of 
more than IGO geographical mBes, the Naetsoo river (Ludnagh- 
tscu). into which flows, from the North, die Moktsou, forming the 
boundary between these hill-tribes and Tibet, parallel to the fron¬ 
tier of Assam. The Naetsoo may possibly be identical with the 
mighty rapid, which forces it* way through die famous cleft 
(Fra him Kntltan u so celebrated in Brah mini cal lore- The sources 
of the Brah-inapootrn are in the Bnrkhampt! country; and the Nae- 
tsoo may turn out to be one of the principal Feeders which joins it 
immediately on the frontiers, in a region of ice and snow. In n 
country where so many streams descend the mountains through 
narrow defiles, it is difficult in ihe extreme to point out with 
accuracy the sources of the rivers. So great a river as the 
Naetioo must, however* be known in its southern course under 
some denomination or other/ 

The hill-tribe, having most intercourse with Tibet, is the Mis- 
niocj. a somewhat more civilised race than those more to the East, 
hut not under the rule of the Lamas, 1 hey carry ou a kind of 
barter, and "import n few Tibetan and Chinese manufactures. 
The Singphos are a warlike people, in some degree confessing 
Budhuism, while their Luos origin is evidently proved by tise 
similarity in language. These and the Minmarcns are the prin¬ 
cipal tribes that inhabit these mountains. Farther West we Imd 
tile wild Abors, The Dartnotoang and Muntacjoim fortifications 
are built near a bend of the Nuetsoo* more accessible to Tibet, 
The Tibetans comprise the liill-tribea under the general name of 
Mon, and call Asi-am, Ashuiig. Sediya is the nearest British 
station, 

Bhuotan constitutes one Jink between Hindustan and -Tibet, 
Its length ts about 22U geographical miles; its breadth about 90; 
and it contains an area of 19,300 geographical square miles, ex¬ 
tending from the 30' to the 88° N". kt., and from 38° 4u p to 
92* 25 r long. E-, Greenwich. The country is scantily inlui- 
3 ailed. and the population differs little iu appearance from that of 
Tibet, 

To the N. of Bhootan, beyond the 28 of kt t and to the W* 
of the Naetsoo, a considerable space of barren and hilly country 
is occupied by a savage tribe, known under the name of II lokba* 
upon wliom the llamas luive as yet been unable to make any 
impmon. Tnrdszong, on the E. kink of the Naetsoo, is 
built as a defence against their invasions. The frontier is marked 
by ffac bright peaks of three mountains, the Charmoktur, i hur- 
inok-chong, and Tarpal, which may be seen at a great distance 
glittering in the sun. To the N. and W- the extensive plateau 
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of Tibet commences; and to the E, the mountains run parallel 
with the frontiers. 

I he boundaries towards Nopaul are remarkable for several 
lakes, of which the KorLatsoo and tin* Onmnoktaoo arc the two 
principal. Plmridsong la built here against the encroachments of the 
Bhooteas. Vhe name of this place is derived Fmm a river, which 
jtows some distance in a southerly direction along the frontier and 
joins another under the name of Midgtaoa, Beyond it the Tsaring- 
Mtna-kang-ebong and the Choumoulankma peaks indicate the 
Tibetan territory. Traffic is carried on through the Soemoonan 
Pass, an crossing which .1 number of rude flags are seen serving 
a.^ a line of demarcation. J he hrst place reached is PharitLsong 
(just mentioned), in the neighbourhood of which is a large cun- 
reutj the residence of many Lamas. The natives all around 
ari5 nomadcB, and puaaes considerable herds of cattle- The 
Chinese, having gained the ascendancy in Tibet, selected Pfmti as 
the most important frontier tow n of die S.B., and adopted the 
mo^t restrictive system against foreign intercourse. A strong 
body of natives and ft few Manehoo troops are quartered in the 
fortress, and the commanding officer h responsible with Ins head 
for the atimission of strangers. 

The Sikkim frontier* extends between the Teetsa and Konkc 
rivers. I he former has been already m optioned under the na tne 
of Mingtson i rad the latter forms part of the boundary towards 
Ncpaii 1, ^d h called in Tibet the Newtsoo. Notwithstanding 
high interrenmg mountains, there is a considerable intercourse 
with the latter country, and a great pirt of the inhabitants revere 
the Dalai-Lama ais their spiritual lunl A Clunese military 
station has been lately established un the northern banks of the 
XewtsoOt and the government watches with great care any move¬ 
ments of foreigners. The British sanatory station of Darjeling 5s 
too well known to need here any description* The Ncpaul 
frontier is of considerable iinporlance. Its most northern ijoint 
lies in 31 its southern in 27^ lat .; and its whole lengih is 
about 4 (j(> English miles. Tlie Newtsoo winds its way through 
a fertile valley, and the name to Tibet mag he here ivmidered 
JWeo jbrtPMse*. Ytraghar, Nfehnas (or Neekmijh, in 
Chinese), end Chiron, are built along the banks j^ A protixtion 
against the inroads of the GliwL-is, Further W. no such precau¬ 
tion is necessary, the mountains (amongst which the Dhwa-ialaeiri 
is the raoaf renowned) serving as a aulRdent protection mJL* 
any enemy. The peaks of this range are so remarkable thatihe 
Chinese carefully enumerate them on their maps nn the Parts tin 
Knng kwatseSu, Kang png isceii. Sik look kangmuk, Chaou tod 


* See map orsikbiw id tiw flrrt pan of lbj* rolurnt, by M. Prtt.rmjihn.-lii> 
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leet, (Jhnk none kangtocn, Lalook kang taeeo, Mntio vumkang 
taeen* Kizng kang tseco* and tilt- Saetfth Not a single stream 
breaks tbrough the mighty range, hut many descend ifca sides, and 
feed the great rivers of Tibet. In the mountains are found abo¬ 
riginal trilios, of whom little is known, excepting that the Magana 
anti Gurungs have been in some measure eon verted to Sha¬ 
manism* 

The portion of Tibet immediately bordering on British India 
1ms been minutely described by others; but the Chinese have no 
dear idea of the frontiers of Lheir mighty neighbour. Along this 
boundary rise several remarkable hut inaccessible peaks, such 
as Clmrelmr-rset-riie* Knt^baou-kang-tselm, Tarmok-ehok-kar- 
papoo, and Laug-ehin-pa-kir-poo. The first station, Gotorpo or 
Garoo, is a mere encampment, in 3T 8' N- lot* and SO 4 24 r E. 
long. "Iliti country around is iuliaErited by nomudes. The Ma- 
pdalae and Lajtgka lakes, celebrated in Hindoo mythology as 
MnunMrovarn and Ilawaida-llrad, sire worthy of notice. The 
sources of the Indus, Ganges, and the Dsangbo, three of the most 
remarkable rivers in Aria, are here found. The dries Komc- 
tonmk, Ari, and Teti lie towards the W. t and constitute the 
frontier towns in that direction. They are of considerable size, 
and are defended by solid wall* and strong garrison*. 

The sources of the Indu^ are supposed to lie in 3T 2t> J lab, 
and 80* 30" K Irm^. If such lie the case, the Kaug-ku Gangu, 
after its junction v. itb the M&tsoo (along which the above cities 
are situated) may possibly turn out to be identical with the Indus. 
No other large stream here How* towards the 8.; and should the 
latter not be the principal branch of the Indus, the question must 
naturally arise, what becomes of the immense quantity of water 
Conveyed by the Knng-kfi towards the S, ? Moorcroft's informa¬ 
tion upon Lids point appears to he very correct 

Beyond the eastern portion Chinese influence becomes merely 
uomina], ami Western Tibet can scarcely lie considered under 
the Celestial sway. The frontier continues very mountainous, 
and the Kang-k5 runs behind the mountain*. 

^ The eastern frontiers have not yet been described by any 
European. Chinese maps profess to delineate boundaries which 
in reality are but ill defined- According to these authorities, the 
Lana tang river, rushing down from Seian, forms for some dis¬ 
tance the frontier. This part is covered with mountains, and 
inhabited by the Noo tribe. Tibet borders upon the Latan 
country, inhabited by a people not dissimilar from their polished 
neighbours* and imbued with the doctrines of Shamanism- The 
Kin-slut (Yang-toe) runs not far from the boundary T and the 
intervening territory is of narrow dimensions. On the Tibet 
frontier the land is without any cities, while on that of Sefan a 
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dense population, divided among various trills, the principal of 
which an? called the Fatang and the Ilwasutnm. exist under 
native chief* nominated by the Chinese government. Farther 
inland some towns are found, and tlic imineroua streams all join 
the Kin-sli*. 

The north-eastera frontier in 31° lat, is wild ami mountainous. 
Towards KokonoT lie the Tungna and Tuangyupaae principali¬ 
ties. The Cliatsoo forms at the 38° the boundary, and runs 
subsequently through the Tibetan territory. 

The difTerence bet ween Chinese rule and that of the hierarchy 
of Tibet is striking. The inhabitants of Sefan are an unruly 
race, but Chinese policy hits trained them to docility and industry. 
As soon as you enter the territory where Chinese influence is 
felt, order, observance of the laws, and security of property ore 

observed. , _ . . n , . . 

The south-eastern boundary towards Cashmere is well defined, 
and has been accurately described ; but the frontier towards the 
Indian Caucasus is Less known. In Buduk-shan various tribes 
mingle together in an extremely wild country, little known, and 
scarcely Waited by Europeans. The N.W. range of the Hima¬ 
laya forms the boundary up to the 33 3 lab, and the land thence 
stretches towards the E. about 140 geographical utiles to the 
Pakliake and the Belour-tag. Beyond this all frontier lines are 

unknown. ..... ., , , 

The Dhawalagiri, 27,000 feet in height, is considered as the 
most lofty upon earth, but the mountains on the eastern side of 
Tibet, constituting the vertebra of this great continent, may 
possibly prove still superior. The peaks of the Saluoo group 
vary from 15,000 to 24,000 feet, anil those of the Dhayadirog 
from 14,000 to 17,000. 

The lower passes are accessible during a few months only of 
the year. Even here the traveller encounters the greatest dan¬ 
gers, and a snow-storm in July, an avalanche, or a sudden change 
fn the temperature, has often' destroyed whole caravans, and the 
frozen bodies of the sufferers remain os statues, warning adven¬ 
turers to hasten on. All these difficulties have, nevertheless, 
been overcome at times by Chinese perseverance; and not only 
caravans, but even whole armies, with guns in their trains, have 
performed exploits fiir superior to the undertakings of Hannibal 
or of Napolcoiv 

'The northern chain, extending through the 31' let., is broken 
by several lakes. Though not exceeding 3000 feet in height, 
the mountains serve as a protection against the shifting sands of 
the desert, which, propel led by strong winds, would soon cover 
the country to the Soutn, and convert the adjacent territory into a 
desert. The principal range East of the Tenkiri lake is the 
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Yotik, rtuiuing in a north-easterly direction. Thence towards 
the West the country becomes Hat, uml a number of lakes with 
small connecting streams cover tlve surface Of the frontier range 
the Tarkoo is best known- This chain, hitherto inditing towards 
the S*W* as far as the 31° lab, now turn! to the N P W, j and the 
Shrunk mountain, in aljotit 33* lab, forms a good landmark. 
From thl& point the lakes are again continued in a more southerly 
parallel; while farther North, in the 33? lot, an outer line of dr- 
eumvalktioa has been formed by the accumulated sands* leaving 
an intermediate space of nearly 3“ of latitude almost a deserts 
The highest peaks are the Dsadsa, Gtak, and Keokrimuson. 
Tim north-eastern range presents still less difficulty of access, 
and the Chula and Noopra mountains arc comparatively low. 

In tiie eastern parts of Tibet the mountains run with ex¬ 
tensive plains and valleys between them* especially along the 
banks of the Dsan^bo. The NomkhouuHjubashe chain is N. of 
I/basaa; the Lnnglnx? is to the N. T and the Cbour-moo-taangla 
chain to the S.E. of Chashe-lo^uidboou The Kcntaissc range to 
the W* is important. One very prominent peak in Ari (the 
Tese or Kail ossa io Sanscrit), celebrated also in Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy p and near which arc the sources of the most celebrated 
rivers, lies in the 80* E- Ion^. F and 34 N. lat* 

The numerous lakes of this country, following in regular suc¬ 
cession, next claim attention. They are all carefully enumerated 
in Chinese descriptions* The water in some is very brackish, 
whilst that of others contains a crust of sal ammoniac and borax. 
Some are mere marshes, whilst, others are of considerable depth, 
and one among them belongs to the most extensive in Asia* To 
the N. of the Tonkin we have wo less than nine lakes* The 
largest of these is the Kookooma-Dsake* The Tsanpoo is a con¬ 
siderable river losing itself in the steppes. The Tsita and Haro 
are united by a river which flown in a third lake, through which 
it empties itself by means of the Pouka lake into the Tonkin. 
This lake is a large sheet of water, bordered on the N* by snowy 
mountains, and receiving from the S,E. the Tu-ne-koo, or Tarkit- 
Tsaugho, This lake is nearly 1° in length, encompassed during 
summer by line meadows, constituting the very elysium of the 
wandering Mongols. Another river* taking its name from the lake 
Siran-b-Ba, empties itself into the Tenkiri. Close to the northern 
frontier three smaller lakes are formed, connected by rivers with 
those already mentioned- A great portion of the hind around 
consists of postures, and forms a contrast to the steppes more to 
the N. To the W, are six other lakes, lying in groups of three 
each, more or less connected by rivers with the Dsangbo Ln 
the S.W, the Tarpoo, Mapainu ? and Lonken occur, two latter 
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communicating with the Larchoo river, These lakes are all 
situated in extensive fertile Valleys, richly watered* and pru*- 
teeted from the northern blasts by mountffihmdgc*. The banks 
swarm with droves Lrf cattle, and all is life and animation during 
summer- 

The Yarou-Dsangbo (the clear river of the West) is one of 
the largest in Asia* traversing Ti bet, and running through L4 J of 
long. Its source is near the Mapama lake, where other great 
river* of Asia take their rise, in about 30° N. iat. and the 77* 
E, long., on the frontiers of Ari, at the Tsamtserg mountain. 
Tins is not far from a lofty peak, named hy the Hindoos, Oneuta. 
and considered by them to be the highest in the world. It 
stands in connection with four other mountains, which take 
the names of Horse, Elephant, Lion, and Peacock, and extend 
4# geographical miles to the high chain of Aru The 1 hungla 
diain runs from this youth ward to NepiulL The Dsaogbo here 
receives many tributaries from the N. (such os the Esutishia, 
Somia, Arehoo, ami the Navuk-Dsangbo). Several others join 
it fmm the S., running down from the Himalaya mountains, and 
swelling its ecuiree through a fertile broad valley. It passes 
close to the N, of Chashe-lo-uiubno, divided in many branches, 
forming a number of islands. Over one of these there is an 
extraordinary iron bridge with 13 arches, 300 Feet in breadth, 
worthy of admiration to all travellers, llie Dsungbo then Hows 
nearly E + , receiving five tributaries from the N. anil five from the 
S, It forms in the 29*' lat. a water-ring, Yamoruk, called by the 
Chinese Yam til duo-kili sea, or Yarbrok Yimilso* Tile stream is 
compressed between two high mountains on the N, and ii, and is 
thus compelled to wind its way in a circle, having its outlet to the 
W. The island dins formed is celebrated fur its monastic esta¬ 
blishments, which are visited by masses of pilgrims from all 
parts. 

In Western libel few towns are found ou the hunks of (lie 
DsangbOp but henceforth their number increases considerably. Of 
tributaries are enumerated the following—the Dsangki-Tsan^bo, 
a very large river which tikes its rise on the lulls of the northern 
frontier, and traverses more than half the breadth of Tibet; the 
XeendBOo, and the Dangdsoo, which job it near Chashe-lo-uroboo. 
The capital* d/hassa, ir not far from the northern bank of the river, 
and is connected with it by the Yang-pan temg, This river is formal 
by three different branches near the capital, the largest of w hich, the 

a id Tama Dgangbu, takes its rise in ihe latitude of the Tcnkiri 
a* The Dsangbo hence assumes a south-easterly course, the 
fertility along its banks increases, and many cities are scattered in 
various directions. In spring and summer it is very rapid, and often 
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overflow* Its batiks* After having taken Tip the Tsit-bfr-dBangbo, 
a considerable tributary from the N- ? and the re-mot, tho 
Dsangho runs S. into the country of the H lokba, between &now- » 
clad mountains, the debatcable ground of the Birman s + In 
tracing the course of this river thus far, Chinese authorities \\>i\c 
solely been followed. So large a river, subject to such sudden 
changes, occasioned by the volumes of water pouring rapid!y from 
tbe mountains and filling its chaune], no doubt exhibits the must 
extraordinary features of shifting sands and varying channels, 
with all the jis;eoinpaniments of rapids, rock*, aotl whirlpools. 
The banks are much diversified by the grandest scenery, and no 
river in the world has perhaps to force its way against so many 
powerful obstacles. The Chinese consider it as the great feeder 
of the Lrawaddy, ami lliat a voyage front Lahdak to Rangoon by 
means of the Dsaugbo may possibly some day be performed. 

The RodsangbcT is a river, which, for a short distance* runs 
parallel with the Dsangbn, and likewise flows into the H lokba 
country. It rises in about 30 5 lat. on the frontiers of Knin and 
Wei, near one of the lakes, where it hears the name ut Langtsoo, 
and flows nearly S, through a fertile country, well inhabited, to 
the W* of the celebrated temple, Lari, and finally, at about 10 
geographical miles E. of the Dsangbo, eaters the H’lokba 
country. It is not improbable that it flows into the Dsaugbo* 

The Noo-Keaiig (or the Om*tau) rises not far from the 
frontier of Kukonor, in the neighbourhood of the lakes, and Sa 
formed by five different streams, which unite ill about the 2r' 50 
N* lat. The country is here richly watered and well inhabited. 
The river bears the name of the Kftraocsoo until it receives the 
Goketsw, when it it ml led the Noo-Keang, from the Country. 
It then flows into Yunnan, and receives the name of Loo-kcang* 
It is a large sapid river, and is the most eastern stream in the 
Wei province. Between it and the Bodsangbo is the Chokdo- 
ahaktsoo, a small river formed by the confluence of several others, 
and, running into the ITJokba territory, empties itself no doubt, 
into the Dsungbo* 

Amongst the south-westerly rivers we already know the 
Naetsoo as one of the frontier streams, flowing S.E, J lie Tang- 
tsoo, more to the E,, and the Newteon, more to the \\ perform 
the same office in regard to the llhootan and iPSjpeu/ frontier, and 
are no doubt tributaries of the Brah-mapootra, though it is 
impossible to trace their course in detail. They are rivers of 
inferior aiztt and by no means rank with those above incut loucd^ 
though the Xaelsoo ha* very large tributaries, and is often ury 

rapid, __ , „ 

The most remarkable river of Western Tibet is the Ganga, 
The northern branch rises cm the Kentaiase mountains, and takes 
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a westerly course thrt.u-li Laliduk for about 80 geographical 
jink's urnk-r ill- pume of Lateoo* receiving many sraal triljuboricB 
- from too A. Arriving at the Hindoo-cush, where jnsurmount- 
® b,e , oppose ite conjee, St turns 3 ., am! then unity; with 

the southern branch, which take* St; rise from tl K Langkok 
(Jjtogka) lake, in about 80 lut, and runs parallel with the 
former, above a degree of 1st distant, known under the name of 
Ijitigfcsoo After the union, the river runs &W., and, mwtinc 
again with high mountains, retraces its eourae in many winding 
until nearly reaching the parallel of its origin. Raving here 
the : Matsoo as a tributary from the N„ it threes its way toward; 
ItHlHi, and constitutes, perhaps, the chief branch of the Indus. 
IThere is no nyer mi the globe which has three parallel turnings 
like the Gangs. It ™ refer to the result of researches made only 
recently, by winch the sources of the Indus lire said to be ou dm 

rrsrjM 1 ^- ™ ° f iiiti 

hit. ,11 lO, long 80 jn t., and assume this to he the same river 
that passes Dmus in Lalnlak, we find some difficulty in recmi- 
eiling tins account with die Chinese map,. The Sutlej is -m].I 
to i 7, ue from tin: lake Rawansrad, in Jat. 31 4fi' lomr. 80 3 43' 
which would apply to the Langtaoo. The -oureS ( >r tin’ 

MiUsoo are ess known. I lie abov c would make three rivers of a 

stream winch the Chinese represent as one. At any rate, very 
3 rtu ls + L ^ ^ Ei0wn Wl ^ 1 wtmtjr concerning the Ganca 
u he temperature is more severe in Tibet, on account of tho 
rdcv.uion and rarelied air of tint country, than in the same parallel 
of UuiLi. 1 here is something piercing i n the cold, which nenc- 
trates to the very hone and marrow, whilst the heat in the plains 
during summer » almost as mtolerahle. 'Dm people, to Screen 
thciiiselyes from the seventy of the X. winds, are ollliged to take 
refuge in eavems, In many parts, even the Mongols, a nation 
mured to all kinds of hardship, cannot exist in the depth of winter, 

f a l j ? tll<J neighbouring countries, Tibet lias the name 
of the land ui snow and ice, which must, however, not bo » 
rally applied, for m s.luatio.ui it. tho lower lands, well sheltered 

l ri rC !* ? ^ “ liacurLuit Utahan and 

n lid oh matt. 1 lie trees hud near L hfissa in April, whilst in 

other spate, even during the uuddle of the summer, ^uredy a 
siiriib sprout* 1 he atmosphere from March hi May is very 
variable, and the approach of summer is heralded bv terrific 
thunders tonus, h mm June to September rains become frequent: 
the winds, however, are variable, and there is no monsoon? ThJ 
melting snows from the highest glaciers then fill the revere, and 
nuke them very rapid From October to March the sky is dear, 

&aSSST* £ arid -“ d th ? station is frequently scorched 
by dry winds. The cold sets in very early, under a cl" 
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ai| d is ju ust pterning; only natives can endure its severity, and 
marry of tbetd Fall annually sacrifice* to its hitensenos. 

r i he traveller on first entering Tibet perceives around lniq one 1 
vast scene of barrenness* and doubts whether, amidst bilb of to 
rocky and forbidding nn aspect, any animals can exist- Still we 
find in Tibet a variety of quadrupeds. The Tibetan horse is a 
spirited animal, and largo droves of sheep graze on the sides of 
Hie hill*. and furnish remarkably good wool. As mutton h a 
principal article of food, the sheep arc reared with care, and their 
akins not only constitute the apparel of the lower classes, hut are 
likewise sent to China as an article of trade. The lamb-aklii* of 
I diet arc celebrated for their fineness, anti the softest are obtained 
by killing the dam before parturition. Amongst these, the black 
and glossy skins fetch u high price. An arnWl peculiar to this 
country b the slmwJ-goatj with straight horns, its colour varying 
from white to grey and black. The precious wool obtained from 
it jh next to tlm skin, and constitutes a most important article of 
trade. Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to transfer 
this breed to other countries. Peculiar to the mountains m the 
LI cakes t parts is the yak, or bushy-tailed bull, furnishing the 
splendid tails so universally in use hi Hindustan ns chowri& + 
•Sheep as well m yaks arc here universally m?ed as beasts of 
burden. The eoiv gives much milk, and is un invaluable treasure 
to the unmade*, of those regions. Tibet abaumls in uuimuls of the 
uitKt varied description. This is tbe home of the hardy musk- 
deer, with its tusks and delicate limbs. The hfaoml, or oils 
uiiinmn + partakes of the nature of tile deer and sheep, and Is like- 
wbe reniarkaliie for it* fine fur. There is a variety of dm*, 
large, powerful, and ferocious, and not unlike our mostiflk \\%\ 
horses, asses, and bullocks, ore found in many places in large 
droves. Them are many wild fowls of peculiar "plumage near the 
lakes and oil the great "rivers, but tile natives are not fund of 
eitlmr rearing ducks nr geese. The pig is not frequently met 
excepting the sheep, there are few domestic animals 
which claim the care of a Tibetan. The silkworm is said to he 
reared in a few spots, 

lint few vegetables are found. It it ley is the universal food 
fbr mam 1 he country produce*; little wheat, and this of an infe¬ 
rior quality; but it has a variety of pulse- The pih-lsae, or 
white cabbage, U very generally found, as In the N- of China. 
Kadislies and turtiijM likewise grow, but the potato baa not been 
in treat need. Hie peasantry are often driven to fearful stndts in 
mountain-life* Economy being the order of tbe day, a Tibetan 
is satisfied with a very little coarse food, asid his only indulgence 
is a liquor distilled from barley. Fruit and wood are very searre. 

The poverty of the vegetable kingdom is richly compensated 
by the mineral treasures spread throughout the soil. Tibet pr.*- 
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messes a great quantity of gold. It is found in dust in risers, 
attached to stones* in lumps, ;ind m irregular veins. Tlic mo?i 
productive miMfi are to the W. of Uhxma. near Limrhra, at Tar- 
tboEig, and Lcthnng. Government permits companies, engaging 
to pay in advance 400 lbs. of pure bullion, to open mines. 
There are, however, many restrictions upon ruining, which prove, 
by the frequency of Use process, that it tnust yield much to the 
contractors. When one considers the large exportation of the 
precious metal to China and other places, and the am rum t used 
annually in the gilding of idols and the manufacture of idolatrous 
trinkets, the produce must necessarily he very large. At Lethang 
is a silver, at Rywube an iron urine,. and at Raitkang mercury 
and native cinnabar arc found. In many spots there exists 
rock-salt; in Lliurungifeotig and fiinmalbo the lapis lazuli, yj 
highly prized in China, is met with, and in Oroya the turquoise. 
All travellers who have visited the cauutn speak of ks great 
metallic riches. The great drawbacks upon uiiumg operations are 
the scarcity of fuel and the rigorous climate. 

The northern parts of Tibet exhibit scarcely any vegetation ; 
towards the K, die country improves somewhat, Those who enter 
tins country' from the luxuriant regions of Hindustan feel the 
change very strongly ; whilst the Mongol, who, as a pilgrim, lias. 
crossed the desert, looks upon Tibet as a paradise, 

Tibet, called by the Chinese Se-tsang T by the natives Bodjnl 
(fivun Pod or Bod), and by the Mongols Barantolu, or the country 
tn the right, was in ancient times better known under the name of 
range Lit. it is divided Erjtu Tsecn-tmng, anterior Tibet, or 
Wei; llow-temig, ulterior Tibet; Lahdnk or Ari, and Baltisran. 

Bakiston^ or Bcltijul, is also called little Tibet, and is imper¬ 
fectly known to Chinese geographers, and in general to the civil¬ 
ized world. Fltc country h situated to the N. of Cashmere, K. of 
Ikdnkshaiu \\ . of Labdak, and S* of Yarkand, extending from 
34 q to 36" lat,, to 74° to 78 J long, hb It is more fertile than the 
greater part of Tibet, and in the low grounds the inhabitants 
liave annually two crops. The rivers winch cross it are said to 
contain gold-dust. The inhabitants speak a dialect of the Tibetan 
language* but are for a great part Mohammedans by profession, 
belonging to the Shea sect. In their ideas they are very tolerant, 
and do nut molest the pagans who live amongst them* They 
stand under the government of several petty chiefs, mdi as 
Shigno, Iskardu, Minam, &c., who are often at war with each 
other. Several tribes in the country live by plunder, thus r«u- 
dering the caravan trade, which in olden times was in a Nourishing 
state, now a matter of difficulty. Want of salt forces the inha¬ 
bitants to have some intercourse w i th the rest of Tibet; and as the 
shawl-goat does not thrive here, their woollens for winter are also 
imported from Tibet* 1 hough apparently of the mme origin as 
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their eastern neighbours, the Bnltistau character is totally dif¬ 
ferent, for it partakes of the courage of the Afghans anti the 
disposition of the Portions Haiti:?tan may be considered ns a * 
link in the great chain between Rudbuism and Mohammedanism. 
Wherever these two creeds meet, the professors of the former 
prove the in selves inferior, and the Chinese rulers can only with 
great difficuly main tain a hold over the latter. The educated 
natives understand the Persian, and the authorities correspond in 
tilat language with the western chiefs* Some attempts have been 
made to onen a trade to Yarkand in teas and silks* but the 
poverty of the people prevents them entering upon large specula¬ 
tions. Hie Cashmerians have at various times encroached upon 
the country, and Akhbar is said once to have held the nominal 
*wjiv„ The great indigence of the Ropdi, who came as a suppliant 
tn the Mongol camp, prevented this great prince from taking 
actual possession of B&ltistan. 

Respecting Lahdak^ Chinese information is more correct, hut 
still unsatisfactory. The Tibetans distinguish six chains of 
mountains that traverse their country in a south-eastern and 
north-western direction ; the highest of these, the Keutaisse (so 
well known under the Sanscrit name of Kuiln.^a), is in Lahdak. 
Lahriak is the land of fountains and rivers, highly elevated above 
the sea, under a rigorous climate, and very uu!ike Ilindostau. 

It borders towards the N. on the Karakorum (Tsungl rug) 
mountains and Chinese Turkman, under the jurisdiction of 
Yarkand ; NAV\ on Balt burn \ S. on Bussalier, Gcndoo, Chanda, 
and on the Seikh territory. Eastward it borders on Chinese 
Turkestan and the Tibetan province of Cbautang; and \\\ on 
Cashmere. 

The Mapan (the Maiias&vnwa) is about 14,000 feet* above 
the level nf tin- sea, and U surrounded by Frightful mountains. 

It 19 a considerable lake, situated in the grandest and moat 
romantic situation, almost constantly kept iu motion by gusts of 
wind that sweep through the mountain-passes. The shores are 
adorned in the most conspicuous spots with nunneries mid con- 
veuls. From Iliudoatau numerous pilgrims attempt to reach the 
spot* under the belief that the sources of the Gauges are here to 
he found ; very few, however, accomplish their design, for hunger 
and cold sweep them away long before they Itave beheld the won¬ 
derful lake. The Langku ( Rawan-riimf), FT-W. of this, is a 
much larger sheet of water, which receives in its bosom many 
mountain streams. A large marsh extends through one of its 
valleys ami it has a very considerable outlet. Near it is the 
mngulficeut Gangdisri, the highest peak of the Kailassru 

# AecorJina lo i/U'ni, L. Stracbt-Y (bv Cbo-Mipin {MiumsaraTrar) u 15^50 
f«t, fcp4 the CJao-LflBBa (fUslut* TSI ) the suite — En. 
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Fossil skeleton* of large animals, iti a state of preservation, like 
those in Siberia, bestrew the hanks. 

TbS amines of the I mbs ure farther W. of the Langka lake, 
wlacli in the Chinese map is joined to the Mapan by no inter- 
venhij; stream. There arc no less than five streams which have 
the claim of giving rise to this celebrated river; one proceeds 
Ikim the late itself and two others stand in connexion with its 
tank-like waters. The northern branch is called Satadni (Sata- 
liadra). The Kentaime mountains pour down rapids both into 
the lakes and into the infant stream, and the superstition* vene¬ 
ration of the Hindoos may find some excuse in the grandeur of 
the scenery. The valley through which the river flows is very 
extensive, and forms the must fertile part of bill dak. We 
find a small town on a high plateau, overhung by rocks of the 
most fanciftd shape. Here also are hot springs, and the chalk 
mountains are adorned with niches and small temples, whilst there 
is dose to the city a very large monastery, Only -2'J miles from 
the Langka lake is Keetduog. All along the road are hot 
springs, and near the city is a fountain strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, and from a cavern sulphurous vapours arise through 
the calcareous crevices. This small town presents in ifcself a very 
grotesque appearance. From the manner in which it has been con¬ 
structed. The in habitants, to screen themselves from the rigour 
of the winter, have separate habitations, so well sheltered from the 
wind as to rescue them from the immediate conseq ug tires of tin* 
piercing cold. ^ The nature of the soil remains the same until we 
reach Daxnpo, in I at. long. 80" 15. The fertility increases 

on arriving at Delia further to the S. in long. 80 3 h\ Com grows 
here not only in sufficient quantity for the consumption of tile 
natives, but likewise for exportation' The temples in the neigh¬ 
bourhood arc numerous and beautiful, but the friars themselves 
arc filthy. Ignorant, and domineering. 

The country to tlio W. of the Langka, between the Knihtssa 
and Himalaya range to the N. of Ilheotan, with which it is con¬ 
nected hy the Niti-Glmut, a pass 15,778 feet above the level of 
the sea, is called by our geographers Unties, and borders to thu 
N.W. Oh Lididak. It was formerly subject to a Rajpoot race, 
who styled themselves Surgnbims, or Children of the Sun. Fre¬ 
quently harassed by their ueighbours, they were forced to implore 
tile easily-obtained protection of the Clunesc. The country lias 
been subsequently incorporated with the territory of the £)alai 
Luna, and the natives of Lahdak have been restrained from their 
incursions by Cliinese policy. The Sutlej is the second branch 
of the river near Deb«, where it is 80 yards bread, but Duly JJj 
feet deep. Large flowery shrubs, resembling the tamarisk', are 
found in its bod, tt'liich shows 11 1 Lit the rivdf c«mnoL bv ^ry r^pid 
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at this spot. The soil U much broken by the climate, but contains 
gold. There are scarcely any trees, and the sufferings of the 
natives from want of fuel are very severe. A species of bare is i 
found here in great numbers, and the cetebnitcd shawl-goat 
constitutes a real treasure to this otherwise desolate country. 
With the exception of the spot around Doha, little vegetable food 
for in jin is produced, and the natives have to import grain from 
the S r through the mountain posses from Bussaher* The inha¬ 
bitants, known under the name of U iiiyas, who live through the 
summer as noroad es under touts, ore subject to a lama residing 
at Tiding, hi lot. 31 3 ID'N,, long. 79*48* He maintains despotic 
sway over In* subjects, nud corned out his regulations by spiritual 
weapons, Notwithstanding the poverty of the land, there are 
riches hi the moimsteric* which surprise every visitor. In them 
are the treasures of literature, of learning, and even the scanty 
produce of the country hounded up. Of iliu gold obtained by them 
with immense troubles they tend a share to the temples, and the 
collected riche* of generation* may here be seen. It i* therefore 
not a subject of wonder that the Ghorkas, on one of ihcsr inroads, 
were able to carry away from the monasteries a huge quantity of 
grain (about I2,IKW peruhs of rice) and, other articles. Suffice it 
to £ciYs that whilst the 3 a vine n starve the priests feast* 

Proceeding about 20 geographical miles further to ilia N.W«, 
we arrive at Shxpfee, in lot 3b 4S\ long, 78" 4 l r E , on the knifes 
of (lie Sotadra, and the Oral place after crossing Knnawar over 
high passes exceeding 6000 feet on the frontiers of llindosUin. 
The Satadra forces its way through a narrow defile with fearful 
noise, turns then S. and 8 \\\ and forms many beautiful cascades, 
Freni thk place it receives the mime of Sutlej, as it winds its 
way to Hindo*tan. At Shipfee it is 100 feet bread t 6 feet deep, 
and very rapid* Many mountains raise here in every direction 
their snow-dad heads, and invite the traveller to admire the 
natural grandeur of the &cene« Shipkc itself is a very insig¬ 
nificant place, but constitutes a great thoroughfare between 
Central and Southern Asia. Many merchants mate it a iempo- 
niry abode, and considerable quantities of goods are here stored 
up. Hie re ia, however, very great reluctance shown in permitting 
an intercourse with Hindustan, and the traders, who introduce 
the shawl-wool by this way, are subjected to much extortion, in 
order that the whole commerce may tje forced to Cashmere, the 
legal route* Yet it is very evident that the cessation of this trade 
w^uld entail the greats^t hardships upon the natives, by depriving 
them of cheap food, which they receive by this channel, This 
fear weighs up against all political considerations, and the pro- 
.visions of India, brought by way of Shipke, meet with a ready 
and rapid &a!e* notwithstanding Chinese jealousy. The southern 
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lank of the S-Uudrn exhibits !i variety of valleys with a number of 
mere, all tributaries of the Indus, such os the Boswu the Tac- 
laehnr, the JIocliu, and Tidung, 

The most ftmthem bmuch of the threefold river bears the name 
of ,^pm (Peieh in Chinese}; that which Bows down from the N is 
ca led Le, The population, of the same race as the Tibetans 
acknowledge allegiance neither to the Lalukk Rajah nor to that 
of 1. liassa rhe rule of the latter commences on the northern 
banks of uie Spit), along which are many well-garrisoned fnrti- 
h ran nil-. \\e find here the Chenmnsed laic, the most southern 
® ,t]C number, aarrotmded by very high mountain? and 

appearing like a great basin. The SpitE itself is shallow, nearly 

* S T ™- fc“ not 80 «s the Sutlej, whirl. It meets at a place 
called Dab ting. 1 

Europeans have penetrated to the country by the Hancurmw 
pass repaired to tlm neighbourhood of the Shalkar fortra! 
reached Tenge through tile Munerang defile, and also arrived at 
the celebrated Gortorpc in lat. 31% long. 80" 23 E„ situated on 
a tributary of the Latsoo in a valley about ten days’ Journey 
iruin Lahcmk. I his is n ptade of cmisidrrablu trado* Ji mart for 
nic tjortln rti ir wbi rr tin-v L-ati exchange their wool and other 
art ides for the productions d Tibet 

Hie regions N.H of the I.atsoo have never yet been visited by 
foreigners, and the territory E. of Laneka consists of nothing but 
lowering mountains, Right in the midst of these is the Kuim- 
choonili lake, and to the N. the Sangkar-kan-poo peaks, which 
rise for above the mountains on the frontiers of flimlogtan. 

I his part, as well as that more to the N.E., is known under 
ihe name of An or Lahtfoh. The inhabitants, divided into many 
tribes, are nomades, acknowledging the supremacy of the Grand 
E0 *™ t llie distinguWlung appellations of Kuugre, Gage, 
and 1 wrung have disappeared. Various forts are erected in the 
country, anil the Kbarpons and commandants rule over them 
wirh full authority. Their chief resides at a place called (fare 
I he stupendous height, the piercing cold, the sudden changes of 
weather, fearful hum canes, and dangerous passes surround the 
tourist through these inhospitable regions with innumerable perils. 

Hie chief town of tins dutnet, a collection of 7<Xl stone houses, 
is Jjen for J^muak}, It is situated 3it a valley ,. anfl h wdl slid- 
tcred against sweeping blasts. This town, being the grand em¬ 
porium between lurkestitn, Tibet, and Hindustan, has a lively 
trade ; and provisions, though mostly brought from a great distant 
are cheap. I here are merchants from various quarters of the 
earth living here, and all religions arc tolerated. Ah many of 
tlie inhabitants are Mohammedans of the Shea sect, there is alio a 
mosque built, to which worshippers nitty repair at pleasure' 
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I lie whole number of inhabitants belonging to the jurisdiction 
of the Rajah is variously estimated at 20,000 to 60,000 families, 
TTio^Mi in the \\ . arc converted to Lluinisin, hut have very con- ■ 
fused religious ; whilst the eastern inhabitants are devout 

votaries of Lamaistm The Oatirea do out bear a high character 
for probity, are deceitful in their dealings and filthy in their 
liubibL Like the Chinese, when greatly irritated by anatitagonist, 
tiiey injure their own bodies in order to bring their adversary into 
trouble, and even commit suicide that lie may be executed for 
murder. Polyandry is common, and many brothers hare only 
one wife,, the children belonging to the oldest of the brothers. 
ChiiHtity h ueidu:r honoured nor sought. The poorer classes drt^s 
in sheepskins throughout the year, have their hair plaited in two 
tads, and the women wear precious stones ami other ornaments in 
it. Rich people cover t hern selves with costly fqr@. The natives 
are frugal m their diet; their most favourite dish is roasted barley, 
boded down w ith mutton to a jelly i wealthier people only indulge 
JJ!I 1 ™* houses ary hulk of granite, wood being too costly. 

1 he inhabitants sutler much from rheumatism. Their beds are 
made of sheepskins heaped upon each other ; their utensils are 
few and clumsy; and their whole ramie of life is very dreary, 
especially during winter, when every aperture of their close 
huh: tat ions must be shut up. They use a quantity of coarse 
black tea, and eat the leaves mixed up with milk and oilier mb- 
stances ; this tea has become a necessary of life, and the Chinese 
^ o ypi rciTI } cnt wi[ y P ul| ish them by cutting off their supplies. 

l he inhabitants have a Great inclination for a monastic life, 
and there are few families that do not send a son or a daughter 
io the convent. One oi the reasons assigned h to keep down by 
this menus the population. They are moreover most fervently 
attached to BudnuiMu, and place their greatest happiness in it 
contemplative liie. J be Lamas can do with the laymen whatever 
they like, and the highest authorities in the land kiow lie fore their 
decree. 

I he trade through Leh lias always been considerable. There 
are three fairs held annually, at which merchants from Eastern 
, r ,! 1 urki^tan, Bnkkara, C'ashmere, and the Puujaub assemble. 

l lie exports are shawd-wool (a monopoly of the Rajah, who 
imports it front the Undes to the amount of several lacs of rupees)* 
common wool, and gold. The Yarkand merchants bring to the 
market silver, carpet*, Chinese silks, and other manufactures, furs, 
a , ^rthenware* F rein India the imports consis t of cotton goods* 
chinUoa, muslins, spices, fruits, and a great variety of provisions. 
Ilte greater part is re-exported to Eastern Tibet, An extensive 
trade is carried on wdth Cashmere in shawl-wool. The new 
relatioiu of Great Britain with Cashmere and Tibet may mate- 
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r billy hi crease this commerce, winch* even under the Seikh ad- 
iiiiiListrutimit yielded annually 21 k$ of revenue. Now and 
. then Ilusifiii.il subjects make tlieir appearance at these fairs with 
leather* woollcns* glassware* and trinkets. 

The foreign intercourse uf this country lias naturally been very 
much circumscribed* Shah Jebangir* in 1640* formed the plan 
of com] ur ring I ibet. I lie advance to Leh showed the adven¬ 
turers the futility of such an enterprise, and Hie Mongol general 
hail to retrace his steps, 

Thn connexion with Eastern Tibet k of old standing. There 
resides the great chief of LamaLsm, to whom the Rajah pays the 
iw*t devoted reverence, and wilds regular tribute, ilk subjects 
hold the most friendly interemirae with the natives of Udwing. 
J he nominal subjection to Chinese rule haa its origin in the ^tili— 
mission of Lahdxit to the Dalai-Lama. National exclusion is 
strictly enforced by the former power; and the whole frontier ig 
lined with guards, who oppose toe progress of [i foreigner, 'Hie 
hercbmeii un the brow* of the hills must instantly give notice of a 
foreign arrival; and before a weary traveller can penetrate a few 
miles into the interior, hundreds of horsemen announce his ap¬ 
proach to the authorities, 

/the government is under a Rajah, and administered by a 
Kulun nr \ irier* a Minister of finance, and 11 Generalissimo. 
Whenever a sen k born \o the Rajah r regency is instantly insti¬ 
tuted Under the Kwlun, and the Rajah ceases to have nny material 
influence in government. In private families also the law directs, 
that wheuever a first* bom sou is grown up* the father shall cede 
tu him all rights. I his h, indeed* carrying the privilege of pri^ 
mogeiiiture to an extent as yet unknown in other countries. 

Jluirtsang, or l;(kuig, is that part of Tibet which comprises six 
can tom to the N. of Napaul* to the S- of the Great Desert ami 
Kokonof f to the \V. of Tseen-tsaug* and to the E* of An or 
Lnlidak* and contains the niries Dingghie* Tounghea* Nielarru 
Dsl I aimg t Deounggor, and Omhe-lo-uffibw, the capital* with 
the Rfuichun Erdeiii for its sovereign, The county is traversed 
in its whole breadth by the Draught* (Sinpoo) river. ' The southern 
parts are known to enterprising travellers: this northern have 
never yet been visited hy Europeans, its northern boundaries 
extend beyond 3tS a N* Itft. Its utmost western limit is 3d \\\ 
long, Peking* and it* eastern 26 s W, Peking, It forms* there- 
fore, nearly a square. Chinese maps carefully delineate its fron¬ 
tiers. 

Die N + W. is a complete desert* remarkable for its high bbjuD 
hi lb and lakes. Tbe largest of these, the Pahau* in Jut. 34 , 
about 70 geograuliical miles in circumference, k of considerable 
depth, with fertile meadows all around. It ie joined to another 
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lako r the Kkir, by n atrenin of 1)5 geographical miles in Iength, 
iiml may be Considered as the largest aheet of water in this country 
next to the Teidriri- Immediately to the N. and 8„ Tanges <Jt - 
iiiounbuns extend beyond the reach of eye ; but the late iUelf is 
situated in a large magnificent volley, well sheltered against the 
northern Limb. 

To the E. of the Yu ling and Chari mountains, between 3F 40' 
and 3r 50' lut, lie (he Ijtnk-poo, the Clmpee dBake-tson-psoo, 
;iihI the i urook-yomtboo lakes. 'I'he latter lias two streams 
flowiim out of it, one of which runs a considerable distance S. 

J be plain in which these waters are found is more than 3 : of let 
in length, and 20 geographical mites in breadth, lieing richly 
watered by sundry streams. It is a very favourite liaunt of the 
Mongol nomad cs, who frequently proaed to L’hassa to render 
lien i age to the Pont iff; yet there is unsettled population. Farther 
"■i * 11 ,l swowl but narrow valley, and about 33° 3a' lat., the 
Uiirou-bokoti and Kirsak lakes are situated. Tbo latter is re mark - 
able for its giving rise to n considerable tributary of the Djangbo. 

Jlie next valley is much larger, and is traversed by a beautiful 
stream, which, uniting with another issuing from the lake Itaroim- 
ebakoii, fonu tlie Sanke tributary of tlie Xfeangbo. At the lo ad 
of this valley, bordered by the Dsatin, Pooloug-chuiig tung, and 
Macrboo mount nine, is the Lc© lake. 

Between the fUum and Ekir lakes tlwre arc no less than six 
smaller ones to the S. of the stream by which both are joined, and 
nine to the North, so that the whole district during heavy rains 
presents one sheet of water for more than 80 geographical miles, 
lb ‘ water is, however, brackish j and the environs have nothing 
of tlie smiling aspect of tlie 8. The shores are therefore little 
visited, and the same stillness prevails ns in Ibe north-western 
parts. The Ekir is next in extent to the Fnhun, and is very rich 
in the finny tribe. 

Farther E., nearly in the same Latitude, is one of the rivers 
which, after traversing some 40 geographical miles of steppes on 
the coniines of the desert, loses itself in the gaud. The Tutikin- 
yomso, the Tuukong, the Anedsai, the Taksai-rake, and the 
Nmnlo-sa lakes, follow each other successively in a north-eastern 
direction towards the great lenkiri The 1 tlisfce latter aru aur- 
rounded by high mountains which form a kind of amphitheatre, 

4intl give to the whole a very grand appearance* Immediately S. 
of them the rar-koudeanpo ruins through a broad valley, after 
having comiDTiiiicatedt by means of the first, with tlie leukiri. 

J fii> is one of the fertile mu1 more genial ipote so much nought 
after by the Duui Mongob. It b sheltered on three sides* the 
pastures on t lie bunks of tlie river being extremely rich* ami 
extending over a k’uiisidenible ground near the great lake, 
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The lakes in the S. arc so small as scarcely to deserve not in, 3 , 
The Daangho is the great river* broad* deep, rapid, and dc^True- 
p tive T koldliig its loujesHe coui^e through the central part of the 
immtry, and comp rising in its valley all the civilization of the 
Bam-hin-Krdeni. The principal source lies to tin- S.K. of die 
Mapama t in laL 29 1 I0\ at t3n a foist of the I^tiidmukcpoo peak. 
Three differ cot rivulets unite into one stream, and are joined at 
wmi! distance thence by another. This h the mighty Tamil- 
J3songbo in its infancy. Directly E. of the Mapima another branch 
an^s which is frequently confounded with the former; mid having 
united with the Iveang Eea-Somca, one of the streams from the 
northsm mountains, mingles its wateiv with the parent. 

A few miles eastward, two others, the An-1 mo and Naoop, like¬ 
wise swell the volume of water front the N. Farther E* is a 
spacious valley, the largest in Ud^ung, [containing u network of 
streams which flow into the Xkungho, 

The inhabit uni* in this part* m unlike their western neigh- 
lmur^ t lead u life of comparative case in their tents* made from 
the hair of their favourite yak. 

Beyond du-se rivers the country assumes u more dreary aspect, 
and a considerable sand-plain extends to the E, of the Keutei^c 
inouutaiEis and N- of the Koiighe lake. Through it (low the 
TarpoO, llachin-sopa, ansi the Nakoip brackish steppe rivers. The 
last stream joins the Darook-yom-dsoo at the Nokoi lake. Another 
valley more to the A. has a circular appearance, lie tug surrounded 
by the ClwOroo Ponoroo niouutains to the SL, and some bills to 
the N.., with the f'Inim-dsno teyak lake in the centre. 

Turning S, we find, within 20 miles, four distinct feeders, 
flowing in a north-easterly direction fmm the Himalaya mountains, 
to join it The Krc-t Is by far the most important* as it receives 
several tributaries, and occupied a considerable volley, similar to 
that on the northern Icuiks. 

Farther E. the valley of the Dsangbo h nowhere very broad ; 
chains of mountains approach from the N\ and S, The Sunke 
rises in the NL, and, running btt geographical miles, unites with 
the Daungbo. Some oilier smaller rivets flowing SL subsequent) v 
jot] lit. At the most western of these, bet w een two Ta kes T li m the lirat 
city, Changprang; next follows the Oochoo river; then a smaller 
one fellows; mid on I lie banks of the third h situated Cham- 
imniring. The most eastern town on the northern banks of the 
D&angbrs not far from the frontiers of Khumjul, is Chrosor. 

The river* which come from the *S. are of fur less importance* 
Between them and the lake at the foot of a mountain is the town 
Arichoit* To the E. is an immense chain of snow-capped peaks, 
ttefwaen which flows the Monker tributary t with die city Cluutg- 
hiae. Immediately on the banks of the Dsangbo lie the tawm of 
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Keltiin-paosook nml Liklr 1 he Mandmo, another trihiittfv, has 
*™ other towns fatter &, vi*„ p„ciuim and Cldantac, on its 
Iwnks. hollowing farther the course of Hie Drangbo at Palte, we 
reach the wonderful c lr de eDcompasaiUg the island, on which super- 
stihon and bigotry have erected such magnificent temples, On the 
so Eiih-western part is the city Kwei-nkUnke. 

On the northern side of the D*mgbo almost all the riven are 
tributary to it, and few only flow into the lakes. To the S , nn 
the contrary, many run through frightful chasms into Nepaul 
l>ne nt the principal ones to the W. is the Xecho. which for a 
eons idem l>le distance constitutes the boundary between the two 
countries. Chiron is not far from its northern batiks, and 
.Nmhna on its southern is the fat place under the dominion of 
tlic IfaiHijfri-fcjnlcni. 1 ho N^cbtJj after 3 raving wound Itis wav 
round tin* D;ar;iiiijifli) and (lino moo Ivankina mountains, (low's 
into the Nelco, which has already received the Parer, and on 
whtdl a large city, is situated. The Necte winds its 

wnj towards IfliootuiT, with loudsong upon its hanks. 

The above shows tint Udosong is a hud of takes and rivers, 
nchly irrigated, frequently exposed to inundation from the 
fury of its streams, and uncultivated, excepting on the southern 
banks of the Dsungbo. No Idas than eight chains of mountains 
tun North from the river. Those to the S, are much higher, 
and appear in all their grandeur on the Nepaul frontiers, 
Ihe vtdleys that lie between them are remarkable for their 
fertility. 

An, to which allusion boa been already made, is subdivided 
into—1, Boo rang, the southern part; 2, Sunfeur, the great 
platen u; 3, In mo, the lwrili-easterlv part; and 4, Jongar, the 
northerly desert regions. The cities Dingghie Toongea, Ngialatn, 
Dsiloong, and Tswmgar. are the capitals of as many districts in 
southern [ T iiKii]g + The fortress, Dsegadzejeurig, is built In the 
centre *f the countiy, whence raids dlve^ to Dtmssa* Rhautim, 
and I^ilidnk, The population uf both sides of the river may be cb- 
liniated at about 32*30*000 famil ies, only few of whom live in cities. 

-. hnali e-lo-uni-boo, not far from L hnssn, and tin! residence of 
the lord of the land, in tat 20° 7' and long. 80° A\ is a edition 
fjf convents, containing about 4(10 buildings It is he noted in 
a coosidcralde plain, surrounded by high, sterile mountains, with 
tlm j/sanglwj on the N. side in view. Above 4,000 friars and 
“ F rfomi daily devotion. Hie BancMn*Erdm holds 
liefe hia court in great state, and bis orders are m binding as 
those of any despot in the world. A large manufacture of idols 
is esta Wished* at which the most skilful workmen are employed, 
but there are few laymen* except the servants of the Lima/ A 
Chinese functionary resides here to wutcli tlic proceedings of the 
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priests. Some liQndred mendicant from India and Ncpaul are 
also maintained by the lamia at the public expense. 

XcenUmg, the Chinese Emperor, desired a lute Banchin-Erdcni 
to come to Peking, in order to instruct him in the mysteries of 
Shamanism, hut in reality to grace the latter years of his reign 
with the presence of such a high personage at the capita?, A 
tedious journey with mi immense train and the highest tokens of 
reverence and veneration all along the road, brought [be high 
uriedt to Peking, lie wag there received whh great'honour?, the 
Emperor hecamo his pupil, and the Biiuriiin-Erdcni finally died 
of small-pox. 

TsttN-TBANG, on A\T£mon Tibet. 

Tit,rt Proper is generally subdivided into Wei, the western; 
and Haiti, the eastern part; the latter bordering upon Sefan. The 
former constitutes eight districts nr cantons, via. to tho K. LVsaa ; 
Clianidn, Sliobmido, Pudzoong, Shari, Xe&ngta : and to the W. 
Chase and Kcangin. In Khaiiijul for Poeheu) wo find Kharnbo, 
Gala, Le-ihiuig, Dergha Brag-yak, Di'pma, Gojo, Gyamorang, 
Jntigsutam, Amdo, and Khramdo. To the N. the Dam Mongols 
reign supreme ; to the X many tribes acknowledge the supremacy 
of China, and not that of the Dalai-Lunin. 

Tseen-tsaug borders to the N. on the Siiamo and Kokomor; 
S- on Assam, Birmah, and the territory of tho wild tribes; E. 
on Sefan und Kokonor; and W. on Ihlsang. It extends from 
215 J 20' to 32“ tat, and from 17' 15' to 28° West of Peking. 

The north-eastern part is desert la the latitude of the Ikir 
lake, six small lakes are found to the N, of the Yarkea, a river 
of the stemies. and three to the S. They contain all brackish 
water. 1 ho Pooka lake is a large sheet of water, separated by 
a chain of mountains from the Tcnkiri and the Acbigoj to the 
W. are tlieSiran-losi* and others already mentioned; north want 
are tho Trite and llura; E. is tho ifedok ; and nearly S. of 
these, in the centre of the country, tlic Chaimta Yam-doo, 
and Pasamdso. The Amdso lies in a large valley towards tile 
Birmah frontiers. Near the fountains of the Yellow river, 
though properly belonging to Xokonor, are the Charing and 
Oriug lakes, and a number of .smaller ones, which form in 
spring one large marsh. 'Ilie Yarkea, Petvo, Jkeaetum, the 
Xophoo, and other steppe rivers of smaller size become dry iu 
summer. 

The valley through which the Dsangbo flows in a south¬ 
easterly direction, in many windings, is the largest and most fertile 
in all its course. Crossing from Gbufae-laumhoo eastward, we 
arrive at Choosor on the northern banks. The Kaltew runs into 
it from L'hii&a, which is about i geographical miles due N. 
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from the river. The valley expands here, and we find within a 
very etna!I space the towns of Samce, Sanire, and Ooietannisa, 
with a number of others. To the S. of tiie Dsnngbo, iq the winie* 
*“** 'lusher of cities, as Oitung, Cho^kea-pooran, 

Cbeakar, Y erko, (.'heko, Takpuilaksoi, LeoifcealmiktBa, and 
tmuiy others, so that this tract constitutes the host inhabited nart 
of at] Tibet, in long. 21*50 YV. of Peking, it receives its last 
tributary iq Tibet, viz., the Dsapbo t and then forces its way 
through the lowering nwnntams that separate this cram try from 
Eirmak Not far from its southern bants* Toukcboag, Tak* 
jKiiMC]a + ( hftmlcautl, anil Takjioorfifle* with other cities, are situates! 
ici the smiling meadows, tunning a complete contrast to tbe 
northern regions of snow and sterility. To the N„ on the Daapbo, 
we linil C liuk i\ Chouinnn* J'eti]^wj r and Dsaplarkcng, the latter 
nut fur frum the Jlsaosbo, Tlas Dsapbo forma with the Bud- 
dsangbo a fertile valley. This river rises ill lat. 32 13 , near tile Mctolt 
hike, and receives from the NX a number of tributaries, of 
which the Noicho is the largest. On reaching Choon-t<mg it 
unites with another river, and then runs parallel with the majestic 
■Dsangbo, into which it probably flown. 

In south-wee tent Tibet the Otndfloo, rising in a chain of tnoun- 
ams to the S oi the Dsangbo* fertilises a considerable valley. 
It receives the I^pra-kadion in ltd, 27\ Between these streams 
are many coaatderablo cities, such ns Lapra Lankeug, Senke, 
Mormbonn, and Tntieiigdsong at the confluence. 

Near L linssa a number of small rivers form a regular network, 
i hey are the Tuma and others, the sources of which are at the 
foot of the mountains to the S. of the Tenkiri lake- This river 
receives a great many smaller ones from the E. and Wl, and falls 
into tin; Dsatigbn under tile name of Kaltew. NX, of L'lmssa, 
ietse, Kcltan, Non*) Koughe, Clinmta Oirna, Taijataksa, Loim- 
CBodsong, 1 anktoo, and Pcrudotc, are situated near its hanks. 
Dm valleys through which it flows in the N. are largo, but not 
well cultivated. 

A small rivulet, flowing from the Toopoor lake, constitutes the 
““[J® driver, which commences its south-easterly course 
m 33 3(1 lat. In the 31 J lat, it winds its way to tlie S., through 
luuuy mountains j I’aksong and Tsalsorkeng, the two largest 
Khamjnl, are situated near its bunks. In 
the ltr*)t runs 10 geographical miles EL; and under the 
nanie of the Non enters the wild country of that name. This is 
V* 1 ar S^t stream of Khamju). 

, , ^ a jl a p belongs more nroiierly to Solan. It rises, however, 

in Khmiijiil, in 34° a(p f ^hore it is cal loti Kcrkite. llweivnig 
the name ot D&udso, it runs S.E., passing several cities, of which 
IbKHirtimn appears to lie tlie largest. In about the 30® lat., near 
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the city of Kookoodsoag, it recetree other tributaries, both from 
the v\. and li~, and then runs S., nearly parallel with the Pup- 
, lueniso, until in the 27° 10' it enters Yunnan under the name of 
Lau-tseang. 

The Podugdso rises in Kokonor, and, already become a coudder- 
ab e stream, enters in lat 33 # , KlmmjuL It first runs E. by S. 
half S., and then due E ; but oil reaching Sefnn St change* its 
Hursp to i$.E. !>y S., and is remarkable fur its serpentine windings 
through the mountain ridges. Hen.* and there a cit> is seen 
ueer iU lijiuks. Reaching in the 27“ Yunnan, under the tiniue 
of Kmslui (Golden Sand), the first town is Lin Keanefoo. J he 
Kinsfia is tlio celebrated Yangire-Keang, the largest river in Asia, 
and the second in extent on the globe. Jt is throughout its 
course one of the moat beautiful streams, free „f rock* mid other 
impediments, and is, even in the Kokouor, navigable. No river in 
the world has on its banks so many large dries and such a dense 
population as the Yangtze, ami none exceeds it in commercial, 
national, and political importance; w hilst its historical data no buck 
many centuries, even IwyonU the records of the Nile. 

!n the eastern part* the mountains run N. to S. from the 
Unng and Clinnug lakes down to Bind ah. In Khamiul tJie 
northern parts exhibit the same boldness of mountain scenery 
ns Kokonor, f here is, however, one large valley, called the 
fxoekoo Odso. which coDtaina the richest meadows, and is the 
fernunte jiIkmIc of Kalmuck. Lribeg, 

. T|lL ‘ JoiI ‘troughout the L’hassn district is fertile, and exhibits 
m many spots a great deal ot productiveness, Grains of various 
Rescriptiotis grow almost spontaneously, nnd the site B for the eul- 
ti^tmt, lire so welt chosen, tl.it no bhist can easily destroy the 
harvest. Even at tin- foot of the* mountains the peach and other 
fruits thnve luxuriantly, and timber trees reach a conaidcr- 
a ■!.- height. I he inhabitants of the les* favoured parts, and, 
i * , D£>mftc ^ 3 > look therefore upon I/IiiLSsa (tbe seat of 
t i0 ^ m a paradise: Along ri eh [y-watered tracts 

p-ow beautiful ilowers; and the early spring in "April, produced 

hy ll . ,L , I ? w, ; r , h ! 1 ”7* °[ s™ 111 v ill leys almost entirely sealed 
up, develops beauties which the frozen regions of the desert can 
never possess. 

L’ha&sa, the capital of the country, is situated in an extensive 
valley, in 2lF 30 fat., ill 6' Jung. E. of Greenwich, S. of a small 
river It is surrounded by a stone wail, that also encloses the 
™ d oval mountain Bolala. It U about thirtv le* in circum¬ 
ference with five gates, which receive names from tile countries 
to which they lead ; such as Ladackes, Ncpalee, &c. Four large 

* - n geagrajihi^ Ed, 
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monasteries (Bhraebcong, Lera* Ghaidmi* and Lnmee) arc built 
towards (be four quarters of the world, The regent resides m lire 
centre, the four principal civilians in each of the comers of the* 
city. The hnusts of the people are built of common stone, often 
three stories high. There is not much art shown in their eon- 
struct ion, hut the sculpture* in which the natives excel. Is often 
exquisite. 1 he buildings of the nobles (kah) are very large, and 
can house a hundred individuals, or even more* Outside the 
great temple, parallel with the enclosure, Is the bazaar, which k 
occupied by petty traders. Stratigers, such as Chinese, Nc- 
paulesc, and Casbitteriai** have here their abode ; the wealthier 
eludes of merchants reside beyond it. The streets arc bread. 
All that Tibetan ingenuity or art can produce is shown in the 
temples, 

J he Bo tala hill, bo celebrated amongst the votaries of Lamakm 
as the residence of the Dalai-Lama, has three peaks, and is 
covered with monasteries and palaces. So many sacred objects 
arc hen* accumulated* that it sur|jasscs in wealth Mecca and 
Medina, nnd is visited by pilgrims from all the steppes of Central 
Asia, with occasionally a devotee from China, It shares in gome 
measure its fame with Potato, a Rudhuktkal establishment near 
Chilean* once very gaudy and splendid, hut now verging towards 
decay, 

I lie palace of the Dnlai-Lama itself id called Porgunaslcn 
(|!^ edy), on account of its colour. It lies N.W* of L'hasm, is 
p^7 feet in height, ami has above 10,0U0 apartments, being the 
largest cloister in the world> Its cupolas are gilded in the best 
style i the interior swarms with friary is full of idol a and pages tas, 
and may he looked upon as the greatest stronghold of paganism, 
r Ihe apartments for visitors and devotees are many and spacious, 
and the urn for making tea, to refresh the weary pilgrim* k con¬ 
stantly Ijoiling. There k p perhaps, no spot on die wide globe 
where so much gold is accumulated for superstitious purposes. 
The offerings are enormous ; the treasury* unlike that of western 
nations, increases every year* and Dalai*Lama, k said to he the 
most opulent individual in existence, A1 (hough a great quantity 
of gold in used in the manufacture of idols, in gilding, and in 
omamenu for superstitious purposes, still the eou&uiuption does 
not equal the increase. A large monastery is especially aligned 
to'the foreign Luma?, who flock thither from ail quarters. In the 
neighbourhood arc runny beautiful gardens, exhibiting all the dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of the Tibetan Horn. Nothing exceeds the 
D^mgheo park* hi led wi tli cedars and ey presses, through which 
the l)&ung-t*ew flows. This k a rapid rmdet, remarkable for 
the beautiful stones found in it, and for its bridge of glazed tiles. 
Here the Dalnklzmm passes the beautiful summer clays jn deep 
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meditation. The Bhmcbung, situated to the W,, contains above 
students. Many magicians are attached to this, as well as 
* monasteries. The Dalai-Lama [Kisses likewise Iwre many 
“ a )' s during 8u®mer, on account of the mngn liken t surrounding 
country. In Sfeunci there k a largo printing-press, where the 
absurdities of Dalaism are perpetuated. 'Hie demand for the 
vo jy E r ^ a *) volume being equivalent to a relic, and 
muni rods of workinon are constantly employed to supply the 
wants of the Tibetans, Kalmucks, and Mongols. There is like- 
wi*e a considerable manufecttire of idols, incense, and wax caudles, 
which are exported from Tibet to China, and prove a fertile 
sonrre of ran to the hierarchy. In the Lera monastery, an 
looking Jikc a bar of imn, is carefully preferred, anil 
t0 an an citradrdhiary wonder. The Dahi-Lama 

repairs to it onco a-year in jiersDiij in onler to dkcourBe on the 
aoctnnes of Shamanism, 


The inhabitants are good gjoldsniitlis, excel in the art of sculp¬ 
ture, cut stones to perfection, weave coarse woollen cloth, ami 
make excellent velvet Many trades, such as tailors and shoe¬ 
makers, are followed here by females exclusively. Women are 
often the principal merchants. As the great emporium for silk 
ami tea from China, L hassa Jiulds the lirst rank in Tibet. It 
exports much gob l m bars, ilb MpcII as tnsinufactur&l; wool* mw 
aod wrought, aid incense. The streets are thronged by mer¬ 
chants mid pilgrims, the latter bringing often their native produce 
to the market, in order to defray the expenses of their journey, 
the stationary inliabitants are not under 50,000, a ] a roe portion 
of whom are priests There are many cities in the ikighlmux- 
tmod, us well as a lame numkr of monasteries. The Chinese 
i\nufi is a separate establishment, and com prises most of the dic- 
iiitnnes sent by the Peking court, ns well its the soldiers, Many 
gw-gwus budding*, porfups unique in tbdr kind, adorn L’hassa, 
5V, d . . r\ 6 throughout Tibet are modelled accordingly, 

i heir idols are tull of expression, and wherever the grotesque and 
colossal form is not required by the tenets of their creed, the 
Tibetans mutate nature very well. They arc, moreover, U 1( j 
jewellers. Their woo lea manufactures resemble felt more than 
ourc loth, arid are m demand in China, and even introduced into 
India Thu velvet made at the capital is celebrated for kautv 
of colour In dyeing textures they excel; there is a peculiar 
gloss mid freshness in their tints, some of which are inimitable 
Their routes arc exquisitely modej the stones are taken from 
the sacred river near L Jiassa, and arc beautiful I v cat C> 1 
cun i el inns, &c., imported from India, aro most careful l vcul „I 
then again exported. J ’ llu 

The most numerous class of strangers resident at the capital 
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are the Nepanlesc, 20t)0 to 3000 of whom have established them- 
. wtvL'S there as jewellers and trailers. A vakeel, sent by the 
Katmundou eoTcrnmeirt, performs also the office of envoy, cor¬ 
responds with the Chinese authorities, and rules orer them. 
1 heir rapacity and cunning are proverbial, and, though tbev are 
very devout, the Tibetans despise them. Yet they ore a tfiriftv 
people, and export much silver and tea to Nepaul, as well a& 
Chinese silks, musk, yak-tails, sable-fura, and gold; for these 
they exchange sugar, sweetmeats, hroadcloths, and European 
inamtliictures, such as glass, cutlery, (fcc. The trade, thong!i not 
extensive, is increasing. The Debraja in Bliootan has monopolised 
the commerce from his dominions to this country, and bis own 
sen ants alone can carry on the trade. These come annually in 
caravans with Indian produce and a few European manufactures. 
The largest trade is earned on with China, whence a necessary 
of lifi*, tea, is received. 'Hie annual caravan from Peking reaches 
l/hassa within nine months. Tea is tlie principal article of import 
iuto Tibet; next to it an* silks of various descriptions, and a few 
cottons. J lie Chinese merchants take in exchange gold, woollens, 
candles, incense, and idols, The whole commerce is not under 
2,1*10,000 taels in value, and is annually augmenting. Die 

Chinese.have *P*end5d establishments at L’hassa, betokening at 

ouee their industry and enterprise. 

Next to the Ne |«ml esc in ini por tauce are the Cashmcriaus. Their 
principal articles of exportation are shawl-wool, silver, gold, and tea; 
in return for which they supply L’haaa with various kinds of dried 
jj™ 11 * provisions, shawls, and certain, descriptions of woollens. 
Inis commerce Ins of late been mueh increased, The merchants 
live under the protection of the Dalai-Lama quite safe, without 
being subject to heavy extortions, and realize considerable profits. 

I he Mongols have many establishments at the capital, mostly 
of a religious nature. They, however, provide the city with skins, 
wool, and live stock, faking in return idols, rosaries, and teas 
I he commerce with the Calmucks is of a similar nature, but on n 
more extensive wale. Caravans come also from Sefan, Kokonor, 
find I urkestan, the latter heitig the conn fry through wliieli ltus- 
sian goods arc conveyed. They have each their resident iner- 
chants, so that the capital is thrown in high hustle during the 

summer months, and much business Is transacted within a short 

time. 

Hie art of writing was introduced into Tibet in the seventh 
century. Hie Miiuesc at an early period mention the Tibetans 
under the name <>f Klteang. They were wild and brave, and 
gave the Ctiiuesc generals much trouble. 

, e J™ their chiefs, bearing of the spread of Tludliuism, de¬ 
spatched his principal adviser to India, in order to make himself 
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acquainted with its tenets. On has return he persuaded his 
sovereign to embrace this religion, and to build a large temple at 
, I.'basai. The tarred hooks imported from Hindustan' were trans¬ 

lated into the native tongue, unci the nation yielded gradually to 
the sway of a priesthood more powerful there than in any other 
enuntry acknowledging Budhumn. Srongdaan Gam bn trans¬ 
planted l iis residence from the sources of the Yarhing, in Kokonor, 
(a tributary of the Ymigtsze,) to L’hossa. A princess of Nepali), 
married to the king of Tibet, did very much for the propagation 
of this religion. She introduced the first images, and ordered 
temples to beratsetl superior to those in her native land. Many 
arc the traditions of this person ill the books of tho Budbuists. 
and to her are ascribed the splendid structures on the Botnla hill. 
The celebrated Tae-taong, of the Tang dynasty (620-fi49), iq- 
formed ot the bravery of this race* and fearing like his precis 
cessors, tbeir inroads, endeavoured to conciliate the good-will of 
Nnjiigdsaii Gam ho, by bestowing upon him his daughter Yun- 
rhmgin marriage. This princess was a learned lady, who not 
only imported into her adopted country the treasures of her 
native literature, but likewise a library'of Blulhuwtical works, 
together with a good many idols. Having erected two temples on 
the same hill at n great expense, the set to work in earnest to 
reform the barbarous habits of the people. Many rude customs 
were aboli-lteii; (iiinfjo literati established themselves at the 
court, and instructed the natives in their language and poetry. 
It became fashionable among the chiefs to bare a smattering of 
Chinese, and many noblemen sent their children to China'for 
education. The king himself received the title of Prince of the 
Western Sea, and acknowledged himself a vassal of the Great 
Lrnpcmr, L he liziiimi adopter! the Clitiiese calendar* introduce! 
nlk manufactures, and imjairtwl paper and ink—a proof of mental 
adviur cement. 

In the ninth century the IJirun worship seems to have obtained 
ft slid firmer footing, The Tang dynasty bad erased to lx* 

Ih overfill, and after it* overthrow the king of Tibet invaded 
China, and returned with an immense booty. This he spent in 
erecting monasteries, and endowing the existing establishment* 
He built the first nine-storied pagodas, from the models he had 
seen m China, and, to render die study of Budhukut more eftre- 
tivc, lie dinretet! the translation of its principal works into the 
vulgar tongue. The most learned men were invited from Hin¬ 
dustan. and every talented individual found favour at his court 
He foul divided their monastic orders into hearers, thinkers 
and preachers; thereby indicating the various de-roes of fa irs’ 
from the noviee to the perfect priest. The country was in « 
(Wishing condition, and every institution displayed vigour- the 
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national annals wtrim carefully present'd; a considerable trade 
was carried on with Turkestan, Ilindostan, and China; and 
the name of Tibet was favourably known in the neighbouring , 
countries. 

Tbas did hut la.-t long, King Tuiim r who reigned ftmn 902- 
925, tilled with indignation at tlio power of the priests com- 
menced a persecution against them. They were butchered, their 
temples destroyed, mid their holy Ijoohs burnt A civil war raged 
throughout the country, and the king divided the land amongst 
his two sons, one retaining iiis residence at L’Iiasmi, another fixing 
his abode at (.'hashc-JoumlK). 

Central Asia, and consequently Tibet also, were in tile tenth 
and eleventh centuries subjected to the most fearful revolutions. 
The rulers of Dsaug were obliged to fly to Ari ; whilst a great 
number of Lauuis sought a refuge in Sefan. From this state the 
country was relieved l*y the Chim e emperor Kublni-Khau, 
who strongly supported the influence of the Daki-Laraa • ami in 
the fifteenth century Shamanism became the ruling religion of 
Central Asia. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, on the decline 
of the power of the Ming princes, the Tibetan nobility, under the 
direction of a spirited giatbo.or king, resumed by main force their 
privileges. The Dalai-Lama was forced to yield, ami Inst much 
of his authority. From this depressed slate'lie endeavoured to 
rescue himself by calling in the aid of the Kokoncr Tartar?, whose 
chief, Kooslie-Ivtian, came with ;t numerous horde, conquered and 
slew the gialho In a pitched battled and declared himself the pro- 
lector and vassal of the Dalai Lima. From this height he was 
subsequently burled by Tsewaug-rnptari. an adventurous Kal¬ 
muck prince, who afterwards attacked and sacked l/linssa. 

1 he celebrated Chinese emperor, Kmighe, hearing of the 
ravage# committed bv these wild nomades ju Tibet, andreniem 
boring that a Dalai-Lima made his court to his father, nflcrcil 
him his priestly homage, and decided in favour of the hierar. hv 
It was evident to him tliat as long as lie had the asceudaocv at 
L Iihs&i lie would a] ho be able to cuntrol the steppes. lie awwtt- 
ingly marched a large army of Tatars from the N. into Tibet 
ami the followers of Tsewang-raptan were expelled. 

Keen lung, emperor of China, resolved at length to aboltsli the 
t+^mpoml power, to make the Dalai-Lima temrcign under the 
stnet Huryeilknce of two ministers Troin i ltina, and to treat Tibet 
henceforth a conquered pro*itact?. 

*Iu 1790 tbe Gborkbos made m irruption into Tibet, and col- 
lected nil ihjiuilLlsc plunder, but, surrounded by the Chinese on 
thoir return, they were obliged to give up the spoiL 

In \Mi\ during the war between Groat Britain and ( bina*. the 
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resident at L*has&a* fearing a Ivoetile demonstration from Imiin, 
besought the emperor to allow him to transport cannon from 
Szechuen* over the high mountains, to Tibet. 

Kcritin was far a short time minister at the court of Tiliet 
(1S45-I84G) i hut he subsequently became governor-general of 
Szeehueti* in this rapacity holding a considerable control over 
Tibet* 

The language of the Tibetans is original, and sufficiently 
proves that this nation is not descended from the same stock as 
the Mongols- Like the Chinese, it admits of no inflexion, has 
many monosyllables* but is lu every respect fuller, marc expres¬ 
sive, and euphonious. The various tribes* though living far from 
each other, exhibit no great difference in dialect. They are the 
K Immba, the inhabitants of Ehumjul j the Potki, natives of 
L daing £ the Brokpa and IJo™i t the Nomades, tkc. to the N. W. 
of Uimm ; the Naripa, in Lahdak, mid Baltistan* ami the Lhopa* 
who live In the S«* towards Bhootan. Hie literature is bulky, but 
the contents are very meagre* Most of the works are of a reli¬ 
gious nature* and for the greater part arc mere translations from 
lludhuistlcal books. As the Pali engrosses the attention of the’ 
marc intelligent part of the community, native literature has 
found very little favour. 

ITie numerous tribes which inhabit the maun tain recesses speak 
languages not connected with the Tibetan. They possess no 
alphabet, nor do they in any way show their connexion with the 
southern or Miaoutazv races by their vocabulary. 

Shamanism* in all essential (tarts* resembles Budhuism ; tbe 
ritual is the same, and the priuci|wri difference tourists in the in¬ 
carnations. At the head of all stands the Dalai Lama* the very 
essence of Budha, Hie Banehin-Erdeni ranks next, arid likewise 
posse ^ses savereipi power, Of far inferior rank is the Taranath- 
Lama in the \V. t and the three leading priests of the red sect, 
vtz.* the Lam Rinibochay, Ijuh Nawaogranmghi* and Lam 
Ghassatoo ; the three Shamars in Bhnotam 

Oji the death of the Dalai-Lama the Ranch in-Erdeni becomes 
virtually the regent. The ceremony which then takes piaee is 
of the most costly and magnificent description, Tim Chinese 
authorities set to work in order to obtain the choice of a successor 
from a family favourable to the imperial rule, ami no intrigues 
are spared in order to effect this purpose. Three years, how¬ 
ever* are passed ill prayers and ceremonies before ascertaining 
upon whom the incarnation I ins fallen, and three Lamas, de¬ 
fended from hereditary families at Uhsssa* are nominated" for 
this purpose. The choice is referred to tbe Banclmi-Erdom* to 
the conned at L’luuaa, and finally to the Emperor of China far 
acceptance, and generally falls upon a child. 
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TIm Bauch in-Erdeni keeps up much leas state, but the choice 
of bin successor is made in a similar maimer. 

The Lumas are dressed iri a vest of woollen doth, with white 
sleeves* of a saffron colour* a large mantle resembling a shawl* 
a belt, and huge IkjoU lined with fur. The head is shaven, but 
they nee a warm grotesque-looking cap, to protect themselves 
against the rigour of the winter. 

The next person in authority to the Lama is the Kalb, whose 
functions are both temporal and spiritual, and who performs the 
duties of the Lama during his minority. He has a council of 
four shubbahs or minister* under him, who deliberate upon all 
aflaira of state* They are the creatures of the Chinese, and re¬ 
ceive a salary from them, "Jlaere arc two debs (sheodebs), or 
governors; one for L'hagsa and the other for the country at large. 
The Ffamupems superintend the financial matters, and the Bukhay 
is the commauder-in-chief. There are, moreover, mugUtrate^, 
and aoang-pootis or collectors, and local governors. Tibet is 
said to maintain an army of above 60,000 men, a considerable 
part of w inch consists of cavalry* To explain this anomaly, wo 
may observe that the great majority of these troops are nouiadcs 
front the N ;n w ho perform military service as a kind of militia. 

The punisbments bylaw are very severe in Tibet, but are often 
evaded by the rich, 

A white scarf, of the thinnest talk texture, is used on all occa¬ 
sions of ceremony, to be presented to friends and relations* and 
even a letter of ceremony cannot be sent without this appendage* 
Since the Chinese have taken po^c&diui of the country* a regular 
code of ceremonies lias been instituted, iu the observance of 
Which the natives arc as tenacious us their teachers. 

The ministers (tachin) scut every third year from Peking to 
L’lntSrU are in variably Mandious, often near relations of the 
Emperor, or statesmen who possess his entire confidence* They 
correspond in all important matters direct with their imperial 
nuL-ter p and are intrusted with unlimited jsowgis. 

For form’s sake they consult with die DukiULama and his 
council, hut iu case of need address themselves to the Governor- 
General of Szectmen for troops, mmuumdon* and supplies. Tim 
civil establishment is very insignificant, consisting of u secretary 
junla few clerks and interpreters. The Chinese military force is 
only 646 rank and file at L’bassa; 782 at ClKithe-loumboo, 
ringri, and Keang ; and along the road, to keep up the com¬ 
munication with China, about 3000 more regular troojis. But a 
vet^ strong corps of Dam Mongols, under the direct influence of 
the Chinese adminis! ration, encamps near the capital, and at the 
command of the resident* these boisterous liarbarians arc ready 
to pour into the cily and invest the palaces of the priests. The 
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rulers of Nepnul appear submissive to the Chinese court, and 
regularly send tribute to Peking. When, in 1816, (he English in- 
* vaded Nepniil* the latter -uppliCBtcd help from the Chinese, who 
assembled a considerable force on the frontiers. The total defeat of 
the Nepauleac prevented however their advance- Daring the lute 
Anglo-Chineae war (1840) the Nepattlese are said to have offered 
to mrade Indio ; an offer which was not accepted, but Chinese 
rank and orders have since been conferred on the Nepal i lose 
Rajah ns well ns his envoys. For ‘ military purposes Tibet is 
divided into 1 24 encampments or carbons, each of which has to 
furnish its contingent. T lie Chinese soldiers are regularly relieved 
from SEtrehtien, but ninny die in Tibet. 

The Mandioo dynasty will not easily give np their dominion 
over Tibet, for on it depends the control over the Mongols, and on 
this tile existence of the monarchy. Before Chinese influence 
prevailed in I/hnssa, the Kalmucks and Mongols were constantly 

? lotting against. the imperial authority, but so Goon as the DuTa{- 
*:i ma became subservient to the Emperor, peace and quiet 
ensued amongst the rudest tribes. This metamorphosis of the 
most unruly horde# of Mongolia and Simgeria into the most 
obedient subjects, ia perhaps without a parallel in history* 

Sc f hit or StKifan borders to the N. on Kokonor, to the S, on the 
territory of the Non and other wild tribes, fo the E. on the 
Chinsc provinces Szechticn and Kiiiisuli p and to the \Y, on 
Tibet; extending thus about N 3 of lat., from 28 1 to 36°* The 
Yangtsuc (Kiusbu nr Booreit^ew') and its tributary, the Yarlnng- 
kenng, are the principal rivers. The sources of the Yang !sec are 
in 33* let. (I fri West, Peking), at the (lionr-koole mountains. 
Its principal branch is called Cliodnak or the IJih-shtumy (Black 
water) by the Chinese* In picturesque grandeur no river in tlie 
world surpasses the Yangtze. 

The valley along the banks of this? river constitutes the most 
fertile part of the whole country, rich in pas|ures t and an excel¬ 
lent soil. Many towns adorn its hanks* and they increase in 
the 3S a of tat-, where the country is less wild, and the valleys 
bucotue more and inure wide. (lionkor, Tart Iter 8. Kutikuod- 
emtgp and Fu, the most southern, are worthy of mention. The 
river is ill the 32 21 ]hl already of considerable breadth- Towards 
Yunnan the am all places Toukerdsong and Chin tarn lie on its 
banks* anti these may he looked upon as the principal fortresses 
towards China The inhabitants there call themselves Mong, and 
are a tribe of Miacnitsze. 

The ton-teang runs near the boundary in the direction of 
Tibet. The territory between the two rivers is traversed by a 
mountain chain. Several tribes which have not yet adopted 
Shamanism* such os the Latorts* farther S. tlm Pomsara&j and the 
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DjancIoB, live there, of whom the people of Scfkti themselves 
know very little. 

To the Charing and Oring lakes, in the NAY,, we have already 
adverted, They are a continuation of the numerous Kokonor 
waters, and he m a very largo plain, the abode of ncuuades. 
1 wo small rivers mu from the S, into the Oritig. 

, Hwangho we have also alluded, though properly rising 

ni Kokonor, not tar N. of the Oring lake, one of the brandies 
.communicating even with its waters, which has given rise to 
the belief of its flowing from the lake. It describe* in Sefmi n 
curve, as far isouth as the .13° 30', round a nuns of mountain, 
each »f which semis its tribute, so that above 30 streams fall into 
it mi both shies, the valley through which it runs being very deep 
Ibrec nyers coming from the S.E., the Ton,Tcmlato, and Soora’ 
likewise join it. Having now become a considerable stream, and 
reached in its easterly course the 15” W, Peking, it all of a sudden 
turns N,\\. < In both banks there is much pasture ground, 

but farther North crags and rocks overtop the banks. The whole 
of the territory to the E. is of a similar nature, until approaching 
J\jt!ii&uh f where it becomei moro flaL 

Of n better description is the region & of t l,e Hwangho, which 
may be called Sefan Proper. Tlie mountains arc relieved by 
smiling valleys, adorned with numberless temples. The country 
is so promising that the Emperor Keen lung was tempted to iucor- 
porate a part of it withSasdinen, under the pretence of &ecurine 
the frontier, ° 


Tim Varlnngkcang (White River), the largest tributary of the 
KuisEiu, uiiiJer Llte natu^ of the Tsuchoo, rises in the neighbour- 
huad ot the Onng lake, lluvi ng received whilst running 8 E n 
"rpt many tributaries, it lakes in the 32° ht the name of 
Mmcho s and miming due S forma, for a short distance, the 
boundary between Scfan and Szcriiucn. In about the 26°, where 
tlie Kindi a all on a sudden turns to the E., it flows Into it. 
Hot ween it and the Kinsha is the Wooleaug, rising on the Pod- 
UmU mountains in the 31* lab, with tin* cities Tabkcrdsone and 
Larkentiiig on its banks, 

cached Tatsecndoo, in ht 30° 8 J 24", and long. 
I 10 \\ I eking, wc arrive at tbe Qiioeae militaiy froa* 
tit-r stdtmti, whence troop and carurwus siurt for J ibeL It | JEW 
nTy good trails awl ismlwrrwis* well fortified in tbe Clilmso wav ■ 
Tliei e fitru about ;>0*OOQ hihabitmits. Largs fairs aro annually Iraid 
herop at wliieh .l articles of exportation and imiiurtatiojj to and 

■1 W U r m * ht tQ nmifcet. About 23 geographical 

milesAV. ot it Hows the Writing Keang (White River). This 
river iflcro$=^l m summer and autumn in bout** hut in winter 
and spring by a flying bridge, on account of ih-ur rapidi. The forty 
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is at a place called Bannajooesou (Chime? too, or middle ferry), 
and a Chinese officer is here stationed as a guard, as well as a 
* collector of duties. In this solitude is the cradle of the Tibetan 
raw, where their ancestors lived, formed the nucleus of their 
empire, and thence subjected the country N. and \\ r . It is, how- 
evur, remarkable tliat the first king was'descended from a Foreign 
race, Gnefitbree-zcngo, the son of Makkeaha, the queen of Hm- 
riostan, He was firet exposed as an infant, then taken under the 
protection of lumUmen, and subsequently raised to be their chief 
nnd leader, i hey seem to have led a raring life, and, if the 
history of China speaks true, gloried in making inroads upon their 
neighbours. 

The road now turns Ef.W^ and the first remarkable place 
through which it lends is Mukctmdsong. From hence the real 
difficulties of the journey commence, and the traveller haa not 
merely to contend with ifie elements and the evils of nature, hut 
witli robbers. The Chinese government has most laudably 
exerted itself to control these freebooters, who nevertheless 
pi mirier whole caravans. The largest army in those narrow defiles 
L-au scarcely prevent iking surprised. 'On the Tho-laiigkung 
mountains the air is so rarefied that travellers complain of giddi¬ 
ness. and th* blood often issues through the pores of the body. 
Many die in consequence suddenly, while others are unable to 
iii'ii i", and are left to their fate by their more fortunate com-. 
paiHons. 

Tim next large place on the route is Lethang, which contains 
about 2000 inhabitants, mostly Tibetans, under the immediate 
government of a fauna. This is one of the jiriin-ipril ikisscs, ;md 
is therefore strongly garrisoned. 

„ tart her on there it re still a few f muses, as for instance at 
Ngcwn-mang-saag, and other places : but the whole region be¬ 
comes gradually more desolate; uo living creature, not even an 
eagle, is to la; seen, and the frost maintains, in deathlike silence, 
its undisputed empire. No provisions are procurable at tile intcr- 
rocdiate stations; and those who do not rapidly pass on are sure 
to be buried under ice and snow. The travellers slt*p under felt 
touts, which form but an insufficient protection against the cold, 
The least noise detaches large masses of snow, and the travellers 
proceed therefore with the utmost silence. 

Having crossed the Clmrlai mountains, the traveller emerges 
into a more fertile country. Trees nnd verdure and living beings 
greet hia eye: and the soil is cultivated tn some spots, 

'The road leading S.W, finally brings iho traveller to Bsthdfag 
(Pa in Chinese)) a considerable settlement to the E of the Kiu- 
cha, Tilts luwo lies in a very extensive valley, forming a total 
contrast to ihe regions hitherto traversed. 
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Tlie Chinese government tins during more than a century been 
in iHtesession of this place, and ruled the surrounding country by 
unlive utncers, acting under the direction of a mandarin. The 
do mini on of this functionary is firmly established, as lie fas in 
employ a number of the Lamas. These become, therefore, the 
Strongest advocate* of Chinese rule, and inculcate upon the inha- 
bifcmta m | >1 o t u suhmhsiuiL 

Following along the rocky Links of the Kin-slut, the path leads 
tu the terry, which forms a very difficult transit. After having 
traversed the lofty Nin-tsing mountain the traveller arrives in 
the territory of the Duki-Lam*. The first place in this new 
country is Naiitun, where a fair is immiaflv held, to promote tin* 
commerce between t 'Jiinrt and Tibet. 

Instead of passing through the country of the aboriginal tribe* 
the ram now turns N., until reaching Taiamdo Khani (the Chang- 
too of the ClniKwe). This is situated on an ami of the Lant- 
in a miserable country under the government of one of the 
Ku-tuehtoos, who Inis a host of Gylongs under Ids sway, Thera are 
here many temples, and one dedicated to ttie Emperor of China, 
i lie Aorthem part, Luton, consists of extensive pasturages, and 
several tnbes of Mongols make this territory their constant abode. 

» tie a,, which borders on Birmali ami Vunnan, is very little 
known. A small state. Ambon, consisting of fourteen cantons is 
here found. lie inhabitants exhibit excellent specimens of 
i ibetnn civilisation, are as priest-ridden as their brethren, 
ktmly the lawn of Ihidhiiisiii with the utmost attention and 
appear to possen good natural talents. Several of the most dis¬ 
tinguished J^irnns were bom in this country, mid some have even 
been raised to the throne of L'hussm Kahung, another smiill 
district lit the neighbourimod, is inhabited bv n very industrious 
agricultural race. S. W. dwell the wild 1 Hot Ira tribes, a race of 
the most determined savages, against whom all efforts of dviliza- 
t'oii have availed nothing. They live iu their mountain fast- 
nesjies, as far as Assam, and disdain every foreign yoke. 

A float, peas, rhubarb, aurl a few vegetables, are grown in 
oetan, I ruit-trees and even vines, thrive iu sheltered situations 
but timber trees arc seldom found. ’Hie horses are good, and 
the country exports excellent mules. The yak is aka fount ia 
great perfection, and the sheep arc numerous, and remarkable for 
t *? ir eDM ™ < J u ? tn, l 3 ' 'He camel is seen in the N. The moun- 
auis ara rich iu metallic treasures, and some iron, copper, silver, 
and gold ara obtained fmm the mines. 

Sejdn (or tf extern Foreigner) is the name under which the 

mintrv ic r r_ j*** „ » 
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abodes, mad. builds towns. This h the least numerous, and occu¬ 
pies the southern unit central ports. More spread Is the second 
race, not differing from the hordes of Kokonor, who always travel 
about in search of pasture, live in felt tents, and are in tins re¬ 
spect Tatars in the fullest sen^e of the word, They live on meat, 
which they frequently eat raw, and dress in sheep skins* or a kind 
of woollen manufactured by their wires- Indigenous hemp fur- 
uisbes them likewise witEi materials for making a kind of coarse 
but durable texture. The greatest art of the men consists in 
forging arms of the best tempered steel and framing graceful 
helm Ltd. The smallpox aweejJS away annually thousands from 
among them* and a person attacked is forthwith separated from 
all human society. In Llins&a there is a hospital for patients of 
tills description, but the remedies applied frame often worse than 
the disease, and few survive them. 

The Chinese di^tingoisb the Sefanere into Hwang (yellow) and 
llili (blacky from the colour of their tents* The latter arc by 
fur the most numerous and powerful. Though they hare uo 
fixed dwidHugs, the pasture grounds of the nqmade* are carefully 
marked off, to prevent quarrels among the various tribes. Over 
each a nominal chief holds, rule, who, in ease of encroachment, 
has the right of complaining to the governors of Saeehueu and 
Shen-ie. The principal districts (Toosze), commencing in the 
JC* according to the Chinese nomenclature, are Muog*k3-keiN 
Liu-tswm, Cnun-ko-chingi Ko-urh-sze, Ku-urWbo-woo p Ke-urh- 
kLin-iuin-ma-^ioo, Ko-urh-kuug-chl, KB-urli-plb-lc, Sbang-chen- 
ttiy T Hu-chen*tny, 1I wu-suli-maouyft* La-k wan, Yu-ming-ehing, 
with more than one hundred others, dispersal in the valley* m 
part of the country. 

Tibet was long known to the Western world under the name of 
Taiu/$tit. The indefatigable Marco Polo was the first who gave 
some Credible account of these unknown region* Next to him 
the celebrated Andnida, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, visited Tibet from India. On this occasion he dis¬ 
covered the sources of the Ganges (Ganga ?)< . The Capuchin tui^ 
riun at L'ha&ai and other places existed until the middle of the 
Ij^t century. As many of the rites practised hy the Burnish 
missionaries resembled those of Shamanism, the ini =sionariea were 
at first looked upon as Lamas of the W. Thu missionaries pos* 
sensed chapels and monasteries sn several puts* and also in 
Nepaul. Since their disappearance the connexion with lius-iu 
ha* in some measure been opened : but nothing has yet been 
published on thin subject to throw light upon its nature. Mcj*n- 
durli; the enterprising traveller, traversed the land in the pay of 
]jb government Sli ruder, a Gcrmau Protestant missionary, sent 
f rU m Calcutta, compiled a dictionary. More distinguished in 
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this field ivas tire Hungarian* Csoma de Kosroes, who lived many 
veflrg in the country. Jn useful researches no one exceeded 
MoorcrofL Since the establishment of the sanitary stations near 
the frontier* many Lours have been undertaken by British officers, 
mid some have returned with valuable information, principally 
relating to LJtduk, Mention might also he made of Turner's 
embassy to Chaalw-lo-umboo and Abdul Roesol’s account of 
llbet. The Chinese also have published statistical accounts and 
vocabularies of the language. 

4 Guorgii Alphafcetuni Ttbotamim 1 is an extraordinary work. 
The concerns of the mission ure best described by At. Herrera’s 
11 HcprcietiUdon sobre el estado actual de la mission de Thibet.” 
Desrideri'u notes may be read with advantage. Du Haldol work 
on China, as well m Klaproth's Eemarks and Hamilton's "East 
India Gazetteer,’ contain important remarks. The Tfumang- 
3sctsL:n t nr Mongolian annals, throw' some light upon die history, 
and the Chinese Heporitorj has some verj 1 good articles on the 
country. The Chinese map recently published appears to be the 
bc^t, as, «hice the survey executed at the beginning of the hist 
century by K&jigbe, very essential addition* have been made; and 
in the 4 Tat-eiog hwaytecn 1 some statistical account* of the country 
are found* J 


^ \ -Notes on fh$ Physical Geography of fafaftM.—Extracted 
Irum the Letters of Colonel Von W ildexhhltii, late Prussian 
CmviiiI-General in Syria, addressed to A. Pctemiann, Esq,, 
Hon, Mem, of the Googr. Society of Berlin* &c. 

[Rod Jutitr S5 k XH$>} 

It is well known that part of the Dead Sea cun be seen from 
the Mount of Olives; and I confess chut |he appearance scarcely 
justifies our assuming so great a depression as it really proves 
to be. It k only when you gradually descend from Bcthaoia, and 
more especially from Jericho, that you are aware of a continued, 
though scarcely perceptible, descent. You hero advance in a 
perfect: but greatly inclined plane* The reverse of this takes place 
with respect to tile Lake of Tiberias, From the top of Mount 
Tabor you see both thu Bay oi r Acre and the Lake of Tiberias 
(tiie northern extremity): you also ran trace the eour.fc of the 
Jordan to the S. of the lake, not the river itself; but the deep 
channel through which it dows is strongly marked on the plain. 

ihc plain at the foot of Mount Tabor, extending towards the 
Lake of Tiberias and the battle-field, is apparently hut little 
elevated above the level of the sea- In riding from Mount 
labor through Khau-el-Tudjar toward* Tabarieh, a deep valley 
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opens, which appears to be much more depressed than 
32$ feet* ns calculated by Sy moods. taking into consideration 
the entire formation of the land between the Mediterranean and 
the Lake of Tiberhis. Any one who has been in these parts (and 
1 hare discussed this point with many travellers) will coincide in 
this opinion. I know tio better instance of that descent to the 
shores of the Lake of Tiberias than the road between Optcdiina 
and Trieste. Here Trieste and the sea appear to be almost under 
the feet of the traveller j and the same thing takes place with 
Tabari eh and the Lake of Gcnncsarcth. I employed almost three- 
quarters of an hour In the descent llie road is winding brut 
excellent, and sometime? very precipitous* and my horse was 
strong and fleet; it would therefore appear that there is no very 
considerable error in nty measurement of this place ( = #45* fleet 
betow |he level of the Mediterranean). There can be but little 
difficulty, considering all that has been done* in determining these 
points in such part? of the Valley of the Jordan* as wdT as in 
such of the Wady cl Arabah* m are on a level wi th ibe sea ; 
anti I anxiously hope for au opportunity of accomphshing this. I 
well know that at Jacobi Bridge [ was not far from such a punt, 
and I therefore endeavoured to follow the course of the river in a 
southern direction* 1 soon discovered, however* that this attempt 
exposed me la the I ass of my barometer * and 1 proceeded only for 
three-quarters of an hour unlit I came to a mill* near which, on the 
eastern bank of the river* there is a square fort, which had been 
constructed by the emsadenu Here the Jordan (30 paces 
broad at Jacob's Bridge—the bridge as rebuilt by Jozair Pasha 
Is 45 paces long) rushed headlong (and divided into many arms) at 
bo rapid a rate that it might well bo compared to a continuous 
waterfall. The banks were covered with vegetation, so thick ns 
almost to conceal it Although I can trust to my bodily strength. 
I did not venture to bathe below the bridge ; and as the river 
above it is marshy* I chose for that purpose a canal about feet 
deep, which conducts the water to a mill with much less Fall. 
But even here J found the current so strong that* to prevent irtv 
being carried away* l was obliged to hold by the overhanging 
boughs, and dill not care how soon I left ihat unpleasant position, 
I had sufficient opportunity to ascertain that the river is almost 
stagnant from Lake Huteh to the bridge; anti i had there some 
tolerably good angling. Tlie marshy nature of tile lake (Hulch l, 
and the fact of its surface extending over a greater or less portion 
of its bed, according to the season trf the year* makes it impossible 
to determine its form and size with accuracy. 1 

" According lo tin? lalc AfUfrkftH nirrey r^a feet Sw ulfo 1 Joarofii of 1 &b 
. Gnffnplifra'l Society/ I8i8 p a*l> and for Efccurtick* h\ Dj\ Robin** 
^aul Mr. FtterBUD.—Ed, 
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From Jfjtr fit:not Yakub (Jacob’s Bridge) yoll tide, at quick 
pace, uphill for about j of an hour, when the valley of the Jordan 
widens* Up to this point it was about £ an hour wide, and formed 
by hilU from 40G to 50i> feet high, covered with brushwood. 
On the top of the last height of the western border of the valley, 
about 2000 feet from the outlet of the Jordan, and 200 paces from 
the Jordan itself towards the W +l without correction of the 
ueedkv— 

Outlet of the Jordan from the lake bore N + 15" E. 

Highest point of Jebel el Sheikh K. 34* E. 

Greatest width of the lake, from N. 15" W, to X. 3G° E* 

Tell Keifsftr (appnrcEitly an artificial mound on the lake). X, 4 C W* 

Castle Him in (in the Hind ZJ* harah f belonging to the noble family 
of MdiajumkbebBey), X. 30 \V m 

Close to the Jordan, duo E. from this spot, on the right, i. * + 
the eastern hank of the river, is a tower; \ an hour from here to 
Tell Keissar. The bed of the lake is about 2 hours (of 4 geo. 
miles) wide. The lake is full of aquatic plants. To the W, occurs 
the low mountain-range of Blad Bsharah^ aucl magnificent fields 
of wheat extend to its foot. 

From the bridge to Tell Krissar, J of an hour. 

From Tell Kt'ismr: JeWI Sheikh (highest point) X. 31: A\\ 

Hum*, N. 42 W. 

Direction of the shore uf ike lake to Am*el- 
MtUaho, X + 42 ‘ W. 

Gullet of the Jordan, ami direction of the shore 
toward.* !f t S. 34° E. 

Proceeded along the bank towards Hmin and Am-ehMella&a, 
for 35 minutes. Here (after 35 minutes), is the widest expanse 
of the lake, which L estimate at hours. The western shore of 
the lake is ftatj covered with reeds, ami marshy. On the eastern 
occurs a range of steep heights, the continuation of which forms 
the eastern border of the Jordan valley. From this point to Ain el- 
J/p//aAa, J hour; three Tells (artificial mounds) on the shore of 
the lake. From that widest part the road to Ain-d-Mellaka 
turns BL 52 \V : ruined village and mill; rapid streams Hawing 
to the lake. The sea of reeds began this season (241 h April) at 
Ain-el-Melkikfl, I understand that m whiter water is solid to 
stand for 2 2 geo, miles beyond Ain-cl-Mellaka. From Am-el- 
Mcllaku to the end of the sea of reeds and the beginning of 
meadows I hour. Here you change the direction you have hitherto 
followed, and turn eastward taw arils Ran his: then meadows and 
rice-fields. From the point where the sea of needs ends tcT Nakr-el - 
Haifa f 14 hour: (confluence of the i/ovdemy) ; from thence to a 
magnificent Human bridge across the Nahr llatbang (which may 
be considered ns the true Jordan), 1 hour. From thence to Toll- 
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el-Ka/fy, 2 hours. The Kafaat (castle) Bamat is 11 hour dis¬ 
tant from Tdf-t-l-Kadij (steep ascent ); Banias itself, 1 hour : 
bearing E. S. 

Diitancc. lit’irinp. 

Majdet, village, 1 ) U. N. 72* K. 
JHAora, Id. 1 h. K. 71 '5 E. 

ITuno wr, mins, ^ h. N. 87' J E. 

flavrit, id. 2 h, F. 34 S. 

AtthHitnid ,village 1 li. E. 43 ? S. 

Z<wura, id. I b, a, 10 = w. 


From Castle Bnmas, 


In iMtfl <S7 \eikh 


Apparent western point of thu lake 
from JTulah to Ain el .Vr Uahn 
fjititle ffit nil) 

AbiL village, about -1 )i. 

{ihngar , vilS., ,, 2+ li. 


S, 33° W. 

S. 7 {? W. 
W. 81* N. 
W. N. 

Snradu, 3 li. beyond tti« ln*t. W. 71° - 5 N. 

K.ufret Sheba t 1 h. (in .lebel Shcikli). .36 X. 


Knfrrt 

'Ilia following villages arc said to be in JcM-d-ShmMti but they 
are not visible:—Kcfr-l I atnmeh, Hubbarieb, Mi mis, SLvoui, 
Kfei, Ainata, Resbeia, Ain-fit, Bkeifu, Aina, KeFr-kouk, Jramu, 
llaurassn (ruins), Kefr-Durii (ruins), Rthitdeh, Glm gar. 

In Zttoura and Glingur the inhabitants arc Kussainam, the only 
ones in this district, and probably in the whole of Southern Syria. 

I have yet to observe, that I do not at nil agree with Dr. Roinfr 
to» % when he says that future researches idonc will enable us to 
determine the elevation of above the^ sen, *ince the 

estimates winch liad been made hitherto raise it jar too high. 1 
believe that it is exactly on this point dial I can refer to my 
section of the country between Beyratli and Damascus with more 
confidence titan on any other observations; liet-aiiso in this ease 1 
bail die use of one of Eck ling’s Iijrpsoieaters, which luul been 


(at g o clock in the morning, i s o ciock ai noun, aim u -»■ »■ 
tbu ovetitng). Although I have loft all my books and papers in 
Syria, T still find from some notes that 1 calculated Baalbek at 


an elevation of 3332 34 {Paris feet) by means of the barometer. 
Schubert's estimate is 3572 feet; Russcggers, 34% feet; con- 
Hcaueatly the greatest variation is only 240 feet I do not ^ 
why—the tuppontum of Dr. BobLnecm not liciog pmved-we 
should all of us have been wrong* . x 

Mere inspection shows that El Bckna, or liukaah, is a lugb 
plain; and more especially the circumstance, that m order to 
defend into it oik* hour is sufficient to get from the highest foot 
of the Lebanon to Meheft, on the Damascus road ; and that toot 
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is 5032 3 feet high* according to my calculations. Hie date-tree 
groH'S neither in the Bukaa/t nor nt Damascus ; but there are 
some beautiful specimens of it in tie Lebanon, at an elevation of * 
almost 2000 feet (at A in-A iioub and tter^l-Kammar)* In winter 
the snow often remains lying for days together in the Bu&aah ; 
while it scarcely covers the ground for a single day on the slope 
of tie Lebanon * faring the eca, even at the height of more than 
3000 feet The surface of the Lcontos ILitUmg, hut commonly 
Katmieh) at the bridge of Afrrf (in the middle of the Butemh, 
and about 5 hours south of Baalbek) was calculated by me at 
2870 feet, by means of the boiling apparatus. I find in my notes 
that from K/uu^l-aknmr to BggRxX one ascends considerably, 
although in the plain ; and that from thence to Maliaka, near 
Zahlek, and down to Msrj, one descends, I do not remember 
whether Hr. Robinson saw the Lcontes anywhere else but at its 
mouth* yet I luive crossed it at four or five different places in tlie 
Bukmh; once at the point where it breaks through the mountain, 
and four nr Eve times at its mouth. In ancient Coclc-byria it 
flaws calmly and quietly, its tied not being narrowed by any 
rocks* and the mass of its water being diminished by innumerable 
canals for the irrigation of the fields ; Tjevertliolc^ it flow?- very 
rapidly. After its entrance into the mountains the Kaswieh 
changes into a niountmn-iorrcntr which precipitates itself from 
rock to lock ; and it is only for about 4 an hour before reaching 
irs mouth* where it issues from the mountains into tlie narrow 
plain along the sea shore, that it again Hows slowly and quietly 
through the meadows. From its month up to its issue from the 
Biikaah and entrance into the Lebanon, there are only seven places 
at which it can lie crossed ; and I understand that it is only at 
these spots that it is possible to approach its banks. These points 
when it can be crossed are* beginning from its mouth, the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

l . Jitr (bridge) rl Kamitth* close to the sea ; on the road be¬ 
tween Saida and Tut. 

2. Jixr el Aha! (said to be at 4 hours* distance from the mouth), 

3 + Jisr el KhardatU We here crossed the river on our way 
from Jerusalem* Naplup, the so-called sources of die Jordan, 
Banins, and Merj Afoun- It was about 30 feet wide, and fell in 
cascades. About 1500 feet perpendicularly above the^ bridge* 
there \s on its northern bank the magnificent castle Kahat ex 
Sehkif (Belfort) iti good repair* We ascended in it in order to 
gVt on to the high plain of the Bind Bxhansh^ which is exclusively 
inhabited by MntmeaUx, According to my barometrical measure¬ 
ment, it appears that the level of the Lcontes is here 524 feet 
above the sen. 
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4. Jisr cl Kfuitueh, said to be at 2 ho tir^- distance above the 
preceding. 

5. Jisr cl Burning 24 hours further tlrnn t.he last. 

6, Jisr el Meskffkara 

7, J**r cl EaramiL They any that at this bridge a considerable 
rivulet, Nuba d Fchtj y Mb into the Kdamieb* 


3/r. Pctcrmann s Note t fffjjtafflfrjp Tej&u/uf Jfa. 

3 Tho followimp Tufwlar Summary 1 had cnmpilrd from published 
wflrk* mi Pil^iine, to *rcofr |tan y « Climatological diagram, which hu since 
Ippwd III 11 IP General Flays! rul Map of PllatilK in if\y 1 Physical Altai/ 
1 e flfdj pretends Id pro ihc priori pal chmctwiiik features of every month, 

Cftmuioloffiait History of (hr Months in Ptilatm*, 

(Progress nf ihc Season* sit Indicated hy that of VcjreifliLQn.) 

Country Tcrdtnl wlLh remng wn | groves tod meadows udomcd 
vriih mmy ibim; nLmDiiil.trn& and pouch-tree in blossom. 

February—In the lower ileuJ warmer |Hii-ts orange-tree laden wiih Him fruit. 

March .—All trees in liil 1 leaf, many in blond. In the lowlands, orange 
MO. lemon tw» Itflerl wish fruit ; (udm-Crw blqHOIU ; barky begins to ripen, 

Afffil .—OJ cinder flowert, arid white mulberry fruit ripens^ barley hjnWi 
wheat lianv.it begins in the. valleys. 



. VanotH fruiu; applet, imirs, plums datra p &e.; alUv* begin to 

ripen, gropes fully not; pumpkins. 

du;/twf E — Principal Jruit month, alkes ripe, 

September. —Commence m*nt of vintage; harvest of the dournt and maize- 
COE Ion end j^m^ranite npcni, 

October,— Month of rinlnye; gathering of cotton : plooghtag anc| WwLiicr 

COmiMdra; pi*tadi In-nuts ripen. 

JYmmbitr.'—Month qf ploughing and in%; rice harvest; fig-trees, of 
which tli ere are tnany varietffff, laden with fruit. 

ZtrtrmbiT. IrtCJ Iam? their leaves; the broiti sand draelale nlairu tod 
own'll become preen pastures. 

(The pro«ding table t sent to CaL von Wildenbracb, w ith the request to 
revtie and correct it from his own personal oWrvalfcfci. J lit reply is ^ fol¬ 
lows ;J— F * 

.... I hope thm tin? following: lilltc table will be of tome UH > tr> vc„ for 
yotlj Citmaloknicnl rrawhi*;. All lUt refera to Erymth and the m coast 

Jdii min/. The country eiron lad blooming heavy rain a and »mn.ia fin 
Sj-ns I never oapertenced rant without llorfflij ; anemone*, MFcbsaa. crocn* 
cycJjniirnt dower; oraegea begin to ripen, ami orange, naVell m dim «jj 
lemon Irew, «C-. <VAW to bloom, i,e., I hey eontinue In bear blossom* hut (tii 
copiously, for in for-t they never tease tu blossom, racept f ar , WQ t , lrw . 
■umtner n.onUtr Nlipw, dark*. plcve« t S |ork», brrnns, rranrt, and wild 
gee» vait the plains; the wodeoefc mo«a lo the nortii in the tniiJdJe of the 
monihr pink, pcnmtuin r and tmiiEc bltwotii* flourish to I he plains throughout 
wyw, as do the cvrlam&ia m ihe motintaSnSr 

iebntary.— Almond, peach-tre™, and liens indin tn full bloom (the 
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almond-inn docs not blossom in January^ as yetj suppose). The a bore.mimed 
tr*M continue I* hloswm l oranges pro ripe; storks, cranw, pluven, starlings, 
unit green plovers a*s4 mldc m it rout flights, and hid he northward* about the m 
middle of the month; zl few q nail s arrive frofli [be Hath; partridges pw 
(midd I Li r>r the month); heavy rams- with Atoms. Toward* the ew of the 
month AAonuu*. (Simoom.: 

All it irrepri, ill the field s r whput and hurley come inIG tar; 
poppies, and a very beautiful pink -coloured Suffer, at well ah n red sort of lily, 
blossom. The palm-tree and the vincgAr-tiCe (Arab, ttfttfclA) art m bloom ,; 
the sugur-ranu (growing wild) P about S feel long p is being sold in ihe streets; 
quails arrive in great fUghu ; rums with thunder-siormi, khamsin. 

April —Pomegranate, rose, and vi ne blossom; oleander I leg i ns, to bloom at 
the end of like month; quads begin To move N. W.; the hind na.il Arrive ; occa¬ 
sional rain"; khumsm. 

j Waif .— Iri the valley of the Jordan, harvest in Ehc beginning nf [he month ; 
rueumbers ripe at this liuie; oleander^ malm, Capert, blossom [1 trough nut 
the month. On the mountains rhododendrons (1 have onfy h-iti rltodixten- 
4rout at an elevation of at lout 5QDO feet) in great beauty ; a|sricot« P ehemea 
(niily at Damascus) ; plums are ripe. T* Bills worm changes inlo a chrysalis; 
the ellliII jc>rry p of which the branches are cut ofr at this time, rviiTuxtiwes them 
4 feet long in a mouth, (tocutu&il and alight mini in the first half nf the 
montli ; they then cease altogether, and until the middle of October no rain 
ever falls un the moutilaiflj. Young partridge# at the end of the month; 
quails and r-rowA disappear. 

June .—Com harvest in the beginning of the month ; dmontls, cucumbers, 
and iOEBO MstlS of pumpkins are ripe; the ifr-eafer appear* in docks towards 
thn end pf the month. 

Jrtf^ —Apples, pears. and peaches ripen, but olives are not mature in this 
month, Li- you Suppose : the dutra are never fit to eat in Syria at this time* 
though they may Lc So at Alexandria. Towanli the end of the month early 
grains and Indian figa are ripe ; at the same frcrlod corn harvest occurs on the 
high bills. 

August. —Figs, grapes,, water-mclcms r\]vn, also walnuts in the plain f and 
olives i [cartridges lay eggs towards the end of the month, 

u 1 .—Later gmp&i and of alt sorts are ripe (at JTiirnapi, 4100 
Paris feet, t here are fourteen iMercnf varielict). H arvest of dour™ and ninixc. 
(1 do- not know rhe time when col ion is gaEhercdj twit I believe that since the 
reocekt pati un of Svria by the Turks, the cultivation of it has almost entirely 
ceased Lik this country".) The puncgrimule ri^’ns at the end of Sc|4emhur p 
IS Well as the Walnut in the high bills. 

October.— Vintage on the balls; about [ha middle of the month the first 
storms with alight ruins occur, In the hills generally eight days earlier than on 
the enusL Sometime*, however! these rains do not begin before November. 
Ploughing and other field preparation depend u pan the quanllty t u well a* the 
period nf the comrnekkeemcn e , of ibc$c rasna. Pomcgimnale» tire ri|>e, and the 
latest sorts of figs {sthittawi} are gathered after the first rain; the quail brgtkkf 
to move S.W. towards (he end of tike month. 

Abrem^.T.—Now ploughing and rive harvest take place. [ have seen rieC- 
Gelds in Syria only near the lake //at/cA. Latest |frapes in the hills. The 
quail migrate* south; the mulberry lose* its leaves tow uni* the end of the 
month ; orange and citran trues put'forth rich bloom at thla Ernie ; heavy ruim 
ami Murmi. 

Drmufef^Thc trees which are not evergreen lose their tcavei; tho 
country is vcrdnnE T Towards Chrislmna the first ripe orahge* are seen; lertum- 
trees Ijcar fruit Throughout the entire yew- (A tree m my garden 
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F»Wnd Ihe frlsnlo supply for my itonschnld, which waj tpry imsidcnilifc ; 
^nd yet, regardless uE' the prat consumption which (W made of it in the 
# kitchen fur sorbets t 1 era mud o, &c. a all wooden utensils, kitchen table*, &c.. 
denied ■frith lemon add.) Woodcock* arrive m th* beginning. but 
*u\\K3 v vtnrfcip crwi« t fieldfares, Im?., not till the middle of Deemtar, 

/tafrh&uail —In ihc Lebanon, except ihe SuiiniR, permanent *now 

only on the highest crest of tbo mountain runout the beginning-of HW« 
AWfstal (the hofy valley), ebove AWiofoW and the cedars, north of the road 
which leads from Bth&mh to A mata f JCJtm^-Akmar, and JtadfeA This 

tnghest mat u Called jtfaW, I estimated the .it of Fvm W JfotnA . hr 

tlm Jiw of w hich There if i peek r pfmrvriI \y of the Some- height, end from 
Jhidijok both peeks aptr ai ihc highest of the Lctaaon t tu 3027-30 i J nn> 
fwt t «* run being fixed ae .977* 5 (by p^muter) Out bo west * m aide the 

snow onh- lie* in the chasms betnccEi ihe rod; a, and It iJuspncem curJv n tho 
end ni Mil)’ FfflTii the surface of the hilts - t but on the eastern ntdo it continues to 
1C on ihEfitrfan even during tho summer months, tsjmiallT whc tl thm has 
™® a “P™* fv\ f though it it then seen atone in stripes of 15 or ’20 square 
rut on at the ffl«t On the plateau of the tannin it lies in the crevice* and 
crater-ill^ hollows in immetUO quantities, and forms a compact null*, wJitdi the 
Inhabitants of ttiO plains cut up frith hatchets. Fqrlv mules ere employed in 
ennvevmg this snow to fcyruth from May to November. On (lie Eon olOrfW 
- # - rn«™ » mow thin on the U biuon : aiil], even (here, nltkouuh of 
«“» 1 tild “**■«■* Its summit, I did not see Any continuous MOw-HeW 
rhe trajisport of the snow from i hi* mountain to Dumajctti require* 400 mules, 
l? * V T'v UbaESDC1 ^ lli*w mrnlioncd (two of the 

iwfc"!? AS.?* ; ,,w Ft . toain > l»<wiotw It cnntlnito oil 
the grtHiniJ at Awrruiffl (4100 feet) ccnseM tnei for labor three day*; at tin 
elem^or *Wu r«i on the aide »«i tlte «a, i, M «r bSL, «« fc“ 

h MwhI " ^urinp a n-AidenrT oF five je.rj in Syria. 1 hare only 

™" (t'ow fl i *w K nn d, ■,titton . at ii«i Mtri, E.vma, a , %c, &r.. 1 „ ^ 

fhc T V Jftw nn the tfretmd for »o dan L^t 

r n r , c a f I b - f Ie “ cr3 > il tor tome weeks. The amidol dM 

F^ity Sh'hah rnmten that once (ohoul one Imadred Veirs Oga, ns J have lot 
(-01 [Jm! hook with me ] rtnnol he ejiactl there had l»Ddiv.n 



ffitt '"“A 1 ? I “ i-iSriTiESS:USk?Sk 

!i-/ from lho l 7* lh > for Vdfcwtot, Which Is above ,lr'n Ana»b t is i,H74 feet. 

iv h^vn f Z 'f nl -r' " l! " ,r Ht *r..«.l™, nr in the litk/i, 

Z‘ I ™ Wr ‘T 111 , 4ny “* hcr 5,rt ,>C P“lw than the date-tree. It j< tJ Jd 
that near Gk ,&r (he dale lv m Mime degree eatnlle, lint the Urns , 
Purothtiaca) thnvca aloti^- the whale co«t, unii becomes Very lultteblfl al- 
» eW „ tha Egypti^. I cannot from ZtmZj fii\t 
pnod when itnpeni; lhi» is owasjoneil hy the rimamianw tliat'this fruit 

liv f r^ Jt V'^'r 1 Jr ,,,J,jr “r ■" ,hci jwntries. where it bmnet 

X,. J T? lb " n r t ?L * - ,jl ' inm *° tmm through ihe w hole 

w ntiT. The eollure ot the tw JJ>. of (ha mu/fary tree cilend* trevomt tlic 
vtliaprs whseh ocenpy the highest clemi'tons in the Lehiirioti - so with r™rd 
to rye and BMfBne only ™ 5, W |* where (her *ill Z* ^ 

The »Utope Hatrotm, 4&fl!i feet Jitgh, frwn which 1 reached the ceddrs 
t ' it:ritlar ' at which they grew I lijtmd: <n be 0. r .S4'S9 feet) alter a match 


Equal Eci about im ter 'lfr \ MHH 
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of two and a tudf hours, offer* the most magnificent appearance tej respect oF 
till* Bort of cultivation, tin ch if sign the Owe at B&heirdi, which lies «1 the 
northern side of WW^ Kadiahth, ai the same elevation p and opposite to Steroim * 


L extract the fd towing notes from a description of on excursion I made in 
IN3 across the autlhom Lebanon I— 


Skundrin starting pomD 

m 


c*™ r«H T 
1874 

J’iiH over the crest |o ZEahtfft , 

# 

m 

4 S-23 

XulurlL bridge, source of JVflAr W Jittit 

«p 

■ 

4622 

Source of Nahr Ibrahim + 

■ 

■ 

S604 

iioArmn ... * 

m 


4066 

Cedars * 




Aixata [on the declivity toward Baalbek) 

m 

4 

4656 

BmtbcA . 

Fuss over tha Lebanon, on the road from 

BcVruth to 


Damascus 

* 

# 

4560 


Theie measurements were mada with the barometer, and from eornMpOodTng 
observations taken at Itt-yrtnh, .1// |Jtft naeasLirrmrnts by barometer pave a 
tmuffer result than/hose which 1 iu tacqncntly hud occasion to wake with the 
bypomeler ofEklihg. This difference i* very eonsiderabln with regard to the 
\*ox 9 over Lbe L-banoti between Bey rath and Jjamasou*. The mnuureriiciit by 
means of the hyfwyiutfer (though, it is true, under unfLivuinbEoeimimstancv*) 
gave lor this pass {MvjpkmnA) fiOla feet. Which h right ? 

I subjoin my Section of tht country between Boy ruth and DnhUuetli, The 
number of the + Annuls" m in which it Is published contain*, flMOng oihcr^ the 
following remarks in ihh eBay, 

The heights were determined in IH46 by means of two bjtiMiflcteri, which 
were constructed at Vienna by Efellhg, under the dfnttlkwof Profcswr Baum- 
garEriiT. mid they hud been nude in ucrordance with ilirecliong; given iu (he 
introduction to fYofe&oi-G fcnte^ work *Qn Measuring Heights/andexpressed 
ill Faria feet. One of these instrument! Wis observed five times in the day 
by Mr. Blanche* tutor in the Louse of the French CoruubGeiierai at Unrutli. 

JTAan FuUie-Mnt rl ktimr (kh»U of die rrd cujudas) wu* fifed btirametricaj |v 
in 164tt ut M6IEJ feet; Khitu }fmad t at the same LLbei n r ut 4QO0 feet, Wi|f L 
regard to the highest [joint of the rood across the Lobamm, I refer In my 
former observation, A violent and raid wind caused a continual vibration nl r 
the eoj u Din of f^u Loti silver in my chcmwoieter. Emm the vilify* Medjd to 
tiif mill at B&mida there 11 no inhabited place. 


l*-—Xotes on thv Present Stain if the G ttiyrapfiy of some Paris 
of Africa. By Jamis MacQi'eex, Esq. 

(Head April & and June 10. I&&0J 

lx accordance with the desire of the President, t proceed to lay 
before the Society, as ctmn*eiy <is possible, :t summary of the 
Geography of Central Africa, several degrees to the north ami 
to the south of the equator towards the Indian Ocean. I shall 
comm ence with the late to the N. of the tropic of Capricorn, and 

- Mooaisbcrkhtfi ,h-r La*lluhaft fur EnUnmd* 3Wi», Fol^T BumL 

1S47- 
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the countries, rivers, &e, to the S, olid to the E. of it, as these 
have 1>cen brought before us more prominently by the late jduniey& 
“of Messrs. Livingston, Oswell, and Murray. 

W itli Mr. Os well X had considerable communication before he 
left England, and received from him and from Captain Vardan, 
his fellow traveller, much information concerning the parts which 
they had visited hut a short time before. The pleasure of their 
acquaintance I owe to my late lamented friend. Sir W illiam 
Harris, whose introduction was sufficient to assure me that they 
were mm of energy and intelligence. On Mr, OswelTs leaving 
England J drew up for him a map, to serve as a guide, nr to be 
corrected by him during his hazardous enterprise- The Lahc was 
placed on the map exactly as it now stands.* 

The Limpopo and its tributary streams terminate hi the Indian 
Ocean, probably ta the S# of Cbulawan and Holy I stand % When 
Mr. Molfatt, on his late visit to Moolah a tse, was on the banks 
of the Limpopo, ho fell in w ith a man uf the Baoidana tribe, who 
had beet] the guide of Dr. Cowan and his colleagues in ibeSr 
journey from the Cape of Good Hope through the interior, to¬ 
wards the Portuguese settlements on the E. coast, and who con¬ 
ducted them from his country in a N. E* direction until they had 
crossed a large rircr which runs eastward to [lie Indian Ocean, 
where be left them ; they intending to proceed down its bunks, 
and thence to Sofak. This is important, a? Captain Owen was 
informed at So hi 3 a that the travellers all tided to had been mur¬ 
dered about tw elve days’ journey m the interior. Captain WU- 
hjuu Cook was informed at (juilimane, by a mrui who Itad 
travelled much into the inn Her to the S.\Y..'tlmt such was reallv 
the fate of the unfortunate travellers. They bad formed a kind of 
stockade, in order to defend themselves against the attacks of a 
formidable body of natives, but lei which they were overpowered 
ami massacred. These facte leave little doubt us to the fate of 
these unfortunate travellers; the part of the country in whirls it 
took place, and also that the course of the river Limpopo anti its 
tributaries is to the Indian Ocean at the point mentioned, even 
did not the Delta and atreams which, through it enter the sea at 
that place—in my opinion establish the faetT 

The Bam&ngwata tribe is noted above the others for industry 
and wealth. Considerably to the K of l.hem is a tribe named 
Damngrdatabili; and beyond them, to the N.K, is found a people 
half white—the real Zoalooa—or, probably, the desceudanta of 


* For an Jiecoant of Ik Lukcfuul the surronutlmp country, 1 must rffyr <0 my 
Sjpwmid before thld Society >0 tbc of \Ut* r and piitOu^d ID Srpteftiter 

™ iwe jcar, iti tin- 1 Mvjnivue.' See iU - Journal ut U.l- ftoyil 

Society; No. L of VoJ. XX. for the ex pectin ta the lake, by 
Metm. iJiiiL^vton, Ofnr*]l p and Murray, w\ih Map by Arrov^milh. 
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some of the early Portuguese settlers from the shores of the 
Indian Qecan. All the countries to the N* and the E. of the 
Baquiano tribe are said to abound in rivers, and to be hilly™ 
woody, populous* and fruitful. 

It is a proof of their general accuracy, that the early Portuguese 
African discoverers pointedly mentioned a large lake In the in¬ 
terior, in a direction nearly W. from Sofala* and at a distance 
from the sea (GO days) corresponding with the position of the 
Lake Mokoru.* 

Several particulars of interest appeared in the South African 
■ Journals ill l£45, on Mr. Livingston’s authority; fim?h as, 44 [hat 
to the N.E, of the lake the country beeame very mountainous, and 
was inhabited by a tribe called Maahnna, wlio purchased guns 
from the Portuguese traders at Sofala through the medium of 
the Motaquare trad ere/ 1 1 

31 r. Livingston* at the time of his first journey, resided at 
Mobatsc, and travelled from this N.E. by Secbele. He now re¬ 
sides at Kolobeng* in 24 a 50' lat, and 25 Q 10' E, long,, from 
which place lie states* in a letter to Mr, Oswell, that the lake 
bore XNAYI; that is* considering the bearing to be by compass, 
and the variation two points about due N. The Baniangwato tribe 
reside N,E. from Kolobeng* about li> miles W* of the Babins. 

According to Mr, OftwelLs Eirvt journey the Baku a lulls were, 
by actual observation* in 21 45 1 Si* lat. Protracting carefully 
the routes in bearings and distances from Mabotse* the E. end of 
th^ liakaa hills lies in 27* 40' hi long. From ibis point the lake 
bore MW., distant about 12 days' journey on foot, 24 days by 
waggon - say* 200 mites. The coin it ry from 3 1 1 ibat-o to tlie 3. 
was first very nigged and mountainous* then flat and barren, 
scantily supplied with water, and in several places exhibiting 
remains of vulcanic craters At Lupapi a fine sheet of water in a 
depressed volcanic basin was found.. 

I'he Bahaa hills rise from about 200 to 300 feet above the 
adjacent country. There arc many cornfields amongst them. 
The air l.s very pure anti wholesome, and, at the time they were 
lhere (the end of June), the cold at night was so severe that it 
froze the water to a solid mass* which for that latitude* even 
although it was the winter season, proves a considerable elevation. 

Traversing the Bakaa hills to the W, s Mr. Oswell ami parly 
turned 3J*I, and dcsoended on the second day to the Limpopo, 

* lri b C«cojrr-iiplili'.il Sarvejr tff Africa/ Nn r XVI EL, P- Sfi*. liifi centre of fliii 
If" placed □[ ',2^' s. lut., mul piU-na Jnp' K. l*Bg. r fli- fitKttin^ point Lntnkoa 
Jtvina taken 2 ti =<> Hiuuh to ltu‘WfSj, Mka Deniboa 3n 3. 3 jU. 19 7 and K r liipp. 10 S T 
t Mr. ParkeMnld nn- tlmi \w had vjsLled lake* -ie a latur period, and gave 
BiE It i a route (N ,W r ) jiniJ time from Dvli^na HlJ. tie slated that It nrcvivu] a 
river on Uie S.W'., and that, according io paSor* jnfbttrtfllirtfl, one ran Ei^ed it e m 
the XA?, 
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which they ^ crossed and travelled near tlie stream on its right 
hank a considerable distance to the eastward, passing in their route 
Jirst the river Mi koine from tilts S.E., which, at its junction with 
tiie Limpopo, is 150 yards broad. They re-crossed the Limpopo 
a few in ties from Liugwapa,* near the junction of the Li pint lain, 
another consider;title stream coming from the S.E. Below that, 
mid more to the E., the Limpopo is joined from the S. by another 
stream, called the Moholoquntie, said to bet connected* with the 
Elephant river. 

On tlie iV side, and above Lingwajm, tilts Limpopo is joined 
by several small rivers, one of which, to the S. of tlie llikaa inmin- 
tuins, called tlie Matokesnno, is the largest, and Hows into tlie Lim- 
rmpo a little above its junction with the Mikolwe, Where the travel¬ 
lers creased the Limpopo, near Lingwapa, it was about yards 
broad, above 4 feet deep, and with a considerable current. This 
was during the dry season- Tlie hanks were 20 feet high, steep, 
with indications rlmt when in flood the river filled them, hut with¬ 
out overflowing. Near this place there is a small conical hill about 
500 feet high, from the top of which the Limjjopo can be seen 
bending its course towards tlie E.N.E, From Lingwapa the 
Limpopo is joined by several email riven* from the N. W., while 
the Shade, or Sharanie, G0 miles from Liugwapa, was described 
by the natives as a lare/e river flowing from the lalttf Eastward 
of Lingw apa the country is generally flat on the north side of the 
river, with a few conical low hills ; ami cm the south side of tlie 
mvr the iwunlry is populous, hilly, and thickly wooded. Below 
the Mikolwe the banks are infested with tile fly (Setse), which is 
mn.'t destructive to cattle and horses. It seems to lie of the same 
description of insects as those which llruce tells us infest the 
country to the N. of the junction of the Blue and the White Nile 
at the commencement of the rainy seasoD. 

Leaving here the Limpopo, or, as it ought more properly to he 
called, the Ouri or Oori, in about 22* S. lat ami 30" 3tV E. long., 
pursuing its course in an E.N.E. direction, let us turn to the 
map, where we find to the southward of Chula wan. or liolv Islands, 
between 21 and 21 31' S. lat., a low delta, intersected tttiih several 
streams, ull of which Kerr reported to Owen to come from one yreot 
river i« the interior. Of these streams the Goeoora was the 
largest. It was, says Owen, small at its mouth, hut a superb 
river in the interior. South of it is the Motown,e t also a stream 
of considerable magnitude. In this part the mountains arc at a 
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Lttwlu.Uie MotiiLBKf, or Miclwi r* tr, and th* Slmzic, or the eSwiiir 
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caunderable distance from the sea. The mouths of these streams 
are* Like those of many other African river?, blocked up by sand 
banks which the currents and terrible surf? roll in upon - them.. 
In this portion of the African coast I consider the uioUE.li or 
m nut lb of the Limpopo or Qori to lie, anti the name Geoowro is to 
file a strong presumption in proof. From Lingwapa to this point 
is 240 gcographic-iil miles, almost in a direct line,.and all accounts 
agree that the Oori in its lower course becomes a magnificent 
stream. The Dutch fanners or boors, who liavc spread over this 
portion of Africa a long way to the north, informed Sir, Livingston 
“that the Oari becomes a very large river, and that it does not 
go to Del.igna Bay, hit enters /Ac sra hj its 01 m prater mouth and 
name a little to the north of that Bap. 1 v 

In hit. 24* 50 F S. there is the mouth of the Rio On>, Ouro, or 
Gold Kirer of the Portuguese, which names identify this stream 
with the Qori, providing the Govooro is not the termination of 
thl& important stream. 1 cling at present to this opinion as it 
gives to that portitm of Africa a more natural geographical appear¬ 
ance, and at the same time leaves sufficient space for the Innhum- 
bat rcrand other rivers which enter the Indian Ocean in that portion 
oL Eastern Africa. Mr. Parker, who affirmed that he travelled 
from Deiagoa Bay NAY. to the lake, told me that after parsing 
the Liouaha Mountains, he at the end of nine days found the 
rivers running to the N,E. t which statement, if right. 1 conceive* 
settles the point, that the Great Lesiito and iEs tributaries form 
the parent stream of, or a large tributary to, the Manioc or St. 
George Hirer, which, be it recollected, Owen's surveying party 
left issuing from the mountains to the W- The Mapoola. the 
southern stream* is a small river (a mere mountain stream), and 

* On she 7 th SrpO-cnbrlr^ ISil. Mr, Livingston writL-; Mi-. UTtJdrcE^oS lo 

India[i Usu-b Tic Limpopo runs and i!o*i nearly li after it goer beyood vour 
laiiJbeflt pty int in its CWK lilt tear, nh the Wr* (Dutch fanner®) utw ?| tfuiniw 
tni Mft e a 3 iiile 10 the N. of DrfMtM Bay, The UAttlrr became® dvnbflv wooded 
Eo lhe -S.Kr. and filled wilL elephant®/* 

On ihy ^SillI M-ireh, IS47, Mf. I-mnpton apaln writ m Mr- Oswelt : adrti-e^ed 
lo [ndL4J.jp Accompanied bv a rwgh dcliniralimi of the river, uml of its southern 
Cnlnitnrum use namt of the one being lh<? Lcpbolii Lipbfllola), tin! the uanic <sf 
tm j usher lie bad Ibr^ttcii, Tin* river, lie tl - cviws , fii-m the Leo [noil, and 
thru, she other river; after which Ll uml^K a ■weep away back lo lln- Jit, EL Ttn- 
bc*ff? declare ilmi ii t-titcr* ilie sea a little to the X. of Lk-lapui Bay; that it 
™™ a 11 munnw btream -the mother of alt river®* after TVeelri tig the tiTcrs 
BKUtkmedk 

^ lOsh A pHJt Mr. LivSngtlmi nptdn *-rile* Mr. G*wel| fadd^-wed to 
wiSlind' 1 fpflcti Kfilob#og r ihus ]— ri I i^L- 311 h mioti to db&esc from the opinion®, 
ihiLE the Limpopo goc* m fir N. £laL Bahaa MounliLLELV but dill it rami again inure 

. liimS ihcn again to the NJL There eiLEtB a range of vitj h&rh lulls of the 

IE, 1 mapeIi? T | Mien* it qaite pn^i bti; that juitr northing may Eh- correct, by mid. 
p.sMnj! shat tbs river UrM make® a ^reai beiad S.' 1 He then aSd^, "I ItLtisI i.qv t,s\ 
a wipfd on the WUrw to she like ; I he route 1-: N.XAV. from thh, atni lu- a eonsl 
deraote part of the way, and wigt-uja can pb on Eill within ejLrlit day® of (he 
water, &e 
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at the point where the explores left it (62 miles from the sea), 
was stated to rise in the mountains about 20 miles distant to the 
, $.\V, or 8.W. by S, These mountains are a continuation of the 
Liomba range, stretching S.W. till it joins the Brakenberg chain 
in about 27 s * 30' S. Iat. and 30* E. long. The Great Lesuto 
(before its junction with some of its tributaries), nearly equal to 
itself in size, divides into two channels, 25 yards broad each, very 
rapid, and scarcely fordable at some distance from Lotete, the 
capital. 

E.N.E. of the lake the mountains are reported to be covered 
with snow, and the circumstance that the supplies to the lake come 
from the N. aud N.W. ia of great importance, as it discloses to 
eur view the sources of the groat streams which, with others 
coming from the central districts more to tlic N., form tilt' great 
river, which enters the sea in 17' SO 1 8. hit., and of which Nourse’ 
river is probably a branch. The river alluded to is a very large 
stream, even during the dry season, much larger than the Orange 
river, where It enters the Atlantic. Mr. Cook, a Wesleyan mis¬ 
sionary, states that round the sources of the Kuislp and Swukup 
rivi-ri the cold is very severe, and that the E. wind is always most 
piercing and cold, proving that it must come from very high 
mountains. The earliest Portuguese navigators called the high 
mountain chain, which they were told existed in this portion of 
Africa, “ the Mountains of the Moon/’ that is meaning simply 
exceeding high mountains. 

Mr. Cook also says that northward and north eastward of the 
Danmras of the plains the country becomes well watered, populous, 
and abounding with cattle ami provisions. Mr. lvolbe, another 
missionary, says, “ the south part of the Dunttra country, near 
22 J S. Iat., is mountainous, the northern part Hat, with small 
hillocks covered with wild heath, gro.-s, and bushes- I he streams 
fail lathe dry season, but numerous large trees grow and thrive 
on their luniks, and move to the N, and toe Ml,. Other streams 
contain water throughout the year. The Dm tiaras arc a 
ti u me rents race, ami call tlicm-sclves “ O laborer othey arc tall 
and well made, aud subsist chiefly upon their prodigious herds of 
cattle; in some cases 8000 belonging to one individual. To the 
N.E dwell a people called Ovatjoane. akin to negroes, and to 
t hc nor th a people called il Ovninpo.” Their country is very 
fertile, and they live in towns and villages under a king, and 
practise agriculture. The Camaras understand the language of 
the latter.° They ore very careless of and cruel to their sick ; 
practise circumcision, aud follow the Eastern custom of taking bff 
the sandal. They have a Comm unity of wives and also of goods 
—•the Socialists in fact of S. Africa. . 

It has been again find again Stated that the river Coaozu lakes 
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it* rise In it lake. That able geographer, De Lisle, litis a lake in 
shout 15° S. laL ; and Viscount Banucira confirms this in a letter 
wtneb I reedred from h i in some years ago. I Ic states t Lel t a Porlu- * 
guest gentleman, who bad been in that portion of Africa, informed 
him that there wai more than one lake furnishing supplies to that 
irell known stream; ami he ndda that he knew of no direct commu¬ 
nication from Southern Benguela through the interior to Tete. 

The rivers descending from the NA\. and the W. to the lake, 
coming* as they certainly do, from snow-dad mountains, [»rovc 
firet that, from their swollen state and great coldness, their re¬ 
spective courses must be short; and secondly, preclude the possi¬ 
bility of the Xottga having any connection with the Ouama, 

111 ere h some thing unsatimetory respecting the river Luaha 
and its connection with the river of Qmllimrmc, and also the 
Zambezi. Starting at once from the river Quill I man e, only a 
Few yards broad, the Luaha b entered, n mighty stream about one 
mile broad, with a rapid current We bear little or nothing 
more about it, and then find the Zambezi at Tcte, while from 
Lacerda we learn that where the Zambezi through the 

Great LupaEa chain, or, as it is called, *■ thd^piVa? of the WWrf,’ 1 
the stream, thruigh doubtless very rapid, was yet so shallow that it 
wtudd. not admit the navigation of very light boats, which com¬ 
pelled Lacerda to travel by laud until 'he got beyond the dreary 
parage. Cun the Luaba bo a stream coming from the SAW, 
and joined by the Zambezi below Sena ?* 

I t is remarkable that the generality of the tribes in this portion 
of Southern and Eastern Africa have traditions concerning rhe 
Flood, the Fall of Man, and his Expulsion from Paradise, ’fine 
tribe, dw elling in the mountainous region to the \V. ofStma, relate 
of the Creation and Fall of Man almost exactly the same as we 
do, but with the Following addition—that the Deity placed a 
covered pot at the foot of the tree of knowledges wit h tlie strictest 
injunctions not to open it. This was to be the test of their 
obedience or disobedience. After much doubt and delay, curiosity 
on the part of the woman got the better of her faith ■ she ac¬ 
cordingly opened it, when out sprang a rat, which sprang up the 
tree and ate the sacred fruit. The Deity, for this act of dis¬ 
obedience, expelled them from the Garden, and doomed them to 
wander into distant loads, and their children to be H black and 
ifupttL, They accordingly came into the land of ibe blacks 
('Africa), where a son and a daughter were born unto them, both 
black and ugly, which so horrified and disgusted them that they 
fled from their offspring into the land of the whites, where repent¬ 
ing, the Deity became reconciled to them, anti blessed them with 
happiness, prosperity, and childre n. 

* See Note ee p. iflt. 
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Quitting this portion of Africa, let us turn to the |wrts W. of 
MonAfts, to the Groat Lake in the interior, about 500 geographical 
miles distant, ami the countries and rivers S, of Kaila to tie liny 
of Formosa and Melinda* Besides the interesting communica¬ 
tions of Messrs. Rebmaim and Kmpf, numerous Arabic, Portu¬ 
guese, and other authorities have been carefully examined. Rahbai 
M'niji, where these worthy missionaries are stationed, is situated 
on a ridge of mountains about 25 miles W.N.YV. of Mombas. This 
ridge runs in a N.E. direction, and terminates on the sea-coast 
dose to tho point where the river of Killccf was placed in our 
maps, hut which Dr. Krapf ascertained not to be a river, but an 
arm of the sea extending inland among high mountains to a 
distance of 25 miles. The air of these mountains is cool and the 
climate excellent. Mr. Hebmann’s first journey extended only to 
Taita, but his second was carried out to Jaggp in its S.iv. ex- 
tremity. Crowing the fiJge from KaM^ii M pin, Ise chipCi afer 
30 miles journeying, to the edge of a plain or desert near Endangs, 
From tills place ho crossed a plain covered with thorny bushes 
and with little water, until at the end of 8 days (about 73 miles) 
he came to Kadiaro, the town of tho chief of a portion of tho Taita 
tribes, situated on the S.E. end and side of the range of moun¬ 
tains. Those rise abruptly from tho plain to a great height, 
Kadiaro is about 4000 feet above the level of the sea, the climate 
cool and delightful — every spot cultivated, the sugar cane 
abundant, and sheep and goats are numerous. The peak of 
KndifiTo risfA to fi Height of iibout 2000 ftot above that plaeo- 
The first range runs from S. to N., with numerous springs and 
rnanv small “lakes. The Taita country consists of three great 
ranges of hills, with many hundreds ot villages, and about 15(1,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants. The first range from Kadiaro W . is 
alxmt 5 miles distant, and is called Ijihcngu Mahasson; act! tho 
third or weatam is about 15 milos to the W t rather to 

the 17. of Kadiaro. The country is divided^ into three districts, 
vist,, Kadiaro, Endara, and Boom, or Kolini Kobenut, the liist two 
districts stretching from S.YV, to N.E.. about three days journey. 
On the plain, near the E. side of the Kadiaro range, were found 
numerous detached rocks, some of them 100 feet high, Mr. 
[lebmann was well received hy the jieople of Kadiaro* 

The Taita mountains stretch northerly to a distance of 40 or 
59 miles, where they join a lower range, which passes E.N.E, till 
it unites with the mountains running' to the N.E,, immediately 
behind Mombas, and at the same time with a higher run«e w^ich 
runs westward tilt it joins the snowMtovercd hills of the W. 

In the end of 1*47 Mr. Rebmaim left Rablmi M'pia to proceed 
to Jagga, a remarkable country situated to the westward, or 
rather N, W, by )V. of Taita, ami on the direct road to the Great 
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Laks, He pursued the road to Taita, and pacing Kiadiaro bent 
his way to the W.NAYas lie passed through the southern parts 
of BooraL From Kadiaro to the routines of Jagga h seven or 
eight days* journey over ridges* and one plain of two dajs t journey 
without water- From the Boora district Mr. Rchuiann first saw 
the great mountain of A7/ im&rufj-arO) covered with peq>ctua] snow, 
and then five days’ journey to the west. The ridges in this part 
run from S, to JH. He stopped some day* at Masagiiote, whence 
Kill maud j-aro is visible. Leaving MasagDOte, he crossed the river 
Gnaro, the receptacle of al] the waters of Boora* which river turns 
to the east ami runs to the Fangimj* being joined a little to the 
south by the Matted L from 3 to 4 yards breath Two days from 
the Gnaro he crossed the Larai, I foot deep and from 10 to 12 
broad. As he approached Jaggu the country became fine and 
covered with trees. Soon after he crossed the Gana, 3 feet 
deep by 30 to 40 broad, a. rapid stream, the water of which 
was very cold, the stream descending from the eastern side 
of the snow-clad range. Crossing the river, he entered the 
kingdom of Kislema. The Gaua joins the Land, and these united 
form the head waters of the Pangany, or Fuogany as the Arabs 
pjetjounee it. To the N. was the Ki^knmbutia mountain, E. 

* of Kilimandj-aro, which former mountain forms the boundary of 
the W akamha country- In his next journey Mr Hcbnumn pro¬ 
ceeded stil] further \\ . From Kialema to Maiuhkunga is 10 
niiloa, at which place the peak of Kilimandj-aro hears Jf.W. 
Next day he went to Madjame, where he slept, then about G miles 
from the mountain. Pursuing his journey tlixough a country 
interacted with vaftejs from 1500 to 2000 Feet deep, he crossed 
in a day and a half a journey, between Kislcma and Madjame, 
twelve streams, one of which was only 5 inches deep and 5 \ards 
broad. Here, In the province nf Uru, or On>o, the mountain was 
about G miles distant Eastward, and distant 10 or 1 2 miles, was 
Jffflcnt Shitru f sometimes covered with snow. On the 6th of Jan¬ 
uary, after a tourney of 15 miles through a very rugged country, 
lie came to the Weriwarie, I 4 foot deep ami H yards broad, 
forming the eastern frontier of the state of MadjamCj to tlie chief 
of winch he waa bound. Here Kilimandj-aro was only ohout Si 
mui distant. F J he state of Madjame extends three days 1 journey 
~V it and 10 or I 2 miles from S. to N. and is hounded to the 
N. and N.E. by the sqow-dad mountain of KiSiinandj-aro* or, 

1 the Mountain of Greatness/ 

. ^ r / ® e ^n>anii clearly intimates that a considerable portion of 
its height waa covered with perpetual snow. In this latitude the 
line of perpetual congelation is at kaat 17,000 feet above the level 
of the flea, so that its height probably exceeds 20,000 feet. Many 
stream* descend from the snow (called JfiA<> in the language of 
nlagga) to the \\\, in which direction, and at no great distance, 
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there is in the country of 11 and it or Hcndmi a lake allied Bo, 
which in the rainy season and from the melting of the snow be¬ 
comes very large, when the surf on it* shores is very rough* 
During the dry season it almost vanishes, and the land around 
its hanli* becomes encrusted with salt, which forms n considerable 
article of commerce for tile natives with the neighbouring tribes. 

It is iu ;i country called Djadjo or Jajo, from which Kilimandj-aro 
is still visible. From salt being found on its shores if is clear that 
it has no outlet, nor can it be the source of any fresh water river, 
though it is certainly the receptacle of one, and probably that one 
which rises near the equator to the south of the sources of the 
western branch of the iNile. I he sltcuirt iWsconding from Kili¬ 
manjaro run to the S. t and from its northern side others descend 
to the N. and N-E. 

This mountain is about 180 geographical miles nearly W, or 
VV, by N. 4 N. from Mombas, and «msoqnen% in about 36 Jo 
E, long., and S’ 20" S. lat. The northern extremity of the Tnita 
hills rise to a great height, and neat in height to Kihmandj-aro, 
and 12 miles N.K. is Mount Shura (the Djulu of Krupf), but 
without perpetual snow. I lie cold upon the 1 ilitalulls is, however, 
very severe, as was found hy a party from Mom has, who, going 
to invade some of the Jagga tribes situated beyond them, were . 
compelled to retreat, aud Uting attacked by the people on the 
summit of this range, were routed, the cold being so intense that 
their benumbed hands could not use their fire-arms. 

Near, and to the N.W, of Kilimandj-aro is another lake called 
iwiyo, formed by the melting of the snow; and not far from the 
lake, N. to N.W,, is the tribe of Wabchkimo, literally, * the small 
race,* their stature being only twice the length of the arm from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. Beyond the chain, of 
which Kilimandj-aro is the chief, is the powerful tribe of Wak- 
amha and more to the W, a portion of the IJkuafi. 

The Wakamba live around the river Adi , which is not passable 
during the rains, The Uktutfi are a wild fierce people, who have 
neither houses nor huts, and subsist upon milk ami meat. They 
dwell near a river, which is so large that they cannot cross it; and 
the western portion of the tribe make frequent attempts to cut off 
the communication of the Wakarabas with Jagga, They do nut 
bury their dead, but throw them away, to decay or to be devoured 
by wild beasts* The great river in cut toned is no doubt the Sabuke, 
hitherto considered as the Quill iinancy. 

Mr. liebmann gives a route from Madjame, by Wandcrelw Jind 
Uniame to Ugago or Ugogo, of twelve days’ journey, which latter 
country is next to anil near the Mnnnmoisos, a people, not n place, 
and which name he says comprehends an immense track of Centra! 
Africa. From the eastern borders of ihcir country it is fifteen 
days* journey to the lake, through a nearly level country, Dr. 
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Krapf am that from Jagga to the lake is from 150 to 200 hours 1 
travel- 1 fours is an Arab mode of com potation, and each hour 
is equal to about H or 1} geographical miles, and taking the 
medium, 175 hours is 300 miles, which is rather mum than ran be 
accomplished by common caravans in thirty days 1 journey; but com¬ 
puting it at 1G5 hours, it would, when compared with oth er more spe¬ 
cific account^ be tolerably correct The capital of the Monomokcs 
is called U samba ra. and its powerful chief Li bun* From Ueam- 
bere ia probably derived the well-known name and lake Zambre. 

Dr. Krapf gives many interesting particulars of eastern Africa 
in genera! p and of that portion of it situated between Mom bus and 
the Pangany river, winch lie had visited by land, and also by sea 
along the coast. To the X. of the Fangany the country is* hilly 
and ragged in the extreme; the mountains rising in some places 
to the height of GOOG feet above the level of the sea, steep 
and nigged with narrow fertile valleys- Tbe most important 
portion of this hilly country is called I - J amhura, and the capital is 
about three days' journey from the mouth of the Fangiuiy, He 
coast to the N, of Fangany is bold and ragged, and bears the 
strongest murks of having, in early times, been torn by terrible 
convulsions of nature. The Fanguny Dr. Krapf found to be 
about 150 yards broad; a deep and rapid stream descending from 
the mountainous country just alluded to T Its mouth is in 5 30' S. 
The town or village of Pangany is on the N>, and the town 
Bournee on the S* bank. From this last mentioned place the 
caravans start to proceed to the great interior lake to the W. ■ 
the first part of the journey banding a little southerly to avoid the 
precipitous hills through which the Pangany Hows. This Is ini por¬ 
ta lit to know, because the starting point has hitherto been stated, 
although from this town, to be on the coast Almost SAY, of Zanzi¬ 
bar, which, if considered to be the starting painty would make a 
serious difference in the position of the lake. What Dr. Krapf 
states is confirmed to me by other authorities, and especially by 
an itinerary which I presented in IS45 to this Society, a eh] which 
is one of the most correct that ever came in my way. According 
to this (be distance from tbe sea to tbe lake is sixty-two days' 
actual travelling, and Prince Hillwal, the sou of the Imatitn of 
Muscat, who was in this country a Tew veal's ago, confirmed ihia 
statement, Dr* Krapf was told repeatedly (hat it was sixty days 1 
or two months west trom Mambas, ami in the country of Usaui- 
bars he m H a man who had been at it, and said that from Usam- 
b^ra the dilutee was fifty days journey, the road lying through 
different tribes the names of several corresponding with those 
given by different authorities, more especially by one transmitEed 
to the united States by the American consul at Zanzibar, and 
published some years ago in those Stales. 
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The position of tlii^ lake should therefore he in about 4 3^' 8. 
laL, and 31* to 32 a E, long. \ but allowing 8 geographical miles 
for the day 1 * journey, which 1 think may properly be done, the 
true position will be in 31* E. long. The route from Jagga passes 
mote to the N, than the route from Bounnee. Where the latter 
readies it towards its southern extremity it is described to be in 
breadth equal to the distance from Zanzibar by sea to the African 
coast* or about 24 miles; but it ap[iear* that it spreads out greatly to 
the N.W., though 1 suspect its reported breadth in that part arises 
from the expansion of the river coming from the N + W +l as travellers 
say there arc numerous islands in it, on one of which they rented 
each night ns they proceeded through it, during the sjmee of eight 
days. Two Portuguese missionaries, who had reached it from the 
S. ? sitate that two targe rivers run into it from the \V* S by which 
they conceived the Portuguese from the E. coast might reach their 
possessions in Benguela mid Angola. It goes by different names, 
Tagruuka, Zarahwah, and Bahur Safe,* the latter name heard by 
Dr. Krapf, being probably a corruption of the name Luflia or 
Eoofoo, the great river which runs through it. The land is very flat 
on bath aides of tho lake, especially fur nearly fifteen days" journey 
to the E, of it. Dr. Kmpf heard the customary African report#, 
that while one river flowed from it to the Indian Ocean, another 
ran from it to the W. or NAV. j which latter he considered might 
Iso the Congo, by which ho thought be could h in the journey he 
contemplated across the continent-, reach the Atlantic. 

Wo nave had so much experience of this mode of reversing the 
course of rivers by native Africans, that we can have no didimity 
in seeing the error. The river running from the lake in the 
direction of the Congo h m reality a river flowing from the centre 
of Africa into the lake. Dr. krapf heard of the great river 
w Iloofoo ** in the interior, abounding with islands In this we 
recognise the Lnffia t the letters L and R being readily changed 
in Africa), which h the Iiofoc crossed, in 3° 22* S. lah, and 26° 
18' E. long., by Pedro, the Portuguese traveller, whose routes 
through the central parts of the continent are generally accurate 
and interesting. Dr Krapf had also heard of a great river, that 
from the interior (7t)0 miles from Mum bus; ran to the Western 
Ocean ^ which is probably the Coango in its early course. He 
also maintains that white men came from the W. cojist to the 
great lake 

One nation deserves particular mention, namely, the Waknmba, 
a great people (not negroes), wbtt spread from the N. ofKlSiiuaudj- 
am a long a great river northwards to«the parent stream of the Qsteo. 
These Wakambas hold communication w ith the Golda negroes, 


* bb N'ynsfti is fiflwn dn>V journey (*ay KG0 miles) due W. of IJuiloa. 
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and* firet crossing a great river (the Dana?)* travel up a river 
(the Msiro, or Pokomoni ?) northwards till they reach the country 
where Christiana arc found (Katin and Eoarca), from which » 
people in the dra£S and of the colour of Arabs come to trade. 
Immediately beyond the Wakamba, to the NX, are the Gal Us, 
who, though a superior race of men, are from their warlike habits 
the scourge of Eastern Africa. Some of the Wfliambas are, as 
Dt* Krapf was told, very fair, and liruce baa stated the same* 
That there are white people in the interior of Africa h-is often 
been asserted- Prince liillwai assured me that they were now 
but a small community, and that their place of residence in the 
interior was about Id days’ journey from the western boundary of 
Ids father's territory ; they lived on a mountain near a river, 
carefully guarded, especially during the night, when the gates 
were shut and secured. \\ hence have they come? 

Dr. Krapf states that the country to the N. of the Taka range 
becomes open, and that villages beyond it can 1ms seen to a great 
distance. At a month's journey in that direction is a country 
{Ukumbani ?) surrounded by a river, to which people from ibe 
N. f in the Arabic dress, and speaking the Arabic language, come 
after a journey of two months to trade. This indefatigable mis* 
Memory visited every part of the Iky of Formosa, and the mouths 
of the riven to Patta and Lam do. He says all these riven bin 
in the Delta, and come From two great streams; one descending 
from the unknown countries of the W +f and the other, the Gzee, 
from one great river flowing from the N.W., hut communicating 
not far from the coast with the western stream- He found the 
Ozee ebb and narrow at its mouth (a proof that U shifts from the 
Hoods and the surfe\ hut inland it U very deep. If comes from 
the great river ad led Pokomoni, from the name of a tribe astd a 
great thief on its bunks. It is identical with Captain Owen's 
Pokcmusa. The Gallos call this river the Mam, and the Sowa- 
hcles call it the Yamba* On the upper part of the Maro there is 
a tribe called Katiiro, who are very fair, and who bring down 
Arabian articles for sale. These names may be recognis'd as tlm 
Maro or Mala of Sir William Harris and others, and the Yamba 
of Mr. d’Abaddie, who maintains, as I think* the erroneous 
opinion that the Gojob joins the White Nile in the country of 
Y&mbflL It is the great river of the Portuguese called * 4 Gtu/’ a 
corruption of the name 14 Omoo,” by which it is known in its early 
course. Dr. Krapf hearii the euatumary African stories about the 
Gojob, the Jiih, the Ozee, the Pokouionh Panguny, and LufBa* 
Am.j being the same river, «r coming from the same river* which 
communicated with the Wlute Nile \ all of which reports mean 
simply that these rivers take their rise nearly in the same high 
districts of Central Africa. 
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When mice over the bar, the Ozee,nr Pokomoni, becomes broad, 
ami deep enough fur large ships, ] am inferred that, at the 
- d is tarter of about UO mi lea from lilt? sea, it is joined by a large 
river from the N.W. Dr. Krapf says the Pokomonia understand the 
Gal 3a language, and supply the great Gall as with riee* maize, &c. 
>Ie also gives the names of man? considerable Pokoiuoei towns, 
extending along the banka of the river to a distance of 12 days' 
journey* At KiMuiigore, one of these. Musa, a great Pokoinoni 
chief, has Ids residence, He is Frequently attacked by the Gal las, 
and also by a portion of the Ukuafi tribes residing near him. 
Two other divisions of this barbarous people dwells one to the N- 
ofTaita, and the other to the N. or N NAV, of Jaggu. A native 
told 3dm that the entrance to the middle branch of the PokonKmi, 
at or near Emtotama, resembled the entrance into Surat, where lie 
had been* The native do not row their boats on the Pofcomotti 
on account of the rapidity of the stream, but move them by means 
of poles, which they strike into the banks. There arc no dangerous 
fevers around these rivers, and Dr* Krapf was told that tlic climate 
was generally healthy. 

The length and size of African rivers are not to be judged by 
their outlets, because in almost every portion of that continent 
they are blocked up with bars of &ntfd and stones thrown up by 
the joint action of the river and the ocean. Through and in 
these hanks of stones, sand, and gravel, the water of (be rivers 
s-iuks underground, as it were, and Had* an outlet. Many African 
rivers flow through vast tabic binds, where they not only receive 
few affluents, but where the evaporation of a tropical climate 
diminishes in a great measure their volume; hence the diacre- 
]>;l i>■ ■ \ between ih'-ir magnitude in fhe inferior and thmr cmllgf 
iisto the ocean* Tills is particularly the case with the rivers on 
the eastern and so nib-western coast. 

Dr* Krapf describes with great feeling the ruins of the ancient 
town of Melinda, situated near the bank of the river, and at a 
short distance from the bay and Do Gamas pillar* It must, at 
one time* have been a very important place. Many of the bouse* 
stand yet In streets of great length, but the doors and w indows 
are all gone, the walls going rapidly to decay, and becoming 
covered with hushes The water, to the edge ot which bad been 
u wharf of great extent, was 30 feet deep. It had been ruined by 
the Gallic and other savage tribes after the decline of the Arab 
and Portuguese power. The river at this place is either the 
Salmke or a branch of it, that is, the river {Gelatin Sabake) which 
comes from the W* to join the Pukoraoni or Oreo (Galon* being 
the GaLla word for river, or river of the woods or desert)- In 
extracts from Torre Tombo, or the public records of Portugal p 
it is stated! that in the days of (heir African strength the Portu- 
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mie&e navigated this river to a distance of 17 dajV journey. 
This is the river which baa been called Qtlillimaticy, hut Fir. 
Krsipf Bays that there is no such name to any of the rivers in the . 
bay of Formosa, but I hat the error has arisen from the Arabic 
word Kooomaney, Kilima-da Mansi according to Rebmann, the 
name of a great coral reef, which extends itself opposite the mouth 
of one of the branches entering the 1 kij of Formosa, This river, 

1 consider, comes from, or is formed by t those streams which rise 
in the centre of Africa about the equator, ami to the S. of the 
Bourses of the eastern branch of the White Nile, 

Besides the river Sahate, Dr, Kr&pf mentions smaller streams 
which descend in a north-easterly direction from the boundary of 
the Taita range* and especially one, called the Karangho* or 
rai her Tzuvo T which comes from the great chain to the N. of 
Kilmuiinlj-aro. lie also states that there is a title harlxmr about 
40 miles to the S. of the mouth of the Job, called Kecarna, but 
the entrance has too little water for vessels of large burthen. Ha 
speaks in raptures of the excellence of the climate in those parts, 
especially about Tonga and the Paugany. 

Much tiino lias been wasted by parties anxious to prove the 
Gojob of Kalla to be the parent stream of the White Nile ; and 
though Bruce adopts this theory T on the other hand lie tells ns* 
that he was informed by excellent authority at Gondar that the 
Kibtaic of Radii (certainly the Gojob) bent ils course to the S. 
and S.E,> and entered the Indian Ocean near Melinda, That it 
did so w;ls no doubt one of the reasons* perhaps the main reason, 
why Fernandes and his companions; were sent from Abyssinia by 
Enaren that way to the eea and the Portuguese settlement at 
Melinda, in order to have water conveyance a part of the way. 
The distance from the capital of Enure* to Melinda was then 
estimated at 35 days' journey. In the map accompanying the 
quarto edit] mi of Bruce’s Travels, we find the course ot the 
Kibheo so laid down, and issuing from the sources as stated by 
M r, d’Abaddie, It is denominated the Zehee or Quillimancy 
in the map alluded to* while the Jub, a separate river* is called 
the Acco, famous in the Abyssinian wars of the African Maliom- 
nieduns. 


In the sketch tnajj which accora Mined itva.-s paper fhi? cictyeipc sources 
of the pasit'-r 11 branches of the VV|ai(r NiJi- were laid down in o 'StK N\ 
lit. and 34^ S0 r E, lonfr. r t"he iirO Kjivplisin fKjwdisicm (183W-IS40) k'Ft 
this rivi-r, hi ^ 2a' N + Ui.and 31* 4& k. lunc-, descending from ihcS.E. p 
wu\ Huid la lie from a ljk>>. Tlys branch woj then (27th January J IB6Q 
feet broad, nbouE 3 feet deep, and ml Hiding l’i^'1 from die cCEecta v\ the 
dry ecllsoei # Sissrc ibis paper was written, Dr. KrapF has visited Eci^hmI. 
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IViidics h\s Journal, T hav^ had tKinsocta! communication vt'iflh him rapping 
Ilia Itte joiimcy from Mumbai to Kll4l1 t tbc cupiEal of UkamtallL This pla-i-c 
i+ iji nearly rS + lat. Hid 37° E. long. The high Fnownuppod mmmtiun, 
+< Ka-nU, p bore about N.W by \V_, |he diatiHCQ about geotrapb leal 
mile*, the amufariii thus being in 35 20* K long, and U 1 2ff S. lat. Fmui 
the N,L portion of l hi* rnoEiumin ruiifl. eIl£ river Dana or Ducna, a great 
tributary of the Cfeee or Pokomoni, and other rivers, thl enter tliciei iu lIiq 
bo ? of fumow, The Dana, ibout 50 mikx W.N.VV. of Rind, in, during tU 
dry NKUp 200 bread, 5 feet deep, and its course to the sea ii iminter- 

rujiioq by rocka or rapid*. Dr. Knpf wm informed that another ri vm r rose 
to the Jii eitle of Kienia, Which ran rinrlli ftAftls to the CQELCUry of the While 
™P» (the eastern branch probably of the liahr-ebAbUd). Frino this 
l mml to (he jjJjiee where the Egyptian expedition left \t h about 245 
gcopmiihiay miles, furaaimig a ijuffi uuffieient to fetd a river of the inaetib 
tudo already mentioned, 

J he river Sabafec* in its lower «>iaraw , is formed by lJl& Adi p the Tbitu. 
and aeveml oiber alma** The Adi beend* the WWmta eouolW on the S ’ 
™ cunips frern the country of Kikuyu in Eho S.W. of Mount K:t:ni.o, 
Ibis river (then the dry aeutm) wm 170 yanla brc*n| h its banks 25 foot tush, 
bat ill that limp the water in tbu channel w$m only tlO ynn It broad and l£ feet 
deep, UjO Tmvq Wtiifi from the . base of K]iimandj-aru H and if, 
£?’ h™H r c ™ sa ijt. ^ feet lirowi and n feet deep. The Dura 
ixHindi likanibani on the N., unit receive* several rivers from ilio N. ami to 
f“ h ‘ df Al< T‘>*“h Farther N. ami NJB. of Ukumttm the Conn try 
beyrnw rety hill ^ whi lo Ukumbani generally is an derated (jlutcau, dry 
ami healthy. The distance from kilui to Mount Kami* was sit on at 6 duya’ 
journey, or fluber am halting dm*.; and tu Kilimanjaro it «« stated to be 
lOd ayu jmirncy (warding «, Dr. Kmpf dO hour*). Tin* mountain is visible 
fa- Xlnii. *»" tho bearing which Dr. Kmpf arm A[«»nt Ktanin lake, 
’ iam £’J* ^ - 11 ■» Ob nous that the two snow-clad port*, which 

he MW a [(| , ilre n iy oeareadi other, would still I*, at a considerable Juu»« from 

Other ™SLihS P , N - Mount Karina wo know, from 

other autkormc*, are very high, ami capped with |ier|xiiuql snow, jl ppearinr 

just on the range of the liOnion, with no hill* intervening, it « obvious that 
k “ h, “ ,UU V *“ at a.considerable distance from Kitui. S.VV. from 
dto mountain and m the country nf the Kikuvu. is a high volcano in actintr. 
I o (be VV. of it is a counlry callni Mulmmc, tleatiluto of wood, bet of volcanic 
SSTv 14 ?, I***! 11 ® ° r acv w 'lting to labour foe wage*, «mi 

TtSaii^i Tii >h |? t tt** 6 ? i 1 . are nu ‘ negroes. Kivd. the chief of 
U hr.^ l. t d 1>r ‘ k 7*l lf l u “ he had been to a country N.W. of JiZKR, 
“ w ,,,CQ " ,th Ivory » very ahamtaiit in all the adjacent 

ti D i r V K ™l ,r . UM£,fr !® ol 5 hia journey at the dose of the dry sca*?n November 
Hu left kuu, on the 4tb of December, immediate!y altor which th ™W 
•emm" eommcnccd, und he fwmd the river Adi a little swollen in cons/ 
3«. nw - % h . cn J !" I*»^ ** hb, cel urn. The tropic I miny seasons" 

r?'° l lCOr} .'^I 1 tjj , < ’ Utl '“‘ Nl l« fjsea at u. considerable ilktanri- to 
f^. S V^* he eq “l l<lr ^hy (hoau unerring kwi of nature, quicklv di*t«*seil of 

If it dM aonse, then the Kgyptlan «p«Sitl«a wo.. found thl strLm 

not falling but risihjt 111 ,fanminr, ami they were told that the river WfmJd/m 
Wn to r®u till the dose of March. Oa the other bond, allX rivers wh d 
tow mto the buy of Kormosa, lion,lint in Ft bruanTnrove thaf 

r a !t to the S. of th,.jaator; while .he Jab aZ’ /heriuS to ri“T 

flooduig In June, July, and August, show that their souhvh j, i ■ , 

SJioa aod in Enirca. hlortin ;,f Tyre »ta.cd h,7Z . r J1 "^ I, 1 1 “ ,m3s 
« nder I he wj ,.atort the priests of the temple of Min^S'te' ^ 
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tli'nxtoEus the same, when tlitv infon]ic4 him that onohaifot ibfi witcw uf 
Africa ran in tho N. and the other KnEdT id tho S. f ftrucc tin nHinlameil that 
the farthest source of the While Nile was near the equator. _ 

Dr + Kracifim'odoi^n remarkable Mure of ihe country mj Iih journey * 
before cuiiimg to T^fo h nauedy,u hill or bank ulsmt iOO f<M?i i%h } ci^ndmg 
from die mountuiiu near KillRof along X. of the fBla moualami to ™ « l « 
lu^ i&rd^ the sources of the jVdi and the country of Kikuyu, How ts this . 


1Vote (0 p, 24L 

^inct: ihii piper wa* written* an aecourU oF [he journey of Mr. M^CaW p 
a trader from Cruhaimtowu io lhe*e parts, h» ™mo i n Jo my Honda, 
Prom the Mom river (the Clumqn* of Hum*) tin went to Maguliesber^ 
on tlio Oort rivet* and from th«u» f in eight days, he passed the? Cachan 
mountain*, imd iben the Lim|apo, where it struggle* through the hilly country. 
Thence ho minted 28 mi tea N.E. P the Mural rang* being t hen about 1* 
miles to like cast word. He reached the river MMlutmUc, went down it 
about 25 miles, then qwd it where it ww 20 yards broad,, and after a 
journey of 80 rnikt {70 geographical), he earns lo the Ltngoolah or 
MikoLwe (called also the Tlatla), crossed k where it was SO yards b™d t 
and travelled 3S miles down its right bwtk to its junction with the Liitfpopo; 
my in iiJI ]is vcwniphkal mile* N. from the pfeHara of the Lim pn]"> m 
TU'arly 2S 1 S. I at. Thence he pnrte&fed (by comp** u is presumed) LX.L, 
io the Ftdlallah nr Lipbatak, a brood* clear, and rapid si ream. Cufllmumg 
his course 130 miles (110 geographical), he crossed the Limpopo, 200 yards 
brand, arid running deep. During the first day's march he cjun* to a small 
tributary, up which be travelled in the close of the day N.W. He thenstruck 
otfto the N,, and oil the third day camo to the 'small river which 

joins the Morimratc En the cu^wanL 11 is guide# then took him in one day to 
the river Madomle (the Motui.Me of Os well), which he found to lie a fini 
ttroam 140 yards broad, and running E.N.E- (dwending it one day) parallel 
to the JJmpuiM, which it joins at a coniiderabEe distance to the eastward. 
This is no doubt the river called Zouga, near Ifl Lake Xgiitni, On the Hfikwi 
be round the tract oF Patpeitcr's party, who marched that way to attach Mows 
lekatie, dwelling to the X. of the Limpopo* from the ZtMfiHm*btr$ frail imp 
hill) situated to the 3, of the Limpopo* where this buor chieftain had fired his 
residence about 18 venr* ago. in tko lower part uF hii journey Mr* M<Ciln 
naobliged uec&itQ&ally to quit the bank of iho river owing to the hdly rugged 
nature of the country. 'On the S. side-, and somewhere near its junction with (he 
Macloucsic, the Limpopo is joined by the Malaipiunc (mentioned by Gawclll 
a very considerable stream which fames from the Mural chain ^ or, a? it is 
m cuIImI by the hoerw ? the Witerl^rg Mouutiind, or rather from a range 
which branches off from them E.N.K., called tho Itkmiflbimjy joined t it is 
tfuppoBed, to like salt-pwn IkkLL 

Mt. M'Cibe haidianfbn Wen farther down the Iim|iopo than anv other 
traveller. He is more dear In his descriptions and course ibnn cither Uswcll 
nr Cum m log, lwii agrees with them on aJ I the main poiik ts where t hiurrcSpee- 
tUc journeys efancide* The direction they and hu travelled was E.A.E. m 
their gein rul course down the river, which, considering the bearing to he hy 
coin| uim t and iIpc variation In these [larts last year, W, would carry the 
uuurae uf thn LLmiKmo at Mr. M n Cube's farthest point h ft is first great 
eastern turn Wing in ^2® 46' S iat + ) to 2:r 10' S. tot., and nearly in 31* E. 
long., coMidering Mo, eg a to be. in ‘25° W S, lat, and 25* 52 F PL long. He 
stales that, at (he point where ho left it, the Limpom bent its cuuM more to 
the E,. ami the others, fruni tlio report*, give it an Pi.N.N. dircelion, with very 
high hills on its southern bunks. 
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By account^ ju*l rwoivad from Mr. Liv 1 rip*Lera B Lake* Npzairit is the rtr- 
of the waters from a fnrtftrr iftk€ Y about 160 gfrO^rWphicil mik-S Co the 
north w uni, which several inlands h on one of which Sebaiwinc rushles. 

A rtjjjil liver, railed the Teoge, rennerts |he two, and during lhe rain* this 
river rolls down Jan^e trees anil the Ltirrasn of animals, Thi- shores of Lake 
N garni are d mid fully unhealthy; the prevailing fever resembling the yellow 
fever of i he Weal Indies. Tile inbubiiants on tlie shorei of the Ukc have 
some knowledge of the Portuguese on the W. coasL 


XV1L— On the Northern Frontier of NepauL From a Member 
of the Nepaul esc Embassy in London, Com mu moated ill rough 
tbe President. 

(Bead June 10, I860.) 

The latest editions of map of India, including those of Keith 
Johnston, Arrowsmith, and Hitter, agree in their delineation of ihe 
northern frontier of NepauL This boundary h incorrectly laid 
down, and should be mo veil further so that the line should 
leave the boundary (at present laid down) at Gotten than ; from 
which place, westwards, both slopes of the main line of snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya belong to the Nepnutcsc. The boundary 
then runs along a ridge to the N. of toe J limitluyo, including 
Mustang, This place is a hour 30 miles from the Foot of Dhawala- 
giri T and is much resorted to by pilgrims. From Mustang the 
line should be continued west wards so iis to Include the valley of 
Humb, containing the head w aters of the Ghagra which traverses 
the western portion of Nepaul. 

F» Hamilton Buchanan, who was in Nepaul in 1802, says, 
(p- 272) that 111 the river Gandaki, rising near a place called I)a- 
modur Kuntl, runs through the territories of a Bhutan chiefs 
called the Mustang Raja t who is T or at least when 1 saw him in 
1802 w as tributary to Gurkha; hut there is reason to think that 
since that time the Chinese have compelled the Raja of Gurko. to 
cede hot!i Mustang and Kurung.* 1, 

The district llumla is laid dow n m Ritter’s map as Vninila; 
besides there is Jumla* in which is the tow n Dipl (Yuuiik 
and Jumla are the same name, as are Yamuna and Jumna), 
But arc Hum!a and Jumla distinct, or are they names of the same 
river-course, pronounced differently in different districts of the 
Himalaya ? 

Hie distance from the Ncpuulese and the Tibetan frontier to 
the Brahmapootra is about 7 ko* T or 14 miles. At the pWe 
designated, the river is about as wide as the Thames at I ondofl 
and fordable in some places-* " ” 

* KXml [PDflUtr, ^ 104 1»S Md 
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7 t 9, arid 5 miles round. 
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On river so culled. 
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On the river Kate 
1 At the foot of Dhaurmln-girL 
Snow on both sides to Mus- 
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A boneman can tmvel from 
Mustang tn the Dsangbo river, 
TbeTibetnn boundary i* close 
[u Giiinh^ which is in Tibc:t. 


VMS — Mr. K- SitnclL^ ll.inks MnrittM m jjmSteH:J”*”*5!* 

tutli of wltiich are mcBtletably* (u the S. of ibc S w,t *"■ . J? , ‘ 

vLrinily. The worthed of ?litr chain, mhich form* ehe actual bounc J 1 
Tibet >>« i the tfcMili Itlmnbf mi province*, i» a truly IWgrni Sfe? 11 ", 
n lint of twenty or thirty miles tilhtv to the V tlie ItciO o - S 1 ' - 

paths* andi^s-mc m\\ probably hold good in NcpSLiL..— K p, 
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XVTTT —The Kxihhtihhh Arabs between Donjpta and Kordqfan * 
By Mayfield Pabkyns, Esq. 

(Bead June 10, laso,} 

The travels in Ivordofan by M. Pallme, in many parts erroneous, 
are more especially so id the 7th chapter, entitled * Kubbab^b.' 
[ liad lib work with me on the spot* and, remaining a long lime 
in the most intimate acquaintance with this tribe, I am able to 
ensure, id a groat measure* the correctness of the alterations 
made by me in Ins statements. 

The kabbabfah date their origin from the Howarn* a tribe of 
Upper Egypt, said to be of Mdghrcbfu extraction, and who tied 
from Tunis, being driven thence by Abou Zcyd-al-llellaly, The 
Knbbabfsh is the largest tribe of camel* Arabs that inltabit 
the W. aide of the dominions of the Viceroy of Egypt, They 
extend from the Hafir, nearly two days* journey below New 
Dongola, to Zcrayga, and from the vicinity of lake Shad to near 
Dueni, on the W" side of the Babr-el-Abiad. On the E. hank is 
another race of Arabs, called IlassAnfyah* Tl icy may be taken in 
three divisions :—1. The tribes that remain all the year in the 
desert, only sending persons occasionally to the A mar (or regularly 
inhabited tacts, such as Kordufau or the banks of the river) to 
buy corn and pay their tribute. These go west want for the rains 
with the net, but instead of returning to the Amur with their 
companions for the dry season remain either at Salrfy or Btigga- 
rfa T or the wells of Abou Sebfb or Abou Senayt* or near Jebol 
Aim I ladl'd. These arc the llcwhra* Dar Said, anti Lahamdy. 
They formerly descended to the river with the others, but the 
government called on them to remain in these parts as a protec¬ 
tion to travellers against the incursions of the Darfur Arabs, 
especially the Beni Jerir, who continuFilly made descents in 
bodies of from 200 to 300 men, mounted on camels, and plundered 
the caravans between fvordofan and Dongola. The desert is 
now continually watched by scouts mounted on dromedaries and 
horses, who follow the traces of these Darfur Arabs, the govern¬ 
ment having given them the right of attacking any hostile tribes 
that may appear in this desert, a fourth part of the plunder being 
given up to the diwan or government treasury. The road has 
been perfectly safe since this regulation, which was made in 
consequence of the plundering of Mustafa Pashas caravan 
three years ago. Since this only a few attacks have been made 
on parties of Arabs that have straggled from their companionJ, 
which have been repulsed with loss to the aggressors. The Kub~ 
hahv-h have usually horsemen protected with chain armour, at 
least one or two m each family, besides other horsemen armed 


Arahi ualug i’-uut-Js iu MlilrflilllliQcllDii to t .bose having ohtj. 
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only whb a shield,—one of whom considers himself equal to 
ten men on foot. The Jenny cannot bring their horses with 
them for want of water, excepting during the rains, and then - 
they rarely make a descent, as the Kubbabfah are too numerous 
in "their neighbourhood, and camel-men must fight on foot, the 
camel being too clumsy an animal to tnitnccuvre in combat.— 

2. The tribes which reside during the dry season on the river or 
other cultivated parts passing only the rainy season in the desert. 
These are fifteen in number. The Numb f tribe of the family of 
the great chief Wad* Salem), Jeheytia, Ko-aldj, and BattaMu, 
from the neighbourhood of Sliigayg; the Owatda from Kadjmar; 
the Wullad On and Wullad blownl from Jebbra; the Rimahly 
at DaisiYy, N,; the Seyrajah from Um Gunatcr at Abu Ilajar; 
at Ivorrary are the Attowiya, Ayayft, and‘Ghalayan; the Hama- 
dab from Dougola; the Shcniibla from near Shad and Due in oil 
White River at SSereyga ; anti the ‘Giiazai. Of these the strong¬ 
est continue their rain season (Kharff) westward for four months, 
passing the Wndy-nl-Melk (a torrent which comes from Darfur 
during the rains’ and after various windings, amongst which it 
passes al Ain and Ruggan'a, and falls into the Nile at Dublin), 
while the weaker ones, three in number, Wallad Mowil, .Savrajah, 
and ‘Gafayau, await the return of the others in the desert E, of 
tlu* Wady.—3, The tribes which may almost be called stationary. 
They possess but few camels, their villages are stationary, and, 
though tltey never build mud-houses like the jieojile of the towns, 
stymie of them construct huts (tuholy) of straw, instead of the tents 
(khaysli), They send their cattle with the young men to feed in 
the desert, but never more than a day’s journey from their houses, 
while the old men, children, and slaves, remain at home and culti¬ 
vate the ground. They are in all fourteen tribes, of which eight 
arc from the neighbourhood of Dmigola : the I lowawfr, at Aui- 
hukol; Uiuutto, at Gelid; Gnugwonah, at Kliundv; Mcreysa- 
sab, at Sababa; liar Hamid (Wullad ul Henri), at Kahtoll. near 
New Don gala; Abdallah, at Argo; Sowagab, atIlaffir; Gehtii- 
v«k, at A fiat, "1 hese have their pasture at the Gab, a portion of 
the desert between Khundy and Hafir, w hich extends to one day’s 
journey from the river; tliuy do not cultivate corn but dates, mid 
collect salt, which is plentiful there. The remaining six tribes 
have their villages, and cultivate com, viz,, the V\ ullad Suleyman, 
at the Jilf, nearShandy; while the Wullad Ohgba, Reriun, Lahay- 
merab, and Gereynt, occupy Gummur, Jayriu, Jebbra, and Ahu 
Ashusli, iti the direction of Kurrery. newr Khartum}'and the 
Wullad Tarff at Abu Ilitjur* on the Wcs't River. 

Such am the tribes of the liuhbab&h; those of Dongola, with 
half the Wullad Hownl, arc under a Sheikh of these last, named 
llakini. son of the Wolf ( Wad-el-Dfb). W 1th the exception 

* AiaLic utiili #r, pm in tiiL‘ JijrtT^iKtwiiiryr” 
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of the Howawir* who have a separate chief, the remaining tribes 
are all governed by - K Padl Allah p> Wad Salem. Tim family 
# ofHkkm, Ihilc l was among thorn, laid lied to the frontier* of Kor- 
dufim, from the oppression of a former governor of I Angola, I 
received from them many proofs of friendship* and one of his 
brothers accompanied me to Iksngok, when I presented him lo 
my friend Mussa Iky, lately become governor of the province* 
who received him very well, and expressed his pleasure at bis 
return, promising to render his sit nation agreeable, and to restore 
to Hakim and hi- family the chieftainship and all the fun hit 
privileges and right* which they had lost by their flight. They 
will probably return during or after the next rain*. This tribe 
(or rather half tribe, for rise Wullud Mawal art; divided into Dar 
Mahmud, who are with “Fadl Allah/* anti Dar Hamid* our 
friends) was formerly privileged as guides, no guide being allowed 
to be received but from among them. They were all couriers* 
carrying despatches* &e*, between Dongola and El Obeid* I 
hope, on my return, to find them settled on the river in all their 
former rights* Of all the tribes of the Kubbabish the Numb arc 
the wealthiest* In camels alone they could probably show 2500 to 
3000. The rest of the Kubbab^h altogether could muster* perhaps, 
12*000 to 15,000. Ah the stationary tribe* count but very few, all 
those of Dongnla together could scarcely arrive at 1000* including 
male and female, old and young. Such is what I have heard ; but 
if 1 state what I have observed, 1 should estimate them at more 
thiiu double that number, the Arabs being afraid to tell the truth 
on account of the till ha, or tribute. These camels are nearly all 
of the original Rubbishy breed j the only breed* which exist iu 
Kordofan are the Kubbashy and Gharliowy (or western) from 
Darfur and tbe western tribes* This latter camel is abort and 
thickset* pretty well adapted for carrying load* in bis own country, 
but little considered by the Knbbabfih, who have continually to 
descend the river, and who have the idea that this race dies soon 
after drinking river water. For the same reason many Jell a by 
prefer the Kubbashy. A great number of the camel* in Egypt 
arc of tills variety* anil, are preferred there to the other southern 
races of hiding camels* Hence the Kuhhablsh buy very few 
camels, but breed them in great numberj. Besides these, the 
Kubbabish have large flocks of sheep and goat*, and a tolerable 
quantity of homed cattle* 

In strength of men the Kubbahlsh could perhaps turn out 
4000 or 5000 able fighting men, horse and font. The Numb 
are said-to muster near 100 set* of dirra (chain mail) and libus 
(padded horse ^covering), besides other horse und foot men, for the 
tribes under Wad Salem* &c*, pay a great part of tbe Lulhji, or 
taxes* in camels* Tbe stationary tribes pay in money, but these 
tribe* arc unimportant. Dae tribe? under Wad Salem alone were 
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taxed 2000camels, which impost is now changed into the carriitsie 
of 4000 loads of gum from al Qticid to Dungnki. Last year, be¬ 
sides these, they voluntarily carried 3000loads for wages. The go- * 
t eminent pays for each load delivered SO piastres (Hi*.) ■ for those 
which are packed in skins the Arabs receive the whole sum in readv 
money, while those which the government deliver in baskets only 
receive GO, the remainder being retained in case of diminution on 
the road. Besides this the people of Fad I Allah have to pay 100 
horses and 2<W0 dollars of 15 p, each, not taken in money (wlueh 
would be a great relief to the poor Arabs), but principally iu " um- 
lesa" or choice camels for his highness, Ibrahim Pasha, which arc 
valued by the government at S dollars each, while they are worth 
perhaps 30 to the Arabs. Tins year alone 100 were taken. The 
remainder of the tribute is made up in sheep, the Kubhashy sheep 
being very hirge, nearly as high as a young donkey, and worth 
2 dollars each at nl Obeid; the government generously reckoning 
three sheep to value that sum. Besides these they pay 50 slaves, 
or rather their value, reckoned at 30 dollars each. This is taken 
from Wad Salem’s people, and ye I these Arabs are considered to 
be well treated when compared with the people of the villages. 

'rite rains begin in the middle of summer, about June, a most 
important time, especially for the owners of flocks, ns the desert 
in a short time becomes green, and furnishes abundant food. As 
soon ns water is reported to have fallen in the desert, a dromedary 
rider is sent to explore and ascertain tile truth: if he find no 
water, or it it be too far, alter some days another is despatched, 
and so on till one brings notice of water at two or three days* 
distance from the camp. On his return every one strikes his tent, 
collects bis baggage on Ins camels, amt old and young, rick and 
well, prepare for their departure. Not a soul remains behind, if 
J except the tribe of Attowiya, who, although they migrate as far 
as any, and carry houses and all with them, leave their slaves 
behind to cultivate the earth, iu order not to have to buy corn on 
their return : these slaves build huts, and with them are left the 
sick ami the old. When the cutup is raised, the man who has 
found the water becomes the guide to the kharff or rains, and 
goes first with the drums (migura}, accompanied hy 15 or 20 
young men on dromedaries; after them follow the women in their 
Hiihariyti (a sort of sedan-chair on a camel, a framework of very 
rough construction covered with oanunmicountry cloths), the laden 
camels, and herds of camels, then the horned cattle, and lastly, 
the sheep and goats. Tins order is preserved all day; and in the 
evening, w hen the (guide announces il halt by beating the drum, 
every one alights from bis camel in the position ho occupied during 
ibe march. Scarcely have they encamped when the guide re- 
uiouuts and starts oil tn the water to ascertain more exactly the 
VOL. xx. M 
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position it may have assumed since he saw it, and its quantity ; 
for if it be not sufficient for all, the camels can do without water 
for several days, while the cows, .'■heop, and goats, cannot stand 
thirst. Next morning the people start as before, following the 
tracks of the guide, if he have not returned, until they meet him ; 
towards evening they encamp at about an hour's distance from the 
water, fearing to go to it that night on account of the confusion 
which might occur among the thirsty flocks, each anxious to 
arrive first to the water. During the night the poor men, who 
have neither horse nor camel, nor dromedary, take possession of a 
place for their beasts to drink, while the rich await the morning, 
and start all together in a race, each anxious to select the host 
watering-place. 

Next morning all the flocks are watered; after that an nssem- 
lily ts called by beat of drum, to decide on tlicir futnre move¬ 
ments, and if more than one tribe be at the same place, to each 
one is assigned the direction it shall take till it arrive at the W ady 
al Mdk, alam: mentioned; hither all the tribes descend, those 
from llrn White Nile and Kordofkn, as well as those from the 
province ofDougola, Here they remain some 15 days, then send 

messengers, one tribe to another, to concert movements, &c.id 

despatch in company a party to Nakbashiis (or el Ilaymcr), a 
mountain about one day’s journey from al Ayu, where they collect 
salt. The Kubbabfsb, during the rains, or in the dry season, 
form large troughs of mud near the water, or rather inclose a 
spot of about 3 or 4 yards in diameter, with low mud walls ; this 
liicy till with water,'plastering the walls carefully, sad put m 
salt if required, to water their camels and flocks. After collecting 
the salt, they are obliged to remain a few days to make use of it, 
and then they start all together. The stronger tribes, and those 
possessed of a sufficient quantity of “ rai for the return, take 
the far West, whore they remain three or four motif its. 1 lle 
Ujgj” nr*, large water-bags of cow’s hide, sewn, and of a different 
form from the “gimib,” 8 of which make a camel load, while a 
camel can only carry a pur of “ rai. rhe Arabs \V . of the 
Nile only use tlm “ rai.” After the rams are finished, the water 
collects in pools “fuLa," in the low places of the desert, hctw-ceu 
which the Arabs are obliged to entry water for the Hocks. 4 he 
weaker trities remain in the desert E, and S. of thcVV ady ul Mclk, 
wlierc they await the return of their comrades. These pass their 
time iu pasturing their cattle, in the chase, and in occasional war¬ 
fare with the Darfur tribes, who sometimes meet them during the 
_„: ns The Arabs of Darfur are the Him'gat, Maaly, Kumana, 
and Hmiuuur, called Bukhara (cow or ox Arabs), though m 
reality they also are owners of camels. These inhabit the centra 
port of the kingdom. Besides these are the Habanfya to the 
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uml in tht' N r are the Attayfat, Bedaiyf, Maharfya, Mhlmmfd, 
and Zeyadfya. The last time seek pasture in the northern 
deserts of their country. The Rouf Jerar, ancient enemies of the * 
Kuhhabfeh, and former co-inhabitants of the desert between 
Dongala ami Kordufun, are now scattered to the westward, on the 
frontiers of Darfur. r Jlie oldest tradidona assert them to have 
been from all antiquity the sworn foes of the Kubbabfsh* though 
sometimes a treaty between them allowed them both a abort time 
for peaceful occupations* One rain season, while the Mamelukes 
were governors at Dongnla, the Kubbabisb, having passed the 
season in peace with the Jerar, were returning to the river, leav¬ 
ing the Jcfflnr behind in their country near Sahfy, and, suspect- 
iiig nothing, had left their heavy baggage and their chief be¬ 
hind, nnd the greater part of tbetribcsliad advanced to prepare 
their summer station. The Hem Jerar, covetous, like all Arabs, 
could not resist the temptation of so much unprotected property, 
nisd, breaking their faith, killed the chief MMtainM Wald a I 
H^any, with many others, and possessed themselves of the property 
and mighnt (drums) of the Kubbabfch. Before the news arrived 
tile Arabs had dispersed, and it was useless to attempt to revenge 
their loss during ihc dry season ; go they remained quietly and 
in preparation till the next rains* when they fell on the Jerar, and 
after 15 days’ pursuit killed their chief Jelleh, spoiling them, and 
taking three of their mmhra, two of brass and one of w ood. The 
Jnriir tied to Darfur, and, going to the other tribes, offered to con¬ 
duct them to the pillage of a tribe, pagan and ignorant, but very 
rich" thus describing the Kubb&bfek These were deceived and 
consented, and preparations were made for the expedition. The 
Ivuhbabfcli, in the mean time, had passed the dry season, ami were 
again in the (hr W,, when parties detached from them for spying 
niul plunder brought them news of the immense army which, 
like a hailstorm, was about to fall on them: this news caused a 
momentary panic in the breasts of the tribe; some proposed to fly, 
jmt others, more reasonable and experienced, showed them that 
if they Hod, even to the other shore of the Nile, the enemy, en¬ 
couraged by their fear, would not foil to pursue them. Others 
amiin proposed only to retire a little, in order to obtain time to 
t “ a assistance of some of the friendly tribes from Kordofan. 
Ilus was again overruled by the persuasion that strangers who 
fought without common interest would be the Hrst to fly and put 
a lre*h panic among the rest j $o every one encouraged Ilia 
ueuihbour, telling him that he fought not only for his fife but for 
jus brethren, wife, children, and pnqiorty. t tody the tribes he- 
longing to Ihmgola, which, as wo have before said, do not advance 
. ■ with the others, were called, and these could not arrive in 
time. Tim Kubbuhtsli were hnwevor in a great fright \ the cattle 
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and camels were tied seven days liefore they saw the enemy* 
being allowed to eat and drink but little for fear of being pilfered,. 

* Thursday afternoon the enemy pitched their camp about half a 
mile from the Kiihlmbidi, and next morning came on to tin; 
attack. 

These Arabs have the habit of commencing hostilities by send¬ 
ing out pilfering parties, who act as spies also. Bill wltcn otic 
tribe \ms decided on attacking another, it takes all its property, 
women, children, cattle, &c. f and pitches in fright of the enemy. 
The cause of this is* because (as the Arabs themselves allow) 
they cannot fight unless they have this risk under their eyes. The 
day after ilk? encampment the attacking |wirty descends near the 
houses of the enemy, who come out to meet it* and each forma 
in battle array—the infantry with their shields anil lances in the 
front rank, with here nnd there spares between them to allow 
the sortie of the Imrse* who are behind them; and behind 
these again arc the women, who* by their voices, encourage the 
men. The battle begins with javelin*, then the horsemen pass 
out ami fight in the space between she Sines. On these depends 
almost entirely the fate of die battle, the overpowered party falls 
hack ii] front of the foot, but after the first sortie never returns 
behind the infantry ; then the battle becomes confused* the infantry 
of the overpowering party advances, and generally the affair ends 
in favour of tin? [wirty whose cavalry gain* the first advantage. 
In general the victors spare nome of ihe men, excepting n few 
who are flogged until they discover [he hidden property. Women 
and children arc spomh On ihia occasion the Kuhl.mfd'di, al- 
though far inferior in number to their adversaries, had fortune or 
valour on their side, nnd were victorious after an obstinate kittle, 
overcoming and pursuing their enemies two days* and entirely 
despoiling them j, since which they liave been left tolerably quiet, 
excepting the affair of Wni* 

The Kubbabish hunt principally |he giraffe and ostrich, no 
elephants or buffaloes being found in these parts but ID quan¬ 
tities among the H Bukhara/’ to the S* of Knrdnfan* Tim 
ostrich is hunted m horses and dromedaries. One day we started 
from Amry, mounted, five persons on dromedaries: wo rode 
several hours without finding any eliase, in the direction of Slt- 
teyr; at last an ostrich vjui seen in the distances We rode 
quietly fcowaida him; but long before our arrival he was off and 
out of sight We continued till we bail poped the spot where ho 
was first seen, and then, remaining near j^rne bushes a^ much ns 
possible covered from view, wc waited a long time in the utmost 
impatience- I continually proposed to advance cm hi* track, but 
the Arabs refused* only replying, <J Wait yet n little/ 1 At last 
one pointed him out a little ST of the direction he had taken. 
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coming xigzag towards ui*likc a dnp heating up against the wind. 
He approached within some 300 or 4W yards, when* perceiv¬ 
ing 11 ^ he took off again, and we after him at a twinging trot,* 
bui with tile hand bearing on the baiter, He aooti disappeared ; 
and after an hour's run we again paused, when after a long lapse 
he again returned* but tliis time flurried, his mouth open and his 
wings more dangled than before- As Nxm a* lie aav ud he Hod 
ami we after him* but this time at a run. We kept him in sight 
nearly two houry* and when we perceived that wo were gaining 
on Inm wo started off at a racing pace. I got up first; he made 
a spirt* but it was his lost* for he dropped his wings, and* becoming 
apparent tv confused, I aonn arrived, nnd two blows from a light 
stick on his neck raflked to throw him down. [ wwu very much 
pleased at his capture, but cannot my w hether 1 owe my fuck to 
ihe speed of toy dromedary or to the politeness of ihe Arabs, 
though [ hrvve met with very few' camels that could keep up with 
the one I rode that day* 

It would* perha| h* appear fmm what 1 liave said that the ostrich 
is bniih-d only in the tains, hut on the contrary the hot season, i. e, 
the dry season, before the rains (about April and May% is the l*est, 
fbr two reasons, namely, because the ostrich cannot resist the heat 
in running like the camel; and, secondly* because the mud dur¬ 
ing the mm dirties the feather. The giraffe I have never had 
the luck to sec hunted* hut will relate what the hunters told me. 
If it be merely to kill a giraffe* a horseman firmed with a 
it harp sword rides after it, cod cuts the lend on of the heel. For 
this ilk; horse must be able to make a good start ; for if you 
cannot cyme up with the giraffe at the first" run* you may ns well 
return to your borac, for he will tire the horse, and gain ground 
at every step. If it be a calf* the horse soon cornea up with it* 
and the rider i brown, a coni or a doth* nr pula his arm round its 
neck* and takes it alive, the animal remaining perfectly quiet. 
They remain in the Mina spot tame days* during which time the 
calf in fed with the milk of a n gsih, ar die camel* which acconi- 
ponies the hunlerWi till Incoming a little tame* and recovering from 
the fatigue and Fright caused by the capture, he is taken to the 
village. Besides these* the Arabs bunt I ike vise the an [elope, 
wild cattle, &c* The gazelle is caught near the wells with 
snares, and in such numbers* that at >ibfy the entire flesh of a 
large gazelle is sold for one piastre* or about 2W. 

After the KubhabiVh have passed tliree or four month* in the 
C * r ^ ]L,V r * rimi tn 1 he greatest disorder* running as fast ns they 
ciSn,^ like a routed army. As soon fli (hey arrive in the Amir or 
cultivated country* they halt among the villages between Kadj- 
mar and Om Gunatir. Then they seek their friends and collect 
together; the tribe* next consign their baggage to some tru*t^ 
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worthy jiergou, probably a fuky, or priest of the village where 
tliey may be stopping, and then start for the towns and villages, 
* where they sell anything they may have collected during the 
mins, such" as butter^ cattle, or the prod ore of the chase, and with 
the motley buy com, which each carries to the place where 
he intends to pass the illy season. Here they bury the com, and 
then return to their baggage, which, with their families, they load 
on their camels, and carry to the place where the com was de- 
I,h wited. Wood and straw are then collected for building the 
“ khaysh” or square flat-reefed tent, used during the dry season; 
while'that of the wet season, which is bell-roofed, is railed 
**ahugga." Until have a wooden framework: the latter is entirely 
covered with a large woollen cloth ; while the former, being larger, 
is walled with straw, the cloth serving only for the roof. The 
camp is built very regularly in lines, with spaces of about SO paces 
between each line : the lines run E. and tV„ facing S., and the 
flocks are penned between the lines. The chiefs house is at the 
W. end of the central line; that of the “ram guide" is alum*, 
mat in front of all. The whole is inclosed with a strong fence of 
thorn*. Each line has openings E- and W. in tile outer fence, 
which are closed with thorns in the evening, after the entry of the 
cattle. A good house contains a great profusion of furniture, but 
neither chairs nur tables. The “girrSih' arc leatlierti cowhide 
bags, sewn wide below, and narrow-mouthed, in which is carried 
the corn. “ Jurban” are shins of various sizes, according to the 
animals to which they belong, usually calf, kid, or gazelle. JTio 
animal is (laved by an incision from the rump to each hind foot, 
and then the skin is drawn over the body and head entire. These 
serve for idl sorts of articles, according to their size, from the 
little “dhbyft" kids kin, which is used for tobacco bags, to the calf¬ 
skin “ jurab,” in wliicli is carried (lour or cloths. The “ mu far a 
is also a large leathern bug, which in the camp serves as a carpet, 
and during the Journey contains the small “Joerbuo.' r J ho 
“ shelil" is a sort of curtain of atrip* or threads of leather woven 
together, like a doth, and on lamented with devices in wudda or 
cowries. This is hung in tlie I nick of the tent. Besides these are 
twoor three pairs of rai, five or six girrab and sayun, for water, 
milk, Ac. These latter are in number according to the inmates 
of the house. The jicople of the villages chum their butter by 
swinging a “ saan ” to and fro. The Arabs make theirs in the 
“ kambut,” ’«hid | is in shape and sire like a broad-bottomed jar, 
made of “ zalif,” strips of jxilin leaf plaited, and waterproof; its 
neck is narrow, and covered with luflther, with thongs to liuiig' it 
ov, Oa the road tins is filled with milk, and hung on the shi- 
hereeva, the motion of the camel sufficing to churii it. During 
the dry season it is hung on a tripod, and shaken to and fro by a 
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woman. There lire besides three or four but tat or thick leathern 
jars for butter, suet used for pomatum, mid the meenh or dilka. 
The “ kabota,*’ which is like the “karabut, 1 * but much smaller, ^ 
contains scents, spices, &<N The 44 afirat tJ sire plumes of ostrich 
feathery which* iluring the journey serve to ornament the head of 
the carnet which carries the shiberfya, and during the stationary 
season adorn the bouse* The master of every house has an 
“ ungarcb,” or couch, of wooden frame, covered w p ith crossed strips 
of leather* The rest of the family liave each a 44 smr.” or 
bedstead, and the children divide one among them. When a 
girl marries she takes one* which lb replaced by her father. The 
“aiTyr" is made of “jerriid” (date branches), which are tied 
together in a rw; these are placed on pieces of wood driven into 
the ground. 

Ostrich eggs are used for holding scented oil** &e. The Arabs 
wear shirt*; over this is thrown a tenia or clothj which has a 
stripe of red or line, if the owner can afford it; mid all who are 
able wear drawers. I Imre seen it stated that they only wrap a 
cloth over their loins: but this is only when they are at work in 
the wells or travelling on Foot. The women wear a large doth 
called <s jury tain,” which is wrapped round the loins, like the 
4i goorbab/* and the end covers also the bead and -boulders, like 
the “ Tenia” of the Dar women, or women of the settlements. 
They have also a 11 shimkh,” or coarse woollen cloth, which they 
wear when they smoke themselves, an operation w hich they perform 
In the same manner m the town ladies* 

Their food during the dry season is nearly the same as that of 
the people of the villages, w ith the exception of a greater propor¬ 
tion of milk and meat of the chase in their cookery. During the 
rains, for four or five months, very few ever touch grain, eating 
only milk and meat, except when a guest eoiues; or when food is 
given as (kar&u&a) charity, it is the custom to make a “ guddah 11 of 

asydali/' or porridge. The UukKara Armies are the healtlaest 
and strongest in all these countries, and their food is almost en¬ 
tirely milk. I have several times lived on milk diet for a long 
period, and once I was seventeen days, for a trial, without any 
sort of nutriment, either bread or meat, except earners milk, of 
which l drunk several gallons every day* J never was better In 
my life, and all this time I underwent the most violent exercise. 1 
left the place for another, 2 days off, and during the journey was 
obliged to eat the usual town £jod, for which l suffered slightly ; 
but on my arrival at Salty I returned to milk and to health* 
(Sjnrits may be giMwl to excite appetite in a man whose habits are 
sedentary ; but the moment 1 start for my dear desert I forget 
them entirely, and neither need them, nor could bear the sinnlf of 
them. How ignorant and stupid are those who exclaim against 
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the hardships of a desert life ! Nearly nil the Arabs chew tobacco 
mixed with strum (or ashes which replace the natron). Very few 
4 smoke or drink beer, excepting a sort called biiggaria, which is 
not considered unlawful by the Moslem of these countries. 

The Arab men eat curds made savourv with M kununun,” cum¬ 
min, or hah ha soda, the seed of a sort of fenuel* which they reduce 
to a powder, he] ha, a ltd onions, from the Bayun : and in the even* 
mg a little new milk from the uagab which have lately brought 
forth, and whose teats are nut yet tied from the young. Tub milk is 
very sweet, but only a little is taken from each nagah. When the 
young camel, “gand/ 1 intolerably big, i. e. about six months old, 
two of the nkgah’s teals are tied with bits of stick for milking, and 
two left for him; afterwards, to wean him, they arc all til'd, and 
sometimes a hunch of thorns is fastened to the udder. Ttm 
women and children drink Uie buttermilk from the “kabuta.” If 
the man have a horse, he gives it every day a large quantity of 
camel's milk. The milk of the cows and goats la made into 
butter. The Kuhhahish are hospitable, and strangers, of whom they 
have no cause to be afraid, are frankly received aiuruig them. Iri 
their manners they have very little of the c ringing of the towns¬ 
people, and none at all when iti the desert They, however, when 
they find themselves on the river, or other uninhabited countries, 
alone, or separated from their fellows, become rather timid. 
They talk loudly, and appear always to be quarrelling, and use 
very strong expressions far the smallest difference; so much so 
that the townspeople, who are not ue?A to them* tan hardly hear 
them. Every other word of their conversation is an oath, either 
“may my house be unlawful to me,” or “ divorce/* Ac. Their 
chiefs arc not at all feared by them. The great chief alone 
oppresses them, bat this he is enabled to do from his influence 
with the Turks. The others are respected from their origin or 
character , and although any Arab would express his opinion with 
the greatest freedom in the presence of the chief, no one would in- 
fringe the little points of etiquette established by their ancestors* 
such as to sit in a higher or equal post, to dress tetter, Ac. Even 
the children have little respect for their parent?, compared with 
other races. A lad will sit before his parents in an a a- 
sembly, and express lib opinion with all liberty, and, if it differ 
from theirs, will sustain it* returning word for word. 

In most of the tribes morality is at rather a low ebb* while in 
some fewq such as the Will fad Ifowal (Dot Hamid) it b very 
rigorously professed, and in some eases in reality sustained. In 
this tribe they have a superstition that if a man enters his house 
after an unlawful amour* some meiufier of his family will die; or 
if he go among the cattle some animal will die* This serves at 
any rate to keep infringement secret* far if it were known that a 
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man bud been guilty of such acrt, even if do mortality ensued, of 
course fill his relatione who lived with him would reproach him for 
risking the life of one of them. These Aral is are hospitable, and a , 
stranger enemy, who may have sought their hospitality t is not only 
protected while among them, but even, when, leafing them, ls 
accompanied by the roaster of the house, where he lodged, till he 
is safely out of their district. Even if lie be met on the rood, a 
good (that is well-instructed) Arab would salute liim > even if there 
is blood between them, and advise him not to journey in the 
direction of his tribe, 1 eat same hotheaded or stupid boy should kill 
In in- if a man have SiKhm! against another he would seek it iu the 
man's own place, and not take it from him whilst ho was a stranger. 
In all ages they have been respected as generally honest, and 
never has an instance of robbery by open force occurred among 
them. Once I lost a small knife with a silver-mounted handle at 
Urn Gunatir. Suspicion fell on the guide who had accompanied 
us from Shigayg, and hail left ns the night Inhere we had become 
aware of the lots. As we bad no proofs and the man was already 
a long way off, we gave up the affair, and iu conversation afterwards 
with the Kubbubtsh, as u proof of the existence of theft among 
them (which they denied] I adduced this fact j they, however, 
i]ever allowed it, persisting always that no one but a slave would 
be guilty of such an act among them. The smallest object found 
among them would be declared and restored to its owner ; to this 
rule there may be some exceptions, but as regards camels, horses, 
cattle, Vkc, s there is no question* If a camel, sick or fatigued, 3 k 5 
left on the road (vide Pa 11 me, page 134), no Arab, finding it, will 
kill it, unless authorized by the ow ner. Many persons of different 
tribes have assured rue, without hesitation or difference of opinion, 
that among all the Kubbubssh to kill a found animal would be 
equivalent to open robbery, for if the owner bad not left it with 
the hope of finding it again he would probably have killed it him¬ 
self, for Its ’■kin, if not lor the meat. On finding a stray animal, 
if it be weakly the finder gives it a little water, a tad then, if it be 
aide to walk, drives it to the nearest water; and if returning 
home, or not going a long journey, takes it home with him. If 
the animal cannot rise, after giving it water, he leaves it, recom¬ 
mending It to the mercy of God, If it survive it remains with its 
new master till claimed* nod even if unclaimed for many years, 
there is no danger of his selling it or giving it away. If a ' - mignh,** 
the tinder scrupulously counts to her owner the value of her wool 
and ini Ik since he Ims had her, and produces her young if there be 
any. The hair and milk belong to the finder, and, if the owner 
be at all generous, a portion of the young also. If it be a camel, 
the finder may ride or loud it with his own effects, but has no 
right to separate it from his own herds, or load it for hire. If, 
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after a residence of some time vritb the herds of the finder, the 
found camel he on the point of deatl^ the finder may kill it for 

% food after call in" witnesses to certify the state of "its health. 
Some sell the flesh, hut. a very conscientious man would distribute 
it gratis as charity} hut even though lie sell it, uo Arab who had 
found an animal would ou any account taste of this flesh himself 
If it he a female, after her death 110 one can claim her offspring ; 
as, in order to recognise it, a man must bring witnesses that the 
camel in question h his, and must show Ida marks, <£c. t winch he 
could not do by a hearsay description after the animal's death. 
Among the Kubbabbh males and females are both circumcised, 
as in Rordofflu, Dongola, Sennas r T &c *; the females in the same 
manner as in the other parts, hut without any festivity in par¬ 
ticular. After his birth, little attention is paid to ahoy, excepting 
by his mother, till he is circumcised, when, if he be a little grown, 
begin the occupations of man, such ns pasturing, &c ; although 
this is very uncertain, as there is no fixed period fur tlie operation, 
some children being circumcised while yet at the breast, and 
others not till they arrive near the age of puberty. The day 
being fixed, and the neighbours all collected in the boy T a fathers 
house, they begin with llic most important port of the ceremony; 
that is, they fill their bullies almost to bursting at their good host's 
expense, and then all mount, the \my on horseback, ihe rest on 
dromedaries and horses* They descend thus to the water, whether 
well or river, where the boy and any other of the party who 
may wish It wash themselves and their clothes, and then re¬ 
mounting return w ith even more ceremony than when setting out — 
the girls meet them on their return with “ zugarft." On arriving 
at the bouse the boy is seated on u “guddah^ (a bowl reversed), 
and a piece of the pith of the durra cane being introduced into 
the foreskin, a thread is tied tightly between it and the gland, and 
the foreskin and pith being held by the left hand of the operator, 
lie cuts at the thread with a razor; a sort of poultice is then applied 
and all is over. If tin- boy cry out during the operation it is the 
greatest shame for him. The hoy then sleeps and every one re¬ 
turns to Jus peaceful home. The"mother takes the foreskin which 
■* sent to her, and wears it ou the second toe of her right foot 
until it wear away or fall off itself. 

Marriage is a very formal and important oexemomal- When 
a young man wishes to marry lie first asks permMai of his father; 
hi* parent* if he think his son fit for the marriage state, giving 
him permission, tells him, at the same, to look out for a wife The 
son, very well pleased with this comim^ioo, starts off, and p&BM 
in review all the pretty girls of thd 1 tribe, iimil he finds one un- 
equalled in qualities and accomplishments, both personal and 
mental* The personal qualities she should have are, I hick legs, 
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a bmad and heavy stern like a dutch boat, eyes (as Homer has 
it) like an ox\ and her copper coloured ekin shining from the 
dilka, which blackens her clothes and leaves an odour a mile off, , 
and an enormous quantity of wool in a bush cm her head well 
plastered with suet, and well scented with some spice or essential 
oil to prevent Ite stinking. Such a Venus, if she know how to 
weave a little cotton into thread on her Imre thigh, and will take 
the trouble to swing the kabota a little every now and then, >s s 
indeed, a perfect choice, although she may aid her hiudmiul to a 
head-dress like Fa!staffs on the occasion of Home's oak; hut 
this is of little importance if it does not make too much talk, and 
perhaps after a month or two she may demand a divorce, on the 
plea that her husband docs not provide her with rt sufficient 
quantity of grease for her hair, or mesuh for her skin, which is 
hen! considered a want of matrimonial consideration, tltat, even 
in the best-regulated families, is sufficient to cause a separation for 
life. The son starts hmnc> post haste, and tells his father that 
such a one, daughter of such a one, is in his eyes the perfection 
of ihe sex and the dower of the tribe ; the prudent father assents, 
and ii I though in his heart lie may have some objection to the girls 
family, conceals this;, and promises his son to make the necessary 
proposition to the girl's mother. Accordingly, he goes to her, and 
if he proposes and is accepted, all h well ; but it may be that he is 
refused, or it may happen that he. not wishing the alliance, goes 
to the house and never opens tlie subject. In either of the latter 
cases, he returns to his son ami tells him that he lias been refused, 
at tbe same time feigning to bo exceedingly vexed by the re~ 
ftiaal, and by saying to his son, “How have you had the ill hick lo 
hx on such m place for your wife—they have insulted your father, 
and you, and all the family ; and after all, w hat is their quality or 
her beauty that they can refuse an alliance like our? ‘f 1 and by such¬ 
like discourses endeavours to dissuade his son by exciting his 
anger. A love-sick swain is not so easily made tn forget hid mis¬ 
tress, and the lad generally takes olf by stealth to the girTa house, 
and making a bold face, pops the question to the mother in person. 
If she confirm his father a words, saying, u Will not one answer 
suffice you? ” he returns really angry, and thinks no more of her; 
but if 7 on the contrary T his proposition be well received, and he he 
simple and dutiful, he returns to Ids father and bells him. and then, 
whichever of the two has read the must logic, gains the day. Hut 
usually the lad understands the affair, and if really in love 
determines to he married in spite of the parent So at night lie 
Hbrrnws or rather fakes a ahe-camci from the herds nt one oi his 
relations, anil cuts her tendons before the door of his intended 
-—usually, however, he lets hia mule friends into thc^ secret* 
There is a custom among the Arabs, not only here, but in other 
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tribes of A rabBj cal led ‘ i sil f *’ or “ eiI ice?. p ' This is between relation* 
a mutual concession of cuttle for slaughtering od occasions of fa&* 
t drily—for example, a boy takes, wiihout any account, from liii 
uncle on his marriage, if be be on bad terms with Ids father, or if 
the latter have not the means sufficient* The payment of this sort 
of loan is never demanded, only afterwards his cousins or their 
children will on similar occasion* supply their wants without any 
ceremony from Ins or his children's property. 

As the nbgah has been hams'rung during the night, the nest 
morning the news is tpread that such a mfin's son has killed to such 
a man'6 daughter, which is equivalent to a marriage. The father, 
of course, is not over-pleased at this new a, and determines to do 
all be can to impede the affair. Indeed he makes great difficulty 
to consent, and even w hen his sou, collecting all his friends, comes 
to beg his pardon, he won hi probably be refused unless he hap¬ 
pen to have the good luck to induce some great man or chief to 
second him. Having at last obtained his father's pardon and ap¬ 
probation, the nuptial ceremony proceed a on its course. First, be 
propitiates the girFs mother with ten dollars [I atn about to de¬ 
scribe the marriage of a rich man] for ear-rings; these are two 
pair, one pair for each car; and as five dollars is no trifle in 
weight, they are supported by a string tied over the head. The 
four ferda and three ganjn, or country cloths, which arc very nar¬ 
row; the goorbab, which is a cotton cloth of Egyptian manufac¬ 
ture, of dark blue, cheeked wiih a red stripe, used by the women 
in all these countries for wrapping round the bins; and lastly the 
sohlcen or fenla with a red border. After the acceptation of these 
by the girl's mother, the poornagah is killed, and her flesh, fat, 
and liver are divided .each into four equal portions, ofeach of which 
one portion is carried to the boy's father's house, and the remain¬ 
ing three portions are left to the girl's faintly. Then all the friends 
arc assembled, and (i f the parties* 1 about to be joined together in holy 
matrimony be of different tribes) each one assembles his brethren 
to his house ; hut if, as is more usual ( the A rabs preferring to marry 
with thdr cousins that the money may not be dispersed), the par¬ 
ties be both of this tribe, then two-thirds of the tribe (men and 
women) colled at the bride's house, and one-third at that of the 
bridegroom. The meat is then cooked, and the guests feed; but 
not one dinner suffices them, for when what is offered them is 
finished, they change places, the parry of the bride passing to the 
bridegroom 1 * house, and vice versa. Now, ns at the bride's house 
two-thirds fed on three-fourths of the meat, while at the bride¬ 
groom's one-third fed on one-fourth only, it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that in the former establishment "there would remain one- 
fourth of the meat to satisfy a second time the new-comers F while 
in the latter the lad e father has to kill a cow, or two or three sheep. 
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Kt morning* at oreuiftsf, no remartea mat an cam 
was a ray ^ood tiling, as tiding on an empty stomach 
visable. 44 Especially when oue sleeps fasting/ 1 1 replied, 
rind,” said he; i4 oi) a journey one must make up one e 


It is rather an odd custom to eat two luncheons in one day, and 
that in the furenoog ; but it would astonish no one who has- ob¬ 
served the voracity of these children of the desert when they can 
get their food gralia. A friend of mine, when residing w ith me at 
New DongolflL, fed with me regularly three times a day, and ate 
with tolerable moderation, which astonished me, till I heard that 
he never refused the invitations of the principal servants, with 
whom he usually found himself at the hour of eating, and regularly 
partook of the hospitality of tny friend and neighbour, Mr. ,l„ 
Morpurgo. On returning to Me raw y one evening, I gave him 
for Ins supper a loaf of bread (about twice a penny roll) and a 
fowl; when this was finished, another piece of bread and half a fowl, 
which he washed down with about a gallon of milk, and then re* 
pond; next morning, at "breakfast, he remarked that an early 
breakfast was a v 
was not advisable. 

Never mind/' said lie; ** on a journey 
mind to live on a little.” And yet these same fellow s, when they 
travel at their own expense, do really live on very little- 

At noon, leaving his guests to the cure of his son, the father 
rises, and accompanied only by two or three intimate friends who 
act as witnesses, proceeds to the father of the girl* and counts to 
him all he iKtfscsscs in money, slaves, and cattle of every sort. 
Then, according to his means, he writes for his boh fifteen dollars for 
his bride T s bracelet; six for the ornaments worn op the head; five 
far a pair of earring-?; a gold ring, weighing probably half an 
ounce, for the nose, a female slave for the service of the house, 
twenty to thirty sheep or goats, and thirty camels, fifteen to be de¬ 
livered now and fifteen afterwards, a horse, dirra f urdmiti armour), 
and a sworth With such a fortune a young man is well set ujj in 
the world, and has no further claim on his father ^ properly, it the 
father be not in condition to pay the Bum, he puts his right am in 
gage, meaning that he will procure all, either by working, lighting, 
plundering, &c. This being arranged, the women bid hi the bridal 
lent, which is a w ork of ft few minutes only ; mid be, returning to 
his bouse, collects the women, w ho sing and dance, and xugrut, anti 
tftemen on horses and dromedaries show off tbelr horsemanship and 
the activity of their animals by galloping about, and performing all 
sorts of evolutions, sham fig!as, &c* ; and thus he leada his son, 
mounted also, to the lately pitched tent. The bridegroom remains 
mounted outside the door* till two young men, who have been sent 
to the bride’s father's house, bring her, carrying her isi their arms \ 
they then turn her seven times round the house, and introduce her, 
ana, setting her down, she stands in the middle of the room till 
ihe bridegroom descends from his horse, and enters also; he is 
accompanied by a little l*oy as sword-bearer* and she by a woman 
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who is called wuzeora, and acts as counsellor ancl hair-dresser. 
This woman is usually either a widow or a divorcee. They sit 
all four together on a serrere, the happy couple in the middle, and 
their companions one on each side, the bride and wiueera on the 
left hand of the bridegroom and his sword-bearer. Then the gen¬ 
tleman very politely makes use of his bride’s lap as a pillow, 
placing his knee over it, and reposing ills elbow on this* and his 
head on his hand; in this very agreeable position he converses 
with the friends who may be assembled till sunset, she remaining 
silent, the people outside continually dancing, singing, and nm- 
iternvring their horses. At sunset the bride and her wuxeora get 
up and, leaving the bridegroom, go to her father’s house, where 
fomi is prepared for them; when she lias eaten and drunk, her 
father carries food also to all the guests assembled in the bridal tent; 
these having fed, each one retires, except the near relations of tlm 
bridegroom, who remain with him all night, while the intimate 
female friends of the bride also pass the night with her in her 
father’s house, keeping up the singing and dancing till morning. 
Next morning a 11 guddali,” i-omaining the kidneys and heart of 
the irnguh is sent from the bride’s family to her spouse, who in¬ 
vites all the principal men to partake of it, beginning with his 
uncle, if ho have cue, only excepting his father; lie himself looks 
on, but does not join in the eating, ' IVhen the party separate ho 
rises with them, and, accompanied only by his sword-bearer, hj, 
vises himself to the house of one of the party, who may he either 
a man of rank or riel), or a particular friend of his. I fere a sheep 
is killed, and lie feeds ; then the women “ dillik ” him, and ho sleeps 
till noon ; on rising he is again submitted to the “dillik,” and 
feeds; his head is anointed with perfumed suet; he receives a 
present according to the means of the master of the house, i.e„ a 
dollar or a sheep; and returns to his bridal apartment, where lie 
remains till ftysheea {after sunset) alone with his page. About 
this hour the bride ami her wnroera come alone, and sit on the 
smere near him. The wuasecra sits behind the bride, having her 
between her legs, and encircling her with her arms, and, armed 
w iib a small stick, about the thickness of one’s linger, prevents the 
bridegroom from touching her; while he on bis jmrt docs his best, 
not simply to touch his intended, but tn scratch her thighs with 
his nails, which are left tn grow long on purpose. [This custom 
appears tn prevail in ail these countries, although with varia¬ 
tions, and almost all persons about to he married. Jet their nails 
grow to a disgusting length, protecting them against use by wear- 
mg. as a bag, a piece of sheep’s gut rpt each finger.] So the poliFe 
bridegroom scratches till the blood runs, and the more wounds be 
succeeds In indicting, in despite of the stick which taps vigoronslv on 
his knuckles, the more he is considered worthy of the esteem of his 
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bride. When lie is tired of this work lie dismisses them, by quietly 
find politely kicking them both to the ground, when they run to the 
drFs house, leaving him to sleep alone. This is the privilege of , 
die wuzccra, who refuse* the bridegroom the least liberty with Ins 
bride till ha (fives her a present. Next morning the wuzeora coined 
before sunrise, and brings the breakfast she has prepared, and, 
when they have well eaten, dilliks them {i.e. the bridegroom and 
bis page). At sutiriiie they leave the woman, and, as yesterday, 
go to the house of same one ; and here* ns before, they receive 
a present, grease* &c* As soon as they are fairly out, the bride, 
who has been watching tlicna, joins her wnzeera in their house, 
where they remain until noun* when the boys return; as soon us 
they are in sight, the cruel fair one, in order to annoy her lover, 
mates off w ith her wiuceera* The affair begin* to be annoying to 
our hero, hut in order that it pass not off shabbily, it must yet con¬ 
tinue a day or two. He sends his page to call the wnzeera, who 
obeys the call; then he endeavours to persuade her by threats and 

I promises to yield him his bride; at last, waxing hot, he beseeches 
ior ; and finally, ns if forced by hi 3 passioru Ik- promises her a pre¬ 
sent. She forces him to swear that be will give it her, which he 
does either by the head of hb father, &c,, or some other strong oath. 
At length he bus jiersuailed the wnzeera to let him have a meet¬ 
ing with hid wife* at which she is not to interfere, anil accordingly 
she brings her to Into, and, leaving them and the page in the tent, 
goes and sits down outside. The bride is covered, for tbe con¬ 
ditions wore ouly to leave her with him, and the wnzeera has 
instructed her well, neither to speak nor allow her Tace to be un¬ 
covered gratis. But this does not sat isfy the gentleman, who seeks 
to uncover her while she struggles, till, when nearly succeeding 
from liUjjeriority of force, she screams out, and the wuzeera enters, 
and with her slick driving him off, they return home to her mother. 
But the old people begin to think with us that the affair is getting 
long, and that as wc have wasted a good deal of ink, so they have 
spent a good deal in the sheep, cows, beer, bread, &e p which have 
been consumed these last few days, anti so the girl T s father, address¬ 
ing her mother, threatens to divorce her if bo see his daughter 
come to sleep in their house again. During the day the wuzec m 
has been plaiting and arranging the girl's hair; but, after her 
father’* oath, she is obliged to stay with her husband; and in 
the evening they ^o to his tent and remain all three together, tho 
wuzccrfl iu the middle; but this night she has changed from the 
fierce guardian to tho humble suppliant, praying and adjuring the 
Irtidegroom to leave her only this once mare with her, and pro- 
iniring after this night to interfere no more with their matrimonial 
arrangements. He is obliged to consent. Next morning, os soon 
as her father U gone out, die women return to Id? house to finish 
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the tressing of her hair and to smoko her. The bridegroom goes 
out on liia begging visit as usual; but during the morning he sends 
m his page to beg a sheep at his father^ house, which is taken and 
kilted before rhe bridal door; his mother also takes flour and makes 
bread: id tbo same place* where tins is prepared and the meat 
cooked, the bridegroom is called and returns to his tent (the bride 
in the mean while is with her mother). The food is put in a gud- 
dah, and left in the shade of the tent as caramn, or an offering, 
from which any passer-by may eat. When this is done, ami alt 
the company assemble*!, the bride is brought* and entering the 
house aits on her husband's left-hand, all the people ranged in 
front. She is dressed in all her finery * gold, silver* &c.* well 
smoked, tressed, and anointed, and cohered with a cloth, face 
and head. Her husband, taking the edge of the cloth in his right 
hand* turning towards her, uncovers and covers her seven tinier, 
say inn, as he uncovers her, 44 1 uncover you under auspices of 
wealth/ 1 and ms he covers her* 44 1 cover you by offspring.” Then 
Lite bystanders dispute among themselves, the girls with the Iwy*— 
the girls saying, “Ourbride* is she not prettier than your bride¬ 
groom ? ip and likewise the boys giving the palm of beauty to the 
man* when fit last, to settle the affair* one from the latter party, 
stepping out, puts the girls on their oath till they swear that tfie 
advantage is with such a one. The mother of the girl is outside to 
bearalt inland then she sends the wuzaerato bring her daughter. 
She takes her* and dresses her in trousers, and over the trousers a 
cloth, which is first tied round the waist* and then pished between 
the legs, and well secured behind by cords. The wuxcem then 
conducts her to her husband, and receives from him a present of a 
dollar, when she and all the company> crew Aw j**ge t rising up, 
leave them alone. Ttiis is towards evening. He begins to talk 
to her, but she never answers till he gives her a she camel and 
some dollars to open her mouth. So far go good \ hut evening ss 
come, and »he must consult her mother first; he presses* and she 
refuses, till at lost he is obliged to consent. She goes to her mother* 
who, m Ttmviug the d#!larsi undresses her and sends her alone, 
and clothed only in the ferda. 

Tie marriage being concluded, the happy couple remain toge¬ 
ther for forty days, during which time they neither work, nor in¬ 
deed even w a ash their clothes, only the bridegrom occasionally visit* 
his friends, but bo must see sunrise and sunset in his house. After 
the expiration of rhe forty days the bridegroom's father brings a 
sheep* which is to be killed as carkina, the wedding garments are 
washed, and the water, instead of being thrown aw ay, is carefully 
poured out under the bridal couch. ’ The couple put on new gar¬ 
ments, and go to their work and affairs, separating each one 
to the parent’s tent If the houses be near, they usually sleep 
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together* but if far oft'they never meet till the day they settle, A 
few days after their separation the bridegroom's father cults on the 
bride's* and demands his son's wife, as he wishes to settle his son, 
in order that the work may go on more regularly. The girl + s 
faiher put* off the time twenty days or a month. At the end of 
which time her mother, taking com, makes beer, and fills a pair of 
mi on a camel* and six or seven boormm which are carried by the 
slaves* and takes them with her to the hridegTOoims fathcr T who* 
on their arrival* kills a nhgnh. the skin and rump of winch are the 
perquisites of the mother. Then arrives the bride in her shibo^ 
reeva on one camel* her tent on another, and a load of corn on 
a third* Her tent is pitched in front of her stepfather. The 
friends make beasts of themselves, eating, drinking, dancing, and 
singing for two days. The man and wife are then considered 
settled, and limy quarrel or agree ad libitum. 

At Utc death of one of the trihe his friends and relations 
assemble and weep in his house, embracing one another, or rather 
each one puts his arm on his neighbour's shoulder and weep* say¬ 
ing “Oh, ii]y friend, ha y V* 11 Oh, my brother, ha - - y V* u Ob* my 
mother's son, lia - -a - - y !” Those who happen to be absent 
on the occasion, on tbeir return, or on meeting with one of the 
family, even if years have elapsed* on hearing the news* perform 
the same ceremony. Then they rend their shirts, and throw dust 
and ashes over their heads; and after sewing him in hit winding- 
sheet, each of Ida near relations takes a si rip from the remainder 
of the cloth and binds it on his forehead. Then they bury bin], 
and return silent and Sad to his hi nine ; while they weep, his bro¬ 
ther or son endeavour* to console and silence them, ns in all 
Moslem countries to weep for the dead is unlawful, marking a 
want of submission lo the Divine will. The women in the mean 
time beat the migkra, or drum, with a single stick at regular in¬ 
ter vats, much to the game lively tune ns our knell* and all the 
female? dance* with their clothes and faces dirty and neglected, to 
this measure. For three days the male and female relations re¬ 
main seated in sorrow ami silence. After this the friends send a 
mounted mao to each of the neighbouring bribes, who relates that 
sudi a relative is dead, and begs of them to assist at his “agiry " P 
or {as it iscalled mother parts of Soudan) “anla.” A day is 
appointed* on winch the tribes assemble, all armed, men and 
women dressed in all the finery they posses* and bringing with 
them all their camels \ only the children and Hocks are left behind. 
At the village of the dead man prejiaratiotis have been made for 
their reception. A naguh is killed, a post is set up in an otjen 
space ill front of the village, dit this is hung the migara, which is 
beaten a 11 (tie before daybreak. At sunrise the tribes arrive and 
form u circle round the nugara, leaving only one opening in the 
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ring by which the herds enter, ami pate in review before tlico-vein- 
bly . who make remarks on the quantity and quality of each man's 
rattle. As each herd pa- 7 ses out. another enters, a horseman rides 
on one side and a dromedary man ou the other of each herd, to 
prevent confusion. M hen they have all jisssod ill turn, Iil.-e (d all 
enters the herd of the family of the deceased, lisicli tat mi^alt 
has a bell tied round her neck. As soon us they have entered, 
instead of parsing round and out like the rest, the entrance is 
closed, and they turn round the ^pace three times, and then pause 
in the centre. Thu people limn taking the young camels throw 
them down and hold their fore feet over their heads. Any oiu - 
who knows that a young camel will not submit to any liberties 
liH-irg taken with lus person without screaming out, may imagine 
what sort of a noise they would make in this rather disagreeable 
imature ; so they cry out, and tiieir mothers answer them, and all 
[he herds inside ami nut join in thin mournful concert; the whole 
people horse and foot, and tiie women wst.il in company. Every 
ore knows lhe voice of a young camel when excited by fear nr 
iui' T r r, [heir lumbers answer them by a long moan, and the whole 
forms'a really sad concert, which is kept up for nearly an hour, 
when the herd is turned out, and every house in the village brings 
a camel laden either with grain, bread, beer, or water. The near 
relative* usual] v bring of the two lire! articles, but every one 
hrm"* its much as he can, for if he bring liberally, others, ot 
course, will do ho on the first funeral in his family ; and if be pro¬ 
vide water he will receive as much on a future occasion. The 
loads of each article: are placed together separate from the others. 
Then the dancing and galloping of horses ami dromedaries are 
continued, tribe after tribe ; first the men mounted, aid the 
dancers and last the family of the deceased. They remain two 
or three hours, and, when they separate, the guests are divided 
among the houses, and each host takes irons the collected ladder 
for man and beast as much as will feed the guests allotted to 

^The stranger* pass the night at the deceaseds village, ami 
IU ‘vl morning return to their homes. Then the relations o| tin: 
deceased assemble at his house, and all, male and female, except' 
: 1]r , the old. shave their heads and burn iheir hair in the house 
[f there be a young widow , she sits in the hack of the bouse, w ith 
her face towards the wall, and neither sleeping nor rising nar turn 
l r fnv lowiinis * lkn ,lirkjr ' 1 " when she has DQC&&10D to lo' 

out, when she co' 
one eye* If she 
during her forty 
eight dnys j hut 
with the rest, an 


pure her hoad and face entirely,, mi h faring open 
he young, her mother, or aunt, remains with fcer 
L j ilV s af tvu- oingp as >lo her relation^ for the first 
should she be oM f she only z the eight clays 
d then goes about her business, having first put 
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Em hex wrist m iron bracelet, which riie wears till her death as a 
rign of her having determined on perpetual widowhood. 

The other camel Arabs of KortWau are the llahabm* who may * 
he subdivided into the tribes of Mnjaoin (mad men)* residing near 
Huaira; Nowahy, ditto; Jdlaydat, ditto; Ferahny, near Sherrimr, 
N. of ditto i Meramreea, ditto; Wulttkl Bidaw, ditto: and the 
tribes of Da r Hammnr j the Jay-zar, Subhayhar, Array gat, 
WulSad Yahfya, Nfld Abu Dugl, and SimmA-al-Ratal 
All these Arabs, as well as the Bukhara, give much trouble 
to their governors, the Turks, w ho arc obliged to send troops eon- 
stonily oil account of their non-payment of tribute* 


X 1 X.— Krtntf'ts from Notes taken during fils TVtfPsfc in Africa, 
in the Years 1847-8-9, % the Bagow J, YV. y. Mi/ller, 
Austrian Consul-Gen, in Central Africa. 

Elk-ad March 2>Els p Iftott*} 

Mv journeys into Africa were eaceliisively devoted to science, ami 
to the study of nature; but I could not help bestowing some 
attention to the advantages that might lie derived from the civi¬ 
lisation of that mast fertile portion of the globe. 1 *3>rk]l therefore 
toiirh here and there upon the practical, a* well its upon the. 
scientific, remits of my expedition. I may premise, that I had 
prepared myself lor the task I have undertaken by studying 
natural science under soma of the most distinguished Professors 
in several universities, and that from my earliest youth the 
observation of the phenomena of nature had excited in me the 
liveliest interest. 

* * t * ¥ 

I had proposed to undertake a scientific journey through Africa, 
traversing it from one Coast to the other. Foreseeing the diffi- 
culH's attending such an undertaking, I determined to prepare 
myself in such manner a* to ensure success. I therefore left 
Europe in 1645, in order to accustom myself to African travelling, 
and went to Algiers, with a view to acquire a certain knowledge 
of tile language, manner^, and customs of the inhabitant# of that 
country. But I 3 Lad made an unfortunate rhoiee t for the indu- 
cnee of the French bad almost annihilated the nationality of the 
Arabs : in consequence of which I wa# Induced to visit Morocco, 
where 1 was equally unsuccessful. I was made prisoner by Abdel 
Kildur, and, though but a harmlevn naturalist, was treated as a 
1‘ifcnch spy, and wew near losing my bead, wiiich waa the fate of 
my companion,* The hardships, however, of my first journey. 

The □•.-couciEs. nf ihe firag African j^unu-v of Baroai t. Muller in ]3iS ftp- 
peo'n.'iJ ill Ui? /eli aui| Qllmr Ofinoin p: not Lc^In of ihc d-ajr*.— Eu. 
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lint increased my Gtithusinsin for a second expedition ; and on the 
1st of July, 1$17 T I left Vicuna, in order to proceed to Greece 
. and Egypt by Trieste. From Trieste I went to Corfu and thence 
to Greece. On the 9th we anchored in the bay of Corfu, and tile 
panorama which here surroumb tlie ship is certainly one of the 
most beautiful in the world* The whole of the bay tfcema to be 
completely Und-locked ; the narrow outlets S. and N. are hid; 
and while the island surrounds, the gulf oil three sides, the 
mountains of Albania seem to close it on the fourth.* 

In Greece l found a copious, ornithological held of research, but 
nothing new T and I proceeded on my journey to Cairo by Alex¬ 
andria* At Cairo I was laid up some time by a evup Jc aoftft 
during which occurred the well known earthquake. 

In September I proceeded nn niy journey to Central Africa, in 
company with a Catholic miBsms. Egypt and Nubia ari! eo well 
known, from the reports of former scientific travellers, that I may 
be allowed to pass over everything that occurred prior to my 
arrival at Dongnlsu 

The tow n of Dongola itself, at present the most important of 
KuhiiL, is indebted for its origin to some barracks erected to the 8. 
of tlie ancient city of Dongoln, which had been destroyed by the 
Mamelukes, The barracks were constructed after a plan made 
by the celebrated naturalist M* Ebrenbcrg, The common people 
call the town simply El Onrdi (the barracks), A number of habi¬ 
tations were gradually built round the government edifices, forming 
a considerable town, and a resting-place for the caravans from 
Kordofan and Scnnaar- 

At Ambukolj where the Nile changed its direction from W. and 
E., to N. and S + , I left the river, in order to conti nue my journey 
to Khartum across the Bahiuda desert 

On the last day of 1847 we arrived towards evening at the 
Bir (well) el Bahiuda, for the waters of which we had been 
longing. It is a hollow, about 14 feet deep, and in diameter 20 
foot* in which there is rain-water, green, slimy, and covered 
with white scum ; so full of life is it, that it offers the tost 
opportunity for microscopical oWrvu lions, This water, however 
scanty, is sufficient to enliven the immediate vicinity of the well 
with some vegetation, and we celebrated the advent of the new 
year in copious draughts of its water. 

Water, in the desert the most necessary iff alt the necessaries 
of life, should nut be carried in skins according to the custom 

* In Orfli the Biron colfacEcd a fcw tjjeclinfn*—Si, of mamma] Lo Hut Mpx&l 
glif r Unci.; of I lint* lls* Unn mirinufc TiinSuj and Embefiaa 

mellfwXPt'bili. He tht Svlvis olivetornitir The Falco rofpei is ccmmfMK 
U]lL l 1 1 1 r,. Falco tii^o* rarv\ Tbe^livp, pjru&idAlit, vie., Cncliui onnntin, 

alteDud. L Ev i'^und ib* AsturEL- c*in m.i tn aud fijati Is. of pMten, Di-nLal ll m t N ucol a, 
and Ectumu* a* well as vMiigvs of DieoEfl^oDous plants. 
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of these countries, but rather in tin cases, which might be secured 
in wooden oiil^. Tins will preserve the water from the effects 
of the simoom, which dries up the ekins; mr will the water be fio’ 
likely he 3ost in consequence of prickly thorns or hostile spears 
often piercing the skins. I liftve remarked that water carried 
in tin cases is fit for use even after thirty days* travelling. 

In the south-eastern portion of this desert, near tile Jebel 
Hadeli* f discovered an the 3rd uf January two curious bustard* 
(Oh's h&u&am). A zealous ornithologist can alone conceive the 
pleasure I experienced when I saw this ran? species. I sue- 
ecedcd in killing one; and knowing the scientific discussions to 
which this scarce bird hail given rise, I did my best to obtain 
finuxe iiionv After sending all my men in search of another 
which 1 had wounded, and even setting the “ chela " on lire, I was 
obliged to content myself with one, a female Otis lumhtira, which 
I now preserve in my collection. 

We proceeded slowly across these immense steppe, and gra¬ 
dually approached a country forming a decided contrast to the 
Sandy Desert* the Sudan. 

This Belled-Sudfui, which comprehends the countries of Seminar* 
Jezirnb* and Kordothn, is now under Turkish jurisdiction* The 
history of those countries begins with their conquest by the trumps 
of Melienaet Ali, and gold was the inducement w hich brought the 
Turkish soldiers into this country. The gold-washings at the 
Tumat, the Taasaaejora, Kasaan, and Jebeldul, contributed to 
spread the metal in groat quantities among the natives of the 
country : and when the Turn came they found an unexpected 
supply of the precious ore. But the inhabitants vete goon 
plundered of nil they possessed, and from that moment begun the 
misery which they were defined to experience. The Egyptian 
army w r ent into liordofan in search of the gold sources, and they 
spared this country as little as those which they 3eft. The 
rumours about the enormous treasures of Sudan induced Mehemet 
All, then 72 years of age, to undertake tlait journey himself 
in 1838 ; but Lie soon returned, convinced that the reports of the 
riches hod been most fabulously exaggerated. 

In speaking of these countries* I cannot help repeating a remark 
whieli I frequently made in different place* — viz., that it is 
possible to extract from Central Africa a rich supply of gold for 
the whole of Europe, if tilts enormous resources it possesses iu 
natural products were made at alt available. The luxuriant 
forests of Central Africa, full of senna, tamarinds, mimosas, gum, 
and ebony ; its immense, but uncultivated fields* with thdr innu¬ 
merable herds ■ its ivory, gold, copper* iron, and other metal*; 
offer, indeed, sufficient ground to engage the attention of the 
commercial, Industrial, and intellectual people of Europe. 
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Even at the time of Mehemet Alfa expedition, there were ?omc 
European merchants who perceived that there was much more to lx; 
f obtained than gold alone. They even engaged tn several specu¬ 
lations, which succeeded so well that they attracted the attention 
of the Pasha, who immediately restored the monopoly, in favour 
of the Egyptian government which he had abolished hut two 
yean* before, This at once ruined the commerce of the Euro¬ 
peans. It shows, however, that there Ss nothing to prevent all 
manner of commercial intercourse with that country, with a 
powerful authority in the interior, and an equally powerful pro¬ 
tection without, in order to avoid a clashing of European interests 
with the arbitrary will of die Turks or Egyptians. 

ft is true that Ibrahim Pasha promised, on his ascending die 
throne P to remove all monopolies ; but death did not allow his 
carrying into execution the promise he lied made to the represen¬ 
tatives of the European power*. His successor, Abbas Pasha, 
rcjieated that promise to the Consuls, and kept it. The present 
is T therefore, the most favourable moment fur establishing con¬ 
nections with dial country. The follow ing articles are such as 
occur, after a superficial examination of the produce of that 
country : — 

1. The mimosas, which exude gum, cover immeasurable plains. 
Gum arable, which hitherto has been brought into commerce 
through the means of the Turkish government forms, as 1 have 
had plenty of opportunities of convincing myself* but an insig¬ 
nificant portion of the quantity which might be procured. The 
Turkish government obliges the Arab tribes, subject to it* to 
collect annually the gum, anti has fixed a certain price per cantor 
(about a hundredweight). This sum, however small, is not paid 
regularly, and a great part of it is deducted for taxes ; it is 
also frequently diminished by the arbitrary proceedings of the 
inspectors, ft is natural that, under a system of that kind, the 
inhabitants have no inducement to collect; and it is only by 
awarding them a remuneration, in some way proportionate to 
their labour, that they will bo induced to gather the gum in any 
quantity. They begin to collect immediately after the rainy 
season is over, when the trees liegin to exude. One person may 
in a good year collect 2 lbs, per day; consequently* a family 
of five persons will obtain 3 cantars in a month ; and if the price 
for a hundredweight by, what it usually is, from 150 to 200 
piusires, this would give the natives unheard-of riches, and the 
buyer might be certain of larger quantities* As far as I Imve 
been able to observe, the quality of the gum improves, as you 
approach nearer the equator; that of the Kordofiiii being better 
than that of Arabia. There nre primitive forests of mimosas beyond 
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the Turkish territory, which the native*, who are Free and do not 
desire to deal with the Turk*, leave entirely untouched. 

:i , Ivory is to be found in the S- of Koruofau on the W . bunk * 
of the White Nile. The Shill licks, the Dinkas, the Taggalis, and 
the Nubas, posses* it in incredible quantities; beside that portion 
which is sent out anmmlly for ctiflumercml purpose** various negro 
princes liftvc magazines lilled with it Tin* branch of commerce 
is more e&jjecially watched over by the T nrkish govomnient, 
and tile governor-general of Sudan, All Pasha, who is himself 
interested in that commerce, ftsrlwide setcnti6c travellers to visit 
the White Nile, le*r they should betray the existence of those 
treasured to Etinqieans, This happened to Mr + Zenkowski, who 
had been sent into that country by the Imperial Academy of St. 
Peteraburgfr It h true thnr n notwithstanding the strict watch 
which the Egyptian government keeps over that monopoly, there 
arc some Englishmen at Suakim T on the Red Sea f who buy the 
ivory from the Huderbi, the natives of that country, who bring 
It from Kordofati mid sell it at a good price, and for teady money 
—but this sort of commerce k not unattended by many difficulties. 
The actual condition of the commerce in ivory may ho stated as 
follows : — The annual importation of ivory from the Darfur is 
from 300 to 500 cwt* \ from 60 to 100 from Tagg&li j from 500 
to bOO from Tatnbup which is S. of Knnlofan; and from 50 
to 60 from the other countries round Kor«tofhm The usual price 
for a can Ur, in ready money, is from 850 to 900 piastres ; or 
1050 piastres, cue-half paid in money, and the other in mer¬ 
chandise ; or 1200 piastres, if paid two-thirds in merchandise and 
one-third in money. All this refers to the better sort of ivory— 
if the Huderbi are on the snot the cantor riies to 1200 piastres, 
ready money. They only call those teeth tusks (i in in Arabic) 
which ore perfect, free from blemish, anil weigh more than 15 lbs. 
Tiie second quality is called washeActj which is a large fine tooth, 
but with a fissure In it; if water poured into this tusk does not 
How out, it then belongs to the second quality; hut if it does, it k 
classed among the ret! tusks, which form a third class. Tins third 
class consists itself of two subdi visions : 1st, bam, i + e* a tusk which 
weighs less than 15 lbs.; 2nd, tkamrie y or tuslfia of dead animals, 
which have been long exposed to the weather* in consequence of 
which the skin peek o9^ and sometimes three inches of the tooth are 
lost in that way. These two subdivision* arc much cheaper, and 
they even reckon the ran tar at 150 lbs. It is necessary that the 
tusWshouhi be carefully and firmly stalled with cotton, ^ c i 
Wfbre exporting them; the openings should also be closed with 
moist skins, in order to prevent the tuska from splitting- the final 
operation consists in sewing up the tusks In leather. 
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3. The tamarind { Tamarittdtu hulicus) forms large* shaded 
woodland the blacks know the aalubriou* qualities of this medical 

h agent, which is pot sufficiently appreciated in Europe* They pre¬ 
pare it for their own domestic use, but they do not collect it* for 
there are no buyers. 

4. Senna 1* emumnts, that one might imagine the country 
bid received its appellation from this plant, which would at once 
remove all the difficulties of I lie name ; for it lias been explained 
as conn sling of the words, 8tn el mmr (tooth of fire), or Scic el 
noor (like fire)* Hie leaves of the retina have been sparingly 
introduced into commerce, 

5. Ostrich feathers are found in great quantities among the 
KnbbubEsh and Ha&sanL There are not so many found among 
the Btigara anil the Durban tin Arabs, who bide them from I he 
Turks, because every Turkish soldier imagines lie lias a right to 
take them by way of tax, 

6. Ebony, though not of the best kiud p may be plentifully 
obtained in the forests. 

I pass over the other well known riches of Sudan, such as gold,, 
copper, iron* hides, f and need not remark that many more 
unknown treasures are likely to be brought to light, by a 
more accurately scientific examination of the country, and by an 
increasing commerce. With regard to the capability of this 
country for production., I need only mention, that it is in the 
■ame degree of latitude as the East or the West ladles, and 
that it consequently is good fur coffee, sugar, rice, and spices; 
the only thing that is wanted is colonists* and these might easily 
acquire as much laud on the other hide of the frontiers of the 
Turkish territory a* they can possibly desire. The operations 
won hi he aided by the presence at Khartum of European repre- 

Tbc town of Khartum itself U situated at the coofluenee of 
the B a h r el Abiad and the Bulir el Asrck, which eireumstance 
bis ooDta-ibnted to make it the emporium of Central Africa. 
The White Nile carrier into it, from the men?I distant parts of the 
country, ivory T ostrich fuuthcrj* gum, animat a, > whirl! valu¬ 

able objects may lie obtained in exchange for beads of Bohemian 
gkiS3< On the Blue Nile ore conveyed gold, Abyssinian coffee, 
senna, tamarind*, &c. To the W, of this town lies the great 
tract of caravans from Darfur and Koniofum Alt these objects, 
ns well as the slaves (the slave trade not being yet abt?li*hed) T 
are sent from this place to Cairo, the Red Sea, and the 4lcill- 
tecTauean. On tlie 5th of Januaiy, about 600 unfortunate 
Shi]luck and Diuka negroes arrived at Khartum from ail expedi¬ 
tion of Ilaled Parijap in a must deplorable state; there were 
among them ak> a few Bagam Arabs, who are Moslems, and who 
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have received a sort of civilisation through the colonies on the 
White Nile, bat whom the Turks \m\ made prisoners* Every 
one ot these inifortuuiHc mcn T who did not submit to become a « 
sjuve, was butchered. They were given to the soldiers at Khar- 
turn, instead of pay. On my journey from Khartum to Kordofoii 
1 arrived at ffo*chaba, where [ discovered a new tribe of Arabs, 
who live entirely isolated, and do not mingle with any of the 
surrounding tribe*: thev are called, Abidjan in, and are not 
described by any of the European travellers who have beets in 
these parts before me. Their manners and customs, as well ns 
their dialect, differ so much from those of the other Arabs, that 
they well deserve our attention. Their principal places arc dm 
village* of Hasdiaba and Giijcinat, 13° 30 M. lat and 3S° -Hi' K 
long. None of them are nomades, nor do they live by breeding 
and rearing canids as their lieighljours the Kubbabisb, or, like the 
Ihvaeam Arabs, who rear homed cattle: but they derive their 
principal means of existence from the cultivation of dnkhen 
( PermisetujH hfphridcum), which forms their chief article of food, 
and fmm gum-arabic, which they are hound to give up to the 
Furbish government as tribute. The dokhen in K ordolhn is tile 
substitute for the durra [sorghum vuhfare) 3 which is cultivated all 
along the Nile, although the latter contains better nourishment. 
But durra require* more moisture than it can obtain in Kordufkn* 
Iheysowtbe dokben in (lie month of July, at the beginning of 
the rainy se ason, and reap it in October, and in such a manlier 
tliat the Arab cals hi* bread t a* his proverb say*, a hundred days 
after he ha* sown the seed. The Madjanins are a strong race 
id mru, dark brown, with good features. The uicn do scarce!v 
anything, all real labour is left to the women ; their dress con¬ 
sists of n red striped cotton cloth, which is placed round their 
kmis and thrown oyer their shoulders, In the evening, or when 
it is cold, they use that cloth as a cloak, like a Roman tunic. Their 
head is always uncovered ; and their hair, which is long and curly t 
■* plaited into three or four thick tresses, which fall behind tin- 
car. They wear leathern eaudfds, and their only ornament l* the 
All mummed an rosary, which hangs round their neck, and width h 
the only sign of their faith hi Islam. Both men and women are, 
however, loaded with amulets, t.c r words from the Koran written 
on paper and leather. They often carry a small dagger-like knife 
oil i I n- umier part of their left a™, which is a pro vail Lug custom 
among the Dongolaul ; bat they very seldom appear without their 
*j*ear, which is .An feet long. 4 women dress like the Ifnssam 
and Ktibhabtfib, f>. the girls are naked until their Fifth or sixth 
year, when they put on the ra/iof, until they are fully devclojied, 
l ay then substitute in its stead a doth which diey suspend from 
their louts. I heir features are handsome ; tiny adorn the head 
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and neck with bite of mlver, amber ami gloss bead*; and on their 
arms and an k b 1 a they wear rings of silver, brass, or iron, as well 
* its in their ears and nose*. They do not use bracelets of ivory, but 
peculiar ornaments of thu little girls are brilliant shells {afpraa 
vtilf/a ris ) p v hi tii hang on the rtihui* and designate maidenhood. 

l lie women have their Imir plaited into hmuEiicrable tresses, 
which they saturate wiih butter. /_£ l have observed before, tliey 
do all the work in and without the house ; they sow and reap, 
tend the cattle, look after the concerns of the house and kitchen, 
construct mid repair their dwellings, and grind the coni. This 
la-Tt ooctipaticm is very hard and tedimia, and yet they go on with 
it from sunrise to sunset, tinging to it a monotonous song. They 
know not the use of hand-mills, but they stick a plate of granite 
( w hich tliey are often obliged to bring Irani the distant mountains) 
into the ground, in a slanting position ; at the lower end there b 
a hollow that receives the Hour, which b produced by grinding 
tlic corn with a similar stone of smaller dimensions. There are 
no traces oF education among them, but they are, nevertheless, 
strictly moral. The nourish men t of the Madjaion consists almost 
exclusively of bread, which they hake, on a round stone called 
dok/ta, i ei the shape of Mat cakes, which are difficult of digestion, 
aiid 1 1 live a hitter sour taste. Another dish is the asidu, a sort 
of paste made of flour and milk, and into which they now ami 
then put dried bananas. They cat meat only on eitraordhmrv 
occasions, drink nothing hut their had salt water, collected in 
cisterns 24 fathoms deep j at Uasdinba the cistern is >14 fathom^ ; 
however, whenever they get an opportunity, the Madjanius vary 
their monotonous existence by drinking iritbil or mpriwa* This 
beverage h prepared by soaking and fermenting a quantity of 
their eour bread in water. Their agriddiure comaats in simply 
loosening the earth wdlli an instrument of iron, called hathtuh} 
which Ims the form of a half moon, and throwing the seed into 
the soil : and yet, notwithstanding this, their harvest is so plentiful 
that it would more than cover the consumption of the ^hde year* 
it the Madjaulus would but give themselves the trouble of col¬ 
lecting ft. They sometimes culler famine because they leave 
nearly the third part of ibdr produce to rot in the folds. 

Lobebd, or cl Obehd, the capital qf Kordofun, consists of many 
large villages united into one* called by the names of their Inhabi¬ 
tants ; £ii? 5 fur instance, L'i Ourdi\ the Turkish barracks; Moffarlta, 
the village of the irregular cavalry, called Mogrd/i; Qntffcn\ or 
the residence of tlie Darfur people ; Taggami, Elm village of tl;c 
Tngruri, or die black MohaianWaiU pilgrims; I Wi mgik* the 


* The rwirtri is lb* Itprnn of kmflwr Ehonfi* ur string worn bv iho Ab|s&ai&& 
vwDai. 
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village of the Tongolari: Vadi Soffit of the newly introduced 
blades ; <£c. "I’hu whole of the town i* constructed of toguls ; 
these are round huts made of earth* covered with straw thatch* - 
on which at some seasons of the year you see storks; tins is the 
Ciooma Mhrabou r> which in the mouth of May offers a peculiar 
spectacle to the ornithologist; thus the barracks of Lobehd, which 
consist of 60 toguls in five rows, are covered with storks, that 
hero bring up their little ones. Every inhabitant who constructs 
for himself a togul, takes the earth w hich he wants for that irurpdfcC 
from l>efore the place where he builds; and this occasions as 
many holes as there are houses in laihehd. These holes are also 
employed os receptacles for the carcases of animals, and sometimes 
also tor human corpse*; and when, during the rainy season, they 
are filled with water* they produce miasma and dangerous fevers. 
The Egyptian hospital k a very wretched affair. At Melpess, 
in tlie vicinity of Lohchd, where l had spent some time tor the 
purpose of collecting objects of natural histny, 1 made in April* 
IMS* the acquaintance of a man* from whom [ wanted to buy 
severnl animals, who for the first time put me on the trace of the 
unicorn (attaut i)* hitherto considered a fabulous animal. 4 On 
the tth of July, in the same year* at Khars! in Kordofan, jellab, 
iU\ a slave dealer, who could have hud no communication with 
tny lir^t informant, ga ve me a description of the ana sit which 
agreed in every respect with the former; and he added* that a 
short Lime before, as he was coining out of the interior with a 
caravan of slaves, his people had killed an anas^r, eaten it* and 
found it gusd. L propped to go from Lohehd into the Darfur, and 
its capital Cobbe. Although it hfia been possible for white men 
to enter Darfur, they have never boon allowed to go out of it, 
i therefore sent a man who was well acquainted with the country* 
Hadji Mohammed, with a letter to toe Sultan of Darfur, in 
which 1 requested permission to visit his country, and to lay at his 
feet some presents. I agreed with my messenger that we should 
meet at Ei Kiiuei* mi the frontier between Kordcfan and Darfur* 
where I was to wait for an nrew'er. I did not however find toy 
ambassador at the time I expected* and therefore I crossed the 
frontier and went as far as Markab winch Ixilongs to Darfur* 
Here I met Hadji Mohammed, who* however* gave me no written, 
but a verbal answer to Ibis effect s—that if 1 were the hearer of a 
letter from my own sultan to him 1 might travel in bis states 
without any hindrance, hut that l might go to him, even without 


■ Ths rvnuiq h eellLL tn T* a* lui^ a* .1 EtoHll dw>kci- f with a thick* Inr^e belly, 
md fl»lw| baitf itiff, liki* Ihu** a beg, and. like tiut v( Uw fUii 

UUml. lln I he forob^ilii is mud eat ionj: hdrn, hanging utowsj, bat viipft 

mused (and ihcn it Ls dugmn) tJu- bora beccia^ stiff liul bard. The- man had 
often pofn (Sic aniraai limug in and stead ainflng the blacks. 
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aiidi a message, if I chose. But my messenger gave me to 
understand, by a variety of significant hints, that l would meet 
, w jth some misfortune, and I therefore returned with all possible 
speed. On tny arrival at Melpesa, I made the necessary prepiira¬ 
tions for a journey into the country of the Taggali negroes, into 
which no European had ever been, and which the Turks represent 
in the darkest colours. 

On the 11 th of May, 1N48, we proceeded in a direction to the 
S.E. through a country that now was woody, and then burrs'll 
and bleak like the desert My faithful companion, Brehm, was 
with me in advance of the caravan, aiul as the sun rose the next 
day we heard behind us a fearful cry; upon which we turned 
round and saw one of my servants Call from his earned struck with 
a >pear The confusion amongst my men was great, hut still I 
could ice no enemy. At length 1 perceived the upper part of a 
black bully, in:hind a bu.di, drawn slowly back ill order to throw 
a lance at me, when at the same moment my bull struck his 
breast. Now spears were thrown at us tor some time, from all 
sides in return tor our shot; another of my servants fell ; the 
spear lliat struck him had beca touched with poison, which* the 
Arabs prepare from the Atciepias yrroceras. A violet coloured 
ring farmed itself round the wound, the abdomen swelled up, the 
body was thrown into continuous convulsions, mid u thick white 
foam Howcd from the mouth. I saw that the unfortunate man 
could not live long, and I therefore went to the other wounded 
man. and cut <tlic -pear out of bis thigh, causing bandages to be 
put on the wound, I only then was made aware of u wound which 
I had invself received. 1 had it carefully cleaned ami bandaged, 
and resolved to return, for none, but my secretary, was willing to 
accompany roe farther. On this occasion I hist a collection of 
ichthyological objects which I have not been able to replace since. 
My observations on the preparation of salt at Terek, on I ho 
left bank of the river, difler From those of Mr, Russcggef on the 
same subject. The mud of the White Nile, as well os its water, 
contains a small ijuantily of common salt} but the natives have 
no idea how to get that salt from the mud, as Mr. Rnsscggcr 
asserts. It in true that there are reservoirs of water, of which 
he bus given all the dimensions with the greatest accuracy ; but 
tliiit which Mr. Hussegger takes for a vessel wherein salt is 
prepared, is nothing but a trough for camels. The Nile at 
Tenth, wheu it is high, spreads to such a distance that it forms 
an immense lake ; the sail is thereby softened to such ti degree, 
that the herds of camels cannot reach*the water without sinking 
deep into the mud, aiul sometimes even breaking their legs. For 
these reasons the natives have constructed the above-mentioned 

troughs. The white crust which Mr. Russegger observed on ihc 
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sides of the trough, is formed bj the numerous birds which sl.q 
on the troughs, and cover this place with their guano. 

r fhc tropical rainy season forms tin interesting cp"< i " . 
physical aspects of Central Africa, According to the names, 
about forty days before the setting in of the rams, the black *tnrk 
tt'iamia Mora) and the sacred ibis (fins rdiiftom) make their 
Lpcaranee from the S. Progressing from S to V. » 

June, die rains increase in intensity ^fearful humaraes , 

S. and S.E. occur, accompanied by dark-red ami yellow clouds, 
throwing upon all objects a light similar to that ot an immense 
conflagration, and suffocating clouds of dust fill he air. 

It is a common saving among the natives, that when an eclipse 
of the moou lakes place in the month preceding the rainy season, , 
it will be followed by a strong dtarif} a fertile season, and a lie r- 
wanls by epidemic diseases. To travel here m the rainy season 

is nest to an ini possibility. , . .. , » 

At the end of the rainy season, there nnscs in tbm part ot 
Africa a remdar north wind, extending as fir as to 1<> A. la*-, 
from October to January and February. Furiously enough, the 
alMVC-memfonud wind is felt earher in Seminar ™A Kortlnfan 
than in Egypt Before the rains, the immense plains show only 
ii fow hushes of the Asdcpia* ffiffaiitea, interspersed with the 
decaying stems of the Rtnim r/u« azypkua, Spina Christ), anil 
XHtwrA ; of the Hdix, Botanic E^ptioca (used as soap by 
the blacks), and the &/cwrfont PotiW (Ac foots of wJncL 
tortiidi tooth-brushes to the natives). After the pun a the soil 
becomes at once covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, pro- 

dncini'thereby dangerous epidemics, . . 

Respecting the African ostrich, naturalists have differed much, 
particularly in their time of breeding \ hut I have found their 

wbw throughout the whole year. 

I„ the early spring the ostriches collect together and retire to 
the desert, where, ill Mar eh, April, and May, the female lavs 
from 8 to 2. r ) eggs in the sand, round which she forms a slight 
mound, covering at the same time the eggs with the sand. During 
the day the ostrich does not sit on the eggs, but remains con- 

timialH near them. . 

The Arzilti distinguish two sort* of ostnebea—tho riamo 
(1st? rflirn. TIis fc rlhida are more common, but are srnaJler, we»k 
birds, mo«tlj females; they arc grey in cx^lour, sometimes gr' fc } 
and white, hut always of infewr quality- , - € ^[ 71 * J!rti 11 * *7* 

stronger birds, having a great variety of rafoiirs, with red necks 
and legs; the upper part of rhe thigh u not covered, as i* m 
ease ^viib the ribida* The flesh of the ostrich is exceeding % w l ^ 
tasted, and it fat is supposed toy the Turks to |>o*!=4.t^ higtily 
medicinal qualities* 
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Knowing the importance which the Balir el A hind occupies 
in geography, 1 take the liberty of giving the full owing par¬ 
ticulars. 

Former travellers are acquainted with the course of the AY bite 
Nile only up to the 4 th degree of nor them latitude. I consider that 
its middle course begins at Elen* 13' 20' N. hit,, which forma 
the frontier of the territory of the Viceroy of Egypt, ami where 
the Shillnke, the first Negro population, inhabit the banks and the 
islands of the river. The bed of the river is not hemmed in by 
any steep banks; it is very wide, divides itself into many 
branches, and thus forms as many fertile islands. It Sethis country 
which 1 recommend to emigrants for purposes of colonization. 
Everything is favourable to it; the climate being healthy* the soil 
fertile, and the temperature capable of rearing all the produc¬ 
tions of Indio, Beginning with the 11th degree of northern 
latitude, the banks of the river consist of swamps covered with 
reeds, and after passing through the dwelling-places of the Dinkas, 
one arrives at the Keh Negroes, a numerous race, difibring in 
language arid customs fnun the $hi)l ucks and Dinkas, to whom ttiry 
are superior in intelligence, and who live by rearing cattle, and 
by hunting and fishing* Thdr territory extends towards the S. as 
far as % 15' N, bit., where the White Nile receives from tlie E, 
the Sobat, or the Bahr cl Mokrtda, a river which How& slowly, 
sometimes almost stagnates, through liuiniLs am] clay, containing 
particles of iron. At this point the Bahr cl A hind takes a direc¬ 
tion decidedly W» (n K „ After receiving another river, the Kidi 
or Kik, from the W.NA\\ h it lulls into the Birkct el Gazal, the 
lake of Gazil, which ia undoubtedly formed by the confluence of 
the Bn hr el Gazdl t which 1 did not see, in consequence of the 
enormous and impenetrable forest of reeds, but which may be the 
river known by tlie name of Balir el KeUnk. The water of 
the latter is clear, and contains many crocodiles, hippopotami, 
water^tiukes and fish ( Ciarias dnpu Jltter^h ranch us, 8fc.}. 

The banks are inhabited at this place by the Nuer Negroes, who 
breed cattle; after them come the Kik Negroes, who alt look 
perfectly grey, from the ashes in which they sleep. T . . , r 

The eul minuting point of I he type of'the negro, moat not he 
looked for under the equator, [can prove from observations of my 
own, that the peculiarities of the negro organization may be lirst 
traced in the northern parts of Nubia ; that it developed itself 
fully tin the 14th degree, and that m the 12th it reaches its 
culminating point At or about the 7th degree the natives begin 
to lose the negro type : their intellectual faculties improve, Lift 
colour of the skin become* lighter, fold their bodies are better 
formed. These advantages increase in proportion as tlie degree* 
of latitude diminish, and I am of opinion tliat we shall find under 
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the equator itself people who am* equal to the Gall&s* The same 
hold* good in Asia* 

Respecting the sources of the Nile* or rather the origin of 
Balir el Abiart (not vet discovered) I hold tW following opinion:* 
tlie water of. the mite Nile, which in its lower course is 
muddy, contains salt, and is of a white colour, from the clayey 
soil ami vegetable remains in a state of decotnposition, becomes, 
under tlie fifth degree, clear and bluish, and the soil contains 
more sand* At length, in the land of the Rdri Negroes, we find, 
under 4" 10 r , the first gneiss rocks in the river, forming rapids 
like those of the Cataracts of the Nile, and the inhabitant* *ay, 
4< that the river proceeds from the country Ajan, 30 days journey 
to the xS., where it flows in four streams from a high mountain "' 
A man gnV€! me some striking information concerning the Arabic 
name of the White Nile* "The Bahr el Abiad,” lie said, 
11 comes front a high mountain* the tup of which is quite ifh\h\ ami 
at no' it came j from the t chi to mouniaiu T they mil it alto the white 
river” I may add, that this man had never Been either snow or 
ice. The "Mountain* of the Mowi’* (Jebel cl Gamar) were by 
the ancient geographers supjKJsed to he under the 15 th degree- 
Europeans came here* found no mountains, and placed the origin 
of tile Nile most arbitrarily in the Mountains of the Moon, which, 
in their imagination* were supposed to exist under the 7 th degree. 
When other traveller extern Led their travels farther, they found 
a plain even under that parallel* and they set up the new theory, 
that the Nile, acrordmg to sonic authorities* came from the W 
tit according to others, from the E., hut that the Mountains of 
die Moon were nn>t eerUiitdy to be found under the 4th or Otli 
degree of northern latitude. At pre-cur we have reached that 
point, and yet no Mountains of the Moon have been discovered. 
The &mme thing occurred to me wilh regard to the anthropophagi 
of Africa, of whom every tribe told me to beware, when speaking 
of their neighbours, and yet I never met with them. If these 
mountains be really in the land, A jam we harc no more right to 
call them "Mountains of tlie Moon fT than any other mountain 
range that may happen to he discovered. On my journey from 
the White river back to Khartum, the north winds were 
strung that it required the greatest efforts on the ]>arl of the 
natives to tow my boat. . . 

Artesian wells, dug on the way between Kiiartuui and Suakirm 
would enliven the country, increase the intercourse, and form 
a true caravan road for Indian commerce- In the construction 
of these wells r which ia not difficult, considering the geological 
formation of tlie country, it would he necessary to trust to the 
perfect knowledge of the localities which sonic of the Arab tribes 
of that country posac^, [ shall illustrate this by an example* 
My cscor* consisted oartly of llassam and partly of Kubliahirti 
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Arab;; and after a long. tedious. march, I raiiu* with them to a 
dried-lip ffhar (tied of a stream formed by rain), where they 
immediately began digging for water, Thu Kubbitali did not 
•know the country, and they dug three different wells, in nste 
of which we succeeded in getting had water at the. depth of ten 
i- ? Vi had been looking on quietly, taught <1 at die 

Kubbuhish, mu I dug new wells at a distance of only a few paa*s 
fnnu the old ones, where they obtained sweet water at the depth 
of from three to four feet This quick sense of locality struck 
oic the more, as the surface of the ground offered no n leans 
whatever for the recognition of the strata, which contained the 
water* 

I ho governor of Sudan, Holed Pasha, had given ine two of 
Jus own boats, with the necca^anr complement of men, to return 
to C?tLro. I proposal to pass all the cataracts of the Nile, and i 
succeeded in accomplishing thi_=i plan. Tfn thirty-ow Ctamrrfj, 
nil of which 1 have paused and described in my diary, and 
marked on loy map of the Nile, form three distil let groups, 
f rom Kbairtuni to the land of the Scln&iki, at the |>ohit where 
Mio Nile turns from \\. to h r+ 1 counted fourteen h two of which 
are very dangermi*, and which I shall well ram ember on account 
double shipwreck. I counted thirteen from Dongok to 
Wady llnIfeh T irie principal cataract of which—viz., that last 
uientioj^d, cousins of four others. Here I suffered shipwreck for 
the third tinie.^ I he layt and least is that of Assumi, which many 
European tourists have vi-ited for am use merit, 

Hji my arrival at Alexandria, I had navigated the river through 
twenty-eight degrees of latitude* I arranged in Lower Egypt a 
scienLihe oJtpedLtiou under the direction of my secretary / Mr 
A Ihvd J lire 'lim (son of the celebrated ami timing st) t destined for 
ii“ Vnite Ndot and to prepare for my next journey. In the 
course of a short time it will be able to leave Egypt, where 
1 I[ ^ uiemlierg are at present collected, and where they only 

p * f of astronomical instruments from London 

and I aris 1 ho instructions which I have given are the fid- 
owingi Flic expedition is to CO to Suakim by sea vta Suez, and 
tlu r^tn provide thcmnlvu with the necessary number of camels 
for riding and carrying burdens from the Bisehari Arabs, who 
hroed the best camels in the world After examining the 

of the^ unknown At burn, and reaching Khartum, they are to sail 
fit a favniirtdklA aaquvi i-Uj-* .... i ■ * * 



sscsrarfs■*"» ‘•““•esses 

_! _ Hie ^encfit of ihi! natives, to learn tb» language, ami 
• Since readied by Dr. KuobJkter and iurt^E* 
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tr> mnke them^elires aa use fill a s possible tf> tbp natives, in order 
to prove to them that there are other white nations in the world 
besides the Turks, who do not visit them for purposes of spolia-* * 
tton.” 

Towards the end of the year I propose to return thither* and to 
proceed to the S, in company with my people, witli the intention 
of discovering the source* of the river, and to journey thence 
toward* the W H coast. I must remark, thal from the land of the 
Bari Negroes to Fernando Po on the Atlantic, there can bo only 
forty days 1 journey, deducting the difficulty of the way. Thus 
I hope, hy tbe help of God, to be able to carry out that which I 

E reposed to accomplish for raising and quickening the Intercourse 
etween men; for civilisation and moral*, and for the progress of 
science. 

1 look forward to success with certainty; and this assurance, 
as well as ltie difficulties which liesct my undertaking, give tee 
an inward impulse for its execution, The first of these motives 
will he strengthened by the approbation of a Society, whose 
authority is so universally recognised as that of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society of London, and the assurance that my bumble 
efforts to promote geographical discovery are thus sanctioned, will 
greatly Strengthen my endear on rs. 


XX.—Note % Lit, Dkke cm Mr. Ayrton t Paper {Art. VIL) in 

the Eighteenth Volume of (he Journal. 

1^ mating the fallowing ronfctions, k ij dermod ailraabk, in order tn save the 
trouble or reference, to pro, serial rm, m the Aullior'ii own worth, the aevpml 
ftlftiemmns proposed to be corrected, addin# under each the reqtrial to emcmlit- 
tkus. and adducing in every testauce the authority na which 31 is made:-— 

“ Lie Gibs or InBi-yn, which Sows to the N. of the Gojcb of the tame province.* 

^ P . so, i, ss, r 

The Goitjeb flows Ijetwecn Djimma and KaETa, at Kime distance SAW of 
Eni™, with which country it haa no comic* inn. See the Maps iii vols, aid. 
and stH. of the Society's Journal. 

" Lc sonret of the Jloim which M. d'Abbadle^ from astronomical cbserralioiia 
made by him at Saka, compute* 10 be ill 7* 49*+B" N. InL, and in 
C 3 * 5 42' 24* r E. of pari*) longitude & cf G^eeftlr^ch. , — p. 50, L 2S. 

Paris « > Sr 46 in time {see lottos. Trout, t ]$27 f p, m) r or F W&t ' 
of longitude, E, of Green with■ therefore the sou tree of the Bora Is, according 
to M» tl'Abtrtd’tn, in 37° ^ 4G" E. of Grecn^ith. 

“■Dr. Beke coo tends* upon the auEhority of oral in formation afforded to U. 
d Aimu J, . ♦ , , + that l be direst stream of die White Wile nondnaed to ascend for 

OTIC murids A journey,* p. 50 t L 33 . * 

\S emt, not M. d’Aniuid, wad my authority. See the Society's 

Jmfnutt i Vo!. irii r p, Grt n I, 31 * 

HJ It? soure* of the principal afflqcnt of itie Gibe [i>. the B^ra] is jib now cum- 
pnted by M, A'Abba die, not piore .10 mil« N., mid P many E,, of the ionr« 
of the GtijeK according to bis eomputaikm of tbe position uf that starve ia 1^4.4."— 
p. 33 , L 5 L 
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In 1S44 M. d^Abhulie placed the soare* of the fiodjeb lA m l u 2*y W. of 
Sakki 1 ' (Bulletin oj the Grtygr, Sew, of Paris, 3rd &-r., voL iiL p. 213) ; and 
- in I$47 he started that Sakha lie* +l due N, of the source 1 ' of the Rani 
No, 10-1 i, p. 105fl). llunte, the dillcrenee oFloogitude between 
fhn sources of the iwo rivers l* eighty oimtiles; n-inl os ifiis difcrerae i* rela¬ 
tive it must continue to exist, however JL d'Abbadie m*y at different lime* 
have varied she position or£ukka r In those hliKwta, eighty minutes oflwgi- 
tui.Ec- flro equal to about seven I Jf -eight gugraptikid raiEci, 

++Thc Ft ilia anil Albboru (White and Blue Nile)"—p. 53„ 1- 33, 

The Blue RUer h the Asiapu* of Ptolemy, the Tihkizk being his 
Asinlki.raj. See Edinb. AVsr Phil. Jours., voL ilr. p. 224, and Urn Aiajjt 
there. 

44 The Gafioro mounlainE about ihe rourvvs of the Gojeb and p. 34,1, 

G4maro or drain th--5 beyond KiiEd, to the YV \: the river Gibbe, whleli 
rifles in, Eu4na, hiw tld eon ops ion with (iamnra or its mountuiitVi See the 
Map in my Enquiry info M, it Atbodif'x JtjTtmrr/ to Arrjftt* 

44 Ladol pb, in enumerating- the minor kingdom* formerly twicmpicijr toA hernia 
(lib, l- c, 3), and Thefvfare of people formerly under the same notional mflucuees, 
mpludix muun;: tIiL j tn Inaryn pmd haila."—39, L », 

DudolF {Histr sEthhw f Ub, heap, *V.) deicfibeft ihe Gon^s as brlnp a 
diiilincl notion, and shaking n linjrttflfe totally unconnected with those common 
throughout Abends. The aboriginal Iangtiflgei of Entfrea nocl Rafik belong 
to the Goqitu c\tm ( EtHhIk JV«ip 1 'Iu'L rol. jeEviL p. 265). It was not 

tiil the sistU'enlli century thill Elidrco was Icmporarijy Subjected by the Abes- 
sinians under the Emperor Mulch Sugad (Ludolf, Hi*i. JEfteop+ t 1- 3, 18; 
II. 6, 40). 

M Of these minor kingdomp, tnaryn anti HidTa. -itid all othe rs to thi? snuth of this 
Bloc Nib-, Imvc- been !on^ since overrun hy invading G.dla tribes wbc« language 
hii# kipt pace with ihe pfOgre^ of their oneroachmfiLWJ p, ty r 1.3I&. 

There is no evidenec ihul Knifu u elh over overrun by Ehc (3alias : iU 
Itnjfoage is Us dlfctinel from chul of the Gulins iH ffeai |he hngiupcf spoken 
in Abesainhl, See VecubuliLrits id ihe JWjMocfm/jj uf tin Phifoifltjital 
Soctrly t vtih it. pp. 97-107. 

■ fc We can assume the priiwdpql naUfcV for the ns^m to hav^ nmstaDl with 

the wholtf of the Araba. Tliut name- . ^ . * * Wottld he Qamar, M —p. OL I. 10+ 

In the Mabrah tangnupo of Southern Arabla (11 ai bm, s ev 
Gtt«jr- Sac* ol. iv, pp, \\\, II ±) t nearly n*« inhllog the onejeni llirayaritfcc 
or ** Itbeiui, 11 wnrkh ntHj irrbtf mean respectively month and ^wn (Cartct T 
in J&nrnnl thr Uvm Viy Itrnnrh *tf th? Jingol Socitiy, Vfll. ij r \i m 3 W) + 

The Niiiiynritin- lo?cripi!i>n^ Iwvi- the -arise word uwivkli (Tuch r in ZcittcAnYt 
dtr 3I(?r?ifinlfir*di^h<ii f i txr list haft. eol. in, pp. 142, 203, 204„ whr> 

refers tn Rtkliper"^ Transtntwn of Wv3 Uicd s 7raiw£s m Arabm t vol. ii, p. 

And the or nearly the FJinr 1 , Word ctprew" mwn and mvnth in most of 

the liflpifc£ on both ifdefl nf tlie Red Sea, and even far in tiie inlcrlof of 
Africa, a* witMW;— 


ArtifllikLk (?) of lijeM Mukalleh 
(reel, ur AnrU-nl E^Wpic + 
Tijjrrei ar Modem EihEopic 
A oiharic , 

lllrarme , 

D^nkaii J « - * * • 

Arkiko * * * » * 

llarfur , . * - ■ 

Seebuana # + * * * 



irrtrkh 

Tuch. 


warkh 

Ludolf. 

* 

IphtMi 

Ih:ke. 

+ 

iT(? r 

Istobcr?. 


mO/iifti 
l*rr<{ 1 

Rrkft, 

B 

M r t int \ 

-Soli 

(.lu) 

trim 

irerri J 
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In thr. fiflgnlta n&rtkcr* SyrO African (Hlttkilltll p ACC Qiujrnc-i Biblkn, 
\oL 1, pp P languages, y&i lakes tliu place of uviw< 

Hebrew e (month) yerakk 

Ditto „ (moon) yurfM 

Chaldee , yr/vM 

SyH&C * yarkka 

•<■ The present Jreal wordl Gnniaro or GklDtnJ arc but corruptions of the SakrAn 
appellation 5Jp LSO* 

' The uoni Kiiwm u not Found in the I ll m Vriri I h? ( h1 SatiffiUl S1 ) or ancient 
Arabic language (Tucb, in ZritaA* ef. UeufttA, ffletrf&rA-, vol, !5i r 

p_ 143}. nor in any Other lh SumiEic ,H dudtM (MS, letter from Professor 
FL* iso her, of Leipzig, dated Oct 1B P 1SS0) + In the uborTgmiJ Ckrtlgu Jan- 
gunge* of thn c.;nntnL- of which Gtfmiro form* 8 pirt, mrmm k 01pressed by 
j : Kaffit) «iud JV?hj i WT-rntin jiml WolaiEm), So* J w a rfW it ijf 
ffe jPiffl&gfeali iScw. N toL H, p. 97; J&nJk AW i J M Jotum* wL xlvii, 
p r 2TI i fljjff ; jhr returning tb§ Gold J Icthd, iVc, p j>. 10, 

- 1 ArluSls. the modern Mkqi wah^ — p* ^1-15,. 


A rrL illi f h description ( Prripftu Maris AWAnrr, edit. AmsteL l6B3 t p. 14-1 ^ 
and Vincent, I 'nytufr of JV^archtm, and S'tripltiM\ p- 72) show* plainly that 
Adule Wallin the A one? Ley I Say of -Sti.lt „ e h irt y mi Lea S. of MuawSwu, at Z\t[fa t 
where ita ruiiw weil discovered by Riippcll ( Rcit? in Ahymnim v Tfd- i. 
n, oftjjy A< early a? she year ttfun, Dr, S'intent C* pressed the opinion ibai 
Adult- Sny M far in itm south of Arkiko/ 1 which latter place ta doio to Mm- 
■dwa ( Fhywge -y AVarfkj, J\yiptttx T p P 
** Ptolemy Enofpet^ , P , P , pushed Ms cowiucftK along both shares of tl»> Red 
Sea, and 00 the African aide mbju^iilnl (ho import start.-* ns fur as teibar, and 
the dountnii inland as far ua Sha^a [Shoal- ^ , The record ef this totpeditied 

was preaerred in the Adnlitto inscription discovered by CwiuaK **..+( Jopoym- 
pAi'a Ct\riMtiv»v T ku Dwm Vincent, &e, p Tut. (i. p, 5^11 rt i-ftj. T’—p- G3 t 1.13> 

The ioseri ptkfl in quntinn recoriis the euiiqnesta r>f an A somite mnnaieh 
in the third nf fourth renlury of our era (see Salt's You nut tn Aby**ii jfcr t 
Appenniiae, p r Sixv). Dr. Vinoent'j error hore was cojulidSiy ecknowi^lpcd 
hy him Ilk his- Vorjmt nf Afnrchus, and Periplw. pji, I ] >■, 1)9. peUishcd 
in the year IftOS. 

J - I wen 1-1 "-cipjpfRt whellwr the rigtiiftentiem of iLk- words Mono Moe^i h as any 
telation ko the asetiw of Mi>oeu and *bethor s^me cloe U* their uaHUiing umy tiet 
deduced fn.na the Coptic,"—|i. Cb r 1. 

Tha lani’UBg^ H;tok-en to the S. uf the Equator have no adinity with ihe 
CopSie, but lielon.u plmnrt l-x elusive]y lu the KiVHr family (Poll t in Zcili r:/i. 
d. Diutsrh. Mrj ry. fmSsdfo^P Bp vol + ii, p, :j r/ wy.V In many of them, mono 
mi’uns "■ king/ 1 and utitfi means 11 TUOOn " (JulrTri. ^3C, p vul, 

nvlL p + jf 5 ), 

HS The high monjafall&K of tin.' Atw^iubik plateau, Icdudlll^ KatTa and Inarys., 
intercept the 5AV, non won in wLiat would otherwise tn.? its pas Kigc across them to 
the mounULitif of Yemen, in Arabia.”—p„ lit, ]■ 4$. 

During a sojourn of upward? oF two years amnng the punnniains of the 
Abcraini&n platcan, [ ne^cr eipcriimced the S.W , lUOCBHm in its pKasage 
ncn:.^ them to the mutmtdjiu of Veimn. A*d Ur. Rupert Kirk's 1 able of 
||lc^«W inds at Anki^bar, in Sln^i, tm (iic eastern edge of the plateau (Harris, 
flighinwh if AithiQp\a, 2|fld snist, ,«voL ii, p. 3HP} P shows that previously to 
the miny seawti thew^ the winds blow up stroagiv fri>ns the E. acid the IuSiao 
Ocean, and in thp dry reason p frotn the Arabian rh'serls and the N.E, 

,a If tbtTi' Wiru any othe r mouiatuiofl m thu south skk 1 of the radian taios of the 
AbessinUn plateau higher than or even as high os thrmedves, (be nun of tins S.W. 
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nioiWWfl ™ld in Bke manner never naeb them. or at most reach them with its 
force much modified; but the contrary.j, ,h e fo«.'-JV* 1 | " ,Ul |U 

• The Bov, Mr.JUbmuiw wad Dr. Krapf have recently diswrerHi /.CtotttA 

SuTh?-£d%qT: ¥fl - ij ?- ■""“«**« Kilimumtjim 3 

y S - lM -> rw J wct| re]y, Tliinp above the limit! of ferpetuaJ 

the rei7of^lie , S W tf0r ’ “ ™/T J° ] ^ inc L ^« Ihese moitntainr p&cnt 
Jutcuo , & mon *™ W from reaching those of the Abi«Un 

l “ J #1Wat "' 70i Hog.) above Kahirch'"— 

11 rtr^y ,o Pror r" c , ! r G «* r - *■* «»• *»* * i« )( 

hN' n S t' a ' 'I r 1 * * r £&yp<e, that the level Dr the Xilc it 

»dTi^ ,-T£ h = *> English] feet above the M«jite™ n . . . 

m j 43 l — 5 TB LiitfUh] feet riv* leagues lower down than A*duim. m 

Brace fcttigiu to the plltemu of Scoiiar in altitude Of 4004) feel/'—p. L 3,1. 

h’i.ilat*M? r /" ^‘" r<l P (1 • Jh'd tmrf ml, ii. part t. p, fid-i) 

L^imTaFi, . i . r 1110 , 11 " r " ,e H 01 ibn’Miliit Khartum, the UttWt 
Oipital of Sttinfe, to be only H31 French foot (- 1525 English feat) 

"“«*«• *• al ™ ">= Society', *Wu< ml, ivii, p, SO, weir. "* 0 *'”’ C 

" We have the corroborative fact by Bruce ihni the tm.™. nf ,v n , 

Kile is from SOW to 1 U.MO fort .bore l£ 2 »“ ™, H™ . . 

Bruce (JW&, ml. iii. p, G42J estimates the twiree of that river to fo, 

,b0 " " f ' k - r." S.ZZ£Z 

£E‘H^S: 3 iK!-E 

Z l p. ” 64 > ■ ’ tmd 

i, ■>-**. 

USuaJ,"—p. n, 1.1, *’ eiarcn, ami ApnJ have been header Ilian 

r. emf ,t ^“ i fr ™ ilis c ' vn 1 *™™* knowledge (Bulletin ml ail 

ju MS}, that the phenomenon in (jUrstinn, in Mae 1843 w „ due ' * 

Wtit-TS colJeeteiJ and brought into the Nile by '■ tV eh l’lIlahy a Btlfc Vfo* 
Sahua, nppoette the temple ofDaik*V tn about 23' N. let. ' J ^ 

H " In ifao Jesyil mkskniqr Arirr>iian Fcnitin-Ji?!. *# 1 ** * 

lusna for eleven days, d*HwdW a hlp-h inuuutuLN and ftacfie'd‘the' 
fail* fiiEo lliig Ijidraii Ocdn. M — p, ].3i», ^ ^inch 

SSAt te *■ "HVS^ StTK-JS 

ixHik-tjJnwZ j&lf"' p. is! p ‘ ' J Aa h ™i' ,ir y >**» at. j 
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X X I .—Notes taken during a Journey through Port oj Northern 
Arabia, in 1348. By Dp. Geokge Auu. Wai.list, of FitilaJiJ* 

tK«a April 3i, IBM,) 

[Dr. ‘Wallin’s orthography of Arabic words. ii offering wine fimi- 
lilies (or marking ihc distinctive sounds peculiar to certain letters 
and terminal syllables m the Arabic, baa been retained in the 
tfAiiscriplion of nueL words thwighonit llik popEr 7 ftfid that nsunlly 
adopted by the Society i* added for each won! in brackets Tin? Ira 
been done ul the request of the Publication Commit!ce. Ii w ill lie 
liten tliat Dr. Wallin is enabled veiy successfully to indicate the dis¬ 
tinction in die pronunciation of all the letters, and of the terminating 
syllable of words ending with a silent let, accord mg as it is to beibumM 
J s or t t which letters are to be pronounced nearly as in Italian* or a 
little breeder than in French, with ph acute accent; and also of 
a terminal yei f precede by fath, by h f winch is to be pronounce* light, 
and though broader, yet more open than the preceding tf* This a 
and d are again. distingtiidki-d from the baniza, which frequently ter¬ 
minates words* and which Dr, Wallin had expressed by Lis own 
mark, but which is here indicated by a . The Found of hamsui 
(which is a symbol for tlif, when it occur*, in the gwmmatjffil cob- 
st ruction of a word, with the function of a consonant) f fa like the 
initial part of the sound of u to lather, but without the full intona¬ 
tion bei ng conti n wed p just as if a person should begin to sound the o* 
ns it is Irk be sounded in father, and thou stop the vocal effort by 
compressing tlie larynx, so mg to produce a sort of catch in the 
throat. This initial sound is sometimes carried m f but always so as 
to distinguish it, by continuing the breathing after the catch in 10 
the sound of the vowel which succeeds hamni . A person who has 
been accustomed to hear Arabic spoken will not fail to appreciate 
the ready clue which Dr + Wallin’* system affords to these and other 
shades of difference with which the Arabic orthoepy ebounda. It fa t 
of course* impossible to convey Ul a person who has unpractical idea 
from experience of the peculiar vocal scheme of a language a correct 
idea of its pronunciation in the letters of another language. The let¬ 
ters of one language in order Eo express sounds of another must have 
n new conventioned value hr*t assigned to them, suitable to the new 
language they are to he used for ; and all the system* of transcrip¬ 
tion hitherto proposed, when it has Wen left to the student ur tra¬ 
veller himself to make out the scheme of pronunciation* by putting 
his own vernacular value upon the letters used, have utterly failed. 
Analytically, for literary purposes only* it may be all very well s 
the letters of the alpbaWt of 0110 language or of another may then 
be constituted symbols fur the same tiling; but halt the gemm* of 
language is in sound; aiid it must be ratLsfiictory to all who take 
•an interest in tin?ethnological aspects under which langikagejBr«ent* 
itself, lo acquire a correct *ku owl edge of its living orol form, an 

* The notes Id thi* pfcjttr, marked W-* are by ih'- 1 dit>M naflfllrd H, by 

ihe liv* Cj. C. Jtenouwd \ ftnd thme ituirkod A by Mr, F- Ayrloo. 
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spoken, fc; vet! os of it* silent (symbols of words* as written; but 
whoflrtr will l*e ai the trouble of asking a Frenchman who does not 
know English |p n-ail English, of a native of Egypt or of Turkov 
(o road English written in the Arabic c ha meter, iv HI be convinced of 
ilio justness of the preceding observations. Yet io bouiu works 
where orthoepy tu* well a* correct orthography in transcription is 
aimed at, we arc told that the consonant in Arabic, with two or 
three exceptions, have exactly the same sound as in English, c + 
in 4 Sailing Directions for ihe Ked Sea* t*4i, + p. 224* The reverse 
of this proposition 3s exactly true. This book has, of course* special 
reference to the names of the Arabian porta in the Red Sea, fti»l it 
was important to enable navi gators and traveller* to call them 
rightly. It b stated in the scheme of pronunciation* p- 225, that 
the sad* dMd, and t! are merely to be considered a* ii t ddt and tt; 
s 7 rfj and i itudlng a* the represeptatives of sin, dal, ami ta T respec¬ 
tively. The two seta of sounds are quite distinct with the Arniw, 
although they may be confounded by the 'forks and I’ePBtua. Sliij 
dal t and la, are pronounced On the palate, close to the teeth, while 
their kindred cerebrals aid* *fcc., are pronounced quite at lira back of 
the palate; and the difference hi many cases is very marked io pro- 
xumchition. (See on these pointy and on the lumuA p the Gmtnmnra 
ofCauMn tie Ferccvol, Farts, l«33; and of Herbin, Paris, 18fh>i 
of Lee, and of De SncyO Generally spiking, m great i* the eon- 
fusion and inconvenience, for purposes of critical reference, of a 
mure roman transcription of eastern names mid words, that although 
iluit nrada of transcription alone, from want of typographical fa¬ 
cilities, find* a place here, geographical travellers can out bo too 
se-luioo> and attentive in procuring of all such names and worth as 
thev may have to record, the right and vernacular transcript in the 
tijiaffictora of the language to which they Iwriong, 

Dr. Wallin^ system is a* follows. For the Society's vnU vi. 
p T 51 (1636), may be referred to : — 

Taking the usual order of the Arabic alphabet,—A. B. T, Th, 
G, H Kh, D, Dh, It, Z f S, Sli, S 7 D, T, Dh, p , Gh, F, K, K f 
U M* TJ, W, II, Y, 

a ai hum/a. 

a == alif with madde * or = alif preceded by filth 
k =h yei preceded by lath- 

d or e*= hri„ or silent id ; preceded by fail* in the feminine tenni- 
■union ; if the iri U to be promotineed, ihe tipn ' U ptreHtrc A, 
in order to dutinguidh it from tei, the tliinl Idler of the 
alphabet. 

)iriE= W iw preceded by fiilh i and which may be pronounced a* 
-jwt in ct-mclI, according to Ure old prounneiation ; or ah me in 
crawl, according to the modern. (See, but qil. whether not 
rather as ov> LntKCf) ?) • 

uo = «iw- preceded by daiumi, ‘pronounced exactly, as oo m 

t .\ = f yfi preceded by filth, pronounced as i in pike, or according 
to tire modern pronunciation, na « in eight. 
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i -=s yei preceded by kh-r, pronounced aa i io machine* 
y = yei with sliEidda* i>. doubled, 
a and e = fhtb- 

o h dam i mb pronounced as n in pnt- 

i = kisr, pronounced as i in iniW s but == ^ a* in if pre* 
coded by another i* or by an &, or if followed by an a or 
an d.]—A* 

I left Kithira iKuhirah) towards the close of the year 1847, 
and following the road which leads a liltle above the town of 
Suweis* (Siivreis), across the tidal lints # at the extreme bead of 
the Gulf of Suwebt and thence along the western shore of the 
Sinn (Sinn) peninsula, after a journey of 8 days l arrived at al- 
Toor (Tur> As uEToor (Tor) is a port at which vessels navi* 
gating ilils golf of the Bed Sea seldom fail to touch* 1 had cal¬ 
culated upon readily procuring n passage across from it to some 
pant on the neighbouring const of Arabia ;f hut It happened to 
be the period of return of the Egyptian liaggj: (Ujj) from Mekka 
(Mekkoh)* and ( found, in consequence* that any of the usual 
trading vessels between Egypt and al-Higpi (Hyiz) which would 
arrive at al-Toor (Tut) were expected from the south p and that 
several weeks might elape before one would leave Suweis bound 
fur the Arabian coast; I therefore determined* after some days' 
fruitless stay in al-Toor (Tor)* to proceed by laud along the 
southern shore of the peninsula, as far as al-5harm, between 
which place and Arabia I bad been assured by the Bedouins of 
the neighbourhood of al-Tonr that there was a constant communi¬ 
cation by sea, ^1 reached al-Sbarm in day's, and was then told 
by the fishermen living there that the Egy ptian pilgriiu-karawfm 
having been reported to have reached Muweilah on its way home, 
all the boats belonging to the Budooius of this coast were on that 
side of the gulf, excepting one expected from the Egyptian shore, 
with provisions for the pilgrims- Towards midnight this boat 
crime in; but its master, being afraid of reaching MuwciJab too 
late fur the knrawiu, landed here for a few minute* only, and 
continued his voyage without my hearing of his arrival before the 
following morning. Thus, again disappointed, and not feeling 
inclined to make the long circuit of the iiulf of Akaba ( Akabah), 
I had no other alternative limn to wait for the first returning boat; 
so resigning myself to necessity, I took up my abode with two 
Redout u fishermen of the Muzeine (Mussmeh) Arabs, on the 

■ 5ee nott* on £juurei5 and head of ibe Red *n Ibo tad ihc paper.—A. 

i The Sinu pcfdbiiila is not ransidirttil praprrlj a purl nf Arabia aliEmu^h a 
land oi the AnK NtdbflJkr ([JtseripdeMi dc ) - Arafrii\ p. M4% ■' The Anildaii 
BUM ofthfl country silualcd Awards thr north oflho llugfiZu between 1Jw IWnana* 
of tlj-ii Arybsaja Gulf, \s calk'd, I believe, * 1 Bair al-Ttor Sin *, 1 ibc iStan itf Mount 
§ina» {or perhaps, more correctly, ( the land of Mount iiaTuii F M ) E —A. 

\ Pilgrim tarawAa.—A. 
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upeu pi ill I!, without even tl i l- shelter of a house w tent* Tin* 
Arabs here give the name of al-SEmrro (ia the plural aI-$huroom, 
Shurdiii) to the whole tract of coast extending from Has Mubam- 
* nted to a point, not very well determined* to the N. of Wadi 
Muriiri (W ddi Mur4rf) ? nearly in the latitude of Gabal Moosa * 
(Jebd Musa)* in allusion, possibly* to the frequent indentations 
of tlie shore line, as Sham signifies a fissure, and thence a bay or 
creek in die ?ca shore. In a stricter sense, they coniine the use 
of the term to n small barren plain of saline crusty sand (Arab, 
Sabkh, or Sdinkh, fcsabakli!, contiguous to the two harbours f 
which chiefly mark the plage* This plain is shut in to the N. 
by a low range of wind-tone hills, and hounded on the S. by the 
rocky &bure. At the foot of the hills there is a well of lradki$h 
water- The harbours are formed by the sea sltooting up through 
narrow entrances into two land-locked basins. Of these harbours 
the western affimh good and safe accommodation for the larger 
class of Arab vessel?, and the eastern for the smaller bouts of the 
Bedouins On the E. side of the former there ia a buildiqg 
dedicated to a Muslim saint (Willy), and higher up on the plain! 
a solitary small stone house, in which, I was told, a man from al-Toor 
(Tur) occasionally takes up his residence for the purpose of trad¬ 
ing with vessels touching here. Nearly in the centre of the plain, 
between the two harbours, grows a solitary date-tree, under the 
scanty shade of which small parties of Bcdoolns or of Arab twipt- 
men may bo sometimes seen preparing their frugal meal, or in¬ 
dulging in a short repose during the noonday heat. On account 
of its fresh water, and the security of its harbours, al-Shanu is 
much frequented, and vessels usually endeavour to make it their 
place of mght-nueborago, especially when bound oorthwarda. 

As soon as a vessel is descried in the offing, one of tlie fisher¬ 
men established here carries the news to his brethren of the Mtt* 
xciue (Mujzelneb) tribe* who are generally encamped in the \\ ad! 
al Wat ( Wiidi-l-'Aat), at a distance of about 5 h- from the coast. 
On receipt of the intelligence* some of the tribe forthwith repair 
on their camels to nl-Sharm, hi order* as they say, to 14 go down 
and sec what God has sent them.” Besides a small contribution 
exacted from every vessel anchoring here, and generally ]wdd in 
grain or rice, tbe Eedonhis hop to find on hoard pilgrims or 
other passengers, who, tired of a sen voyage which may have 
lasted 40 or 50 days, can be induced to bire their camels and 


* Acwrdiog to a im-marumjnm hj Certain Worthy (»bw hytlro«raphy:ftl 
IntaolS lel tht ttflll Sen are an honour 10 tbaf cGuntry), m tlw trei-tfller'i bonk It 
the cooreut of Mouul Sinai, under date the I Ah of Ftibrmrj, l SSa, Uw Inlilode of 
ih-e nijiumiL of Mount Sinai (tiahiii Moosk) tl 32' SO Si. A. 
t For a fm-Oitr ncratmt at thm h*rbwn id Welktod'ft OtHemitkma, Journal 
til* %al (li^phioal Swipty," tqI- vi- (1^C\ JJ. 51. A* 
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continue the journey to Suwcb (Suwcib) or to Kabirn (Kdhireh) 
by land. The fishermen inhabiting the port are poor men, of 
liedooin origin* who, having lost their flocks and camels by soiree 
nf the various accident to wldeh the nomadic life exposes them, 
have been obliged to give up the desert and resort to the sea for 
subsistence. They depend almost exclusively upon fish for their 
sustenance ; and their only chances of varying their faro are when 
they arc rewarded for their trips to Wadi-al-’Aat (Wadf-l-V^t) 
with corn or Hour by their Muzeiuc (Muzeinah) kindred* or when 
they can exdiatige their fish with the people of the boats visiting 
them r far bread and rice. Their fishing apparatus is the book 
and line. They manufacture their books themselves out of a 
anil or other scrap of iron they may happen to possess, and ob¬ 
tain their hues by barter from the passui* lioatiaeii; but the 
abundance of fish in the adjacent sea, and their own skill in 
catching them, mute up in a great measure for their want of 
butter tackle. 

Many of their nomadic brethren of the Sinfi (Sana) Mountains 
and of the He trim (H etc ini)* tribe, some families of which bad 
this year passed over to the opposite island of Teiran (Telnbt), 
abf> jio ssess boats, in which they carry on a ^uiAll trade between 
the'peninsula and the coasts of Arabia and Egypt j the latter 
share they know only as the B&rr-al-lAgaiut ( + Agam), a name 
probably applied by the Arabs to Egypt, from their considering it 
ns the land of a people not of Arabian origin, and therefore har^ 
barons as compered with themselves. From the Egyptian shore 
they bring wheat and millet, dhoord * (dliurah), partly far satisfy¬ 
ing the wants of their own families, but principally for supplying 
the small towns and the Bedouins along the Arabian coast as far 
down aa Al-Wegh (Wejh), beyond which they seldom ]>as3 
southwards. 

At the season of the Egyptian karawans to and from Mekka 
(Mukkuli), their trade becomes very active in the places where the 
karawan is accustomed to bait for the night, or for a few days; 
they then attend al sneh places with provisions of all kinds, and 
take In exchange for them coffee, spice*, clothing, weapons, or 
whatever else the pilgrims may have to part with. It was with a 
view of profiting by this sort of traffic that the Bedooina of the 
Peninsula had now gone over in their boats* m 1 have already 
mentioned* to meet the returning karawSn at Muwcilah- 

Six days bail I tarried here in the company of the ten Bedouin 
fishermen—some quite naked, others in rags—forming the whole 

* ilttym id Burtkhardt Ntrti tra the Italuaiin, toL ii. p. SSfi ; 14).—A. 

t That is, ihe foreign I eb &* ’jlgam lia* the aigni GcolLou of (he Latin word 
“ Inrltemi/' anti I el a collective kuk" * 1 ' ^n-ngTiers, of wtioew m &OI Aralw/ h —A. 

I Sorphiina «^lunilnm H r>f vulgar?.—It 
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population of Al-Shann, when the first liout returned from the 
Arabian side \ it belonged to a Bed twin of the Beni I.Tkba (Bent 
TJhbah), who, for some year?, had been living with the Mtueind 
(Mure'ineh) Avails in the fjfna motmtaim As soon as ho landed 
he drew up hie small bark OU the bcacth and Iwgan tu dismantle 
it, with the intention of leading it in the care of the fishermen, and 
going himself to visit his family in the YVidS*id-’Ai| (W fidf-1- 
^Aat). After much persuasion, and the otter of a eomjiarativoly 
large fare, I prevailed on him to launch his boatagnin, and return 
With me to Muweilah (Muwcilah’i, which he had just left. V\c 
set sail ob the sanso evening, and passed tlic island ot J, eiran 
during the night. On the fallowing morning we were overtaken 
at sea by a heavy squall from the west, which (impelled ns to 
seek shelter under the island of SlioOshwc (bhudlach), in Riiunsate 
anchorage between coral reefs, where wc remained for some Isoure, 
win'll the wind suddenly veered round to N-NAV*, and partially 
laiil the heavy sea- Wo then loft our place of refuge and fetched 
ihc island of Barak an, where we passed the night. On the fol- 
lowjug dav we continued our voyage by the small island oi 
Viiboo’a < Vahii’a) and arrived at Muweilah about noon. 

Muweikl) a dependent upon the Egyptian government, and is 
one of the more important of the ji laces on the road of* the 
Egyptian pilgrims to Ai-l.ligaz (Hijn.it). Like other principal 
stations on the pilgrim kaiawin rentes, it contains a castle (and).- 
kal’n) and u few stone houses. The castle of Muweilah is gar¬ 
risoned by Egyptian troops, anil tine houses arc tenanted by the 
offii'crs and dependents of tho garrison. I lie remaining 111 
bitanta, who are small traders mid members of reduced Bcdoom 
(Bedowin) families, content themselves with temporary huts cal led 
bnkkiir (hakkar)-p!. bakakir (bakakfr), tnadcof tho brandies 
and covered with tile leaves of tho date-palm. _ I ho garrison may 
be estimated at forty person?, and the other inhnbitant&at From 
seventy to eighty families. 

Tiie cattles on this and the Syrian pilgrim-route are nearly all 
similar in construction, although differing in sire ; they were pro- 
babiy built liv the Turkish Sultdns for the protection and supply 
of the pilgrims, nud to guard the wells which they generally inclose, 
and also to defend the inhabitants of the town around their walls 
aouraBt the incursions of predatory parties of Bedouins. But I he 
mint and boldness of the Arabs haring been much repressed 
by the kte P&duU, the Turkish government m its indolence 
hsis neglected to repair these castles, and although originally 
strong and easily defensible, they are now falling rapidly into 

k The Bedouins, who only resort to Muwcikh as a place of longer 
or shorter provisional abode, and dwell in the befcrt-JSentioni i 
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liuta nr bakakir* or in their own tents brought with thorn, are 
poor nidi initials and families whom unprosperous circumstances 
itavo forced to leave, fora time* the desert, to which they generally 
return as soon as they can. A few of them* howover s become so 
fjir attached to living in a town ns to settle here permanently; 
those wlio can command the means* then compete with the people 
of the cast ft?* and ntltcra from Egypt, and with passing merchants* 
in the trade they alt carry on with the Bedooina of the surrounding 
country and with the nearer places on kith sides of the Med Sea", 
Thus Muwcikh is of conaiderahle importance to the neighbouring 
Bcdnoins, ns being the nearest, and often the only place where 
they can obtain their supplies in exchange for their flocks and 
milk; or, these last failing* sometimes on credit, as happened in 
the case of one of the chief clans of the Ma’&ife (Ma’daeh) trilm* 
which, during my stay here* was supplied by the steward of the 
castle* on account of the Egyptian government, with rice and com 
on credit* to the amount of IfrW) Spanish dollars. 

There is no anchorage at Muweihh, except in art insecure 
roadstead, behind coral reefs* which are at some distance from the 
shore j and it is consequently seldom visited hy larger vessels than 
those sent by the Egyptian government with the provisions for the 
castle from Koscir* and supplies generally are much dearer here 
than at nl-Wegk (Wejh) ; on account of this, and from a fancied 
superiority in the hardness and quality of the Syrian grain, the 
Bed wins prefer getting their sii|vplicg from Ghozze (Gaza), if tlie 
state of warfare in the desert and the difficulty of finding pas¬ 
turage do not prevent them from going so far + Many of the 
inhabitants of Muweikh have gardens and plantations of date- 
trees, larger and better cultivated than those in other places along 
this road to Mekka (Mekkah)* Water at Muweilah, though not 
always good* is abundantly supplied by numerous shallow wolfs in 
and around the town. Springs yielding a tepid and brackhfi 
water, occur along the whole of this coast* at a slight depth below' 
rfic surface of the ground* even close to the high watermark* At 
Muweilah* and* to smuts extent, throughout the north-western part 
of Arabia, rain falls at intervals from October to April During 
the remaining months the weather is hot awl dry- 

Ae every village and town ha Arabia is considered by the Arabs 
ns bdooglng to some particular tribe, Muweilah is claimed by the 
Beni r Uk b3 ('Ukhfthj* who are usually encamped in its neigh¬ 
bourhood; they are called the sentinels* of the place* and claim 
$ right of preference to other tribes for the escort and conveyance 
of the pilgrim* between Jleda (Beda), some hours south of 
A Labi* ana Ehoba (Dboba), known also by the name of Bir Sultan* 

* GbdfBnlt of tnore fonrmrtlv K hufunV. — W + Pratwtnrs?—It. 
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iBiru-KSuliais which two place* are considered ns marking the 
boundaries of the laud of the Beni *UkW (Beni 'llkhahy 
* Tiie Bcdoolns here, as in the other places tinder the Egyptian 
government, although the rightful Arabian in ha hit am* of the 
lawn, have no share in the administration of iu affair* | while, in 
the towns on the Syrian rood, their full right* have been preserved 
to them. There also, as throughout the greater part of Arabia* 
the primitive and time^inctioiied nomadic laws and customs of 
the Se«ert are observed; hut here the system of Islam jurispru¬ 
dence* is established and administered by Turkish officera. 

Finding no mention made of Muweileh t in the Arabic mumi- 
scripts winch I have been aide to commit, nor any traces or tra¬ 
ditions among the existing generation in the hind, pointing to a 
high antiquity, 1 am inclined to consider it m a town of modern 
origin, owing its existence to the circumstance of its site being on 
the route of the Egyptian pilgrim karaware* 

The Beni TJkba pretend to have been* in ancient times, a great 
ami powerful tribe, possessing all the land from Shauia (Sbisni) 
to Diinm (Damsi), the former of which names signifies the Syrian 
desert, and the latter a valley , still so called, lying between 
Dhobi and i-tabl 'Antar + At the eonmiencemcut of Islam 
(Iskm) they say the tribe was divided into two large subdivision^ 
the Mwilime (Mu&alimeh) niid the Beni 'Amr ( J Aiurn\ both 
derived from a common ancestor, named Ma'roof (MaVuf)* 
Domestic fenils between the sheikh of the Betif, *Amr ('Ainm), 
anil iiis wife ’Aycifa (‘Ayoilab), sister of Aly T the sun id al-Negdi 
(Nejdi), the chief of tli' other elan, arose, which terminated, in 
the expulsion of the Beni Auir (Betti Amru) by the Miffl&tinifi 
(Mus&fimch) from the neighbourhood of Muwcilah, and their 
being compelled to seek refuge with the lieguiu (Hejayi) tribe, 
about TaTiU (Tafileh), with w hom they have ever eiuce tinned one 
tribe j but they still retain their aoitiKusity towards their kindred 
elan of al-Miis&liiiid (Musaliuwb). Other elans and families of 
this formerly numerous tribe have passed over into die north of 
Africa ; rollers, again, have mixed with the Egyptian fdlaiuB, till 
the Beni s Ukbd of the present day have dwindled down to about 
forty or fifty tents In the neighbourhood of Muweilah. The more 
distant and northerly parte of the country, originally occupied by 
them T have been appropriated by the modem and adventitious but 
ever increasing tribe of I luw eitat. 

In the book of al-Kulkasheniiy t l find the following notice given 


f Muwinliab is sb..- PbarDLcuio Oppi-dcim of Ptotpmjp l4> c, 5 (D Anjilk).—A. 

I kit took untitled >'ilii) ntu-E-Arali ft mrtlffct knl*«h-U 

"Arabl. The scope of what is nccesarj for a knowledge of tb* Arab tribe* — 
Nth 73S3 of ik Brit Mill, A. 
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of this tribe i “ Benoo *Ukbu (Remi ^Ukbah) are descendants 
of G mill am of the Knhtaiiiye (Kahtaniyeh)” Al-Hamditay 
(Hamdim) says : “they are the sons of TJkba (TJkbah), SOI] of 
Maghrabts son of Herfim (Heram) f n The author of Al- Bar 
* 11 thirir land extends from al-Karak to al-Ariam, in al- 
Idsga^ (hlijib), and they are bound to secure the road between 
Egypt a»d Medina (Medibnh)* and as far as Ghazze (Ghazzch), 
in Syria." The author uf AI-KetAUkiKbAt*^* says : “it is 
incumbent upon them to conduct the Egyptian pilgrims front 
al- Akubd ( Aka bah) to Al-D&ma (al-T)arni i," The same author 
continues, "and of them are the Bedoo W&til al-TJkteS, f. c. the 
children of Wasi 1, sou of TTkha in al-Hig&z ( Hijasr)/' + The author 
of a l- 1 1 bar sap likewise, “and in Afrikiyn*( Afrikiyuh), in the 
west (ftbutaghrib), there are (some) of thorn, as well im in the 
neighbourhood of Terabloos (TcrabuMs, Tripoli, in Africa).” 
The same author mentions “the Beni Waril (Renf Wistl), whose 
abodes arc in Egypt * as a branch of the Benoo Tkb^f son of 
Maghrabe, son of Gudhanvof the Kahtanivc;” and al-HamcIum is 
reported to say, that a “part of them life ill Aga (Aja)'and Selma 
(Selmy), the two mountains of Tay. The only place in w hich I 
met with the Beni nail was in al-Shanu of the frina peninsula, 
where two ui the fishermen I hare mentioned said that thev 
belonged to that tribe, and used to entertain me with stories of 
the former grandeur of their ancestors. In the mountains of Tay, 
in Gnbil (Jabal) Shammar, I did not happen to hear of them. 

The hind in this part of Arabia* between the sea and the chain 
of granitic mountains which runs parallel with the coast, at an 
average distance of 8 hours on foot {24 miles) from the beach, is 
known by the general name of Al-Sahil (Sibil— the shore), and, 
excepting cm the mere beach, the whole is intersected by valleys 
running down from the main chain in a south-westerly direction. 
One of the largest of these valleys is named Wadi Surr (Wadi 
hhsrr), and extends from Gated Slmr (Jnbal Shir) of the malu 
range, to Mu wtriJ.il i. It contains a copious well from which the 
inhabitants derive their supply of drinking water. Another of 
these valleys, about 6 hours { 18 miles) N- of Muwcilah, is called 
Wadi Tiriam (WidiTiryam) : in it are situated the wells known 
aa al- Uyoou (al-Uyun— 1 \ e*, the Springs), where the pilgrims 
pass their first night after leaving Mnweilah, on their way to 
Eg^jpt* Tii the S. T between Dhoha (L)hoka)and Utah! p Antar,| 
i| Wadi Damn (Wadf Dama); and* nearer (query to the S, of 
Dtabi ’Antar?) to Wcgh / Wejh), Wadi FeriT (Widf For.i'), 
nm\ Wadi Azlnm. All these valleys, however* as well as the 
smaller ones contiguous to the foot of tlie chain, are rather open 

* The wflji of flight.— A. f IWni X'kkfa. — lt + 

t Thi 1 fIjlUi 1 - R, 
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wuliriatins plains of soft iMUid v tlian narrow^ well-dcfiued dec™- 
*W, separated by distinct lines of hills. The maintain t- imin T 
which 1 have described ns shutting in as-S&htl (a^Uiil) un its 
carton side, is called, in its ioui e from opposite to aMUgh 
fWeih^ to Wadi Lithm, a ern^ valley opening through the chain 
It about 8 bouts (24 miles) N. of ’AUbd ('Ahabah), >v the 
general name of GthM nl-Sbafud (Jibdlu-ao-Sbft&) J™)," 1 ™ 
Tuhrunsi (Jibilu-t-tahamnh). Its continuation N. of \\ adi Uthm 
until it joins the mountains of Hiria, takes ibe name of Gibal nl- 
gherni* (Gibalu-dnihirw). The highest ]K>aks of the ebaiti 
about Muwcilah are Gabal Sliar (Jalml Shir). already mentioned, 
and, N- of it, Umm Gmieilc (Judedeh), ami Gutim {Jinim), and 
Sadr, mid Mark The soil of as-Sabil is generally |ioor, affm’dmg 
only a scanty pasture, hut it produces In abundance the acacias 
called Samur { and Hesk\.% The former yields a gum inferior ill 
quality to that of aMfUa (Hiji*), ami the latter plenty of v end 
fiu- burning into charcoal. The lfrdooins dispose cl these articles 
at MuweiTnbi or at Snivels, and sometimes even m l>alura 


^ ^Bendcs the Beni TJlfbi (Ben/ Ukbali) Bedouins id the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Muweifeh, this hind is almost every whe re 
inhabited by tie ItuviipU Arab*, one of the largest tribe* of the 
day, and spreading from above Petra* or Wad! Moo*a < W adf 
Musa), along ibe coa-t to al-Wegb (Wejh\ and partly into the 
mountains on tbe E,, and occupying also many districts in Egypt. 
Tliev arc looked down upon by other trilies ns inked Beduoins 
sprung from fcU&ie (husWidmen), not of pun nomadic origin, 
and are held ss on a par with the despised tribe of Hctcim, mck- 
umned Nutat-al-beit) iNiituUid-l.cit)—or "tin* Wall-climbers 1 ' 
The principal liuweitAt dans dwelling in this laud are, Dn^at 
(Dakikdt), ’L’liirnt (liiinit), 'Umraii, and Talilkat (Tali (kilt), 
—the last regarded by some as the noblest clan of the tribe, by 
others as n separate tribe—mid who usually rove in mid about \\ adi 
Tilioni (Wiidi 'fir yam), and up as fir as 'Akabd (Mltabali^; 
’llbryat flJbeyit}, Gerafln(Jcriffn), Suleimtn (Suleimfu), llusa- 
liind (Musalitnoh), ’Ureiiiiit (’U remit), Sughayin (Snghayfo), and 
Suarnmii, who frequent the districts S, of Minveilah and towards 
I tubl ’Antar; and Mesliidur (Metbaliir), and Koran (ly.r’An), 
who coniine themselves to Wadi Azlum, at the base of Gabal 


■ 1 iLfLVd mxw the orthography aiui ptttlOMktion of ihtte tunics il* rxcliuifrdj 
pn.'vnilsuir I hr prest'nS Ri l, doia In- 1 - 5 tat A rabbit £C«>£rflp[!ih , ii,I Wrilen fcniujj- 

tiiM* the whok of tlie ehiiifi b f the name cf *I-3harU.—W* Mia 

u ra^Ungaui- FortkiL Hor, A mb. p. e *xfil. — TL 

t A^-Lna StfyaL i Villimd, Voj.i^i.- A Mcft* n vul. it, p. 3|(t; Prarip.dc L'lvj., 
tuin. xTiib p. Ill, TStor 9&3 |i Fg^Nsl! FI- p. chit. f 1V wpod of ibLa (rev 

atfonb the bieit ItLEid of charcoal fuT fttel—A* 
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Suweyid,and tbe district about al-W'egh (Wojli). The Huweitafc 
give the name of llciahy (Rcisbi) u> the at lector of their tribe, but 
in the Arab genealogies which I had or iippurt unity of seeing 1 
could not find any notice, at least any direct Hot ice, either of him 
or of his descendants. 

Besides the Huweitat, tliere is also a small tribe called al- 
Messu'id (alMnssfid), wIiq repnscQt themselves as having 
originally conic from a valley named Wadi Llf, in ah Yam an : 
they usually reside in the vicinity of Maktia,* a place consisting 
of an assemblage, as I was told/of date-tree huts (bakkdrj two 
days S. of A kalia (’A kabali). 

Extensive date plantation*, belonging to the Beni ‘Ukba t Bein' 

L kbiih), and other Urdouiii; of the surrounding country, are 
cultivated at .Makiia. along a stream of running water, by a tribe 
of nomadic fellahs, called al-Fawaide (Fawaydeh), who, in the 
same maimer us the Gabaliye (Jabaliyeh) In the Sitia ma i.nt.in., 
associate lliemselvcs with the Bed twin owners of the plantations, 
and receive for their labour and cure in cultivating them a certain 
proportion of the dates annually produced. At the season when 
the fruit is ripo the owners assemble here to gather their respective 
crop?; and, as at the same time a sort of fair is going on, the 
prospect of trading and bargaining seldom fails to’ at tract from 
remoter districts many Arabs who have no interest in the plant a- 
thing* 

On the SfOth of tebruary, 1848* I left Mnwdloh in company 19 
Hi tli u man ol die IJtriii l • k bn tribe. Our way lay over the ^ so. 
sterile sandy of the shore* nearly along the pilgrim road, for 
one hour, whim we colored a flat valley bearing flight vegetation* 
eailetl aMvaifori (tyaininliY Half au hour upward* tow saJid- 
hills* or rather irregular hillocks, and masses of condomc- 
rale, such ns nre usually found at the foot of a chain of mountains, 
commenced. We continued our cour&e toward* the N.E., through 
gi'tilly ascending valleys between hills of similar cbiaot^r, but 
somewhat darker In colour, and becoming gradually higher, until 
w ® arrived at the tents of iny guide and his clan, after a journey 
of G hours from Muweilah* 

ih] the 2 1 st we resumed our journo v in the company of the Feb. at. 
whole dan, the member*: of which had decided upon moving from 
the place they occupied on the previous day. Pacing through 
r .mall valley called W dwi (\Y eiwi), we entered n larger one, 
the \\ adi Sadr, which, formed by the aoocKsiou of varioua ravines 
and smaller valley's running down from between the peaks of the 
inain chain* gradually expands into an open plain along it* foot. 

I lie ravines in the mountains are steep mid rugged, but afford, 
pleiity of water and contain zsome dure-trees, which belong to the 

* Spell Miktt’i in CipUiD Morrtby a t'tuirt of Ur- M fkij A 
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Ben i + Ukbd* The soil of the plain h that clean, soft sand called 
yiifoud (nufudh), and which an Arab never ceases to look upon 
wifli predilection, from its constituting, in bis idea, the proper 
element of his own and his forefathers' land. Wadi Sadr* being also 
out- of the most fertile spots in u~Sahil, is a favourite dwelling- 
place with the Arabs here; anti, as soon as we came In sight of 
it* yellow plain, all the women of the clan exclaimed with evident 
delight, u God be praised that wt see the nufood again 1 * We 
cross'd the plain of Sadr in a X.N.E. direction, towards the peak 
of Gabnl 1.1 orb : but, as we readily accepted the friendly invitations 
proffered to us from the tents we continual Ey punted on our way, 
we were a good deal delayed, and the sun had set upon us before 
we reached the mountain, after an actual time of march from 
"V\ ciw! of 3 hours. \\ e were welcomed with coffee and supper 
by the Hwwciti branch of the TJmelrifc although, 

only two days before, they had been plundered by a hostile clan 
of the Mu usee (Mu ,izeh). As is often the case, in the spring, 
with the poorer Bedouins in Arabia, our hosts had no tenia to 
shelter us from a strong anti cold SlEL wind which swept with 
violence down Gabal II orb. This wind* I was told, blows here at 
regular intervals of about seven days. It rises after sunset^ and 
continues during the night, but is succeeded in the day-time by 
a southerly breeze* It is quite a local wind, seldom extending 
beyond the land at die foot of the chain, and rarely reaching 
the sea. ■ 


p][. *| lc ^2nd we continued our way for a short distance through 
■ t>adi Sadr, along the Foot of Gabnl Harb, the high and steep 
flank of which turns hero at an oblique angle to the E.N.K, and 
gives rise to a wide opening through the main chain. After a 
march of 1 h. 10 m+ we began to penetrate the rugged defiles of 
the mteriur of die chain. The first valley we entered was called 
al-Kahate (KuhalehY and took 1 1i. 20 m. to pan Its further 
continuation to the NJjL assumes the name of nl-Hnlcikii. It 
r miotber 2 b- SO m, # to a defile called Nakh * aU 
Iluleika (Nakbu-l^Huleikab) . In l h. 20 m. more we had 
passed the summit of the defile and descended into an open 
circular plain called al SuweiU (Stiweikah). ^ * 

. On the 25th we crowd the Wadi Suwdkl in |b. to a lower 
range of Iml' on its ^.S, h. liordcr* and entered another valley 
called al-Murciha (Mureihahj, which we traversed in lh + 4fmi 
Irom that place a march of lh, 10m. through a pass called 
lle^at! al-Su lool ( Dhaikatu-s-Sa iyl) brought us to Wadi Sft- 
wawln jgmdwraVj more regularly defined valley sloping rapidly 
to (he W>A\. Our e™ to-day had lieen invariably &&£> 

• a BMIa palb.~—A. f a nBiT ^ ^ lir 
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but, from this place, we turned again to the X.E., and following 
a difficult track along the bottom of the vallov, which is much 
encumbered w\ t!i huge stones and detritus from the iitljawnt 
Wkf, passed the night m the tents of the Tugnrii (Tujara) 
Bedooins of the Ma'aie (Ma’dadi) tribe, * v J 

On the □ lith we continued our way for ij-h. up this Talley to 
Lii( + 5^ ftl-Sawawin (N akbu-^Sdwan fnl a very steep 

defile, which we wore 1 h, in ascending. " 

As tho summit level we had now reached Is on the ridge which 
separates the valleys and winter torrents running towards the 
tvea sea from those taking tht' opposite direction towards the 
interior of the desert, these heights torn the natural barrier 
between two distinct portions of Arabia; I will therefore here 
make a few observations on the tract we had lately traversed. 

Hi nig m the interior part of a mountain range, it consists of 
precipitous hills and valleys irregularly succeeding each other, 
caving sometimes h surface of naked rock, at others of loose sand ; 
wuth a vegetation similar to that of the Sfflhil, but in which trees 
abound more than shrubs and herbage, Tho valleys are covered 
wild stones and rubbish derived from tho disintegrating rocks of 
the reege ; and the whole presents a gloomy, desolate aspect 
ol ruin and devastation. The mountains of'the chain on the 
coast sidu are exclusively granitic; hut further eastward, in the 
mtenor <>f the chaw, dark brown sandstone succeeds. Excepting 
a lew date and almond trees in certain parts of the mountains, the 
1n?c most generally seen b the acacia. 

All this land, commencing at the brew of the mountains 
towards the shore, and extending over the hilly tract of the 
interior ot the chain, is called al-TIMmi.* I have not found any 
direct notice of the taict m Arabic works, except in the Kanitws 
(Jyiinui?) of IiroEabadi, where &I-TahEmi is stated to signify 
the land sloping towards the sea," and is distinguished from the 
low- land called al-Tilmma (Tihinwh), which, by most of the 
Arabian geographer, is assumed to be the southern part of al- 
yigji. it is well known that the lines of demarcation, hy which 
the Arabian geographers define the limits of the different portions 
° \ rii ls t (Uficrepadt and vogue, and in many instances at 
variance with thy bound ar Sea assigned tu them at the present day. 

nie, nr instance, according to the opinion of al-Madainy (adopted 
1 11 t-Tr . * ail ! ain ^9 P^tceval, hi Jsiis late excellent work t * hssai 

sin: liistoire dca Arabes avant rigJamismeY al-Iligaz (HigftA 
1& , E <!t j5 n| l for the whole of the mountain c.bain which 

extends from Yarnan (Yetneo), along the e^ast of the lied Sea s 
op to frynn ; a^a ^nling tq d-Wahi dy (Wakidf), dhly for the 

Fivlfartftbly so fprit ftn-d pronMiaoed t>J tbe pnreout iotoabitijaTj^ W. 
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land between abMedind (Medtnah) iiod Tcboot (Tcbuk). Ibis 
* Ay&§ gives to the chain the native of Sherri (Sherd) through its 
whole extent; ami I was myself told by a Bedooin fnmi J ail 
(Tayifjs that the inhabitants of that town call Tihumri (Tibuuiuh) 
what other Arabs call EUgaz (T-lijuz), 

The present inhabitants of al-Tahuma divide the chain and the 
mountainous land connected villi it into three distinct districts, 
namely * al-1 ligiz (Elijah}** al-Tal inula (Tahaomh), and aUSliond 
(Shera). A line drawn from Taif iIYiyif) to Medina (Medfnali) 
(both of which towns the Arabian grographers generally arc 
agreed upon excluding from ul-Jliguz (Ijiju/)),, and thence to 
lligr (Hyr) T may be regarded as I he eastern boundary of nt- 
Iligax (Hij iz) ; and from al-lligr* if the line he continued norths 
wards, along the course of the eastern parts of the Sbefa chain* as 
far as Wadi Lithm ? it will mark the eastern limit of the- land to 
which the Bedooinsiww give the name of al-Tuhrlma (al-Tabainah) 
— probably io alliiiiou, from the original signification of the word* 
to the unhealthy and oppressive atmosphere of a low country 
enclosed by mountains, in opposition to the salubrious air of the 
open region of Negd* (Nejd). Whether the sea, or the western 
verge of the mountain chain* is to be considered as the western 
boundary of the Tahrnmi (Tahamah), h of little eonsc^ueiiDe j hut 
in the present day. In and about Muweikh, the land along the 
sea-shore is known by no other name than that of al-Sahih From 
Wad! Lithm to Syria 1 have never heard the mountains called 
otherwise than already mentioned,f namely* Gibal fll-Sberik 
(Jibalu ah-Sliir&h), 

Comparing the statements by the Arabian authors with the 
division of the region by its present inhabitants* I think that 
ol-ltigaz (Hijis)* which divides the iipper country from the 
sea* al-Tihtmi {Tihamah}, which I would identify with 
al-TSlifimi*), and nl-Shem—were originally specific names for 
different parts of this region, and that they have been extended 
by different authors to thi; whole of it. Tw o observations regard¬ 
ing the physical characteristics of Negd (Nejd)., and of aFTintima 
(Tahamah)* and cd-Higaz (llijaz), which some of the Arabian 
authors have made, seem to me to support this opinion: the one 
is that * + the valleys of al-Tihaind (iihasnah) descend westward 
towards the sea, and those of Negd (Nejd) eastwards towards the 
interior ; w and the other* which has refcpence to the flora, that 
44 the laud which produces Samur^ Talh^ and Aaal | trees* ss 


* ifrt no|* *, p, an?*—A. f Sw p> IH!'?, t Ungoi*,.—~H. 

$ Aodi ftuiiilnifim .- Voj, a Mi'nv, if«|, it, p, UU + Fvnkal, Flur. 

Ar%h^ p. rxxlv. j l>*rtip- VHE-* *™- P- Ul, Ht*. 9M.— A. 
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' n “ (Tilmm^liJ and ihut where the fl.rub called Ghatla -rows 
,3 /’ l 'E tJ 1 ' I hesc two assertions, tins correctness of which. 

p 1 a V(,|L y fl - w exceptions, my own observation of the country, m 
, r a3 11 extended, confirmed, would, in respect of topographical 
ftaturcs an, 1 vegetation identify the Sahil or coast land wit h al- 
■ W J JftiQ afld nMaliamd, iti contradistinction to Negth* 

oarti^^^. Ara bi® resiOiboecMu Mare Hobnim sp«Ut; 

piftilms arten* rtpma ll-giaz cl Yemen : K Him u.tm, B Aden cjcumiih 

3 ^**? ”*™ Kst “ Uftdc rrpoiu huic nomeol quia parte po- 

Tv' VMvt : Sfcy^r cfiaraJi «<«■ / s :w,-L 

"T ,rM, ' iJ " ,J "- "> -W v<f JrWiM rejjfcwu™ HiwJrtl tfami 
Tih-»’ n "?^ ‘■‘7™*™ ''^T ^ hoc ** u al,iQn! vd tinmilSnrfl bSte: aiv E quid 

^“S* 1 < 1 “““™ aiiit regitmibta mgenintor.—ao!iCrmta? in aW 

J™™' TIk* region eT Arabia nn lb? west f nm tlte KniSeai 

“i£ InS^ES*" fln,i *■““! «d «Whd» tan M.ua 

” A f* n i TMdm, however, tepnlfls intent,: heal, wta-oce thU region has 
S c “ ' tf ll,<f - f TT' r [ ' 3r -' If “' F Io * il * “f™«> the burning Vat of 

Of ^ fb 'Tihf ?"w /V '-** ™ ; “" '/r/ifi--;- 'T tin the \«yd 

SiS.vlh“ iW' 5"£‘ f * l5vih 1 ' :r >f ha from the general uh of the same 
fir $ iiilViS?. ! j . lu . tl ‘L- higher or in the lower [.art (of aL-llif-a* 

williin other regWT 6 *** 01 * T ’ ha ™' 1 ^ 10 11 «rtrtin client are placed 

hiSfeK!.'!; '? e Thia county » «arn»n.l N | 

r 7-i- 1 bj *«W!5^ *7 a Eld bi- al-HiriU. Thnt p*ni 

i f "SV* ™ Ub1 7*«-t The other pm h coiaider- 

^ - h<! JS!? 1 ? f ! }j4! •“■ an * » by the ArnLs GiWl, alias u 

ro mcnknlalipiiE, - Dacnptionde I'Ambit [>, i(]fl r 

^ on the (Art by il-Ntgd, M TTWfi 

n on (Ik KMiib by jiU 1 ^ami 43, p_ 2 HJS : nihd ut ]n r 524. thai ibe town of Hall du sb L i 
ifeif?®** aj3, YaJna " *■ “ 5u (tat Fotitkn by Abj-L- 

‘ 1 ^-Ii.nl ™rnlh» ,iW l0 ’'.- ,ract 5f “Uwnl ID I lie tea (0 Lc ealliij 

rilfl^ I h " f «rl; oTiMtietoi and Dr. Wall in. t! w to* dite 

■Atah^^i k ■* rar “ thahea-t uf ihe puifaf 

tmZt'i! lit h i „ J , B | 1 ” 2 ? < S! n ^ J V^f ln i( * PUfif wiiec menu* low linil as op- 
law ^ AralTV 3* ?ord, IheK.forB.is applicable to tin- w l K ,l c uum „f t |^ 
nfV.m.m/ 7 '“ bonlfnng the Uni Sea, and bevoari tluil Sea, on the S.K, £soa t t 
*$«{'Max Ht the maS X, m . it haa, from 01 . J> ^ 

'^ iatosrtSh^^L^? V 3 ^ “T °f ltlc loT P° rt "■ of the prfr 
SUdl tneroU ^ filled deaf the shore of the aena meriiimifd. v^a* 

2™^, 1 to (he ten ^ the tea short-, and thenfon major 

l l i™ ^ at-pheali e lo the whole bmdtb of land draiedated u miii ; 
Yainan ii ^ ^ f " evideiil from (he prorioeea «f ai-Hegir And a1. 

wih be,ft| ’ DJ4S! ? 10 th * *“p include (tieformer. 

mllm ,' Jof 1'tUllini and Tihinni, from the root Uhima, their 

Ite W™H,> l| ,* l d aifita *t | M cuolescc. Add they htnh taeaii " the ijtng low watt lux.” 

,. Jl . !r -"’ - nj-'Kt-sted dal TAbamu may be the old ward Tahunt varied by tin- 

^ ‘h»‘ ^ formerly a pmuiaTwi 

i JT^ “ “ H"' !!' rni ll UiT « if't wen- ullrtted hv o fn| ha. 

-llV.J * °Jf* V ™ wl-Yantio, ai-Hiittlr, and al-Mend, in tlie book cited 

rod ,0 the eharar oad^madia, ofwhal^ b™. jnsr . at«l. oA the ^ 
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Al-TlhSma, in that part of it which lies between Muw^ilnli and 
# 5 Akabd, ifl inhabited by various chn7= of Huweitat ami Ma a/o; 
thi 1 : formed occupying the lower districts near al-Sahd s ami the 
fatter the more elevated, whence they occasionally puss over to 
tile plains of the interior. 

I now resume the course of my routep in which wc paused u[>nn 
the summit of Xakb al-Sawiiiviii (NakbiM-Sawawfn]. From the 
summit of this pass the laud slopes towards the mterinr of the de- 
sort ; hut both In this and the Sber&a chain the eastern descent is 
aa gentle and insensible as the western b abrupt and rapid,and 
would be scarcely perceptible but for the direction of the winter 
torrents. We descended first into a valley called Wadi BawiSn 
(Wadi Rawivan) s and p following its dowel ward course in ata E-S-E. 
direction for lb M turned to our left, and entered the land called 
al-Misma (Ili^ma), a vast plain of the soft anil comparatively 
fertile sand before mentioned,* and of w hich the Nufood i, Nufudh) 
desert of Negd { Xejd) for the most part consists. This plain ex¬ 
tends* between Ma p an (Midan) on tbe X. and Tebook (Tobuk) on 
the S ni from al-Tuhainn on the \Y. to the Syrian pilgrim road on 
the F ,; and continues to the N,E. under various names, with 
partial interruptions from rocky and stony patches, till it joins the 
N ufoo< l (Nufndh) lands of Wadi Srliifl (Wadi Sirhan) and the 
Dahl or Nil food t (Nufiidh) desert The southern boundary of 
this plain is formed by the steep front of a lateral chain of hills 
called Gibal at-Harm, which branches out at an acute angle from 
the SheEB eiiain, opposite to the peak of Gabal Shar (Jabal Shar), 
and advances in a north-easterly direction till it gradually sinks 


lift ’.4hwJ ( Yrmrn. 7VAd'hWm t .Vfjpti (it llW /IdfKif)* 

ad quaa plmqcre addLLCit UfaAffifl; licrl tUBtnliV tv fi-rrc malUil n d 

Tmj.-aiit. £ *. lUbyloniam, llcpinu^m Yemen, h fr-ptrurrinui; Icrniinat (AW«V) A>- 
iiiCfr iiKniin quod regii vi. matropoH {Sa*'a) taMlias 

i fcf!i HlitmTn iSiMCfre^ hib »4 Inthitdinrin |rpJhtiffL bi : item lliwd {I/ntty 
/Vaiu>, ewci loBgri i Muri nb lat_ n grai, rt arm p™&! b Mari PcnjvQ Ka 

Indus* n nil quarts frtApariaui Ornku, Psc^ ^wpO qiiaque re^iiUi ni/‘— p. 79. 

11 slndd w thal Hali ift not titualed Eii ar tlm IVr%lan U ul IT. but au lU 

short Of Ihi? Red 9*a, in IB^MT N, J*L hy Captain Morabj 1 ! ctuft. Sau’a also 
11 In |5* SO 1 X. laL 

M (Al-Higds) —Arab 5 id in lor Tehimam H + IW dicla cum- 

RUtDl liirc Kriptoiuii conEtnHu [HAnna hmjttztii kiA»nd) qaUi alutam stb alittm 
dirim t; Ti’l i Lit alii Tolynt (fczua illitjuitit Aj-J- GiMf j sjnbd collet a ft mitrietA 
tihiif I ][**?** trim duo uniat; Di!iik |!0 eadr-m, qtuE imptditt H tiAadd) 

mtiiie nmxirintfc/t. Regiont-ra hanc qiMxiiie tonninaE ad bortitu Af&lMi dLlcrta p 
i|nnLa illi ( Itedirtu^lSkim) r/invrfif m ii*t usmpot Svrix vocaut "- p. 90. 

M (Al-Xttjd) j\&pd ecu -Vex lute anblNli Cerrara notat ominentinreDi; 

£| foeatiAlilor Axik&rn partrVn oppnui sotjranu UlLam®, qua? ol {aL trho&t'f qoiui 
fvjrvj dkjuu; tieot ponmixla bab«Ll nioailosa quac^l^to; mttr|Qout quUid 
iiLtr-r repior-KH Itntamiun. tornsm JlifnM, el Imrans.'’—p, 34, A. 
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into irregular hillocks in the neighbourhood ofTebook (Tebuk).. 
From the acute angle — named alrZawiie* (Zawiyeh) —thus 
formed between the Sbdah chain and its lateral branch of Ilarni r 
(HurmhX the land of aMJisroh (flkma) gradually open* out into 
an extensive plains over which a few Isolated hills are scattered* 
having among themselves a north-westerly course, Tliev arc of 
the same red coloured sands tone as the Haird (tiarrah) range, 
and look like outlying masse* of its substance. The general 
aspect and productions of the soil resemble those of Negd (Nejd ); 
although that name is now never applied to this laud, but exdu- 
sively restricted to the NnJbod (Niifudk) region of the interior of 
Arabia, 

Al-Hima (Ilismil) is, by the author of the Kamoosf (Kdniiis), 
stated tj be “a land in the desert, with high mountain?, whose 
elevated crests ore generally enveloped in mist/' He roust mean 
by these mountains the bluff parts of the northern front of the Hurra 
fJlarnih) ruimc^ which borders this land to the a, nnd the high 
peaka of the Sbefaa iSbefa) chain. As for the nust f there was no 
appearance of any during the few days 1 remained here* where 
yro constantly enjoyed I hat serene end lofty sky so peculiar to the 
desert, The height of the Harnl (Harrahj lulls I cannot estimate 
at more than 5(H) feet above the level of the plain ; but the dif¬ 
ference in temperature of this and of the lower country was verv 
send hie. In a!-Tu bantu (Tuhamah) and al-Sahil (hahil) the 
thermometer* at simri$e, varied from 15 s to 11% centigrade 
(59° to 52* hahr } ; while here it verv often* at the same hour, 
sunk to 7* and 5* (44T and 41° Fahr.). l!tew also fell in the 
night, which 1 scarcely ever recollect haring observed in Arabia* 
but only in the deserts near the Nile and on the shore of the Red 
Sea. It was 3Iso, 1 presume* owing to the partially humid state 
of the atmosphere* as indicated by lbs presence of dew, tliat dis¬ 
eases of the chest, of which I met with instances, sometimes 
occur here ; similar affection* being extremely rare in the interior 
of Arabia. 

Fhe nature of the locality and general aspect of al-IIbmk 
(I [Esina) seems to tue to answer exactly to the description of 
those lands which the Arabian geographer* designate by the name 
of Sarwii (pi. Sam ft it), (Sorwah* Sera* at), although it is not 
included among them. The ranges of the ShcFaa (Shefiij chain 
seen from here appear to be lower than the level of this land, 
whlcb therefore may be ?ajd to be “raised above the Tihamat 
(rihaiuah).” 

* I? Ai-fttnc zawsic an nagle or comer generaUr*—A. 

t wqr ^ the ii li tlaur of (h* K&mo<w pw ta LtkfUf i(lho) drier! \ by which he 
probably tbtr laDdcaircd AtdiUl^ol SW, ,J the Jr^ri efSvria W. 

I Matin** 'aft *| Tibim* W. 
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The plain of al-Hisma is inhabited almost entirely by the 
Mrfaze (Ma'lxdi) and Beni ’Ariya CAtiyah) Bcdooins, wbo pos- 
■ ses* ntl the land from Birket al-Mu'aiJhdhnm f Mu'adhdham), 
the second pilgrim station S. nf Tebook (Tebtik), up to Wadi 
Moosa (Wadi Musa), where they occasionally descend from the 
mountain^ and mingle with their kindred tribe, the Teiaha (Tey- 
dhL) -They claim Birket ahMu^udbrihara (Birket ahMu*adh~ 
dhain), al-Akhdar (Akhdlmr), Tobouk fl'ebilk), Dbat al 
(Dhatu l-Hajj), and alto in part Mnkn as belonging to them, 
and lew upon the inhabitants of those placid wb*t may be called 
a small kindred tax (Kbit we, Khdweh), for the protection they 
prefer to afford them against other tribe*. Their district of 
escort (Madrak) of the pi fgrinis is between Mu’an (jMa^n) and 
Birket al-Mn’adhilhnm (Birket al Mu'adhdhnm)* Their feu turns 
and personal character indicate a Syrian extraction, although 1 
have not found any express notice of them to that effect by die 
Arabian genealogists. The principal do ns nf their tribe are 
ah’Atjyit CAriyat), consisting of the family anti relation*! or the 
chief Sheikh, I bn al-’Apyd f Atiyah) ; Eobdlit (ItoheiBt)i Sii- 
boot (Subut), or Beni fk-bt i Duioofiye (pbuyufiych)j Tdgari 
fTiijjira) ; Sole iniat (Soleimslt); 'Aliyin (* Aliy in); KbadnrJi 
(Rhadhar.L); 'Amriyin ( p Amriyfn) ; SaManiyin (Sit'wUluyTii), 
Of these duns, the only one I have found mentioned in the 
Arabian geanealogics is the Suboot (Sabot), which may probably 
he the same as the Subnet (Subut) stated by al-Kalkkneudy to 
be ss derived from Lchid (Lehfrl), of Soldm (Solenn), (perhaps 
Salim), nf the ’Adnamye fAdnaiafyeh), dwelling in tile land of 
nbBurta (Barkuh).^ Ma p iie i Ma’a/ch) Arabs are spread over 
nil Egypt, and It may be presumed that thence, following the high 
way trodden for centuries by nomadic emigrants from Arabia, 
they passed over into the north of Africa with the view of again 
taking up their original desert habits, which they must have jwir- 
tinISy abandoned during a half settled fell all life in the vallev of 
the Nile, 

Hie Suboot (Subut) have been, on account of their name" and 
peculiar rites (ascribed to them by some European travellers*, eup- 

r sed tu be of Jew ish origin and to be still attached to Judaism ■ 
therefore particularly observed their custom*, and questioned 
them about their origin. With regard to the name of their dan 
they uniformly derived it from that of one of their ancestor* called 
Subeitftn, a name still much used amongst the Bedouins « and in 
their mode of life and habits I could hud ilo peculiarity disiiii- 
guidnng them from other neighbouring tribet, except n custom 1 
did not elsewhere ecu in the desert, of ringing a large bell, wi- 

* ( mboert). a jjhiral af (^bt , fet* lalitatuT 
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pended on the middle pole of the tent at the time of sunset, when 
the camels and flocks return from pasture. This custom was 
observed every evening, throughout the tribe, in the tents of the # 
sheikits and others wlio^e means enabled them to possess a 
hell ; but upon my inquiring its meaning, I could get no other 
information than that it was an old custom with them thus to 
hail the ret Lira of the camels and the mystic hour of descending 
night. 

There are not, as far as 1 could learn amongst the nomadic 
Bedouins, nor ill the towns or villages in the interior of Arabia, 
persons professing any other religion titan the Islim ; nor did I ever 
near, in those parts of Arabia which 1 visited^ mention made qf 
tribes or of knlividtViils suspected to he attached hi secret to another 
creed* The reason of tins does not seem to lie in the bigotry of 
the inhabitants, whom I have always found to be more tolerant 
than other Muslims j but, probably, in the exact conformity of the 
Islam to the circumstances of the country in which it originated, 
and in the absolute- poverty of the desert tending to discourage 
immigration, and, perhaps also, in the extreme simplicity of life 
among the Bedouins disinclining the more refined inhabitants of 
the surrounding countries to seek intercourse with the an 

Uke must of the tribes which were not forced to adopt tlm 
reformed doctrines of the \\^ihbibiye(\\ F ahahiyell) sect during the 
period of its ascendant power In Arabia, the Ma’nzc (M&'&zeh} 
are, in general, grossly ignorant in the religion they profess, and 
I scarcely remember ever meeting with a single individual of the 
tribe who observed any of the rites of Islam whatever, or possessed 
the least notion of its fundamental ami leading dogmas; while the 
reverse might, to a certain degree, be said of those Bedouins who 
are, or formerly we re, Wahhatuye f Wahhabiyeh). 

After puling some days in the tent of the chief sheikh, I bn 
Atiya fAtiyidi), I left the tribe in company with two Bedouins. 
Wo started from al-ZawQe(Zawiyeh) J where, after an almost daily 
change of ground since I had been with them, their tents were 
then pitched, and Following the side of the Harra (Harrah) range, 
with a N.N.E. course, arrived, in S li., at Wadi TJwxiiiid (Wkdi 
T Uweimd), a ravine resembling tire dry bed of a torrent, and de¬ 
fending from the higher part of the range, in a N.NAV. direc¬ 
tion, between hillocks and ridges covered w ith, loose saiuE upon the 
plain of a]-1 lbma {J.l isupO- This ravine lias a well of tolerably 

f ood water, anil much herbage and brushwood. On its northern 
order is the burying place of the Mn’ase (Ma'azeli) tribe, where, 
from ancient rimes, their ^l^eiklis and other persons of considera¬ 
tion have been customarily buried. Its entrance towards aT 
IlSsuiii (Iliama) is filled with immense stones, w hich appear to 
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love been detached and rolled down from the overhanging moun* 
t;i itis. Upon some of these stones are graven clumsy represenfci- 
* tions of various animals, such as camels, sheep, and dogs, and on 
others, inscriptions in ill-formed characters, now nearly all effaced 
by the action of the weather on this crumbling sandstone. A!’ 
though I am unable to form a decisive opinion upon these inscrip¬ 
tions, and am inclined, from their rudeness, to regard them only 
as the work of Bedooin shepherds, such as 1 have seen in other 
parts of the desert, ! transcribed a few of them, of which a copy is 
given in the annexed plate. Except on the three stones from 
which the specimens were taken, I noticed none containing 
anything like connected symbols; but the impatience of my Be¬ 
dooin companions left me so little time that 1 could not stroll far 
in quest of other* which may potsibly exist. 

Leaving Wadi ’Uwcinid to our right, we advanced in an easterly 
direction, over hilly ground, for 1 k, and then entered a narrow 
pass between two perpendicular cliffs, which in i an hour led us 
out upon the plain of al-Bakknr (Bikhar), bounded on the W. 
by the last parts of the llarni (Harrah) range, and on the E, join¬ 
ing the plain of I la made t Tebook ( Ha madet Tebuk). From the 
commencement of the plain al-Bakkar (Bakkar), at the eastern 
end of the (kiss, to Tebook (Tebuk), 1 reckoned 5h, over a* com¬ 
plete unbroken level. Tiie distance between Muwell&h and Te- 
tjook i lehuk) is generally accounted 4 days' journey with laden 
camels, which agrees with the time I took. But were it not for 
the windings and badness of the road in al-Tuhanii (Taliamah), 
the direct distance pointed out to me as E. by X. would not ex¬ 
ceed 3 days. 

Tebook (Tebuk) is a village of about sixty houses, on the high¬ 
road of the Syrian pilgrims, 4 days from JIa T an (Ma'&n), and the 
same number from Iligr (IjTjr). * It is situated in the centre of a 
large plain, called I lamadet Tebook (Hauiadet Tubiik), in the 
tract of Arabia lying between the Shclaii ckiin and its northerly 
continuation Slierna, on ihe wed, and the ranges of the Xufoorl 
(Xuhidli) high lands of Negd (JTcjd), oil the east. The Arabian 
geographers differ much ns to the region of Arabia to which this 
tract belongs, some referring it t<» Syria, others to ul-Higa* 
f Hijaz), and others to Ncgd (Xejd). ' Its present inhabitants, 
however, indisposed as they are by mental habit to generalise, 
neither give to the whole tract a generic name, nor outsider it 
as part of any one of the three regions mentioned, hut denote by 
n specific name each separate part of it. That part of it form Vi" 
the plain of Humadet I'ebook (ILijuadet Tebuk) extends about 
5 h, on every side of the village ; but, from its great expanse and 
the absence «f any considerable hills, its boundaries are uncertain, 
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and not clearly marked- Its soil is the liard gravelly ground 
called by the Redooms “gxitadd ” (jaladeh), atnl is fur the inoat 
part quite barren. It ia watered, according to the report of the 
Bedouins, by ninety streams, descending in winter from nl-Mtainh 
f If ism i) through as many valleys. Around the alight eminence 
lipoid which the tillage is built there are a number of wells, of mo¬ 
derate depth; in addition to these, the village itself contains a 
copious spring, the water from which is conveyed through some 
small gardens and date-plantations belonging to the inhabitants. 
Grain is occasionally sown on the open land, hut the produce being 
insufficient, the inhabitants are obliged to obtain a supply from 
Mowed all, or from Syria, winch they prefer, as before remarked,* 
notwithstanding the greater distance of the latter place. The 
people ofTebook seemed poorer than these of any other tillage 
that I visited in this part of my journey. Their food in spring 
consists almost exclusively of herbs gathered in the neighbouring 
desert by the w omen, and eaten raw, or merely boiled in water, 
without anything more substantial in addition. 

The inhabitant* of Tebuok (Tcbfik) call themselves 1 lumeld&tj 
and trace 3jack their pedigree to the Ben! Iva'b (Beni Kab) T near 
nlyBtisra (Basrah ; stating their ancestor* to have been of iliat 
tribe, and the first in^sessors of the spring of Tehook (Tebuk)* 
They are, however, like the people of most of the desert villages, 
a mixed race, derived from alien* a* well as from a unmade stock, 
or from imth. Of the aliens, some have emigrated from their 
native country under fortuitous circumstances, and others, as fre¬ 
quently bap|*ens, have been left behind by the pilgrim kara white, 
and eventually settled hero; these lost, hi this part of Arabia, 
being chiefly of Syrian origin, The rest, which constitute by far 
the greatest numlxsr* are emancipated slaves and their progeny, 
known as Mutawallidie, and found throughout Arabia. Not only 
are whole villages Idled with them, as al-Hiha (Jericho), and 
many parts of aUGlwf >, Jaufj, and Sook a!-Sheikh (Suku 1- 
Sheikhj, ; but they even form large clans among the nomadic 
Arabs, leading the same pastoral and predatory life as their 
former masters, to whom, although freed, they generally remain 
attached from a feeling of respect and gratitude. Amongst the 
Bedouins they are only allowed to intermarry with their own race, 
for a genuine Arab will seldom, if ever, condescend to take a 
black, or H abas} dye (Abessiiiian) woman fora wife s and the race of 
these Mutawallidiu in the siomadc tents remains unaltered through 
generations But w ith the people settled in fixed abodes the feel¬ 
ing in favour of propagating ^ pure race is not so strongs and the 
Mut&wallidln in the towns and villages mix and intermarry with 
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accommodation of the pilgrims. and the Soldiers escorting them, 
than as a fortified place for roamtainiiag the Sultan's authority 
over tlie village and adjacent country. It ip> as well as the others 
on this mad, subject to tbe Pasha of Damaacua, who commits tin* 
charge of them to an officer styled Amir al-Kal a (A mini 
l-Kat 1- ah), always of Arab origin, and chosen from among the 
futnilv or tribe of abKLnsheiriio I Knsheinyeh). lhc Kosheiriic 
are descended from the extinct tribe of Beni Kodicir* “ of the 
family of *Aniir, tbe son of Sa T sa r a (Sg/sauh), the son of Llewazin 
of tlie 'Adcamye fAdimniyeh according to al-Kflfkaahendy, 
They state that "they were appointed to this office by Sultan Selim* 
(Sultan Selim), whoa he first opened this route for pilgrims to 
Sfekkii (Mckkah), and have ever since claimed the privilege of 
commanding the castles- The Amir (Amfr) has nine or tea 
followers armed, a? is usual with almost every individual in Arabia, 
with sword and firelock. They arc scarcely intended for a 
garrison, and such is die contempt that the Bedoohss evince for 
them, that they continually rob them in their exemrinus into the 
adjacent desert for fuel, and strip them of their clothes under tin 1 
very walls of their stronghold. The Aratr ol each of the castles 
is summoned with his men to Damascus once every year to rentier 
nn account of his command and cxpenditiire F mid then replaced ill 
the castle he has quitted by another member of the same family* 
After remaining fur a year at Damascus, he is again despatched, 
some months before the departure of the pilgrim karawan, with 
the annual supply uf provisions granted for the castles, hut is 
appointed to a new station, so that the small hotly of the Kosheiriie 
are kept in continual rotation of service ami fdaee. 

The present town of Tebook (Tebtik) is said by the iuhabitmitfl 
not to be on the same site ns the ancient town, so often mentioned 
in the history of Arabia by that name. An old building of hewn 
stone, now in nrins r called Koseir (little castle), and, also, 1 ebook 
al s Atikd (Tebuku-l^A^kah), or OldTebnok, at the foot of a 
low range of sandstone lulls projecting frem the Kami (Harrah) 
mountains, and about 4 hours distant, W-SAV. from the present 
village, is be lie veil to murk that site- This change in position for 
the modem tow n is r probably, to be attributed to the adoption of 
die present karawoa route* and tbe abandonment of that, to the 
we&tward, by the ruin al-Knseir T which the pilgrims in early trmes 
followed fo their pious journeys to MekM (Mekkah). 1 have, 
likewise, noticed in many parts of Arabia, that, w hile the ancient 
inliahitanta sseem to have chosen the rides of hills for their reai- 
Hence, the modem people prefer the open plain. 1 hus,. along 
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tlie eastern slopes of the Shr-rai (Shera) mountain.'. towards the 
desert, throughout the distance between Maan (Ma'an) and 
J alile (Tafileh), scattered mins and vestiges of ancient cultivation 
on plots of ground which are even now occasionally tilled and 
sown by Bedooin fellahs (husbandmen), may be seen. Among 
the few remains of one tent buildings now to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tebook (Ttliuk), the most remarkable, the inha-' 
bi touts told me, are at a village called aMtaraya * (Karayah) 
some hours west of Dliat al-Ilagg (Dbatu-l-HjSji), the liret pilgrim 
station to the north of TebooklTebuk}. I 'was also assured hv 
peisomi who asserted that they had visited the place, that scattered 
ruins of a large walled town, with buildings and caverns -dmilar 
to those in W lull Moo si (V\ adf Miisj), are still extant on the aide 
of a hiI] T from the bmw of which the water of a plentiful spring is 
supposed to hav e been 1 <h 1 through plantations mid liehb in 'die 
plain below. This spring Iras ceased to flow, and the only traces 
of Its having existed are in nearly obliterated channels through 
wlm-li it once spread life and fertility over a now desolate waste. 
A black dog, which is sometimes imagined by visitors to appear 
to llicni, is said, by the Arabs, to haunt the place and to he the 
guardian of its concealed treasures Though prevented durinc 
my stay at ielmok (Tebiik) from visiting sd-Karaya (Karavahi, 1 
sec no reason to doubt the correctness of the accoiitst of it I 
received, which agrees in character with what I raw of some other 
ancient ruins in Arabia, such as at Udhryh, near Mn’an (Ma’aaY 
and at Gubbc f (Jubbeh), where the alleged ancient site of 
al-renry. in the mountain of Kctcify, is likewise said to have 
had a copious spring, now dried up. 

Among the hi^li peaks which rise above the hills skirting the 
plain of Jlamadet Tcliook (Hamid* Tebuk) is Cabal Mukhtah,! 
so called from Mia Tab (he preached), because from its summit 
the prophet is said to have preached a sermon to the Jewish and 
t hr^tsai] inhabitant of llie land, in order to convert them to hia 
T'i i-i bunted 5 b, N.NJE. of tin? present town of 

I ebook and is supposed td be the furthest point north* 

wan is to which Mohammed advanced in perRin when can-vine* on 
\m religions war*, In virtue of liLs alleged divine tausaaoL sgSiwt 
t He nnhehevcr^l tnim that place the prophet sent \A1 y {AH) 

: sJJ® *?■ * « Ti]W_t L f Kuhtfrh?—K, 

Knt tjal ^ :—lhc notm of place from die le&diujc of the yre* 

JL2S 7 a f al “ pl Tebook (written Tab m by Sul? und ot hm\ which ibeu 

irt ™ FirH ™ b wdt r[akcD b f a ei array of X 

??_ iemJ lO.CKMj hor** T io I be ivnnit of ±jh y«irof ihv WJii, JLk* cJrr£ 

Emit ijBiiH'Tor Hemtlimi. h *,,l 
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and 'Umar to make war against Keidar* in al^G&wf 1Jauf), and 
himself returned to MedinA (Medinah)-t h 

Tebook (Tebik) is under the special protection of the Buiif 
Atiya (Beni ’Atiyah) The priori |>ftl sheikhs and 'akub ( aifcid), 
with other leading pecBtiHS of that tribe, levy from the inhabitants 
the khawi (khdvab) tribute, which is usually moderate and paid 
in articles of clothing or, if provisions are short in the tents, nt 
tupnUe? of that kiml In return for this the Bedouin chiefs are 
hound to protect the inhabitants against exactions from other 
tribest to which they are variously exposed, ami the more so from 
being able to oppose but a very small force to their enems^. 
Thus, while the people or Matin (Ma’an) can raise about 800 
matchlocktnen, the inhabitants of Tebook (Tebuk) can scarcely 
muster 40, and tlwse ill equipped. Tebook being situated On a 
much frequented road, in a large open plain, aero?* which fly ing 
parties of Bedouins, on plundering or warlike expeditions against 
hostile tribes, are continually passing, anil where single adven¬ 
turers, urged by poverty, are very frequently on the watch for 
purposes of Marauding, its people are in consequence much 
exposed to depredation and robbery. \\ hen such cases occur, 
the* kindred protectors am bound to interfere, and, if possible, 
procure the restoration to the protected of the goods or annuals 
which have been taken or stolen | from them, lienee the sur¬ 
rounding plain is considered to be one of the most insecure parts 
of the desert, and scarcely any one ever quits or approaches 
Tebook (Tebuk) except by stealth under cover of Use night 
This grievously obstructs the intercourse with the place, and 
when the Bedouins of the protecting tribe move higher up into 
the Ilarri (Harrah) mountains, or Into the land of al-llwato 
(llisnut), as was the case this spring, weeks sometimes pass away 
without their venturing to bring down tbeir milk and sheep to the 
market of Tebook (Tebuk). So apprehensive, indeed, are the 
inhabitants, that, during the whole of the 20 days I stayed there, 
I could never persuade one of ihero to accompany me as a guide 
to al- Karava (Knruyati), or even to the old nun of al-Koseir. 
'flu little intercourse which does take place between Icuou 
(Tebuk) and the nearest villages is principally corricd on by a 
poor and despised branch of the Neteim clan of ul-Sberarat, 


* Tht mine, bdl Mflentlj 

f 'ITals Matrnjenl ttve present rahibatonti 4«* not qasW ftfroc »i b L - 
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called ul-Siiweifitf (Sewelffleli), whom the amir of the outfe and 
the mhabitants of the vilhige occasionally employ for this am| 
orber purposes. 

in bh g^pfcical compen¬ 
dium, entitled A* d-Mesdifc (Awlluih al-McsiUk >, gives the 
following notice of Tcbook (Tebdt) Toboot <TM) is n 

JjS' 1 ;' ■ flnd U contains airing 

™?Sfft 1, i ta * IOna ‘ 1° 11 ;! rf ‘ ' &id l “ llATe the men of 
1 Lc unfa "horn God sent SfaoVib; hut SWacibi 

was not ofthem, hat a native of M.idmti.§ The author of 1 Ah 
Kdimun ( Kan an) keys that Ti-hnr.L . - ■ ,,... 



Hfccn u-ltl, tli f > . . ■ L l rum wns Inst observation, 

S&rt 1 u>Un f lA ^y riding it from al-Knnoon 

; ■ ]’ 1 ™ n ,l ™» n ‘ J other conclusion than that both these 

e^pherup^Tebook (Tebuk) toward, the E, in the interior 
f lh f “®* crt » ' ind Maflfcn westwards, on or near the const, ami iri 
abotit the Mine latitude with Tebook (Tebhk). [t ;,b 0 rtateil 

liat '* M Ul |' 0r Aw - ,b V < Add M0, in another pan of the work, 

ltd «2? ld,a r 1H a rT 1 U>w r Tl , vu * l,e (MSS) shore of the 

£L^:r AHilh * A*™) only *thc 

«Zw jf fjjpositc Tebook (Tebuk), at about 

” . ays distance. It contains, fa, addition to a spring of nmnine 
ater, th»i same wd from winch in former times our lord Mm of 
/Moses) gave to the herds of SboVib (Jethro) to drink^ 
fh«,e descriptions of. Madfcn would seem to indicate its >ite to 

* No. tS05 of Rich', Collection in (bo BrH Mba—W 

*!& f *** 
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1: kUn Mu^ccL Korin, now- it, Sa*9ASooSS1i "■ l». and 

»J* 83 ."t-i 1 ’Aakubcwf fasii i Vvi i>t’ .ri’ fu r?*'*,5. Howl <*, ) 
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lie t hat of the present Mukna,* and I am ant aware nf anv otber 
place on the coast to which they would he applicable. U it he 
^ucce^tcd, notwithatandiflg what is stated in k Awdah, that tbc* 
author of 4 Al-Kanoon p miglit I in v l- intended to plane Madias* on 
the Sina peninsula, which would be compatible with bl IV hook 
being in the desert opposite to it " l reply, that the distance of 
Tebook from the coual seems to render such an interpretation 
improbable. Ahmed al-Dimashky relates* in his work of L Akhbftr 
al-DuwaV f that Sultan Snleimiln Khan J built the castle sn 
Tebook, and placed in it a garrison of twenty janisarics to guard 
the spring Against the Redooms. Ihn Ay&a* in the h iSftsbk a]- 
Azliiir/ § states “ Tebook to be 21 pleasant village, with date- 
gardens anti corn fields, and with a strong castle. . * . - The 
prophet/’ continues the author, 44 undertook a warlike expedition 
against the inhalntants of Tebook,|| and vanquished them; and 
this was one of the celebrated expeditions in which the prophet 
himself was present, and sn which he personally assisted in die 
slaughter. Various events took place in that war. To Tebook 
an' assigned the tribes, of jLakhin + Guboinc (Juheiuch), Ciiidhani 
i Judliarn >, and other lli'iIunlnB.'' The same tribes aro by lhn 
(il-Atbir, in the 1 TaliFut nl-’Agwb,'^ stated to dwell m the land 
between “ Tebook (Tehi£k) and Wadi al-Kura(Wdd. al-Kura) 
and Eile (ETleh).” ' There » not, so far ns I know, at the present 
day any Badooin tribe bearing the name of I jikhm i but i think 
that tlte present wide spread and much despised tribe of ul- 
Shemrnt are to be regarded ns descendants of Laklim, Amongst 
the numerous clans of the Shenimt in adv turban (i\ adi SirJ.ian), 
and in the ticigblwurhood of a] Uawf (nl JiuiM. I met with oue 
lulled al-Da'giloon, after the name of the family of its sheikh, 
I Ini Da'gd j and that clan is, in 1 Al-Kfllkushendy, rtuted to 1 m- a 
branch of the Ben! Sskbar, of the tribe of Tay, living tn the land 
between Teima (TVitnah), Kheibar, and Syria. Other Bedwins 


* Mart) on certainty has pmuM regarding th« *ite of the uet«t Madjan. 
DAimlte fOenLwni, fcc„ Lt.hd.nn, 1810; »Ji: 41 The »*Ulon of MadlW tcall-.il 
by Ptolomy Mwliaoa.!, ri, c. S) not far from the Sea, U dOlfil by the ' Arabs Mrgsr. 
el-Shioi.b, or lie grotto of Shnnib," I think that this ilimilil ht Mugbe.r-il* 
Sho'wtb, as in Mr. Wilker's last map upon the authority of Dr. VYilliai it Till then 
nuber mean the ijnlcn ef Shn'mih, Mr, Fowler, in nil late idWrvilir.f »w on 
tbe ffeoflranhv of A rtbm (TOl.ii. p. 110) nwrety my*, wilhcll lie JitaOT 

MsdUnf " that ibebtodttu* of Ptolemy iit-iitifie* itself Tith tlie Msdm of AM4- 
Fedl ami tl.e Midian of Seripltire, at th- mid-eoisl, on the Arabian side “ 
uul f of A kabd,' 1 Niebuhr, without examining tbe quolion, assomr* M a™ taji to 
U the uufrnt Madian. (Dacrir tie 1 Ar, a aas.l »>*>*» *® ifffl *>r. n rtltfl, 

is ifriltcD Mikn'n wi Cuptain MotfsVij'l. ctiarL—A. 

t A nclic^ Tiding* fif ctaugn nf fartsdfr-A. , 

I J. nscvibdod t]ii* ttircuw in 1 'i'ii \ r bj^I A- P. A. 
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of the name of Beat Sakhar, descended from the K obtain ve, arc 
. sumo author stated to reside about al-Karuk, vilicni they 
■iiTc still to be found in great numbers, living in amicable and 
brot herly relation with die HegaiS (IJejfyf) and SherurSt (She- 
rarat). The Guheine (Julirmcb) are vet a large tribe in (he 
mountains of al-Higaz (Hijd*); the Bent ’ITkba (’Ukbah) and 
“ lu "® J (Beti) are scattered members of the posterity of Cuil* 
ham, tin? brother of Lakhm. All these tribes are descended from 
tlm same original stock of the Kahtjtiiiyc (Kahtuniyeh) Arabs, 
who, after their emigration from al-Yanmn ‘{Yemen), seem to 
have graduaJJy d'spbced the 'Adnaniyc (IsmaTliye Admimych 
uma liiyeh), who were tile first occupants of this land. Now 
the Kahtamye arc, m their turn, being driven out into the moun¬ 
tains and into the outskirts of the desert by ‘Eneze (’Anezet) 
tribes descended from the ’Adniniyrf (’AdniniyehV or if, like 
most of the l.Jetmm clans, they prefer paying tribute to more 
powerful tribes, they arc allowed to live aa they can in the interior 
amaiig Betboma, by whom they an? little respected 

April s. t _ n f ' (51 ( f A P™ r left Tebook (Tebiik) accompanied by 
two Bcdooius of the Bely tribe, b avoured by a thick mist, which 
concealed us from observation and saved ua from unpleasant 
encounters with strangers, we struck across the plain, in a din e- 
turn S by L, leaving the pilgrim road, which runs S, E., on 
our left ctae to 1 elwok. The soil near the town is quite Lir- 
ren ; but streaks and parches of a plant cat toil rawd* (raiidh) soon 
begin to enliven the plum, and increase in extent up to the first hills 
of the Jdurra (.furrah) range, when open level valleys with bushes 

SSl£A-ife r i At b K h ‘ onr tbe P ]aEt ’' wu t'nten.'ii 

among these lulls and hatted for the night. 

n? ll t !’r e . Ctll V^ ir WJiy 07t ' r l>mad V >n alleys, between the 
tlsrra ( l.lamih) mountains on the right and ranges of lower hills 

uSrlth f * A \ W ° ,1)C gradually diminished in 

S h r. wero ]" » regular rlvi.ie, running 

t ‘. ’ P arall “l witli the pilgrim road, at a distance of about 3 h 
boingceporatod from it by intermediate hills. After travelling 
for i | h from the place where we lind passed the night we aurt 
toadefikeidledN^kb Darb al Bekrkt (Darbtt l-Bekrah). In 
the valley below there are many large detached stones, on some 
of Which I obsertod, in passing, inscriptions in the same character 
as those found in Wadi ’Uweioid and Wadi Gubbc (Wadi Jnlj- 
bch); but I mu unttte to copy any of them, as m ¥ com¬ 
panions were afraid of being surprised by enemies, and robbed of 

1 I?'' l,ad Wed *t«fp camels 

‘ 1V?b0Qk ( r * bdk )> could not be prevailed upon to stop 
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We proceeded Far 3 li- marc in the same defile* and then lay 
down fur the night. 

On the 7 ill, we passed through a still narrower part of the 
valley or defile* called Wadi Akin jar * (Aklidliar) t by the Be- April *+ 
dooms usually pronounced Wadi Khfldar (KJbadhar), 3 b. to the 
W. of the castle and station or the *atne name* at which the piL- 
gritn> pit S3 their first ttigbt from Tebook (TcbtifcJ, This valley 
is likewise strewed with large stones and fragment* ef rock, some 
of which bear inscriptions like those previously not iced, with 
clumsily-cut figures of different desert animals. In 3] h. from 
the entrance of i\m valley we readied a natural cistern in the 
rock, called Ghadir al-tfashidd t (Ghudhiru-J-Itiahideh)* where 
we filled our emptied skins with a fresh supply of good rain-water. 

Up to Ibis place w r o bud passed through valleys more or less re¬ 
gular, bearing the general mime of Darb id Rekni [Darbu-1- 
Bekrah); but here the mountains began. After ascending for 
t h. we came to a small circular rocky plain* of a (lark brown hue* 
railed Meuzil nl JJfiggt (Menrilu-I-H&jj)* because in former 
days* as my coin [Minions told me* when the pilgrims in their holy 
journey used the Curb a I Bekrit road this ground wag a halting- 
plac6 P and tradition says the whole karawan once perished on it 
Irani thirst ; and tbe tala! spot lias ever since been called ** the 
Pilgrimage Station/' 

The journey was then performed with mules; hut these ani¬ 
mals, being ill suited to the desert* were soon replaced by camel*, 
and the present route selected in preference to that by Darb u I 
Bckra (Darbu-l-Bekmh), which w r aa considered impracLicabte, 
from its want of water. The valley of Darb al Bckra (Durbu-I- 
Bek rah begins about G li. S. of Tebook (Tebiik)* and runs with a 
slight bend towards the E., nearly parallel with the other road as 
far as al-tJigr (Hijr), where it opens into a Larger valley* called 
AVadt Negd {\\ idi Nejdh which* continuing in a south-easterly 
direction, descends toward* the interior of Arabia, 

From Meuzil al Hagg (Menzil-al-Hijj) wo turned to the right* 
gradually ascending the mountains of al-Hnrri (llarrab), and 
crossing level trEicts of a dark stony soil, broken here and there by 
conical or pyramidal masses of rock. At the base of these mosses 
the ground is thickly strewn with black porous stones of peculiar 
lightness* The mountains themselves hero consist of red sand¬ 
stone* nut unlike that near Heidelberg; but their tides and 
ridges arc so covered with these black fragments that the red 
colour of the rock beneath can only l>e perceived on a close 
examination, § i 

# Cjfcl'ej— t l-AkliJar. Rafcktianlt, Sims !»nS Ildl) 1 6551— It. 

+ Pool af Ebbtide.— A, * l Fllgrimge stfitiw.—A. 

§ It v* |K>»ibk- a In- rock of dune hl\ti is frrrMghMM HJulttQiiti lb* m3 
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Our course acro?3 thcw mountains was W* S, \\\ for 8i h,* 
when m k began to de^Ltend towards the lower hi ml of al*Gauw 
* (Jauu), included on nil sides by branches of the Hurra rouge. 
Winding dawn the mountain aide by a circuitous and rugged 

S ;ilh for we reached one of those plains the Arabs call 
Innka\ They denote by ibis name sterile spots wills a bard 
■ftody I art torn, u]mui which the waters of the streams r a used by 
the winter rains collect together into a shallow ]ake T which last** 
according to its depth, until the water is alisorbed by the tin My 
sand or evaporated by tins sun, when rise ground becoming 
parched breaks up into detached elods^ separated by deep chinks, 
and never produces any vegetation. Similar places are often met 
with in Arabia, and always known by the same name of Munka\ 
Having creased ibis man Hi in the direction of its length, S. by E,, 
in 14 h. t we entered a plain of soft sand, called nl-Mahlr 
(Mulnr), which was as exuberant of pasture as the other was 
barren. It lay before us one sheet of verdure, being covered 
w ith a plant called abhirri (Urrali), of a hitter but very pleasant 
teste, seine thing like our cresses* This Is a pasture of winch the 
camel is very fond. When dried it is also used as a stomachic 
by the Arabs of the towns, who then call it tishad (rishad). Fur 
5| It. we continued to cross similar fields and sandy hillocks 
covered with a variegated and abundant vegetation, which formed 
a striking contrast to the black, dreary declivities of the mountains 
by which they are inclosed. We traced in the soft sand the foot- 
steps of the herds la tel y past uml here, and, by following them, 
soon found ihe tents of the tribe to which my companion belonged* 
Hie land of aMIarra (llarrah), of which al-Gaww (Jaww) 
forms the southern and almost only inhabitable part, is an exten¬ 
sive plain of sand, of the same character as d-HbfuA (Hisun) 
and the Negd Nufood (Nejd Nufudh), and is bounded on the 
W . by the 1 eharna or Shcfiiii (Teliamah or Sllcfd) chain throughs 
OEit iix extent, between Muweilah and Wegh (Wcjh) ; on the N. 
by the land of d-Hifimk (Hisma) and that portion of the Kami 
(llarrali) Mountains which extends from d~Zatriie (Zuwivebj 
north-east word, a, along the edge of al-Hisma (Hisina) and by 
Wadi UweiiiicL, as far as the plain of Tebook (TebiVk ), where 
tlie hills turn round at an acute angle tn the S. ; on the K. by the 
irregular ridges of these mountains, which run down, from the 
angle just mentioned, parallel to the She fan clmin, along the valley 
of DarhaJ-Bekra to Higr (Hijr) ; and on the S. by a ernsa hraneh of 

etilyur bciug J ih 1 in the |>rtwsi.cL* of 01 id-o ot Sft»n p which b^aii-iffis a Wnc\ iiTGiide 
J™* hating imMtad mow tixygvn frotft tltf BUwpbtf«I ainl lUus small fragment* 
rH..c,sme t-xo-foatiy qulEU ihlftffk, and froin iKe Action 13pun their ftimrfac^ hnve vh-i-v 
ULOch ippoiijfe! of dwknc Tlie *uk Ming mav h* ob*md in iLs 

■ a J- > nF shout 12 nnk* W* of the lowu of kotefr the rojd to Kttmr 
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tlie same mountains, parallel with the portion of them forming 
the northern boundary, and running from al-Teharni to ublligr, 
where it uiectg the part of the range forming the eastern boundary* 
at an obtuse angle ; so tliat the kind of al-Jfarr:i (Jiarmli) may 
he considered as a rhomboid, with Its angles hieing the four car¬ 
dinal points* The width of tin;: laud, from Darb al-Hekm 
(Darbu-l-Jfokrah) to the SliefTiii chain, is reckoned at 2 days, and 
its length from ul-ltbina to VVfldS Negd (WWf Ncjd) at 5 days 1 
journey with a camel. Wadi Negd (WMfNejd) was described 
to me by the Bedouins here ns a valley running :dmig rhe southern 
side of the? II :trrd .mountains, anti descending in one direction to 
Wegta (Wejh), and in another towards Medina; hut not having 
visited tlmt part myself, I cannot accurately define its course. The 
Hiiard mountains cm the side of Wadi Negd (Wailf Nejd) I have 
reason to supple to be very irregular, and intersected be sandy 
valleys running in a south-east direction from the Nufbod, land uf 
a I-Ga w w (Jaiiu). Of these valleys the most considerable is the 
\\ adi ’Awrifih ('Aurish), where the Bely tribe hare long possessed 
date plantations, and in rainy years cultivate oats and maize** 

The Bely tribe claim the exclusive poSsearioa of the whole of 
the hind of Al-HamL The tribe generally dwell in Al-Gaww 
(■hi 11 uk where, without their especial pennies ion, no other Be¬ 
douins have a right to encamp. Notwithstanding the advantageous 
situation of their district between the shore of the Red Sea, Al- 
(Hijaz) l and Negd (Nejd), and its ea*y means of com¬ 
munication with Wcgh (Wejh) 5 Tebook (Tcbuk), Teima (Tcimi), 
and Medina (Medmah), they seldom move out of it. But, xis the 
land has no wells nor waiter, except what remains after rains in 
jtools and cavities among the rocks, which form natural cisterns 
fgabw— jabw), the Bely a arc sometimes, in years of drought, com¬ 
pelled to go in search of water ami pasture for their rattle into 
remote districts about the neighbourhood of Damascus and 
Aleppo, where, for Instance, they passed the spring of the year 
184(5, It was to the same pula of Arabia, and to the country 
about Hams,j lluit, according to al-Sam'aiiy {Sendai ii) ( in his 
Atjsab ( An^ab), the former occupiers of nl-f forr-ip the jiowcrfii! 
tribe of Sulci m + used to migrate. 

Tile Bely, although not a very numerous, were a rich tri!>e i 
possessing plenty of horses ami cattle till 1847, when they were 
surprised by a l arge party of Huweitat, of the clan of I bn at-Giiz, 
from WMi Mooch (\Vadf Musa) * winch stole upon the pasture 
grounds anti managed to carry off aU their horses and the greater 
number of their camels before the owners were aw r arc of the 
enemy’s presence. They had* however, already indemnified 

* ProlAbly d&tnil Jdrilmin Tol|m; or Eu^Juntnuiu-— R. 
t TlitPUffiem Emrca (JiK-nai^).—-Flin,- - A. 
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themselves pretty well, for though still without horses, they had 
secured a considerable number of camels from the Sheririt and 
* other neighbouring tribes, towards whom their relations were such 
os to justify mutual war anil plunder. 

Fearing the growing power of the Sbnmmar Arabs, and the in¬ 
creasing authority of their Sbcikli, Ibn al-Rashid, who is of the 
Wnhhaby creed, and, in the name of Ibn Sa'ood (Sa’tid), the so 
styled ImSm and chief governor of all Need (Neid), attacks and 
subdues those tribes who have nnt yet yielded to his swav. under 
the pretence of a holy war against infidels, ns the WahhKby 
puritans call all other Muhammadans, the Bely tribe lately 
joined his confederacy by voluntarily ]Jayiii£ him the tribute com- 
main led in the Korin under the name of Zika.* This member¬ 
ship of the confederacy, how over, neither entitles thorn to any 
protection from I Irn al-Rashid against hostile tribes, nor imposes 
upon them any constraint in their transactions with other Be dooms, 
whether of the confederacy or not ; and the Bely still claim the 
same right as formerly to levy the KM mi (Khiiwch) tribute from 
Teitn*, although that village belongs to, and is inhabited by, 
Shainmar Arabs. They also levy the same tribute on the town 
of 'Elat (’EM), which, though belonging to their tribe, is under 
the protection of the Turkish pushd of Medhii (Medina), and by 
bun assessed for the Zikti. 'The Bely likewise claim W«gh 
(Wgh) on their own account ; but its'inhabitants are secured 
by the Egyptian government from all extortions except its own. 
The last-named place generally supplies tlm Bely tribe with 
grain, brought at a low price from Koseir, on tile Egvjitinn short* 
of the Bed Sp; Wadi ’Awrish (Wadi 'Ailrish), Teima, and 
hf;i ("EIb). with dates; and the pilgrims with coffee brought 
from aW.ligaz (IMjdz), and with clothes from Syria or Egypt 

Ihe territory through which they should escort the Karanans 
cxteaiLs, on the Egyptian road, from I)1»bh (Dhobi) to Wegfi 
nyjlj), and, on the Syrian, from Birk.t ftFMu'adhdham J 
to lligr (Hijr). At DlnM (Dhoba), the Beni 
Ukba f Ukhnh) are relieved ia guarding the Egyptian knrawan 
±y tin- I k-ly thm of Mu T nJdl£ f M uYtki ] off) p A r-ftda t (Arndat), and 


rr . 1 0f tltnK utairtifgla ma*3# (trt noE defined bj tire 

kevun. Th .7 ar* (U#d by tho llxdhh, ur intlitiotL* .if \h* Prvphtf, ccAkxteH iu fnur 
pf*mhodo* »*h wftr, Bin! rrapwlrreJ y nAmH Ik-thiry. ■!*£□* 

KiwjLMj', flir fini L* lb# amtSolu mys 
t ai /ikA, or (he [t*unS ttJrajp accord lei£ id ihu pmeriplUira of line MuhniuEticdaji law 1 ,, 
are Id Ih ? of fir* J—lit, of Cattle. f. of caiOel*, kin#, ncul *Wn t 2nd, 

™* qf ftultK * mkb; cmd. 5th, df vapfl 

* certlt » VOrtmzL U fid t* giTtn in ilmp, b#i ft| F mully I nan 
a lr. c n-j-fe ^ fl ] lu ‘A lllt r Jk llu ). Smj atwj for Full j ufornuEHiii cm Ehu fubjeei of 
7? i^ 1 . 11 YK" of lllkJ CoBlonu, LftTiR, 1113d Ot^mo&ks, wherein* 

olMUHKjMiy rnni 1 #ru] + ik [ re* Ecd al ] c dj th. Tht-rv 
° riJae reJifimw code IU l vt,L4to. fc KmMpUL IJI0-A, 
r ALUJ kAk. * Tbcj-rtai pool or A. 
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Bent I^oot (Lut)* who dwell in and near Wadi Fern*; and the 
escort of |hu Syrizm pi 1 grin]s on their way is continued by the 
Mnwahthe {Muwaldhs), the principal dan of the Beni Bely, to which* 
the family of their chief* Sheikh lbii Du.mii (I):iina), also belong?* 

The Bely is the first tribe in this part whose dialect assimilates 
to that spoken in by tike inhabitants of Negd (Nejd) t and the 
'Encase Bedouin^ which differ® principally from that current in 
the towns, and among Arabs of n less mi mixed race, by its 
frequent use of the tanwin, and by ccrtahi grammatical forms and 
idiomatic expressions from the ancient language ; and still more 
strikingly by the peculiar pronunciation of the letters k (kaf) and 
k (kiif), called hnsMash^* by the Arabian gntiniuuri&ivL 

The Beuf Bely profess tbemsctvca to have adopted the reformed 
creed of the \Vahhabiye (Wahhubiych)* and ns a proof of (heir 
sincerity, pay the Zika tribute, and regularly observe the daily 
prayers and the rites and ceremonies prescribed to that sect ; but* 
saving these nmttetB, they arc as ignorant of the fundamental 
doctrines of Islam anti evince as much indifference to the scholastic 
subtlety of its jurisprudence as the other Bedouins, 

Although saM to he a branch of the Kah|aniyo (KahTanlych) 
of Yemen, I thought I could trace in their features a closer rc- 
gcrotfiance to tho^e of the 'Enc/e and other %riau tribes de¬ 
scended from the 'Adsulmye (’Adirimyeh), than in the ease of the 
JJuweitat ( l luweitdt) and tlie Bedouins of western Arabia ami 
Egypt Many of the Beni Bely w ere of a fair complexion, which 
is very rarely seen in the desert, pew, I think, amongst any but 
tiie northern triln h *.t It waa not only Ibtir features and language 
w hich reminded me of the Tru^e, but their character seemed to 
be u larked by much of that profuse hospitality which distinguishes 
the Iferfooins of the interior from their neighbours on the out¬ 
skirts of the desert; they have likewise a great deal of the 
vivacity and tightness of mind so common among the nor them 
Arabs, hut ro foreign to the austere and rigid manners of the 
Wahhabiyc, 

■ i, f, ppiisiuLLLic’iii- UlU' cstirs- whi'ii ficuLp in certain c m. s, as if wrilfni tasEi; 
fcnd ka*ls, 

t Tbwiflh I|il« m?y be pcncnLlIj iru-.\ men «f rt fair cwnpfr* Sou art crrtaiiilj 
f<>uii>.i in thf hilk Vjianari, feml near A |»ribtipal t^htikb fnpaa iIj* nri^h- 

tnurljoud of —Fa nwqjpd sifter E^hi*. the »>n of Ghawth (Witt in a3-&finicrs\ 
iFm; Ni&n. o-f Ka|ii F lilt »n of 1 ArTb, thy ton of Zuhctfr* ihu." mfh <jf Ayimm+ tht eUmi 

■Mt»ndta\ itiH- Mu of Haimar, of the Kahtauiyei M afiL^ousiu-LHulJan, m mu 
1$ mile* N.N.W, of A'laiip hniii I i&vr in |sll, w.ts dccidcdl v (‘air, with a 
U-ard LcitLiuio^ io n reddish Llugf. 1 ubo n-L-ulk'd Itaving po Albino tiny Dt 

p AdAn r but f-ucIl a cum- irp.fi i ptieMMQctKJliU The viu-Tt lafci-u bj Dr. Wallin 
fo go nn further ifam that fair *kii* fireman llu 1 presnt Alali aOf moo? |wynlinrin 
ibt? nottkTu ami Ihi-tr kindred tribes of lEu."" Adniiniye- H rciav bn mentioned., an 
»ml»nlSOD of ihif, lliat ihe jewf in Ypmaii F aTid particularly a E p Aden, as rcwi|i&ml 
i^ilb I ho inpjGriiif of ibr iabbitio^ nre a fair- ract- -th^‘ wbo IM| be eOfwidfTfd 
in better cin.iiiiK-EJBeeF owciilly h fepj beta nm-reni^^ lliat Jt j ws nlgfnled 
to Vauuu upon the filial dc-sOneeion of th.€ Iisri yU of m bi lladmtu— A. 
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In iho book of AI-Kelkaskendy, so often quoted hy me, it is 
Etnlcd that “ the Beiioo Bely are of the mco of Kuda’d of the 
.Kithtaulyi*. Thepatri.il noun from their name is Belnwy, Tliev 
ore of the posterity of Bely, son of Ammo (Amru), eon of Al- 
Hiiritli (Hirith), '#oji of kudam ( Kudlioah).* The author of 
Mesalik Al-Ahmr says : —"Their abodes ore now in I tame, 
which is tire land between TIioon Al-Kasab and A km (Akm), at 
the month of tlu* defile (fumm A! Mndik); and the escort of the 
pilgrims through this land devolves upon them. Part of them 
dwell in Upper Egypt*' Al-ILamdany (Hnimiiini) says, [1 their 
dwelling places arc in Akbrntm, fAkbmiin'i, and in the laud south 
of that town,” The ’Ubun Al-Kasih and AUAkrf (Akm) are 
by I bn Ayna, in his book entitled Nuhk Al-Aahar, described to 
lw “ pilgrim stations on the shorn of the Red Sea.” He con¬ 
tinue!?—“ In the ’Uioon Al-Kasah there ore springs of running 
water, nround which grows the Potman reed, It is a resting 
plate fertile pilgrims, nho pitch their tents mi the bank and bathe 
tbemsches and wash their clothes in the springs. Tills is the spot 
of which th i poet speaks when saying —* 

“ friends, do not_ forget your vows lo tlie homeless youth, 
Whose companion is sorrow, and whose eyes nro wit ^■ E li tears: 
Its remembered his tows to you on the way to Al-Itigiu, < 

And neither in AI-*Uioori nor in Afcra did he taste of riomber,'* 



an author namcti Hafidh Ahmad, in a * Historical Compendium 
T tfie Uidon Al-Kjisab Is meniioDdd an tin- first tin twin 
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according to still current trad it sons, the cnee powerful tribe of 
Bern Sulci ui, who, besides this land, ore said to have occupied the 
towns of Teimi and Kbeibar* Of tins now vanished tribe Al-^ 
k&lkashciidv gives the following account : the Bmi Sulci m aro 
a powerful tribe of Kcfe; the patrial noun from their name is 
Suhimy ; they are of the posterity of Suleim, son of Mansoor 
(Mauvur), son of 1 Akra anS ("Atramah h son of Khasafi (KJia^afah), 
sou of Kd* Suh\m bad a son Bufati (Iluhtib), through whom 
Ids whole race Is descended, The author of A 1-Thar says, 
“ their abodes were in the land called + A]iict Ncgd (Aliyfit 
Need), that is* the higher parts of Negd, near Khcihar, and that, 
besides other lands, they possessed Hamit Beni Sufciio, and 
Hamit At-Nor, lying between WMi A 1-Kura and Teiiua. The 
Banao author adds— “ In the present day there are no traces of 
them in their original land, but numbers of them are to he found 
in AfritiyV* The author of the Kit b Al-Buldau states 
the lauds known by the name of Al-Hair& (Hurrah) in Arabia to 
he eight, to two of which he gives the abure-imnitioiicd names of 
llarr^t Beni Suleim ami Harrft Al-Nar, without further deter¬ 
mining their situation. Although the present Hurra of the Bad 
Ikly, winch I have endeavoured to describe, is not situated pre¬ 
cisely between Tea nil and Wadi Al-Kuru (Wadi-1-Kurah), 
as stated by the author of AKlhar, l ean only regard it os 
identical with the Iiarra of the Beni Suldro* 

With regard to Wad! Al-Kurh (WudM-Kurtdi) the author of 
the Nashk Al-AxUr described it to be a valley in the land be¬ 
tween Medina and Syria, and possessing a castle built amidst 
mountains, in which flft excavated grotto ha I a hi dons. The soil 
of this valley, lie continues, U culled Al-Athiilib, which signified 
tracts covered with atones and rubbish ; utid here dw elt the people 
of TbcTDood, whose well, from which they drank by turns with 
the camels of Silih, i* tbll to bo seen. The description by I bn 
Al bUhir, in Ids book of Tuhfdt AVAgaib, amounts So the same 
tiling- The author of the Awdrih Al-Mesfilit contradicts Ibn 
Haw k al, who places the town of lligrmthe mountains of AU 
Higai at n distance of one day & journey from ^ adi Al-^ nriip 
and himself determines the distance between tbe two phases 
to amount to more than five days. A 1-Sain Any, in the Kitidi 
Al-Ansah, gives- tbe distance between II igr and v\ auf Al-Xura, 
18 fill led + Other geographers in specifying the limits of die 
Arabian Feidn&u!o dUite the lied Sea to ex lead along the coast 
from Eikv by Mudiiiii, Wadi Al-Eura, and >«0ftliu , down 
to At- Yu man. Upon weighing the discrepancu^ between these 
statements, by the -Arabian author*, of the situation (,E ' ' adi AI- 
Kuril* I conceive that the month of that valley ought to he sought 
for on the coa&t between Median and \ ambit t probably" at 
WVgb, and its bead at Ilipr. where old eicayaHons of the Untt 
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diameter fcs thwc in adl jMoo^i, and n mountain bearing the 
™TS® t,f ^ Al-Niki, still attest the abodes oflbc men 
tbe minioiloosslie-camcl of Salih.* Outlie nun. 
of Arabia by Beribaiu, a Talley close by Medina is marled with 
the name of Wadi AUKurh. The author of Aivdab, wf lt .„ 
stating the nlKiyfr.mcm.oned distance of 5 day?’ journey between 
JUgr Mii H udi Al-knni, does not explain Whether the situation 
of tint Talley ,s by Al-Wegh, to the \V. of Higr, or by Medina, 
11 tilt h. of it jn either ease, he would be nearly right in the 
distance, «Mi, from U,gr to Wegh in the one dkectL, or to 
if. 1 E* 111 ** m T ; lS llow /crkoncd at about 4 days’ journey. 

°. f , 1 ' ta - v ^J'l 1 attributed to the authors 

MkTfTV*" W* ° f tbc two uf error into 

* h f tln * ^ »o fall in most of his computations. 
:,,I 1 7 l ”? c u [ " aUl Al-Kura seems to be nXown to 
he jirLst-nt Bedooms, 1 cannot, after the inquiries I made, U*i- 
tatt, to identify it with the present Wadi Need (WMi Nrjdi 
winch extends, as before stated, along the soutU rn side of thi* 
; Un '\ ll,e "W'ffl'lMmrliood of al-Gaww (Jaiiu) 

tile diri t Sh< l ^ J ^ T towards the interior uf 

ivr m ¥ ^ ft l f 0Utl| '“ ate r]/ entire m the other* 

daily movL^ ? f* Wy they had t*™ abnost 

daily moving from place to place till they had again approachwl 

al'ifli"' ’ whence I first entered the nuked land of 

■ by a uartv^f V ^**"^ 1 * ^ my hospitable friends, accompanied 
1 YlrV -fik a me,1 » ^ndt-r x\m conduct of mvgddi^tho 
n^eed ,n T J °J b *!% token me to Tdmfi, intended to 
71,7 “ n Peering expedition (ma’iri, p|. , m ‘air) (ma’irab, 
ffir?5/(SberWt) Ikrfoflinfyinthe neigh' 

SSSdN It £n‘ ! (JaufJ 0a rry ia **•«»■*. 

i Ilurri, past several black looking peak*,t with nl- 

dhlctn we lir fi aftcr 5 an K&£. 

direction, we reached a Datura! cistern U, B bj||, w | lcrv wu fouml 

gtvnl nnfrwater; and tins being the appointed rendezvous for other 

adventurers who wore expected to make up their miml to kin the 

SftCl ytb™ We t ft the «* we ™ d <‘ * Wt for the iigbt. 

*t toraris: fils 
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We rose immediately and continued our journey, ’w hich far 4 \ li, 
was over the same kind of dark, mountainous ground, and irt the 
sinic direction of E. £. Itl. as yesterday* when we readied the valley 
oFD&rbal-Bekiri (Darbu-l-Bcknib), which has here a rocky, uneven 
surface, and a much grater expanse than where I had crossed 
it higher up to the N,; so much so, as to lose the appearance of a 
valley. \\c then parsed over irregular ranges of lofty hills, and 
in afi. 30 m. came to the high road of the Syrian pilgrims, at a 
spot about 3 hours 1 journey N. of Dztr al-Hamra fDIrii-1- 
Humruli), which is the tlurd station south of r l ebook (Tehvik). 

The pilgrim road here takes for a considerable distance a south¬ 
eastern course, through a broad and extensive valley, bordered on 
its north-eastern side by higher and more regular ranges of bills 
than those we had just crossed, but which an- probably an eastern 
branch of the same system, although the volcanic* aspect and the 
layer of black fragments by which the natural red colour of the 
sandstone is hid in other parts of the Ha mi mountains, is now no 
longer observable. Wc crowed this valley in a £. S. E. direction 
in lh. 20 m-, and then began to ascend the hills on the opposite 
side, through a defile called A boo Guneib (AbdGune'ib). The 
view From the top of the defile, as fur ns the eye could reach, dis¬ 
covered a succession of undulating sandstone hills, becoming gra¬ 
dually lower towards the E,, and crossed by winding valleys, 
opening into a larger one called Wfidi Marta (Wddi Marta ) t 
which runs parallel with the pilgrim road, and gradually widens 
with a south-east descent. 

On the 1 8th, our way continued through tlic same defile fur A tfl r 4H ] J ? 
40 when, turning to enr left, we entered a lateral valley, In J E ' rj 
which we proceeded in a N r E. direction for 1 h + , and afterwords 
with a course due E. for 1 h, lOin. The mountains had now 
decreased to undulating stony tabled and ; and instead of sandy 
valleys with artn bushes, through which we had lately passed, we 
had shallow- rocky ravines* After a march of 7f h + , in an easterly 
direction over much rough ground, we arrived at a cistern formed 
in the girie of a lull, on the edge of a large plain which commences 
here, under the name of al-Haili (HAlah\ and extends, with few 
interruptions, m far as nl-Kaslm ( Kasim). We filled our wa ter- 
skins in great haste from the cistern, whim was well supplied, and 
immediately continued our journey ; for iny companions, though 
on a plundering expedition, were afraid of encountering any 
hostile party of Bedouins stronger lhan their awn on a similar 
yiisghnu and did not consider us safe tiefore wc had the cistern 
lib. behind m. During this day s march wc made enntim ml 
circuits to avoid our footsteps ou ihe soft sand being tracked by 
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otliL-ra who might happen to jmsz the mme way; hut on reaching 
the hard ground of some dried-up pool?, nr maiika which crossed 
Jhe plain, we resumed an easterly course, until we made a Imlt 
for the niglii. 

1F-I& Chi the 19th we continued our journey by a rather tortuous 

pr ‘ 39 ' Euimfe ficrois mankn’s and along the bottoms of low flat valleys* 
anil in (J linurs ami 10 minutes arrived at ^IViina (Teiiui)* nur 
march having been somewhat lengthened by the detours we had 
made. 

Term a is a]] owed by all the Arabs of the present day fro he lung 
to Negd (Kejd), ami may lie rcgnrdcd as one of the frontier 
towns on the western side of that region. The reason why the 
Country west of Teima is not considered lo he a constituent port 
of Negri (Xejd), is, I believe! that thin western tract, taken in its 
whole extent, forms the hot tout of a gently sloping vcdlev, from 
whirli a person on baring passed to the higher nnfond land of Ncgd 
(Ni'jd) has ascended (ingad),* 

The. region of Negd (Nejd) commences oti tbc rut plain of 
northern Arabia lying between the Syrian mountains and the river 
Euphrates, and extend?, with tbc Slieraa and Shelia drain for its 
weKem boundary, and the sand hitlocLs of Wadi Sirhan (WVdf 
Sirh^n) w r hich begin altout two days S. of Dciinasciis and continue 
*f ninges of llic iinfiit hI {nufiulh) land of Negd as fhr as the grn- 
oite mountain of Ago, for its eastern lxmnilary, down to the 
neighborhood ofTeuni, where it opens with the land of al-IJahi 
(Ilalan) into another confident hie plain corresponding in its pi'iic- 
raj features with the northern part, and stretching from McdiM 
(Medmah) and T&if (Xiif} along the chain of Cabal al ’Arid 
(.Jrtbaj at ’Aridh), w hich i# the southern limit of Need, to the Per¬ 
sian Gulpli. The first of these tracts, though regarded as a plain, 

I (bint, would lie more properly considered as an extensive vallev 
gradually diminishing in width between the boundaries mentioned 
above, and descending towards al-Hald (Hiilnh), whence the alone 
is imperceptibly continued to the Persian Gulpln Taken in the 
aggregate, N'ejd presents an undulating and rocky surface, inter¬ 
sected. on the west, by olfrlmnis of the hilly ranges wliich run out 
from the western chains, and, in other places, varied bv the occur¬ 
rence of broken groups, and of isolated bilk and peaks' apparently 
unconnected with cedi oilier. The plains among these talk are of 
greater or less expanse; mid consist sometimes of soft nufma.l 
eand, producing a scanty desert vegetation, and, sometimes, of a 
hard and barren soil, totally destitute of verdure and life. Ju the 
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western parte sandstone exclusively predominates; blocks of lime¬ 
stone are occasionally seen in the uufood (nufiidh) eiikI adjacent 
lands; but granite, as far as 1 could ascertain, is never met with* 
except in the Tay (TaiJ mountains. On account of its rocky 
soil, Nejd has scarcely any water, and may be characterised as 
one of the most sterile and desolate parts of Arabia. In the year 
1845 I crowed this country' frnni near al-Tafile (TafUeh; to 
Widi Siriidn (Wrtdf Sirhiin)* on a f:nt camel, in 32 hours (200 
toiled ?)* and on that line 1 estimated the distance from the Syrian 
pi3prim road above D&r sl-Humra by Teinm, to the nearest 
nufooil tract hi NegtL, at about 21 hours journey only* 

The population of Teirna may be estimated at one hundred 
families, all of the tribe of Shaminar. They are of two clans, the 
one called *Aly ( t Ali ), the other I (snide ( ILmideli), The Beni 
Sham mar differ considerably ill the characteristics of race from 
the ’Eneisd ( t Auczcli) tribe* of the surrounding desert. In the 
features of the T Enu^ (' Anezeh), a Syrian, and occasionally a jmr- 
fectly Jewish cast is plainly perceptible ; in those of the Sham mar 
an expression predominated which reminds us of their being kin¬ 
dred to the Arabs of Yamam This comm unity of race, 1 fancied, 
I could always trace in the tribes descended from the Kubtaniye, 
u I though, certainly, more or less distinctly, according to the time 
which may have elapsed since tlie respective tribes migrated from 
their original abodes ; and under indications of greater or less 
purity of descent according to their subsequent intermixture with 
tlte inbabi Lints w hom they found ill the lands in which they settled* 
Tlic Beni Sham mar being, according to their own tradition, one 
of the tribes who emigrated latest from Southern Arabia, retain 
the Yam any features of their ancestors in a greater degree, ]>cr^ 
haps, than any other tribe from that country ; and so remarkable 
is the peculiar cast of their countenance, that it can hardly fail to 
strike any one w'ho aces them, at least after hitring recently been 
among the T Bne 2 e Bedouins, 

The Beni tilmminar are under the authority of I bn al-Rmhld, 
the chief yheikh of all the Shammar in Need* In their govern¬ 
ment, like other Walihabiye, they follow the Islam jurisprudence^ 
more than the traditional law of the desert In causes of import¬ 
ance, the parties .are summoned to Hail (Had), to appear before 
I bn al- Kascbiij (lbeu-1-Rashid), w ho, after eons lilting his Kidi T 
gives his decision according to the doctrines of the orthodox sect 
of Ahmad al-Harbaly p to w hidl the Wahl rnhiye liave adhered from 
the beginning of their reformatory careen Some modem authors 
3 in re alleged that the Wahl^pbiyd adopt tkeHanafy creed; others, 

* TJu! ■ Rnfi£ art Itir of A till, iFie- pnti [pf Hilt, (3 ip stn of NffULT. tlip 

*tiss of Mi'll. til t f.Jh tti nfftii: (kMltrlLv ef (ilfill.—P uCl Bp^-i ftp- 

t Si# Appendix, p- 3-1 !L 
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that they have established a creed of their own and constitute a 
distinct sect- Both assertions lire r^uallv unfounded.* The Wab- 
Jmhij-e «rc merely reformat, and follow the rite of al-HaabeJy. 

Tolma stands on a mass of crystalline limestone, very slightly 
raised alwve the surrounding level. Patches of sand, which have 
encroached upon the rwk, are the only spots which can be culti¬ 
vated. Die inhabitants, however, iiavc considerable date plnnta- 
tions whieh yield a great variety of the fruit, of which one kind, 
* 5 ™™ “ l : - u ™; 1 ('‘ill wall), the sweet, is esteemed the best flavoured in 
ail Arabia. Grain is also cultivated, especially oats of a remarkably 
g!Kni quality, but the produce is never sufficient for (lie wants of 
Itie inhabitants. IT* greater portion of the gardens an? watered 
fmm a copious well, called blr aWutddag (bir-al-haddiij), in the 
middJe of the village; but more distant plantations arc irrigated 
Iron I well# near them. The hydraulic contrivance, by which water 
jbi nusvil lor distribution through channel* among the nhutations, 
is the same as is used I brought, nt Mesopotamia as well as in Xegd 
viz. a bucket of camel-skin hung to the end of a long lever 
moving upon an upright pole fixed in the ground,t 'Du- revolving 
sal$ue,t « water-wheel of Egy pt, stum occasionally in tile towns on 
lie coast, ,3 never found here. This, os well as' the style of the 
houses, and the cultivation of the gardens, and many other fecu- 
l tan ties, reminded me that I had now entered Need (NeidV In 
the villages on the coast the influence of Egyptian customs is very 
iiiamfcst; in those along tEio Shenm chain, and in the interior of 

“S’’*! Syrian usages predominate, 

leuna shows the first indications of a different sort of civilization 
brought « s ,t appm-s to me, from Mesopotamia into the adjacent 
part of Arabia, and gradually adopted throughout Kegel (Kejd). 

_ distance from feuna to 'Elali (’Elah)! is estimated at 


i-taSt,?.” it,“5 2S.SVr.'ur i Ji’ ,i Tlt aft-W <*<• """J 

-)«. •> ,i« MtSt .i„ ^fSiSbJ 5SS,»37t,TStlir r ¥< r r* 

}.utl5 the lew do^ti thy it iTrttil He hlckt-l dniccihdj j h *it*rvurh 
hnrkvt, wM. full, mikin I0 ( ] IS britili nf iw.n ihc *r a > U.« 

treaph from which tbr wnlvr it mdveted by i channel to 

.'STSS’Ib"*”' * fc .fibtsssigs; 

( *s@s^sss^rat«ft2i 
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2 da vs anil a half in a south-westerly direction. There is no 
water along Ibe nrod, except, after min, in pools and cisterns. The 
inhabitants of ’Elu]i + I wa.s told, are alxmt 300 tVmiLLlets, including 
a great many Miitawallidiu; they chiefly occupy themselves in a 
2 mall trade which they carry on with the Bcdooins of the adjacent 
desert mid with the towns of Yimbu\ Wegh, and Media ^ 

The only Arabian author by whom I have found "El&h men¬ 
tioned* is Ahmed al-DiniAshty, who* in his Akhbiir al-Duwal, 
states it to be ** a village on the Syrian pilgrim road, at a dis¬ 
tance of 5 days 1 journey from AF Med in a* mid situated in a valley 
possessing date plantations and a spring of running water.' It is 
iiowcTor, out of the pilgrim's mad, about 6 hours to the S*W. of 
Higr (Hijr) the fourth station from Tdbwk (TebuL). The dJa- 
tapee from Tfcitnu (Tcioia) to Tebook (.Tebuk) is reckoned at 
-1 days* easy journey; half way there is a reservoir called T'klil 
('Uklah}* where water seldom fails to bo found* From Tuima to 
Ab-fiawf is Tj days in a north-north-easterly direction ; mid to 
Kheibar, 3 long days' journey. 

The notice* 1 * I have been fortunate enough to find in Arabic 
w r urk^ r of Tetniih are few and meagre, and all am mint to the same 
thin", viz., that “Tdmn is a town in the Syrian (sic!) desert 
IjeSonging to the tribe of Tay, more fruitful in date-trees, and * 
in a more prosperous slate than 1 ebook ; and that the castle of 
Ablate, attributed to Sam*ool (Sam'iil k the sou of Adiy/i 
(Wdiyah), stood hero.** There art? no remains extant of this 
castle; nor docs evgn its name live in the memory of the present 
inhabitants. A small ruined building, constructed of liewit stone 
and half buried in sand and rubbish* appeared to me to be too 
inconsiderable to admit of its being identified with the celebrated 
old castle. 

Tito Budonins dwelling in the neighbourhood of Totma nro 
principally of the ’Enoze (*Anmh) tribe. The most powerful 
clans of them here are the Fukara, the Wnld T Aly f All)* the 
Wuld Suiuinuui, nod the Rishr* The Fukrira occupy the country 
between Higr (Hijr), Tbhook (Tebuk)* Khailmr, and Tduiii: 
their chief subdivision is the Beni Wahab. The W ultl 'Aly 
fAli) and the Wuld Soloimau generally live m the southerp parts 
of the Nufowl (Nufudh), to the E* of Teiiiifi. ^ And the Blshr f of 
whom the I coiling sub-division is called f Awfigy ( f A waji), are spread 
from these parts of the Nufoodt which is aero succeeded by a 
gravelly soil;, us far eastward as A I-Kasim* The Beni Sham mar 
usually prefer the eastern parti- of ihc Nufood, and the tracts near 
to Trek, whither during tin* last century they have been emigrat¬ 
ing, clan after clan, and family after family. As, however, all 
these dans live In friendly intercourse, frequently encamping iu 
tlie same place and mixing together, it is difficult to determine 
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tlift bannilaries of Elixir territories Towards (lie close of spring 
when water and pasture are sconce in theNufaod (Nnfuilh), every 
^ribe draws nearer to its own town or village* and In the time of 
tbe date-barvesit they generally pitch their tents close to the walls 
of tlieir respective towns, 

■ 10 -ib. On the 26th of April l left Teimfi with an ? Aw4gy Redooln of 

Apr, tfl* the Bifibr thin, who, having travelled from Hail (l Uil) to Egypt 
as a guide to a party of men sent in charge of twenty hordes tor 
Abbas Podia, was now* reluming to his home. At the distance 
of lb* of Fcln i a we pissed the solitary peak of Ghtinclm, and 
leaving it on our right hand entered on an open tract called 
Sana my d (Smuttily Ghji After travelling without anv halt for 
hours over this tract T and a contimiation of it called al-Khawla 
(Xliaiilah). we came to an encampment of the Fnkarfi Bcdooins, 
consisting of more than 2 (M) tents pitched at the foot of a Military 
aam[atone hill iiniued Gnlinl Bird.* As far as the darkness would 
ill low sub to observe a for the greater part of this journey was made 
in the night, our way parsed over an unbroken plain hounded on 
the N.K by Nil food ranges, and extending to the S.W* without 
visible limit-. The Nufood w as, as well as I could guess, hIhsuI 
5 hours from our rtHitc, and had the appearance of the declivity 
of a sandstone range of bills rising above the western low land, 
ami running from N, to S, 

Apr. 27 ^ We spent the whole of the following day in the tents of the 
Fnkara Bcdomns. In the evening we were joined by a party of 
men frnm Egypt, where they had been sent at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding year by Ibn Sa’ood with horses for 'Abbas Pasha ; they were 
now on their return to Bund (Riyad), die residence of their cluef t 
and had with them a slave sent by the Pasha to make further 
purchases of Negdi horses. 

Apr ss. On the 28th we all joined company, and started From the tents 
escorted by one of the Fuknra sheikhs and a party of Bedooins, 
Our road continued through the hind of Kltawhi (Kh&ulah) in an 
E,iS.E r direction, over plains of soft sand intersected by low hills 
and outlying masses of sandstone- The general aspect resembled 
that of Al-Hiaina, but a gradually increasing undulation of sur¬ 
face marks the transition to the Xu food. We were travelling 
tins day only for 7 h. and 20 ni. 

Apr, ssa On the 2LUli, after proceeding for 1 h., we reached a pool of 
water, called Mugheird (Magfaeinth), and in 11, more came to 
the southern declivity of the Nufood land. Our road was now a 
constant succession of ups and downs over undolotions of soft and 
lw»ge sand. *2| h. farther on, we rentliF.il an isolated sandstone- 
hill called ’Irnan (Inum), which contains a reservoir of water 
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named 'Eiiz. After travelling for Gh + more we made a huh for 
the night 

On the 30th our course for 1 II* * * § S.S,E. along the aide of 
another tleiachcd ^ailil atone dilll called MkuuL Beyond it com- J i>T ' 
moneys, a comparatively level low hud, gently sloping hi to the 
extensive valley of Wurik f Wank) or GhjiwtA (Gliautah) f * the 
generic name for this kind of land. We travel led along this 
valley w ith a course due E* for 14 [ h. 

On the IA of May we came in sight csf the two celebrated Mo J l - 
granite ranges of Tuyt Aga (Aid) and Selma (Selma), the most 
remarkable in this part of A raid a. Our course lay towards the 
farmer n ami, after a inarch of 9 h. and 40 m, ve reached the town 
of Mawkak (Mnukak) at its font We had gradually parsed 
from the soft and loose- land to the bcforeHiientinned hard gravelly 
soil peculiar to the land of Gabal (Jebel) Shumumr and the 
southern parte of Negd (Nejd). 

On the 2nd our way lay in a valley running E,S T E*+ and pass- Stay 2 . 
ing through the entire breadth of the chain of Agu (Aja)* \\ e 
travelled tlirongh tins valley in Ob, 20 nL 7 and then entered the 
plain, which, tinder the general name of al-BatiuJ (al-Batm), 
extends between the two moufitauis of Tay, and, properly speak* 
ing h ‘constitutes the land of Gabal Shammar. We rested berg 
for the night* near Kafar (Kafir), the largest town in the land* 
and one of the chief abodes of the remaining descendants of the 
ancient Beni Tutiifm fTcmfm)4 

On the 3rd, after a journey of 3 h> in an easterly direction* we Wiy 3, 
reached 11 till* the residence of the chief sheikh gf the Beni Sham* 
mar, and a sort of metropolis of their country. 


* That K a deep, Tell'VStered valley, rccCmop; streams from all tbe flteToftiiig 
hill#, Such receptndcii originally pcrtm|rt bl^L-s. are peculiarly fertile EUiii de- 
I i gaicf.Ll Lil hot coon l riot : hem the celebrity of the Ghaii tali flf Dam asciis. —IE. 

t Thu second &Edily of [he ehlliirtfri pf Kahlua anr the tribe of Tay, At (he 
dispersion from YPfrnh. ctod by thu in nndasion of 'A rani;, Taj (the father of 
the trite} went untu Uie fri^b pirn af jjfr ffl gl* [bl Ncgdi nl Uspwal. in the turnin' 
tains A^ikh and Selltjfct imd they are known i9 the two mountain* of Tfly even to 
this *h}\ And as to Tnif, be is 'Udad, the son ®t Zeid, the son cl Kalilln (be soli 
at SaM, the Km of Yttlfitub, ibe Iwi of Wnb, the sou of Abco-I-Fcdi* 

Ad cal, Poe. %ot, pp. 47fi-to3w—A, 

J liUriu, diptun. of Ua|n h and meaning like it a te-lty, u* iii She pirtejit iniCWiee, 
the land which fotm* n belly between the two EHgttv— A . l . . 

§ Th* Bent arc for Uw snifter part EnisfcandTnen in Negd ; tbrirtmiicjpnl 

plum of abode is al Hawtj, a village five day* Jo^mey Davyd, southerly, ]□ 
the direciidL i»f Widl Dowiudr, and the birth-pic* of Ahda-1 W«fcMb h the found rt 
of the WahhabiyC. Another colony of the T-ernlci inhabit the town of K^flr (men* 
tintd in the teJtl), and atv iho deseejtdnn(4 of fiunSlki 'ho Hed from Hi^ta to 
escape file coQscqnfttc^Pi of the blood revviiee. A Third cnlony are tnsoimdsiioii in 
the Village between H*|y oqd Mttbiid K Aly- Tb* final Terni* Wted Tor 
their lofty Masnre, broad heads, and thick beards- chamctemtieB winch distin* 
publi them frenn other UcdotlibiL Ateln ]-tV*hhab is of this Teinlm clan* called 
aJ-VVabh&^.— + lirtrekhardl; XoE^ oa the BedwinV vnLls p flT^A^ 
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Uur course in going from TuimA hi Hail hart been very cir¬ 
cuitous in consequence of our having taken a direction too much 
to the S* on starting from TeimtL Tbo usual mute to Hail is 
nearly ELS,!^, past the high hill of HulwAn'oii the border of the 
NufootU about 8 b. from TdmA ; ami the distance between the 
two places is commonly estimated at 5 days" journey by a cnrncL 

Reports of disturbances in the territories of Ihn Ka’ood (Sa’udJ, 
coupled with other consideration** made me give up Tor the present 
an intendon I itad formed of visiting the eastern parts of Hegil 
os far as the Persian Gulf, mad I dec-iiled on taking the road to 
Baghdad (Baghdad), 

The comniu ideation between Gnlinl Sham mar and 'Irak is by twn 
different routes ; the morn direct has a N,RE. by N, courses and 
though ill-supplied with water, and more fatiguing, is generally 
preferred, as being more secure* by email parties and the peace¬ 
able kurawans who resort to 'Irak fur purchasing com and rice* 
The other road at first has a more easterly direction, but is after¬ 
wards nearly parallel with the former. ' It is. wdl supplied with 
water at almost every station, and t in consequence, much fre¬ 
quented by Bedouins, which makes it Jess safe* and it is seldom 
followed except In large karawans mid strung parties proceeding 
on warlike expeditions. * 

The Mesopotamian pilgrims of rlio Koott fKufufa) karawfin 
take this mail in tlieir journey from Masliad 'Aly to Mckka 
(Met kith), and its length, at tludr rate of travelling /is estimated 
at U days. Tha welts on both roads, as well as all ancient vil¬ 
lages and buildings in this land, are ascribed by the 'Arabs to 
Suleiman ibn Dawood (Salomon the son of David), who is sun- 
l»oscd to have built them, with the aid of the Gan (Genii), placed 
by the Almighty, according to Mhhamiuedaii belief, under bis 
power, la more modem times, the Lady Znbeide, the celebrated 
consort of Haroon ah Raslml, is said to have rebuilt the wells on 
the Knott (Ktlfah) karuwun road, and also to Lave erected kura- 
wansorais, but of the latter no vestiges are now to Ins seen. 

As the party with which I was to travel consisted only of five 
Bed coins, proceeding to Mashhad ’Aly (’Alf) in order 'to pur 
chase rice, of which their tribe was much in want, we decided on 
taking the more secure, but more difficult route, and started on 
the "tli of June from the small village of al-Gadhamiyd (Jadlul- 
miyeli), distant about 6h. N-N-L. of Hall (Hail), Our course, 
for 5ih, p was K.N.E., over a plain of nufood, called Dakky! 
This plain is bordered on the N.£. by Gaba] Kcisy (Jt-bel Ke; & ^’ 
a low sandstone ridge stretching from»N.W. to S E. On our left, 
or to tin? W., was the terminating part of the granitic chain of 
Aga. (iji), which here ends in irregular descents, at some hours 
distance W, of Gabal Keisy; and almost in the horizon, belli ml 
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ii3 we saw the high single peak of al-Gidldiye (JidadSyeti)* 
Beyond the Keisy ndge begins the plain of al-Khatta (Khaftah), 
situated* a^ the Bedouins say, Ijctween two ms luod lands. We 
eroded al-RhaOri (Kluittali), in a X*I1 direction, in 7 h., during 
u litcli we jnissiid T ncar!y in the Centro of the plain* a very deep 
well, called Bfr Tavim (Bit Tayyem). In summer this hind h 
inhabited by the Suktbri, the most despised dan of the Hctelm* 

On the 8th we again crossed a tract of iitifuod, but much less 
undulating than usual After passing through it for 91 h. we 
came to a well called ah Aiwa (Atwa)* about 50 fathoms deep, as 
my companions said, built of hewn stone, of good* and evidently 
very ancient, worhniaiiahip. Having continued our way for 4h. 
more, we stopped to rest for the night. In the course t>f ten-days 
journey we passed some hillocks which fip|ieared to be mere mounds 
of loose sand, known by the general mime of Ta'oos (Tn'm) * 

On the 9lh we passed by low ranges of sandstone hills called 
Keila (Seilah), the first, with the exception of the mounds of sand 
of yesterday* wc bad seen since leaving Gabel Keisy. At the 
distance ot Sh* froi li Gabal Seild we reached the Innindary of the 
imfotwl and gradually descended to a tract of firmer rand; and, 
I h. further on, entered the land of a l-l I ama tive* where we found a 
little 1 water in cavities in the limestone rock- On our left, or to 
die W ? we had now the land of al-HayfinJye (Ilayaniyeb}, where 
ivater is nEso founds my companions told me, in" similar ncqv 
taelcA; and on the right, at a distance of one day’s journey, due 
is tile Land of Leind (Leinali)* through which the Kuofa*pil- 
grinis [KiFs. It is much frequented a* a place of encampment by 
the surrounding Bedodns, as water is found abundantly in wells? 
at a filial] depth from the surface. After a march of 3th. more* 
we stopped for the night. 

On the lOth, 3 b, and 20 in. brought us to a ridge of sand called 
al-Dulidud (Djihanah), which is considered as the parent stock and 
ms constituting the N<E. boundary of the nufood This ridge 
extends from near ul-Gawf* from which town we were distant 
nearly 4 days eastward,? without interruption* as far as * A mood 
al-KJieimaJ ( Amudu-t-Kiiaimah), on the shore of the Persian Gulf. 
Die other ridges and spurs of the nufood all gradually diminish 
in height us they descend towards that sea, and are more or less 
broken by intermediate tracts of a different soil, and terminate 
before they reach the shore. On the other side of nl-Dahlnij 


* TyOCM—pc-acock,—1L 

f The*- we-Ha are even mFEitbuud bf the aul her c f the Kuhwi [Kuitpi] u 
having been nwdt by \h n Dawiml.—IV. 

I Swt hat ftf. about SlK. by S.7—A. 

| Or Cape Tent, nctl Innwn by tbs diktat oftttt Javatliimab 

pirates stationed I he re in 

VOt* XK. - 7, 
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towards the Persian Gulf., however, tracts of the soft nufoot? sm*! 
occasionally occur; but have no longer the peculiar character of 
#, thc higher Levels which occupy the centre of the northern desert 
lying between Syria ami Mesopotamia., 

We crossed al Duhana* in half ail hour to the km! of al-Hugurtf 
(Hnjarn.li), extending from d-Xkhfind to ‘Irak. This b T as its 
name implies, a hard stony tract; its surface presents an unvarying 
saccv^mu of broad ridges. Like waves, alternating with gravelly 
plainer without a tingle lull or other prominent object above the 
undulating level to relieve to the eye the dreary monotony of the 
desert-sea, or serve its a land-mart to tire traveller mi his way. 
Our general course from Gahal Shammnr had been nearly N r E, f 
but from this place “we took the pole star between our eye-brows, 1 " 
1st usa the Bedouin phrase* and struck a course due N" After a 
journey of 7+ h. we halted for the night. 

On the 11th we reached, after travelling 94b., yome wells, allied 
Hasril, about 20 fat bo jus deep. They were all lined with hewn 
stone, similarly to that of ui-Atwiu We proceeded for 1 k 40 in. 
more, and then lay down for the night. 

On the XStli our journey was continued for 13^ k We passed 
on tins day ration* low ranges, either of limestone or conglo¬ 
merate Sands trine. 

On the 13th, after n march of 241u* we descended into the low 
plain of al-Magamir (Majamir)* Its sandy level wits studded 
over with hummocks of agglutinated sand, rising to the height of 
th§ adjoining land above. 5Jti + more brought us to the dis¬ 
trict uf al-Mushcikik (Mushuikik}, where we expected to find 
water, but as the summer was so far advanced that the cisterns 
were empty, we were obliged to continue our journey through the 
whole day without a drop of water to relieve our thirst. "After 
travelling on for 7 k 20 rm wc stopped for the night. 

Lfti the 14lh, at the end of 5 h+* we reached tile cisterns of Sarnlt 
(Kamit), filled our water-skins, and continued our journey for b; 
before we rested for the night, , 

On the 15th we reached the northern limit of the laud of 


pri-Hut 


* IXlLjjA n&u&th nttonJEug to Hi* whur of 4 Al-K huto 3 

(fniil)s it is also Ole ?im Die i*f H M la ml belangiDg tp Yu>ni T^tnSni in 
lanii may be taken. I thuik, to be llw rid^e or stud l^ru vtwmmJ ' 1 

jnbihiwaw w «r» alter tbdr prowmeatkm. dak^a, in the 

Ihvy doth* word haiku, in eerlaiu phrase tn ihe 4gaUe*lm> of <«d, hu( which 
praper); mom a place with a praveily nody ^surface aofoowhat iW,^ «, thnl 

walL-r from lugber giriiListi oe^ionaUy ctil!*cCs u[^n it - I cnniioL 
owmb«T h.rin f h«l(rd d&IWua gt*n by lhem t§ amine fi, r [he wholl uf thi-’v^t 
j”«* of Nit/iwJ, as it sometimes seems to be, by the Arabian uoembhen aiuFbv 
M. &1M5JH dr Peiwral. The jtercral and ahnrat only name in £ tte^raeoC 
day IbrUdi extensive Tract, is No Sod, which word ij also nsed fir rvm ^ f .iTTb i 
KlL-a ufttBt.fr, mtuly soil in general; althmich, I moil allow thit 'l have fonrS ™ 
autlLwity in the aW Hien&Utt lor this kit _ W f ^ ^ 
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al-Hagim (Hajarah), and entered an open valley, where we found 
some venture in ihc sunnl 1 acacias, called in Arabic Sidr* Wc 
crossed this valley in 4\h t and ernne to the plain of Gullit 
al-"Irah (Jnfratu al-’Irak), near the small village of Kasr aMlu- 
beimy (Ka^rn-l-Euhainii), whence our course was directed to the 
gilt cupola of the mausoleum of the Imam J Aly (’AW), which was 
visible on the linriznn. In our mad over a crisp sandy soil, we 
crossed the dry bed of the old canal of Sbip<ior (Shrlpiir) wc then 
passed through a defile in the insulated hill of Gabal Sanfim 
(Jebd Sanrim), and after a forced march of 12 h* without stop¬ 
ping during die night, readied Muslim! ? Aly,t the end of our 
journey. 


APPENDIX TO DH. WALLIN'S PA FEU. 

Note,— Swir f p. I* 

Tn ft foot-note to WdlfUd’i uepoout nf Aral jin, ?t p- 51 of wt. 0 of |hts Journal, 
I Has* Snittit is slated to ■■ a little moth," m If the word, in cunseij uq« 

its bring of the dim inn live tixm of |X kiLm^ a ninth, nr + tuofu ppfiijr, n 
WTll had been adopted for tbe name of this Miw% ](is tint rnfflUOStfl upon 
what ntuboritj ft casual an ftpikim is suggestL-d : dot hui reference to the 
'flriBU' laemou* m the * Description dc i’Egypu," And lu I ho clasHonl and some 
Arabian geographers, anti other wrileW, resulted in satisfactory informalim npou 
ihn on pin of the pnseut lowu p or the re&sOD of irs bring Culled SnMs. 

Amid the general (jlwufitv which surrounds the comparative geography of the 
places which have succeeded rtic&i olher ofi roan menial ports Ms lower Lgypt at the 
head of this arm of the lied Ska, all that COD tw tdduc*d wilhio lh«s Compassed a 
note is fts follows. * 

Kklhoak (Ex, in it)* Fatoumofi [Ilfrod., ii* 159\, and llerenpolss (Strabo, Geog., 
lib, p, 7*#, AoJ* are thu earliest traton with which litSfoty n-tfiMainti US; hot 
whether of the sime town, or of di&rmt towLA, unci whether timetM near 
the pnseni head of the gulf or towards the head of the BitUr Lake*, nre f^oes- 
lions that have U.*cu much discuuvd. \m nCrt lettled, by the learned, A tiseful 
indication. with aulhonlLc^ to what has, been written on ihe subject, will by found 
in MtHc-firoth (Gecgr* TrmU Loudon, IS2:i, vol. k p., 50). The Daneon Pertu* 
and Charaudra Sinku of Fliny i Hist Nat.., Sikri. c, SU) »cre n M the terms imply p 
names for bars or anchorages* and are supposed to have been nearthe prwtlSaieilL 
Thtf next names in the stnB &f towns arc the Horaapclis of Ptolemy (lily It. C- 5>— 
If it* real ily t MlUe-Bmn supposes* it be a second town of that name,—Arrinoe 
or Cleopatri* (StT*to, lib. xvh. p. 604, (d. 1707. Flio, ut SUplil, Ac.)^ Cljftfflft 
(PtoL* lib. Iv. c, 5 ); htilEuin (Yi^im4^nivj; K^MkiFSt &e + ); atid ^nweis. 
These last meatboLvd towns, whwc joint airs, axlendj hack through a period of 3^00 
yC'an^ are supposed to have bvcii iiluated very close to «ch other. ArrduOe, built 
by Pcuh'inv Fbiladelphus iu the third cetilury BX, t is raentioned by Ptofomy th* 
geographvf r in the aeooikd CebMity a. d., or upwards of 4^J Vi-are alter jts fannJa* 
134%id then still □ town, and as Tttuated -iu milrK to the X. of -ClyKina (lib. It, e, 5); 
And this l^t place, lfocharE (Fialeg, col r lift, sub t. djinuijsapfHM lo bare sent m 
btslmp to tins Council Of thalved od in 45! jiA Dean Vincent ( L Commerce, &«r 
Of llie Acitiynt,V toI. i. p L 52J i ooi^idert kuEsum to be ftn Arabic corruplion of 
which seems to imply a place hy the seashore; althtmgh EWIintt (at 
supra) hod mgRt-rtcd LhatitoughC EO be writleu Of from uXii*, to 


■ SEtah-Poor— the tm of the kin^,—A. 
f The plucc of 'All's martyrdom,—fa. 

3 ! 2 
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■hot, in nfereme to its ^n]ikn| fK4Uiun its p pari at lira ontnnw of the famed 
canal across the isthmus. The □uilwir of the Knnm&s pad other writer^ however* 
derive dii 1 name of Kialxam to this town and dn- adjrRVHl sea fmnj its Artbic sigui^ 
ficidon, M It* * wallow op*' j mH” M b ' 

tbs wavts Dear 
§jl 3 G 6 ; lien 

Alfor^. p B 3 > _ 

Kiilsiim appears to lambda the place Vh®y thL j dot* on YtMeil were levied 5 hot 
^ ;ikdcii-l-llainawy h in his book ■ Mu'aj^nmu-l-OulLLfcii/ written. m lb* Iwginsdog of 
the tMrtmith ttflKoryj or 530 years later [sab v, Kiikiim), states Hoi * i( was [then) 
m niln. wills a gate,, and that a pinee u^r Pi it. called Suweii, had become the port, 
and Hut it a Iso w as like a mm, and hud not many inhabitants," 

In ibe ^»nid^ nod in the European lexicons,' wsUl the exception of StatitMfciX 
TlierK ftolEtt*, 111 nam ad AlforgaoPm. i* cited, the word Satcli dovt DPI occur, 
Alt that liolius Hjf to ibe above work {pp. In) is, ikt Smvis i ucc^dd 
Kiflsum ns a port to lower Egypt In the autke of Sawd*by M J, M. Le Ffe» 
CPfcJjJ' ^ ^ am ‘ p. i rojisn tufaip^ of which the trftmdaliun li,- 

* The tpwai of ^ifwns tun mcfi^lcil to that of A^lzifn, of which tEte miia niil 
n little to the Etonh, Under the FtoUtniert U boro the uauie of /Irritaw, ur Cfo- 
f snd aodt-T the Ar&hft look that of AW-u'juj h os mav be seen in. Mjdcriiy and 
A^iis | andfinee, tliat «f SuwcLl lift? are IgOnrata of the etymolugy of iho 
word ihHirrix. May not the Arab*, who have given this uam« in the town* 

hare roos'id^d tln= (liittict of Ikiilxdus us an aasig w a word which they prosouueo 
Sv*J*h r and which KurujuMriv have xundurc'l hy Svmxis, Nevertheless various 
Arul-L.in mitbor^ and partiunaJ^rly tb* gt’.jniplier 'Abdu-MCashki al-ltahuy (In 
141 'JJ expressly distiugnlHli Suvr ei.i from K iiLj.iisri. ,# In a foot-note it is uililed h 
chat " Mdkriiy, in speaking of tb? na*is of Ammon* cXpJY**.* himself thus 
11 SnutaryetL is at ihr ptv^-nt day a very mull di^ric^ whirls i* rjlli .3 gvwiih, and 
w_hirh \hi- AraM preLMDoe Sriyeh f' rind tbjt, ncetn-ilLu^ to the lea rued'orirnrnliit 
M. ( h VM >: t B e tie Elnno-irumi/ lom. Li. m .lid), the cM mologv of lhi>- 

pV/it.^ is to be fiCMi^ht for in the Egyptian woni n-../.r r which tipiitie* au IphnbiU^ 
place in El^ (l«Mrt, and which iho Greeks have helk-nixt-il into ajirk 

According to il-Bakny (idem, toicL ib p, 3CSa Snwfip. waa *imunH-J ah]I rl pnr F 
Of the Story K cr rwhy, frtft« the aspect of itw k^iify, D'lb-rSH-M 1 ISihl. 
iii v. Sugsi stakE thr word Id Th h eilher fctons or If hr i* ripht, uod 3 f al-llagar 

inav be UikL-Ei a^a dLhtingui^iiDp apwllalite, the namet afti't alh may 1^- the Fame 
whli that of the towns uf rhiM nnme Lii Khuibtta, Moroqco, Tuni>. ansi other plju-ets 
aad tlh- diinlnntiTc n^in Snwm w«uld then SLgmfy ■“ Ullto Stls-™ ^ephimiiw , ip 
v, iwi. efeelv'uvnl. ii.. ntnKjalts ibc etymology of tlii-. wnrd, as tlk‘ natne r>f dn 
anti mi Snso in K3oLri.si.Lik, with the tirt-ih ward .*■*«* a lily, which h.- £ln|^i to be 
wfMmu nrPhp-gian itL^b^ 5 and Susan, Sbr-isL, and Shiism siguifv p tiL«. m 
l «rir^h r Aratidc, and liehtOw, rapecuvdy. The antloeit city is Li k^ wisp *impo«Hi 
lo lure t>eOn nantLd frotn ike 0 J 1 I Persian wnrd Sbiis, ciIcosjulI (Coh Kintn ir'a 
h G^fr ; Memoir of tile Persian Umpire/ p. 100, et *^Y Ikvond these *agu* 
Kugpeslkans, I haw Ix-cn luioblff to find any th'mg iHuatrative of the origin « r of the 
name of ihe presset town of Suwcis, 


The inbabitaoti! efrtnweis tLave a tradition h that in iIwoilcIv b^k's of Chrietia^iiT 
e site of Snweis was ocenplrd by seine Araba only, who lived by tubing and 
ibggliHg (Descr. de YKg ti t ai. |k l?l ^—A- J b 

NotX—TWfll p T 1.—The Gulph of 5ir*«ii ex tends iu p N.N-E- dbnetkio 

for ™e distance above the EEtwn, There is a wmlderTiLle varui|h-n as to ike actual 
Louts of the gy Ipb on the maps. The latest map, tnd Ouii which shield lie thy 
mmt authentic,, touqely, th^t ciutiodyinc tlie raufis of the urntf of the Red ^ 
executed l^tween ISt&ppd 1035, tortnlnatLi ihe gnlph in a couWt] line at SnwVbi 
itself; Width* suppSein-mtil sheet of the DPTihOTP ha rhoan txhihi ts I he bend of the 
ftuCfkh at about ^CKW yards. Of a nautical mile, to Hie X, 0 f town. The m-rn 
accompanying the rtpwt of the engineer* who examined the IstEitmu iu ffriy w \ti 
* Jew to ihe tv-cStahtislLEiieut of a ea^l, afToP* no eertaiu view of the head oftlm 
guIpL The Precch plan of the port of Hnweu (IX*rriu. d*> l’p> l- \i ; 
pl + ll.)p which h on a Larger and more detailed scale Ehaik Uii 01 ii^ pLari** tbJ 
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™?*T e lipiEl Df extraordinary lidc* at ntwngt 10,000 yards, cr S iLnntical miles, 
™ high tidrt ■* SI nautical m\ t* to He N.M.W. of tin? (own, The 

rin ns ■of K dirt*un sire alrtvut ha | f a mile to tiiL- N, nf Sufri'Lft, mu ike some or westerns 
shore of (he gulph; ns; A a Unto shore these ruling or about a mile tnmlnrard of 
the gulph W fordable at low-water; find at lhat «lale of He tide this touEc 
tafccn F-y ih* Attsbs nnd travelI pm iwi^ in ilic opposite shore. At 
Qthpr um ?9 the TOaic is round Ihc htfld of the guEpEi,, Joining tbe way from Agenid, 
™* at about 4 miles to the NXcfHe town, and then by i\w h^td of the 

pul ph between the ] inc tyf onlhm ry and ex traordinary tides, and tberefbre ^ rc*S 
the flat sands which are occasionally 

A gn-dl geographical rjdcstiaii has been raised fti to whctlnr the fted Sea did, or 
did rroE F forun-rly, flffw up bey find a tr present 3 i ne cfdnurt&ik] into the dcpHSSJOA 
or htin in known as the biitrr laker, and which ll separated from site northern cx- 
treality of the Sea- bv a bank nhotrt 7 miles wide, risi ng in no plac^ mom t3»an i h 4 
5*J He im*±i Midi tides, and ac&rcely uE all ahovt dm highest lidos. (Sotelo 

d r Ltud'.-s do ri&ihme do StieA Rapport do \ k lugcm cor, 3S47, p. 4g, and Drtcrip. 

H ['- J rig. hi hi. srid S 51 - 344.) Tli Li hji>iti extends imrtfo westerly about S J '2 miles (nmi- 
tln^4l) F wilh a breadth tKi inc fr&m f To fi miles, ami is, in the deetpra! part, at much 
^ ST-'gfi f«t Ena, below thelevel nf hi jjb-water at i?u w\s according to the French 
leveilmgB of 17UH Ik^np, de LTTg. tom, XL p. 326, atolfon M3). or 34-T L foct 
W' by those of l^+T i\i£. 2*27+8 “51 inches= SO'^ metres—Sod ltd d'Eludi* 
dc rihlhmso ile ScK-2. H ftp part de ringfriear, IS4r h pp a 

The affirmative of tills question h ntmbjjiy Enuntniaed by M, du Bols Ay me 
(Iteserip. de I’Egr lom. si. p, 371, and lorn, xvjil- p. 341), who is supported by Jj. 
l.c F; pl- ftpm. %i. p, 316 u., aud pp.SHfi, 323) emd by »’Auville. M. du Ik-is A\ iuc 
his view ujum He oppraranee p^Lrtated hr tbu Liks ■ the COfnddtnCc between 
t£ie levH of ihcir former wao-r line- and Lhat of the lied : and da- pE^'ibAl con- 
atmetieu of the T-« rhinos and particularly of [he harttrf Ix-twceis the likta and \lm 
Ski (tom. x\. p. ^17 J F pi,d Tom. x vLLii. p. 354 61 j! and upon the historic evideuce 
of ihe di - tmo. L of the Fifjd of the Ecd ^ea fmtll the Mcditernuican, md of tho pewi- 
tron of the? towns near It. ns Lubalfd from [he UHkM authors tom. ii r p, 37 j + tom., 
nlli. P- 3^2) \. Ilc even thiiiiks [h^[ the sea may havu entered Ubcse lakes so Ian- as 
the TtHjn of 11 ml ran 11 , and possibly nt Un: C0D4|nest of Egypt in C,iO A r &, under the 
Khalifat of "UlUSr. lieL certainly as late asthe time ofllerodottL*,. 

The negative pf iElc same question in ali its details 1* mnmlaiotd widt pijoal 
f^rci" and more elnliorale argu-cn-nt by M_ LEoziiire f(mu, vi. pp r 25S„ 273,273, ^5^. 
and ^ after hifii, by Malle llrua ft^n^ En^ + TnuL vol, iv. p. 49-h7> fc ud by the 
engineers who es amiBeil the Isthmus in 1347 (Itrmporl, p p, 7S. T^X r Ili«e 

;LUtSi£>ritiefi hold that ttusft- li-ei lm-u no material tW|e III the Isthmus of Snweti 
wLlljin the hiniric ptnpil^ sod tUint nltbotvh the bk & may have been tilled 
with sea water, Hetr now hiring cul oJT frocn tbe jtea ii due Eo a rafales) diitnrb- 
uuco. The icvelliDgfl. if eorreer, rfiWled by He liliRineiers of 3 647 i prove [he 
nntthern barrier of ihe lak^ P^n r Miikfar, 1o bo a!wn,st 5 feet higher than the 
operations efllfly modi- them ■ Rapport, p. 2fl), aud. consequeldly, as touch above 
mean high WAternt Suweis, so tluit the nortlictu would K- at lea>t as siffleknc as 
tJir southern terrier, which, as has mentioned, is not more ibao feel nteve 
«rlma^ high tides • ELappc^rr, u. 48, nod Di^cnp. de TEg. tom. xviit. p. 344), fer 
plVyonliog the ilew of tbe m beyond it A main point ep ike r^gallTe skin of the 
argMUte'ut, IxTon.- the rcMilts of I MI were koown, was, Hat if tin.- M Sea had ever 
Eith^d the bitter Fakes, it wmdcE have overtkiwed [he barrier al their northenii end, 
and found in own way lo the Mediterranean - bet tiow, coittequcnt upon thme 
riwrtlis, thi- late engineer* lay ranrfl stress upon tie opinsem tlmt die forpnaEioa of 
lodi the nortFivro aeid sotjElieni barrier ( the la*E, te it reeolleered, sepaiaEing the 
hii^i n of the lak^s fnrai the Ifed Sen) are geological ly siiniln t to, mul CsQiHemponiue- 
nns with the lower h^rtbry formation* vLadi c^JWK tle lAihiiLimauJ tin; Wank?, of 
tint adjoining hills rltapi^rt, p. 47;. 

If sqcb realty bo the caw, Imw coj^e, i[ may W uk^tF, the bllti’r lake* l& acijuire 
ihei r pres* nt ^kiiped bo^n 7 h J1iai they have at some former lime been filled by 1 ho 
m-s. nil who have examined them appear to be OgW^d spun ; aoiX fu riher, ihal at an 
early epoch I hey conhttltm d, in He form nf a l^g narrow LnleE contracted nt Lti 
bear Snwek. rhe head of iht? Enl Now t on tbe laitcr part of this by- 
pothesis, it will nectssarily follow that the formation oflbe UOtUhcCU terrier, which 
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W pivsi’iil CTJtja them ofF from the Bed in cot Utc been Kataequi-nt to i1ul| of the 
iwrat'rti, aEid no*contjiiftiiorajieocii with it; that argument fherv flire falls, Ott the 
former pari of the hmthtiis if the Red Sea once joined the Mditvfno^u), pin! 
fne Jakes were ftfmeu by a Hidden and ^hEiiiiiHiranwiif upLuriagaf ibcir northern 
aed *outbcni Lurrn-rs, Sow \s it I hit no similar trace of n once water coTcred sur- 
* e Is found lo the N\ or rather N.W* of the present northern barrier ? 

TJIicm t»t wiiiidcrnliDQiibof that 1 be question ji not determined; asnd F eon- 
iidt'ring the importance to eucmijr-rce of a way across the lithmes of Sn *■.!*— 
importance srcLrecly KOOnd lo that connected with the Isthmus of Panama.,—and 
,hti! VMiim point! in the historical geography of the Uthnuts dependent nptm ft 
rfght jutt-rUtMiK'Eil of its imeirJat limits, a ^n;at Avrrice wnatd undoubted] y ItO 
Knidi-ml by saw# fahitv irnvrlter ptwrrly qualified*dff^iQili[utftdrtoi thorough 
exuDinriliiOii of the Kend of the tiuSph of ^uwl’ES and iLi #djheen [ in Land basin. 
I E dm not: appear In any of the necounte consul ted in Ebft Course of ihh not*, that 
tltc HlkllH fL-utid along the wndenl water lltio of the IllLlh, awl about Iheir bottom, 
«*yj- L “ vcr Tfl been Compared with ihcart in (bo mljawnl *■*, —A. 

The various in the + J)f«cri^llciD de 1'Hgypie/ Ikurinj- npon live ecm- 

p;i nitve geography £,f the Isthmua of Suei P are, - JXs Antiqtutwi dan* Hathme do 
par M, IX*dlliens ^lii, v - P- 1^3. with tells of Grech and Ulan author* 
cir..iJ, ki, 315 and 3^1 ; * IX* La GeographicComport? ct de FAuden Etftt drt cvtc* 
Me j i Mcr ft mg*/ pi T M. Rorirae, min, vi, p, ■„ + Sur Is CVnusmuikaEKm de la 
5r P t 'Mediur™^c par la Mur Rouge et Tlilhine de Son ye*/ wr 
Mr-J, M, I a- I : V r%-, torn, il_ p, 3? : ui which is mn iole res ting noth- of guwels 
p, |C9 - h tad , oxtracu, with IraosktaoEi*, from v^rhui nntieut acid modem -lurhum 
H.n the Euhjeot of du> canal r &l-., p T 341); 1 ^ur lr* AnrkanoB Liiuitcs Me MfiT 
■““IS'-" I^ r «b Aind, tom. xl p, 371* with Appcudix, tom, i™L mflji. 
nnd map. tom. wfli. r- Tfi. M- du BnisAy oi^ niaintAinii, in onpo^itioo to M Ku/ir-rt" 
tlut the wnlc™ of the Gulf of Surd* citendod Cn the Et.-nd of the SaniHrims basin* 
immediately twjood the present northcni limit of the pdf within the hittoria 

J^nou i“"Ab 

/JiiWL nflr>,_ TIw lil&M C«le r upon wjblcli mil lie wticlo Iv^rot 

MBiim^n Illation prenulitiff lu ihc Tiirkiili empire 5n( L «tl,» Saaiil ,i a te», 
5? I^m f<jurafcJ by Uttr OdcUki upoii the itolutts of (he ri[,* of ,h,- r„ur tmftirt#, 
ilnb't lb« Am, al-Shull-j, anti AhmaJ Bl-llnutiaLv, nh.,, ibiHiuli 
■liffeniiR in w)nw- pumtE reflecting tie DiqJcs of exlemal worship, morality, nnd 

tliu- ftnl nod . . . mltni mUrnoott, ore e.m.pletel y of the ‘3 01* op™^ wilh 

repinl to lt» •Itamu ud till the artielts of Abk. fhli code U cooHdered ax' n 
t'l r"r| W ' Cl “ freli J i ? nl liw f ,* 11 drived from fonr book*, *ii, I, tbs Korikh; * the 
" r f“ nI - '■ ^ iaw or precedent, 3, a odtnttan of fEnticti^n* and 

“k, rtf*"?, tt, r ! P ll V ,r th ‘ r ^ P htt - P*«icS«ty the four 
f ■' L *halSfe# t 3i bd 4^, ihe Kuli eir cnllcciton nf cane men] dreiskmj l>y ibe Itoins^ 
intcTpreti'i:^ in ilia fifs| n^tjs of hrinfiffi,_Ai 


Ltsl of Arrive si athtfn ontl JJwA* tjuotf.it m farnpinq Pnpn 

udi. ■ h^ii bim -AJy £ia nLSmlif* al-Mudhuffiit Urn ttfrSrt** ** 
Mttfuwr Ami trl-Sitiinn al Muihajfar Th^it nl-dtn 'Anr.-*, Uu Skiit 1-1 k ’ 
6m SK JW of Hidfii. tno^n M ^ " 

I he iarrui liucvsMr as NaJ n ti ai-dk vb *M tlie -^rL of \itw.y 
AWbPedi rvigiiLtl fm- three year* « Stilp tn or Priuoe Of Sr^Ffler 

has brother, wlmMa^ dtpohHl iu the ynr 743 of the Hinni ’ C Mn 
gorermiiLnt lie look tbe title of MtilJx Ipitih ((As f w|a ( a:«■„?? < ^ ^“ 

some bislorionl to have turen iHirn in Ihe year r.T'J (1ST* ajjA i^d i fl | 11 J l ? V'* 

■ of two considerable w urts; the To*ie;W-/?a^_!I r,r jl 

fl ; ; f ■ IS a reography disp,^ by I a him necortiM to |L - rI W It^t- 

climaie#, with the lU'imv-s of Smitudi- and toopmdt; the U on S^d™lSt 

Of uaivenwl histurj u> Ins own lime, uid entitled Ai IMIAi,,.,®! w 

^ ,! “ frum tills uLl Vt, ( Z 

txecrplbi iit the end of Pocockoy cd. ihuti, are tnJu-ia, ^ lEu3 
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A^a«riil r! IX p i , t *h 4y r — A / i ms*1 /m 4 you.virf" Jirfo A A mod finrn&mcd 

riL /ii'jwiJtA'Iy, wrote i universal liislury entitled AAAiWr al duiraf—Dc //wftprjir c/ 
the (,'iamfcj of FWtujUii (drridwl into EiTtv-fi ti- sections, with a long preface), whieh 
win finished lu the Jfar ICKJB of (lie SIilt-i {] S99 A.I>,). * 

Alf^tiO^-Tful audit'r known to Eaw|Miia by this name is AfitAffPFjyrif Afji 
AW A ir fji- cal El-lL ed -Firghii^ ; A] fcrgancis 1 fro 01 ti is 1 «ti ri ■: a toi i\a u f 

the province of Fiii^Aii, on the n-.f die Os «He iVi nrhhed about the vi-nr 
1S4 a,II. (SflO A.iv*, 4 ind vpMtft work m iiftiropoiuy, which has btin siren] limns 
printed in Fiurnp? - hut thu iitosi YAhiAblc edition of il is that k Lioliits with 
graphical noli* on. all the places WOtaAaooA by the ft-Utbor, IMbMM at A n uterdpnfi* 
iu small 4(4, in 1 m'-9 • 

JTAi a£ AlAlt * — Tkw were two brother* of (his name, Icrtli antEiorS of great 
learning: ami np(e. The On* quoted hi Dr, Wallin I pr^ninn- In he 
'Afy ikv r/rsi 3/^Art«frweJ t'A* ^jlWh/ Aurjii aZ-SArtA^ known /Aa al* 

Athiral Gazaey, from bis bdUff * nftEiec of ft pltoe called {wtfzirui ihn * l r m fir, on 
die W. hank of the Tajrrls, in Mesopotamia. and ;-;imamcd 'Artt-lnlix^ His gr^ak^t 
work is entitled i. c, “ The Pffftel" or u The UiiifemJ niutory}, 1 ’ 

which, lacirinM with ('he ervailoiL und ejfflidi to the LZ^tlk year of the IliL-rd (1J3I 
A, iky lie was bum on the 4th of Jomudhy al awah of the &5?>lh year of the Higru 
(May ISilh |1«Q a.bl\ Hud died iq die mmth SWLAe* of the yw Ml* f May, laaa 
A.i> r ;. TIlo brothers name was. Aim? Sicddf rtn Muhtfturned al- 

Sktlbany, alsO kno*U tls /fira dkJlTAir of OnUHVt hpt iflmUftHl frfififAu-t-diu. 

Ift& Aydr (i^Aaci r Abt Atld).— Tbv name of this nrrikT is A/uAtfJwwreJ B>im Ahmad 
bin Ayut. He rewired the Minumes of AI-lLiuafv and of Ab-Gcrhosy from hin 
being of the ordiEMloJ?; wvt of AIkkj and ft naUt'c of Crn'i-sh, FHs work is 

entitled u/ jteAur J7 ‘A^dyt al a jar —^ f^nerd in U tej./rr# ijf 

mid mjus Jinblst-d, ucvuidiwg to the author's ova btalemenft, ou Friday 
the 14th nf ibe mOGlh ^ha'ldin of thi- giiiiiui y l-i r cuf dw Ili-t:! (12lh Si'pUrmU r, 

I S1!J jun,). It comprise a hhtorical And jjfogniphicaJ desoriptiou of mrimis eouu- 
tries meJudicjjf a detaikiJ tiodee nf the whole dniwu from more micicuE 

uualt, 

Ai ^lh^™J^—AU-VAmM Akm*d \hn r Abd Alla al &rika*hrmiy at AV*FiV 
died iif k'/l at the llljrra (14 IS A r U,)^ Ilia Wk Hjnoiud hy Lir- WftUb ii tilled 
A'£AiryefBi-/-a«AiA jpy na ^ rqf ft i* /-*i ju W/ 1 - k’ ..d if tilt — The end Learning in ti kttefr. 
htfwc of iht Genealotfiet \J fAr And*, Dr. Wallin, however, (tivn^t die title an 
Jvfhdyftn4~Arabj'if ma*raffli-l-fkvlAiti-i**Arab—* The cr. J tt'Iiai (m ncenMiry in a 
&iiuiririlt;r ijf the Arflh 3Mw- 

Ad«ii«ff.—.3fuA*jm.mrif /An IVFosi Jhn Mrihammtd nhj a f-i'lrttirzalttufa 
liie nnthor of diiB wel Uknown dicliinaanr, cnJIecL Axr*m#r nod HahmA-Muhii-* r /Ie 
t/erffu itfi&a Arutric wwt burn 7i'j a.h- i 1 A r n. n\ KkrzisL, let die 

AOiuhera part of the woTitiOS 0 / ^ft^i t^ed at ^nhLd F formerly the r.ipilnli of the 
r J'eliiiriA of Yainon n In -ft LT >, L -L l i a.u.\ lie wus hy birth a l^nu. l-ut lived 
nicfllly ftl Sflipi'w,, &el Yamfin, and finished his dietirmaFy- which Lf- prmcijially 
fonikil U[»op ftn earlier work, in *isty-ftve tdlMisies, Wtd upon Lhe dictiouary of Al- 
Caonhurr -- at Mekki, 

Kitdh at Ttulilrh /jLhA f/ (tfynfn'o. Tlie author of this work is ^Ursurf [V^j 
^Vi/ifiT q/ SAifu (the PoW). lit consists of eosinojpniphy ftnd ItUlory, ua ii lunch 
Htgnd. _ 

Af~ If* iWrj \»y . — A J&EKht- Ffl f/(i .4 A m: f iF t. F r n 3 / r: A mnmnl al- 3 /c Id 1 » : (' ny O f- AIC '■ 1 V r y, 
*o wllffl fro-nii Meld lift, ;l tu-wn Lu the district of Nishfiioor (Npy^hjh Poor). ::l 
K ljowRiAfta. He dk-d iu lhe year of the LEiji .s ,%E6 1124 A.n, - 

Mrlfnlik al Ahsar fy NttmShik r ii Am^'r—The lliiya Xu J.t an Trmt< rail 
ZhmhrtuMy is die" tide ot si hlitogkll ntnl ^eogruphicul work by . EWFMiAJ.f 
Xlirhafrti-l*Ain idjfeftrcd p'lrJi Po/rffl, w ho Wits l»on! i n the J CM “IH 1 , &«nl lILliI P:l 7 V,\ of 

11# Biifi Then- are also oilier tmoks hy hi pi, 

Afukummrti al Xifhlhi, ■ At-' AhtM- F'Ij hir Muharaunla-l-^haftir f’ldV'.i al-SqXl.i 

Tkc F*>r ^we Mukmmd bio** as S."* ■/' fAr S WrVr. died in !3$i< y.ji. 
ftS72 A.n.) r His hook benj qiHEfd ii entitled AwaaAu-hMaalift Hu 3/ii '/*?{* i s'-f- 
A a iltfd h t k’o at -J fr km d/ ik —X itf hi fur the Ret r d Co a fowlnfa* xj Txm fix ojn t V ■ .4 $ - 
irif fi,. isilhI is mcrvly the fmgiwrphy of Ahn : l-Fedii reduced So alphabetical order, 
W ith A f.-W alkTlltltMiS Jltni vSfc Einft^. 

AhSuu'kuy^—A/ k« &E'fi 'Aid air Kerim itm Ah* tiakr Ufol-wantd 
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ahMuru'uiif. so Called from lib; bemg 5 satire of th>- la»n of Merwo, in KhmLwfcf* 
Bud gLfsci.'iidt’il from the Arab tribe of ±kuna”fi!i. Ho U the author of a Whk of Afa- 
bun p'ju-ilo.j'irti, m entitled Anwt— Rata, which contains all the 

©■nralo.gies that h? could collect itp to 5^2 cf die I Eipra (UCf] A. n.% This book hu 
been an^mftitcd to One hundred volume by jhn A loir ( K Ai al-dtn). A].Sj 4 iiuL r iljij 
was born in ia; K ami died m M2 i.il 

dhfl ikidf .—He w;\* called Abo* EStim *vUjr ilm ffamin ihu Kkufaf* and wrote 
arueng other works 0 history of the courpjMUi of Syria by ike Madina, tank? the 
tilL- nf Serial; also of Kgypt, under that of /-wficiM ii-f-;Tfwv Eis 

works arc much cy teemed by sali^qiiHit writer** 19>r vai bom iq tin- jk-iir |.1I # 
and died* aped seventy-foci r lunar years* Ka^y of hdj^&d, under ihv Kiilffd al- 
SfyuiOM, US the 1 Mb of the fiiwilh Dhud-hu£K^ h in the year 3u7 of the liioni 
(May actb r B’2-1 *,b k ), 

kfWir^//ifqairjfr u AW ^AM A^cf Va epf friw VIiW Ail^ wf ffamfjtpy, a 
cilkeu of suimmcd fn, was ttorti Ell Asia Minor <, Hi Laiiud- 

lLfR>ni) in ih c year .'<74 or 575 of tbo lligro (JlTE-stf} AAk}, nod died in Gli& 
f S’!! Jt+D. 1 His book h — II hut it >*. rji w .'4 i>f fJwtHiTitt— l* 

a gtograph ieal dictionary niphabftLea] ly arranged.—A. 


A P PEN DIX. 

XXII .—Journal of vrw Mxpedition to IZrpiore th*: M'n'or <>/" the Jfn&tfr 
lafaaJ of New fosokmd. % Mr. Tbomai l!m >> i:ft. {Cumin imitated by 
the Colonial Office.) 

[Read llth March, 1S50 l] 

To learnra a fitter know ledge of tlm interior of tho Middle Island, md 
especially of the wrti more 1 ' inmedisHly connWid with it* ow n district,. bn* 
■Iwmji been a subject of much interest to tbo Nelson settlement At fl very 

Kirh period il w-tUI felt that its future importance nnutdr^d ujHrii the amount 
of available hi mt natural ly connc'Ctol with it; timJ Um sucon&g which attccrckd 
tin! tint efforts to FnUrgtt it* ijoundaric?, by which it was put in rTimmu mention 
with ihu TVmnm Valley on one side* and with the Takaku and Massacre Iky 
cm the Other, led to the hti\K that some opening miphl also tw found in the 
rwkj burner which stretches in one great semicircle from t’npo Campbell to 
Cape Farewellj embradnar tho whole of these districts within il, nod tending 
off from the central and hiphe-Ht ]*rtof its range the long mountain ridges 
which divide them From each Other. Immediately behind thi» rocky wall, the 
attend ve gnaj plains of the K. coast were known to cummcnoc, whilst; th& 
wine mountain chain wai believed to eitcnih without interruption!, along the 
W, toa*[ to the wulhcm cairciuitv of the island* Lying among the snowy 
mountains of the central pfrrtinn abore incntlaned, about jO mile* S.E. from 
Nelson, the RoluiEl, nr Little Ijfike* di^cUaracd its waters to thn westwardf 
and from ther niountainj above 3L'^n, H«pby smd Chriatio had Cw.Acd down 
tlpwn (he jiUms of Port Cooper. A larger lake, the RotUtDa, was retorted to 
estisl not fur from [tie llutihii by two of live almost eiduct tribe of ihe Ikn- 
z\len\ t ihe former pewaCeSttfs of thffl wantry ; and witiioneoftheio fur marguide^ 
Mefflfi. Yox r lleapliy. and myself, viiitcd it in fhc beginning til' 1^46, The 
waters of the lidunu Lake, Sowing to the RW„ were found to form a Con¬ 
siderable river, the Knwaciri, or Hu Her, even a! their outlet; and being soon 
joined by the river of the Rndaiti, Book a emat sweep to tbo sonth* Listed 
therefore or following the course of (be river, WO pushed across the monut&Liu 1 
tu the westward, and after crossing (woralleys, fhe Tinumea and Tutaki,, camo 
again upontha Bulkr, about 20 niiEes fmnj the [ake p where it runs fornbout 6 
miles ihrough a valley called MatnkEiuki, Lien?, 1 welled by the additiim of 
the riven Tiraumea and Tuiaki, and also by the junction uf a considerablo 
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in ream, the Mstiri, which enters it from s large valley to the nor t lizard, nearly 
JW’J'S® * ulafci, the Ruller become* 4 river of print size, varying jti 
bread Ih from OiiMiurler to one-third of a mile, ami again enters the mountain 
gorges, t rom tills [mini »c retraced our steps to Nelson, ■» 

’ A J. 09 "«*• after our retnnt I again started w ith Mr lleaidiy to explore 
V 1 , 00a,t - lh *‘ w« Cnwed the raoutb of the Kawstiri, which 

discharge* itself into the tea about 0 miles X. of Cape Fool wind, or the Hack 
Reef, and made our way newly 60 miles fijnher to the southward, to the 
nnti v o Bt£tlL’mcn! h Arflhura. 

On returning to Nelson it was proponed to me to undertake another eioedi- 
irnn, eotnmenctng from the furthest .mint v,e had reached*, anr excursion with 
Mr. tax, and tnu-mg down die llulicr la its mouth ; afterwards exploring [ha 
country suit further $ , and ascertaining the prietlcmhiliir of crossing (ho 
Island in the direction ofOt^o or Alum., I engaged Ktehu. ul y prvsious 
travelling coni | ian tun, and u friend of his, Ejdkowaie, who were to revive their 
uml -u (*Lch &]i fiur relurn, I found i3s.it Uwiv had wivp* wh a insisted 

as thelli'alw!’*° 11,ai1 *“ incur lhc e *P“» of providing an 

1A o ttirted oni Dumber Snl t \ S-lft.—Mr. Emmon drove mu un \c Mr 
Duppa^ whore [ slept, 1 

^ alked. dqwn ta 3lr, Kerr’s farm and saw my native*, *. Iio wetis 
11,14 lhB y wniJ W EfcDt Until thoilCXt duv, SfopUt K*irr\ 

After .Rome Srmdde in parkirig otir lofldj M CilnrlcJ for Mr M'lWi 

farm-, w hr re Rt stayed over ^unikv. 

Jfth, -Self and natives attended bi'inc service, and heard Mr. Run. 

‘ "J‘, being fc*a»y, I cmjdoycd a man to help me over the Mt.tueka 

nmflfUf but hulled ut the WuitL 

8th.—Walked to Fraser’s station in the Itoiuek* valley, am i discharged tho 

" h0 ^ fp “'” iaao > *“■* his ni “ ,c 10 ™«- 

i ™ j™ ra( yi w]th Fjr “* mala vssistlnp fo wry our 

AV ulkeri vhwA (J mile* upthfl Motujriko. * X 

ttMWW thet at 2 Erriln up tta river, jmt Use jtmrtkmcf ibe Mam nod 

like unrl of too surveyed country 1 

Sunday, 13th.—-jn order lo allow Friser in return m walked on p cmifmrr 
u, my intenti cm i of kttpmg Sunday We nacbwj the grass or die Rotuiit the 
muj* liuvmc cumud her load of J 50 Il». pdfcnlfy r 

Snn^ftkh^rAT 5 ™ ™ iUWk ‘ ,t “ th ™ t0 ^ - 

! fltli —Divided among* ua w muh-’i l«id, ami craved the river Ratuiti 
Slept ill our old house an the Fukawini, or Howard, Si Mliall tril)«lar\' -treirn’ 

where wsto mn™*, cl a hag af shot left. . last excursion. “ " ' 

f . i, ■ n #lke«(|p lhc Pukawmi, hut soon sloped, and built uhtuue Wo- 

frightened hv a shower of rain and « dull dflV. 

nltlr, ‘ f,r Id” With dysentery, and with difliculty 
reached our old sleeping qimrlci* in tim bruh J 

■ “‘H™ 1 * [ !] c J"»/l die h«d Of the Howard, and reached the Ilot.n™, 
aboiu ft mile from ns Outlet. Brake and wila and WeagC puddled down to 
the r.y W in our former canoe. Windy and rlou.lv all day. ° 

oc.i wi[h wmd wl-'^hing. Own ftt night 

tali, ta a"»*f,Kfc.'" il ' ita on I. 

«SEr« 'v *• ij “ 
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84tb.—Peddled up nearly tu Hie head of the like 
„ ~r, D . A >‘ wi " d » Explored the hid Of the like, and found it entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a chain ot snow-capped mountain*, widi a goad dud uVruaui 
JfcwWfr into it from tile xmilhmnf. There ii certainly no JkendMa paw fi TO m 
the Uolurua towards jbe E there bring no break in the hill*, or rather ran*- 

SKS“‘» Ssr *■» 

Ihcie »a lm>h-wibrrmui»] atwtlEiding in the ILitutra, called the kaielp.u 
which, boded wiib the roots of Hie runpo, or bulrush, make* a iiaktablo diah 
and was Hie favourne meal ofthu celebrated unn Bnnnanha. ’ 

t Jj/jJ ° W“! “ *** lnJtk “'If 1 * <■“! liWU the Motupiko to 

the Ilutoiti \ ulJcy; the! bush is olien and clear, and the descent easy : distance 

fam < ??P£ |1 ? 0 ™ rinmiti is too cold and cjwn tor a slice,). 
mn, and tiic mucit mfvnor tu iliu CTiimo. 

min. , i l0 ii? l,, i!* i ’ Val,C3l i. U called by the native* 

jumiita, which I* much valued by them. From Sts leaves they extract, hr 
htat, a spectra id gum, winch gives out a very pl«#ant and kiting scent. Oi£ 
« d, ni meets an M native that W not a bunch of filhtm, in a bit <,f eld 
blanks, Stinted with tbu pum t and tin! about hi* neck 
25ll,^lleanlare|«m. like that oragmljup,.^ sunset last evening; 

* iwqwnlljr burred m iliu arquH, On om furfcbur down thi 

nver, the tty orta wef* to rt^flOlT *nd runtime [hat Eki-hii Aid thiH“ Writ ita 
guiM ut a. — 1 1 1 |i in disirtffln at m>l Kept Chrislmai 

„ ^^Aycended a high hill to the X., when™ I looked down upon the 
Rotuitt, with the especial,on or gutting a Hew to die E.. but found it entirely 
shut out by the hjgb anovy range 1 rould trace the outline or tl.n ■nounmirZ 

3JftS2J5iiS^v dL,tahW 

SSih.—Ikiriing all day, and the hills around covered w ith snow. 
J9ih.^l»llcct«U quality of (cm-root and paddled hack to our former 
Wflcn cm the tippraitc shore, Wind and shotrrcv! 

80lh.—Deying ottr fcra-ranl and otherwise profKrm^ fora mrt 

31^Aftor^piriag our ca™ wvdirtof for thsbwh ly oarVwror rmle 

“of Hl7i a dj ' V ' 5 ^ •"** '^caryfaad. 

January l*l p _]»47.—Proceeded this morning at n pood two, when „nfor- 

loMtiy Luke arid Hdc was suddenly missing. We retraced i.ur steivt hul 

did nut find her bll the evening. She said *he had been simrk bv the Tuitui 

« r w? " iT " W " he n ' M dwD b r ““til *he cm in sight Of the remain* of 
uur jiLF-t SM^hL ^ ijni-. 

2nd, iWhedthc eoi iteika in the Tiraamcn, and wmiicd for the night. 
8nl.—Awoke this morning under ■ heavy shower of rain, which drove M 
lnpn> our quart lira lu *4efc a iheJlcr, tth ich lie tutucnufd to Koike mt oflbc l^rk 
ot cht 1 niiiiiuka. 

^ under oor baric abeltcr, the river too high for rrareeding. 

5th.—ThemCrailli an obstacle 10 our onward prwirrss, I ascended the 
ms-r, whence I could see the Velley Tulalii anti part of liTt iiatukituki. A fine 

^ho hills dividing the Tiratimea from the Tutakl are those to which I be 
native* foimcrly rei<«rail for the purptHU of catching the kiwi and kekano. 

I hew birds are now extinct here, having I ton destroyed bv the wild dose 
formerly belonging to the native#, hut which hove taken to the bash. Number 
or lham ttPC to bo senn hen?. 9 

At this place my two it-malc Unveiling cnniranicmi euarrclfcd and fbueht 

r lin- ir" ? klDf ,n . lho WBtb,l t Bnd * i 1 " 11 niuch diffiiulty in r^on’ 
cuing them, and Jicnsuading llicni to continue their journey. 

htli.—'1 he sun his again made hi* appcBrancc, dUjtfrscd the douds, and, 
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with ihf assistance of u south -wu*ter s given 05 01 fine day, Great fmh in ihc 
rivef. Collecting fern tool. 

IGlh. — Very fine and warm. I again ascended it IilJL 10 the fcoulhwanl, bet 
could Jicfl nnthinir but hilla* or mth ur mauEiUuni* nil muiti H 

llth. — Sim ml this morning lo w^lu Lite river Tirauatci. WtpiflMl the 
Mai p or waterfall* once celebrated as a kak&iw station, Two or more persons 
criming a river will lind it much easier and «tfcr lo hold alfngcilhcr lay one 
long st k't + living both hands, arid fielding II on the palm, ihc elbow downwards* 
the strongest of ihc party up the stream. The pricker yon walk tlie busier, 
taking care to keei] the slop of the leader. It is a curious feeling* particularly " 
10 your feet, which, from cue fbrte of the stream and the ■lippcrtuegs of the 
fitntWp wem scarcely to touch the bottom. Made a good day's march, the 
river being \unn and clear, and A very line day overhead. 

12th — The native* awoke me this morning to announm ihu appreoch of 
ruin, which soon twrgim to Sail heavily* driving U* from our quarlcrs tu wodelhn 
rihur in seaneli of some hole or -Other litocc wherein we could stow umrvflvcs, 
there being no material* r^r hoox-bnddmp: on che spot To improve my coni- 
fnrt I missed my footing und lull into a hole over my la end. We found an 
overhanging nek, and manured So get through the nsghl. 

13th, — Walked to EkebnV first war! in the Mutukiluki volley, on the banks 
oP the Bailor. Tho rocky gorges ibrougls which the Buller runs up in ibis 
point now ee-nm- for about sis miles* uud she pnountains receding, Leave a 
1 alley called MtUuklnikq into which open two otters; the Tuiuki, running 
I oral lei to the Ttniumua, and scjtoraEed from si by a mountain ridge on One 
oldo; and the Matiri tiki the north; each oofiiribating ica river lo swell tho 
wulcra of [Liu Duller, Thu Matiri is it valley of considerable si£u t and, from 
it* Lifts?th and ihreciiuii* t imagine the mountains which form Its Up] 4 T ex¬ 
tremity runs! lie the dividing ridge separating it from the volley of the Taklkl 
opening into Massacre Buy, F ine day, 

13th.—Started thr the ford where Mr. Fui was earned down* which we 
found much deeper than when we formerly trussed it; we all, .however, 
reached, the other side in safety* and pc&tueded so the neat .foil* which vu 
much changed, and caused u* all lo drop OUT louts and look for another. We* 
however, Cuuki find nulie; So Ekebu agreed to go over firsc* and ihen return. 
If possible ; lie did m, partly >w imming* \tan\y wading. IV e then agreed 10 
venture* all five holding our >tiek* taking olf all our dollies, and securing our 
loads high on our shoulders: the river in some idaec* run just month high* 
with a powerful current* We* however, readied tbu other side, having well 
wetted our clothes and loads. 

IGtli. — Walked on Eo my former return station, and repaired a house lhere* 

17th, — Spent in drying our oloihus and kit-. 

ISib, — Finished snaking n kiqmngu, or net, which Is about 50 feet by 4. 
In tho evening look n draught of about tiliy good-sired fish with it. Called the 
upukurore, or fresh-water burring, 

mb.—Collected a quantity of the rooEs of the ti s or cabbage-tree, which 
we placed in a liumu, or nalivo oven, tor die night The natives prepare a 
Very polll&bte dish Ol the ti and lenn-root. They elLraut file sweet particles 
of the former by beating and washing it in a proper quanto v of water T and 
when about Inconsistency of honey they snok. in the liquid some layers nf 
Wcll-beatcli and cooked tVrn-nxit*, which' w hen proj^rly snobiened, b csiun, 
and has a simlbr rvlbb to gingerbre&tU Thi* tviu only be mode w hen siaviisg 
♦two or three days at ■ *Sation, Tho root of the tfli the port used by ihc 
natives. It is generally from M to 4 feet long* mid of a conic shape, with an 
immense number of long fibrousr roots attached to it ; w that the natives* wLhmo 
tools cotiiin ot it fuiiisel stick, and their hands, consider tisey have done n 
glorious day's work if they manage to obtain five ti roots in the day. [| 
requires an immense oven, and to remain twelve hoar* baking. Fine day. 
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^uT [U ! 3 m "™ n f *P^d fiir oven, which Ktndted like e ngtr.bdZiur 
c sl-alil LKlint^Jit. Found the i:i eiccltcnt, hut rather too sw**t fur a diet s hnu- 
eyer. th is and the ctliiLc a flue m^l. 

p allt,—Culfacriflg fern-root. CnElcrliiit: fern-root h very difficult* there 
“5- bnt a vfrv Wl qiEuiit* eatable, end that the oldest. „r 

K lW ° ,Jf0kl ' w wc ljad no « 8 ° l bu < ■ **««• 

Sind*—Ih-yine Dttr fem-roqt, asid oiakitag KEmpi and basket* for [be heller 
CWTyillg mar lewds, Fine thtj. 

23rd^ We I,;ive amght about I SO Mi tbi. week with our net, a 
I' 0 ™ of which we ha»c subed unci dried for our future sabsi^tenee- 
aqm,—Haying tluLi by n halt laid in a store of provisions, we i sacked 

MTFLornmd kit*and owed ih river again in the nunnur I have kfore 
desenbed. got our kit* wet, mined them, ami walked about -1 mile* 

* ° ttn i 11 nnr! ^ rn pf ^e riven From this point the eouainr was quit* 

ncw holh W WJ'M ir and my companions, and I found Ih« river «£... un 

JWtin.'!/ i| life trot character, Innii'r deep and JstiJI, (lowing over and between 
_«Hce erranup rotiui, and through a black ldfcb country. He tore, it abounded 
to r .|t we round none amongst tho granite racks, or anything else lit to 
Xr bSta. b,rth fQPMt; neither wort tliera any dark*, and but few 

26th.—Ihrs morning the day looked dirty, and vro almost determined to 
return to our oldI quarter* in the Mlltukiluki ■ but the eerie ml opinion w*« iri 
favour nt proceeding, and wo therefore commenced dim Inn? ah,4 Our smite 
fioih. Toward* the afternoon we had occasional shower*, but we kept pushing 
on, jiriI just before diwkrenclleti a lam ana, or hole in the rw*,. where wo 
patup for the night. The run soon began to foil so heavily, that wowttre 
aJ afraid of king drowned m mir abater before morning- by the rising of 

tnp nvpf. 


—r th. Thrs morning at day-break WO had In turn out of oar cave, it being 
no longer safe, the fresh having risen to the ihnalioW. Wo then built a I ark 

r^l “?‘i mr,lrct nV'j Can,fa “ l , ll ™'7 llmiflg selected a dry spot 
■ ihoiiKC ,vo enufd find m outcmlft far roofing it except Elm b*rk of lhp 

f***? t ? r “■* b ‘ rc . h ’ this being heavy, rajuirfj. a strung frame-work, To 
hwalt t he bark, Efctftu gift Ij all round, and then with a chUcUpoinCotl itirk 
li«>setis it and breaks it off, which ho ptumlly docs about ill feet lung, 
Ihi* boric forms a good roof when new, but MOO Curls with the heat office ur 

a lew ary days. 

4^bETiar> I si-—I1 j fc^ mumEn^ tb& najives [old me that the min had *o «- 
hausted and ipcult mir pmvu ionn, ttfli M the qmuitry afforded none, it was 
npmsarv In return !o [ho Matukilu-ki ■ Lallan lo recdoniih ; to. iftor the wind 
had dried the bush* we started™ 

2nd,—ftetradni,' our stejw towimls Ma|ul,ituki p which the fresh in river 

rendered difRtull. 

3rd.—Crossed I he river lo wr old lieuw in iho MaiulritukL 
^th. — Collected and nod* an oven of ti. The unlive Epikewati hail n 
rip am^ which fore to id the death of h Li wife by drawning whik- emssinr iho 
k r™? * *crykp fttid wishiiw ta neium ko Wjumem to 
which I pave ransent rrmlily, kit Epke would not ign-e. 

]JdK—liVe had [fwky one of the heaviest itumw of thunder I have ever 
neen r will u delude of ruin, ami i trLuncnrlotis fresit in the river 

l-th.—Anniversary of the day Mr, Fo* WSJ washed ctr his fooling, and ’ 
fiiMl to swim the Matukituki will! his load on his hack. Drying timber and 
constructing ruft. The day dull and showery. 

The fruit of the kolukululiii, called ktmini, is a pleasant lasted lieny, mid Is 
nfic about thii mouth, p 

I am sorely ditapjminted in (he apiiearance of the river daring a frcsli, I 
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expected something majestic, instead of I sec nothing but a dull, dirtv- 

Im iking siream, running slccfiily along, with every now anil lliun a hirgc tree 
nr ipiaimt* Ot brushwood floating cm its surface. The natim tell me that the 
Ik'SI time for working la CoiSKM* up or down the Hrcr is during a high flood, X 
ifltrh. I laced emit kits tif provisions on nett, and again crossed the river 
arid proceeded «t ward a. Fine day. In order to the river we had m 
rewri to a new method. The fresh prevented u# rrom fording, md we «wH 
not find enough timber for a raft to wry m, and the river runs too rapid I v io 
admit of run* re-cfwsrng, bo we made a small otio on whieh we placed uifour 
clothe-, &e. The two fastest swimmer* ultachcd n small flu*-line to the raft, 
and commenced swimming across; the retrialning three swam behind, i wishing 
the raft forward with (me hand. For Lhb method you must choose a reach of 
at least a mile long to croc* the duller when rwolleti. 

l£ih,—Proceeded on our journey, and p«o again peached our atm or 
former rlceping-placc, when to our sorrow we vert* again visited witir a 
ilulufEV, and frightened to oqr old aJumJ, 

iHftd.—Packed up ottr liujgu loads, mine nmsivtingoFa sun, 7lhs. shot, ilU 
1 11 hsccc ■ - Mnahawts, a | <u r of boots, (> shirts, -t pair of tmrscre a mg, and 
u blinker, besides at ItastSolb*. of fem-root, XV v made dboul a mile* 0 r 
very hud walking—granite rocks covered with tutu and brushwood. A shower 

33ni. Showors of rain frightened us on, About 1 ratio of fearful walkin'* 
to an ww, where wo found dry hut must uncotnforlable lodging* on an uneven 
Surface at grande rock, 

ddlh.^i he appeurarteo of the day Was so far from fine, that we mutually 
ugreed to Stay In our dry ([uarlt'm on account of ou,r provisions, as Icm-root 
once wet 19 spoiled, losing US Havnur and becoming mouldy, 

aoni.—A shower of ram this morning prevented u* from Starting until bIkmjL 

midthey, When .. about I mile, and encamped at an apparently 

good (Cl. Mat ion, 51 v bark very, very sore. 1 

26th,-Wc had * little better walking port of tlo day, passing over about I 
mile of very good pine forest, but again Came to our black birch «JuiLln—Tira- 
Cipices and granite rocks. I find in some pari < uf this at u fresh the river rises 

rilmHW £SS’ VT f 5 * 1 '"? w , of t ! >'» etploriiig, tile walking and 
Ibe die being both so foul, that were it not for the shame or tlm thing, I Suuld 
reiom to the HOW coaifbrtabfo quarters of the Itiwaku Volley 

i»th.—Won® and worse walking, the rocks being more sleep raid tweed. 
■™ ff'T^ Tv? " Dd "f ,,ni * h quifllilies of brier, the Imsh almost iml 

l-^riu" ’ ^ dH,tl ‘ Jmber MhJ m0Si - Tlu> * veaia £ 

JnffgT/d^* ** ^ b ^ 10 0 h <* v ! twtoretam. 

I MtU T‘ n * r ^r- A h ™T fresh in the river. The day 

, *' *»• ■—« «v 

2nd,—Steriy, regular min all day, with ihe wind N.E, 

3nJ. Cucilmtjff] nm without imv Abatement ynti] Cffidiiir -whon t|„, 

ikCltwioi’T^ 1 T*— .'!*"■ Dic[ ' fcm*n»t served out foaqJS^^ 

titfos twiee a day. hi* M without eicepdoa the very worst country I have 
seen m 3\ew 4ra]and; not a ford to be had or seen; and the few fish there 
are in the nTCT Wiil not lute during rain or during a fresh. We tried \ 

SgifwigSfoT ****** h " tar rraw «- 

dth.-Long rhowers of rain, with short inlcrvuls nf t unihine. 

^ dwn * e * i[ ij l<>be llD H, tat -i-l Sue etiDUgli to 
tlih, A gum made a Start, One of the Women so ill ||iat Eltchu and Klf 


soon 

tiuur 
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had lo share her trad between ns. We hnd ttfc Want walking I hflvtf *E 
"*■» on the *5deof sleep precipice* thickly covered with brier "ontf under- 
bfmli. 

^ .Sunday, 7ib.—PurtwJ the day in a blark-birch wnod in company wi[h 
ihoininde ofiand-fikt. I cndeavnnrcd to Esmond ft hill, but found it 10 fftcep 
nntl tugged that I relinquished the attempt. The hmkl of the Hvcr lire jsu 
very pwjwdktikr, shat it Li impassible lorwh the voters cdta : and the 
rocis affording no shelter far eels, Wfr tru badly off for provision*, I nm re- 
a u to; WAS I he day a# a Sunday, though much again# ifcfci 1 natives* wwb. 
frtb.—Came along 1 the river-bank about nnedhird of a mil*, which distance 
**> aCctsmpl Uh—hands, breeds knees, and feet being 
■Uullvdy mploTed. I do not think 10 mee# nr the whole distance wtm 
po^ed Without Muring n pood hand-hold. The river then h«*me itn- 
E““ le * and we had to umiri a ridge, which look the maunder of the dav. 
slept mi the snniaihof tlio hUl, which we found very cold lodgings. From 
ibis delation 1 looked for a [mu to-1 he S. nr E., but there is none observable. 
™ 0 ]wrung nr break in the mmtntaln-niago to the S.W_ ]$ observable* which 
I imagine: to be the Inakafnika t Owcka, or pat* to the MaWera, from its 
pofliltoij corresponding with the opening Mr. Hcapby mad mndf observed 
TF1M3I the Ardhunip and from the deEcript$oa given mo last year by the no lives, 
9th.-—This morning I Mifhircd about two hour? of the most escfueuulnr 
iKLrn i ever CSS peri raced. The ofitives ascribed it to the Icm-Toot diet, 

Feehug lietier^ we ail started, and walking a abort distance along the summit, 
then descended n spur to cho river, where wo put up for the night, 1 
redly believe 3 ur 3 mile# is llm utJuOft that could be ac^m pi Fried, under the 
mom Hrwruble cimimsLanon, on these short day# In such a country* Lar-'c 
gram Me rocks hca^l tonfuwdly together all over the su rface, with . thick 
growth ol underbrush and briery an itnmeiBe quantity of dead and mtien 
timber, and *11 these on the steep and broken declivities of a rango of bleb 
mountarn*. interspersed with perpendicular walls of rocks, tntcipicei, and 
Hleep rivinCft, form a rmahmatiun of difficulties which must he CncDunlercd to 
ac udecpiaEoEy u ml crilood or allowed for. 

I lie illness, I fear T fo catching, for this morning tiw female Mm- 
declared them inability to proceed* I believe it is a "series of m- 
however, bo Ft wha| it may t they tried a novel kind of cure, cutting 
thCinielves tilL about the jmrnfu[ parts with a riftrp star** am! then bathing in 
Ibe river. We caught enough Cels fora meal, and hope fur better luck on ihc 


1 HH.- 


-Nltiv« worse instead oF Iwilor, but we manaqtid lo accoEciplish about 
A quarter of a mde to a t'rcsh eel-staliuit 

“ -lh —l H ho iltnws of one of the women has selllud in Iilt Icir, Sod she run 
mdy bring Act tc» to the ground. A dirty t showery day. and Wo tav under 
the noiu mnl ^heller of ■ Ear-^e bircb-tn o, 

13Ui.-»Contrary to my ea|u-ticuce on all prcvmiiH days, the mtivet naoked 
U[ i iom Blurt during a ihower of raid, and wi came Mi About lialf a mile when 
it begin to pour down, and the lirl woman, was not wiihtn fiaiE ■ aaVtl^ 
hsJ to return and ^ her t while EpLke and ^lf erected o shelter 
tree. Melm and wife arrived just at dark, and tho wind, changinir Ir, 
mnrEer, blew a gsle, drlvinuMho farn and smoke of our ire under oar d.dler 
W a all passed a must ensemble night, not having worn either to lie down -™ 
sit up. and the w<mian meaning wiih (win. T 

14th.— IrcrtMcd our ibelter, *l«ich. bol for th L - n U]i bhd ^ . 

conifoftablr. Our fcKi ™t /lauti uWtnl, r "^ ^ 

JStli.—Pnp«Ht aiwtinp, but ibe imtivn rcTmcd. it.ii. ,, ,k* ( „ 

could n&t flixurtijitinli uImto hnlf n mile n flay ; ihal ih,„ . tton “ n 

> k *“ ” “ 
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* 10th.—-I supper the same argument* serve for to-day, « we are here atill, 
ami f iiu'tird of urging our unfurl progress, for I only breed disarm tent, 
and iiu net carry my pgint; » I determined, come what may, to become 
passive in urging ItWmi forward* although 1 do net relish gradual starvation flu 
one meal of fem-root m twenty-dour hraira. I un afraid to qoiml with the 
natives, for I urn told to look oat for my&cJf if I choose, ami they will do 
the same* 

17th,—No Hllcrnltoa in the appearance of the weither, or any apparent 
abatement of the iltfWSS &f the unlive woman p yet they prepared for a start; 
SO we all poked up* and. I think, minted to pass over rather a long mile of 
ground, and craped* Caught a meal of eel*, The woman did not arrive 
until about midnight. I begin to fejr her ilEneas will mine hi many >)i)f 
hunger, if not rvil starvation, and 1 will not hear of the EijtivrafBUf^LiguQf 
leaving her to her fate* 

2drd.—Again made a start, and completed a fair day's work. The walking 
and gtnCftd ap pcjrance of the country ibe same 4U usual. A shower Of rain at 
■uaHt, and another about Ebc middle of the flight, did not add to our comfort. 

The Only interesting part of my trip on the banka of the I Culler h from the 
Rotiiitl lo the AJiiiukttuki valley, which 1 had Formerly travelled in the com¬ 
pany of Mr. Fox, After leaving the Matukituki, the river La quite worthless, 
and oltrrn no room for A journal h «mup many days' hunger, the danger of 
crossing its tributary streams, and the apparently interminable labour of 
making rnir way through so frightful a country, and in continual heavy nuns. 

24th.—Bail newt; Ejiike taken ill, and nut able to move about. A very 
heavy shower about midday, 

25 th.—I had again the pleasure of proceed mg onward, and mme to an over- 
linn ling ]iocfc* which offered shelter flgftifist the rain w hich W as falling in tor¬ 
rents. Wo had curious lodging here, each one having to look fur hi* own, Aa 
it happened, vre all man lined SO find a did ter of some sort. Minn was under 
and between some granite rock*, and Hiy bed-ptuCO fitted me something similar 
to ft tnadly^mudu eulbn, but harder and colder, 

20th,—-I lunger, bud lodging, and want of firewood, drove ns onward about s 
mite through a heavy rain. We erected A nominal shelter With my blanket near 
a large pile of drift wood* by igniting which we manage jiurEly to re-dry our 
clothes, aIso to ilkj onr hmr. 

-SOth- — To-day, instead of laming down in drops, the rain fell in a regular 
sheet of water. All hands busily employed in keeping id a spark of lire. 
Ev tip’tiling about us soaking w el r FinkliEiJ my stock of sugar and tea, And I 
fell i vn last losing all my English diet 

April 1st.—Fine day ever heed* but the both too wet, and the river too 
Hindi, swollen, to admit of unwaid progress, 

2nd.—At last we were all on our way again, with a fine day, and what Is 
belter, all the natives con vales cent, except from hunger. Having Co commence 
our day's walk on a 24 hours" fast, we accomplished a moderate dUtnncCp md 
ramped where tlte natives re ported a good eel-ground. Shot a wihu, or blue 
duck, which, Ek-irtp divided among fine of Ufl t terVeti for a meal until morning. 

3fd.—Another fine day induced, u* to proceed p having eaten m eel bnakiut, 
and, feclltlg the benefit of it bv a precipice, which wanted exploring 

previous lo venturing over IL It tries one’s nenrea to be dangling on a flux- 
ro[w about 100 feet above a granite rock,, W lib the lend on the feet and no hold 
for the hands. So it was with us, fur we bad at ieaJt 100 feel perpendicular 
# to descend, and, wliat was worse, the rock projecting at ibu top. Again 
caught cels. 

4th.— Kttelm Mtplnred our wav, and returned with six wckns; but bud 
flCeuunls of the road. Fine day." 

tfib.—A drilling rainy day ; but Ekehn told us to puck up and fulleir bim, 
for after rain the road would \& im pusnlrir; to we Marled h and fblimi (he road 
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i™3v dirj-r-pi-.us. although Eke bn h*d rendered It pimahlo by ok^j qf b£- 
Built a house. but found it little w*h(*J, thfr weather clearing up. 
fi(h L —A in 11 ntpaJ and a |>cep of ihe sun mule n# siuey enough io leave uur 
artnmfortablc lodgingsand pmreed, Alwut midday li begun Eo luardowii igdiD, 
l?LU after scow lime we found shelter in a hollow rack f winch would have bent 
lint tm n? T but wo were in cumrisni tribulation from the ecmbntuil railing of 
atoriei from the roof of nur cave. The appearance of ibo country was umth 
alcered, the hills tower,* he formation a kind of nu [* lonc d and the fo nut pino- 
tnvi and iheir concomitant^ 

7 lk—Weather appearing better, Ekchu was off trying nil part# of the river 
to enable him 10 iwrh the other side. he having heard ihe cry uf the woka 
dunngr the night. Uu at last fucteeded, helJ rolurhed w ilh a dozen wckos* ami 
wims nirthixtle*. A rich supper followed, and l once more enjoyed u foil 
meal. 


tith.—A fine day. and attain on our legi: we made our best day's walking 
now leaving ihc .Miitukituki valley. To ward f evp p looking down o braurildl 
rcafih of the river about 3 mile* 1 nng^ w e copied the moon lain range ihat bomri i Is 
Ike Wat CuuL It appeared Horae 1*0 mi Fes to I he range* 

Slk— Another flue day brought ui mi about Ij mx|p p when theory of the 
wcka caused my two tttxlcguiikt, Or rather Travel tin £ companibiu, to drop iheir 
lusuil tmd hurry in Search uf them* They returned iu like evening with ten 
wehaa p iU kakai P throe teal, and fourlm-n or kukupj^ l considered w* 

had then enough to anabh- ua to Into two m«ls a day. Hirdi, tuEcn hy thom- 
Sulvea h much dirtHdcr the tfOfrtiOb, There i* much harmony i el the Cry of the 
crow in its wild Hate, 1 think more than hi I lull of any other bird in New Zea¬ 
land. Hy imitating it# cry it h easilycaught by a fiu-jmmr. They make the 
nest boat liuit for a h Co worm*. They an- very hard and poor, except tli I he 
months of A i iri I and Juno, when they L r vt hit. 

10th.—We syain pragro - od alami 2 mifof t when we camped on arrount of 
the rain, Chow a carious lodging under an, overhanging rock, just enough to 
(‘ovkir ns, all lying in 4 row head to feet. We broke*! >|range enough, each 
luivicig udi virion caused by our Uu T ami three fires bttmkig oulifde. Entered 
upon a flue trait of wooded land, m either side of ihn river. We muH hflto 
passed at least acres of gmjd lord ksid this w eek. On quMidEiing Uio 

nnEivesnf Kawatiri, | found this To be I he valley InaUfonu, or Owekn, anr| 
tliflt they formerly hjd a tibbagfrgarden here, to which the^ resorted for bird- 
catrhinuTj and that had top known, wc slbould have found plenty of vegetable# 
had we pro^d the mcr, and also an n|d CO not. They told me (hut this valley 
wm their route I'roEu the Rtdurod to thn Mnwern, as aka to Port Carter, in 
fomipr timcs. beforc they were timmieftod hy Enihu. 1 met with m ofi man 
called Wlltni r who kadi once been the jouniev tu the Ruturpn. It if ffrfdo&Hy 
alifgt! valfoy^ no hilU being vt&ihle IfKiking S. x^^ain mm v l\ll in ihe m'une 
line* lecnmig four pagiM.mH and eigh t v i-kita. Such arc the bulk lirasj* and fiut# 

1 1th.,— Necessity eouiprtlp<l me Em alHimlort tny old trouin^ p and Ttut on tny 
second pair, and also a nnw shirt. Showrry alJ clay. J * 

1 Sill..—A line tl.) indiK«d us lo p™?;.!, and'we can,,. n„. mou!h of 0 
gOt.l-mc<l sln'Bm im tiiu S. IjuiiIj, flowing fn,i n the Kulhw.rd cfowa a brud 
viHcjr- Tilt’ wmxl m it consisted of lhe ftifie tribe nnJ its ■pnendict-s Un i, 
bad also pitches of fem aEut gras?. ^ T 

ISlh.-StiU stnyinj- at <he same place, for wii.il pcoson I know hoi, U ntw* to 
allow Ekchu to kill a dozen or two more w L-kiu. 

14th.—TiwoUtaff dowu the hunk of the rivet, with level hurii Icnd oneliie* 
side of nay fi no quality^ K 

lfilh.—Still walking On line rich level land, nit wooded, Choired on ihe 
bm\u of tnver flawing fnau (he north word. IVo can from hen- iJistitii^bh 
Inc cEuuct of mountain* that bound * the coast. b 

tfliih, One of ihe women taking a fancy to a small ,m<.|i of frm prowlng 
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ber<_\iud-ft large boil on Ekeb's knee, fcurmei] i ^ieifnt einu^ for rcirulninff 
hc-FC* ftnoLhor day. I HUlSMl myself by wqllcinir about, bus the country being 
fill ironed 1 cfltiEil sec nothing, Epik* supplying vegetables* A fmo diijy 
but very cold. 

17th .—The fern-root not bring pood, tntl Epike not finding eh & break&tf, 
we started. I bad the pleasure of [Missing over m Icon 2 miles of this long and 
Crooked river* The country still good. 

|Elk—Nothin# doing but bini-eatebing. Wo succeeded in obtaining about 
seventeen wckoi, a down p#H»*, A hfe*, end iljt crows* on which the native* 
made a fulE nK-ul. 

JinWAgam on our journey, the conn try sti El level and timbered with pines. 
Came ujjon JU] op! itntiori, where Ekehq caught twelve eels, a *gfo T and a large 
trnnMlve largest I had seen in New Zealand—I Fhtmld siy it weighed at k-iut 
2 3bs. There is a particular tapu existing amongst the natives relative to the 
etL _ You muil wash your hands before going to catch them* and mho on ro 
tunjmir P and ihe bait must he pn-|tirvd sump diitallro from the house. There 
[oust lie a distinct fire fur rooking- the eels, Tor which vou must have a tpecltJ 
l your lands arid mouth must be washed both before and alter up. 
taking of them, and should U >m 5 Mcrauiry to drink from tlw same stream from 
whrt-b the Celt are caught, you mu?t hare two vessel of water, the one to drink 
Irotil. the Other to dip from the stream. Whether this relates to particular 
plaet^ or riot, 1 am net able to say, but 1 foutid it urietly adhered to at Okitlka 
nrnt Okaritii. At the former [dace 1 had to walk hulfu mile for w ater, with ft 
Slrenm naming with ill'a few yards of«lr station. The hcavv fogs that fall bore 
dunne the night render it imjxrailde lo start much before midday: unless Von 
chonsf !o get wet through. 

JOth.—Another day's progress, but* short one, as we haul loft the level coun¬ 
try, and were again aniOnjrttour rockl ami mountains. Built A himift u Itirh wnq 
very much neSftl, having a very wet night. Aun.in esught cehr 

Alttl.—A fine morning* with II prospect of being able to proceed toward# 
midday when the bush would be a little drier. Made ii start, and come on a 
fair day's walk, hat still between the ridges of precipitous hills, 

^4tii. — A very short day's journey, the native* fancying thev had found a 
good eel station, \mt for onee they wluu deceived, catching onljoos small eel. 

S5fh^--Wlint of firewood compelled us to shift our quartern u" short distance; 
the wind shifted to A rainy quarter. 

2h|h. —tty some capriiv the natives, after losing oil the mortiinp. made astsitt 

i 'list as I ho min Ijcgon lo fall, imd we canto on 0 short distance, ur'-rom[«iniir^l by 
icovy min. Took up our quarters under m immense rock neorlv 100 feet 
high, which s Inuring a slight projection, afieid cd us some shelter. Very poor 
quart oti~iiq fire wood the continual drip, and ihe trickling of a small stream 
from the reck, saturnine! our bed clothes Eong before rooming. 

Sfrtk—H linger drove ns from Dur quarters. Although only showery, vcithe 
£jri]r from tho btuh niodo us all wet through in a short 'lime. Cooa [iletod a fair 
day-■* walk-ins', particularly w considering it was performed in the morning 
bclore a bn-yiM of fern-tree r but Ekchu, with his usual energy, secured ns 
a Supper of wckas. 

mh.-Gmm on another day's walking, and were still jammed in between 
two high ridges -uf black hireb hills coming almost nerpendicoluly dowu tothe 
nver sedge/ 

-M;lv awfol day's journey. The hi!Es coming down to tlic riveris 

edge, w ith pcrpondfciilir jiregipifc^ at their ba^e, yet we were fOEtrpelled lo 
a.seenu inetn ; but by night wo njimagt?J to rench a shingle beach on the river- 
harili, 

tlth r - Raining and blowing a tempest jus! after dusk. The fre?h in Lhe river 
came down a tnrrent, driving us out nf our shelter into the rain and wind to 
pas* ihe night how wc could. We, however, managed to throw nor blanket 
ktll.. XX, 1 
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over a pale, and there remain without fire until the daytighi assisted us in im¬ 
proving our habitation. When shifting* the fresh dime down so rapidly, that 
JmfiT-Y of our thme* were left to the mercy of the river, my jren and bout* 
them. The gun was recovered when the fresh abated, haring lodged 
i* an overhanging bui, but all our flail vu destroyed* 

7 ih,—round on insjiecilon tills morning shout & foot of w&lcr ftumltw over 
our previous dwelling. Formed our blanket into a Lent* and jpnt the day in 
making a lire- Towards evening the min coated, and wa had q fine night 
&th.—A fine day, hut no pmspcl of moving for some day*, llie fresh having 
Tendered! our progress impossible* arid the hill in front loo perpendicular to 

ascend* t 

fnh.—Moderately fine. The natives went cel-Oshing in the evening* and 
relumed i ith enough for two meal * f and with n promise that with a fine mom' 
iug they would try to make some onward profjre*!. 

lunik. — Alu I this morning, instead of proving fine, wa* the commencement 
of a violent tempest, and tho rain poured down in lurrenta ah day, 

1]til*— Almut two i o'clock ihic morning the river again ™o mosl rapidly * 
and ahum four o T doek it found its way over lit bm\* t and into our Kent, We 
were agujn obliged 10 brave the storm, snd p shouldering our loads* and throwing 
our blankets over nur shoulder*, |terch ourselves on ft ire*, and await daylight h 
when WC found mean's to LU»cend a few feet higher, and build n new hou*e r but 
we hud no firewood. 

14th ! The wind had changed mio a letter quarter, and wo had ■ dner daj P 

tiui we could find no provisions* and had only 4 0®. |pfcf day, '1 h £ nib vrs 
when very hungry wanted lo kill my dog Hover. but I refused, sUEing, as 
my reason* that I wished to keep the dog for nur last resource. The kakote, 
a very indifferent * pedes of fern-tree* wa. found here, hut we had not the pro, 
per mans of cooking it. It requires ihu application of gnad heal, ami must 
be allowed in remain hi the oven id she lca*t 12 hours 1 when il w'dl bo found a 


paluiable hm fur from Miljjfy big dish. 

I3lb-—Moderately fine 4 and wp were resolved h should the morrow prove as 
fine, to break ihrougbcur ndo uflmlding tba Sabbath., and proceed some where 
in search of fond. . # 

Siindav, iGth.—You must never calculate a day ahead of yen on thu river. 
After a fine night we had Ip-day a thorough wet day. 

l&tli.— Although She day appeared far frum fine, yet we mounted our loads on 
our half-iilArvod backs, and managed lo proceed a short distance* hopingtopuflb 
past our precipice, before w hich we luui then be-un detained 10 d&ys, all hui 
starved ; hm the ruin again caught u* f aud we parsed a moat miserable ni^ht. 
Heavy rain, accompanied with thunder. ^ e killed m robin, which served ns 
the bait for ui cel* w bich Ekehu caught, end gave sis for supper. 

SOth .—Another deluge of mn compelled us to erect ft shelter, although half 
famished, and await the conclude w of these gales. 

22nd —A bitterly cold day. We, bows tot, RttBigcd to accomplish a short 
day T s walk* at lost surmounting the precipice which had so Song detainer! m, 
And *lcpl without shatter; the rain P however, gave us a welting during the 

Bight 

£3rd.—Hunger again compelled us to shift our quarters in search of Jjnd, 
but finding none, 1 wai compelled, though very reluctantly* togivo my cowent 
lo killing my dog Rover Thn fiedi of a dog is very palatable, tii£ti up some¬ 
thing between mutton and pork. It It tern richly flavoured lo eat by Itself 
24th.—Lost night we were again visiled ^wilh a deluge of rain, which com¬ 
pletely covered the ilirfoce of the earth, to that We had So sit nil night ankle 
deep fnwaler Wilh the daylight, W0 all *el lo work tn erect a ihftiler, which 
Wc sadly wanted. We, ct*uhl find no th*teh p We made a roof of stuall 
strtajriu birch pole*. Tho sole* nf my first pair of hoola fon»ok rue, und 1 had 
to Ide a ticw pair. 
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27ih. - A alialii impramncnt In the weather, but our<to-: nearly censumBd, 
unci wp couhi find no other oatabtei the wcitihci- too euldf for cck ami bird* 
an> nm seen in ibc black ltireb mmk 

*? lh — A M“e»!r but dry, to that we were enabled to tiret-eci! nTK 

our journey. Aithough the character of the country liad now changed, inti we 
w-cVe ]wising thrmipb a level country, having with our last iirccijiict' taken leate 
ot Iasi Of the fearful rock* and mountain* among which we had been vt andcrine 
for nearly h*e ihonibs, and had reason to think wc could not bt v«J far from 
the SCa-coiM. nur condition was fur from heinu u pleuant one. We were still 
on the brink Of starvation in an enormous and dense forest, too thick ill nlacor 
to sec onr way, Item the < F mlily of iupiileju*,. briar, cktakia, with deep non. 
rulten timber, and (»oli of enter covering the surface of lire grtumd and no 
means of judging how fur it might still be found to cstetid. We eomi4d in the 
1 ‘b 1 passed one Of the coldest nights I ever recollect : I um one com. 
;*lutc shiver all night, perhaps as much fn.uu hunger as from cold, No rain for 
ft wonder, 

29ih.«-I ramellm# ibe mmt. Camped on a small reach ofshingle An- 
oiher CiMil night, but I managed toobuiin a little sleep during the night, betne 
%€tv 1 1 red : 1 ml a |ji|^oo n for supper, F mind a nuunakon f wb ic h ueeut dv* n 
Qhrl intended baiting on the narrow, 

The ciatives boar hunger Uidljf, They pel irrilable in temper, and Ituy. I 
Jifid much trouble nth all but my cvrn nali™ Etehu, ike rest rontttiiuJTy 
arising 111 uliaL May 1 could egmpciUWltt them for their suilrrin^F; they were 
also coatiaotly lamenting liiolr nmioff ini* the bush. 

L-ulii day. The natives >r urchin* for food found a recentlr- 
ujuile Mion omen an ! el wan. I also d^irydlr beard the mar af the ikle 
* h ! cB w « ty » lft ^ pwJ as u dinner. A aWery nipht - built a shelter. 

Juno lJt~FroeocdMl a short dutaoce, when the ttm Com i jelled U4 to build! 
imidJuT shelter. I he tide more distinctly to ho licartl. 

2nd*—ProcMtlcd a aht>rt disumo, ilulI r*ta|H>d underfire abriier of a larpe 
rata; u^busknA complete mass of bri4ir s Mapidrjaik, and eklnkia with im- 
mow r*l* trees. 

3rd.—Had the mtisUtcilun of seeing the tide me in the river. The ti*- 
velbn^ ah | very h»d, bui hunger and the pnjEjKet of relief be lore m made uj 
get tlimitph a fair day s journey. 

4iik—During the night the nit* tfnfo the pmvUbna designed for our break- 
^ "*d to start uiLhout one. Acctunplbbed aljvut a mile, when wo 

saw the pa iif Ik Miscriw. F ired a solute of powder, but receiv'd no answer, 
neither could we diseem any nook*; &o wn pu^ed on, and hv nipbt reached 
Dur M qmiUn, where I once tM?rorB luul bJci)! on trin wflh Mr. Ucanhy 
down [Jlp cowt. 

5-Ek—l'o tic diupt'iubtcil oflcr three man 11^ dim nntiesimiion is truly 
jM*ttous, hut HH± wea the rase With U9 t fi>r + on c^ptoriup ibis UMimiup. wo 
louiid two eanwes, a uari K oud a watUj hut na ppaoi u M t afler many di)i 
and night* Footing forward to a hill aseal of laotatw, on reach mg the noW we 
were compelled to eat Lhe rinm f or icawwl, lusiead, Yoite^lay I should 
bare thought seaweed rn>uuqons F of nearly FO ; now I tat it with fi relish. So 
murh for hujipor,. A dirty wet day + with thunder *( night. 

I w -iis much dkappinted in (be lust 8 or 10 mi Era of I his river. J hirl pro- 
tkDtuly Mean th* land from lhe eOMt, and thoupht it pwd HiuJ richly wonciui, 
Whcre^ra ir^peetion, 1 foiand ii uet mn-ssy rfzu.'c d with !ittle p if any “vegetable 
H«dp Uie growth being chiefly mla. It Will Ctrliinly not he in my time lha,t 
the banka cf tbs Kiwutiri will U^tuldtated by a wh iie pupul utmii, 

From ihe windings of thi* rimer, and itflrteep pranile roeks^ and also from 
JEs being all thickly wooded, 1 found it imjnenDtc to Ikkc any bearing of it* 
C*ur^. 1 could dlsiingtjiili by die mn ils tiumcnius windings. In some of 
them I found il ruei due E ¥j romctloaes N. p and printipily to the 8. W, Of W, 
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In "my opinion, the whole northern \wi\ of the river, il«wn which L t travelled* 
ij perfectly.vsJaclesi, being mostly black birch, and very ffteep. There H[f[M 
no indication! efwl, ilitc, ht any tnet^1i p ihc chief fomiition of ihc country 
^ ingeuftRC granite fock- The opposite hank seemed to contain pine-trees lit 
many (dices, and lo Hato large- flats ef level timbered land ; Iml the volley 
ItiibionQ is the only open century of any extent tilt the books of the K an ufiri, 
fpirtn the Maiuklinks to its embouchure ' 

Gth*—Thii morning we raw a native on the other side of the rinr t who told 
lis the Manries were zit Omau, relleelinp mussels, but would return in tbe 
evening, We launched arunOC and crossed the rbw t hat found nulhing Out- 
ohle there„ and but a mud! poMo^garden. This Is the first year the natives 
\mw resided here, find to form a cultivation they had earned ibeiraecd potatoes 
frnm Mawera, a distance of nearly GO ini lei, over a most tlifficiilt country. Ilte 
tamed to our sited in the evening. 

I think, ('runt the number of seals 1 Saw On the Black Reef and o31 the rucks 
affTutffing^ ft would pay a parly of industrious tnen to go down there sett!mg. 
The lost party were too laiy T and pot properly outfitted. Tbe natives tell 
me the seals had deserted this part for some years, but were now returning in 
great (JiiatJti tics. 

At Ttturanga, some year* igo.a crew from a seallng-cessel landed and killed 
five nadves^ in revenge for some of their Crew having been killed by Emhu 
for ihe crime of stealing his daughter. 

Lost year a jairly of nitivn, residents or Mftvtra, walked In K awatiri to see 
tbe sealing party and boat, and established -small pptiito-gardcni at Tuunirigu T 
Totara, and Potlkohua. This will render the walk from the Kfiwaliri to 
Ms*era easy to mroidtih. We also found the ladders to the Tidko Hid' imu b 
improved, and several cither alterations, showing the traffic thot had *taken 
place. Mtiuaikl had made five journey! to remove \m tfthcLs and supply 
seed potatoes. 

The coast from VVangtimli, tbe residence of Enshu, to the river KnvratLri f ts 
called by tbe natives Tallapu, find h fillowed by them to belong In Emhll by 
wqucjt. From thence south ward is called Pot uni h und is said to belong to 
Tainos t the prcscht chief of the Ngamu irilw. 

From the Kuwatiri to the Arthur* I tmiL pnrkwily secn a and the cbanictor 
nnd fcalnres of the country were fully described by Mr, Ib'jphy on rnur rclurn \ 
I luive therefore nothing to notice except a few jwrsnnid inrhlcnfa, the relation 
of which would interest no one. 

Since my Iasi visit lo TAftUuukau, the natives had increased their wealth by 
the add!Lion of three pigs—-a boar and tw o sows. They were given them by 
the natives of Maniacre Ray* and were carried down here during the summer. 
The sows had each a Ullor of jugs some Sbw' days old ; the one two. the other 
sevtn yuung fine*. Pigs being new to them, they were kept In the chief r m 
bcHiM-i to which I, being A itraegwr, wo* forced to retort; and they eerlainlv 
did not add to the BHafart of visitors, fur 1 hail keep up a Continual fight 
with them nL night fur the pow^cri »f my blanket, mid during the- day for my 
kit ivf potatoes. PiprW may lend to increase the wealth of the nil Ives/or Ohhjst 
to flavour their potatoes* but they certainly do not lend to increase Hranline» 
or prottHitc industry. I am sure nothing could be so useful to these natives 
gnats, for which iHffcmbr is well cakuiatid. finals would be inure i^ful 
and less Eroublesome in their cmtolo-gsirdens. The skins would s-unro them 
itisieed of dog skins, of whkh they arc very fond ; stuJ it would induce them 
to lessen the number of their dogs whole of the island being now overrun 
wilh them, *5 C I icy never kill a dog unless for it! skin. 1 took much trouble 
lo impress ihc value of goats m ifchtm, und promised them some if they would 
come find fetch them front Nelson, which they engaged m rfo. 

7ih. This morning We crossed the rim in B canoe, and were received with 
B nearly wekome by ihc native!. There Are only three men with I hub wives, 
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£^^^a , n» 1 tta»4yafB 
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itiS^ “ h " ““”•“ *“' 1 ”** - •' <l» bxm A 

tSh t»S! ^"l! p '* P ? [,, f * b]ch * c dividedMnttt^i Ihe 

■£r ^teetaaSiEsaa.*-*. A - 

1. dt 7i ™ we arc enabled la rt*ch thn * , 

all n*dj Uj tmsj the Ttlhinu ranm;, gflWuli erp r and get 

Jhudd>F, 21*t This morning: 1 uuimohuihH by see i nr i he narivi-t m „Lm„ 
[ire; [Mi ml ions to (tart, UoirtKr. such mas [he ease- „ ni [ .[„,,. ‘m* *V ^ 

1 renmntlfated with them, that thej hid [be authority of the Church alio" 
i em fo '«»*> "» * Sunday when ihdt from [heir ™ So «« . ! 

nlpfK on Ihe Summit of 1 he TihuUi rang* ll.i n ' ■Mitukd, and 

„ ^:.~ R " chH Pollkil,,m i “ d nuJtf nu'inrutHB for cooking ib 9 

24 lk— Came oil to rhe sm* Maluku. 

2Slh. Clime on Eu [ho Rotult ll 

2Gili_— Reached the Mike, »lim ihu native wont mt on the etifi 
the kouLao, nud reterwt W ills seventr-me of these birds ^ 

Sol ™io C m ° ™** and <** wlm we ah* 

,hJ!I^ me ° & lq “ lt Wlkn ^*^ ,u * i“ t« ^ch the pa in 

i^Sssi^^S. FtP 

-re o’l ^ ^ ■ t0,n thc Ror. wo* the **4: 

to ^ W^" “ lhe ^ Tei, . 1[ ^ •«**«■ For "■>■* I»K« the rut ires ehwAo 
TjJa hnv .^ FT" 1 >»»*“■ It “ ■ 1*1^ devoid of *1] value * in“£f 
~ .r°" [ltl ' ^ lho Y «* fidi. the ODk7> 

HE low u-.[or tHL 1 ^ JJ3N£ff, ^-' v L tLEcL th *Y Cm the rocka On a caJni day 
"c ™ “ h&t ** F™ 10 ^ fom.il hew m an htJZ 

aL>ou^h]i i h FT^1 T T r srar< r&r Mjlwc1 ^ thia morning whic h we rcarbrd 

ih the fmJiVr^rr -^ Un ^ ^ e > clli ^ * ^' riJ witJj * h>[ of natives T* Uru 

* md rto artiLtiffJdfcd licacJ of ihp KgBlan Lribev Had 
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a ]«i£ CT y 1 with much rubbing of noicf, which ended in a feast of potato?*. 

I (bund some frwb arrivals of natives here sines ray l ast visie T who hod walked 
jwor frani the IL eoftiL 

7ib._A fine day., hot very cold. All the surrounding - country covered with 

S40 w - 

jjth,—Started with & fan?o number of native#, twenty-eight in ail + for Tara- 
makuu, which if reached in the evening, and were received with the hearty 
welcome usually given in itimugcm 

10th.—-At Taranuikflu, feasting on potatoes. From Tanmukau* on n clear 
day t seen bearing S.E , u n jQFli'-cap|?ed mountain, which it eoiuidcnibEy higher 
than the mean range of which at forms part. This peak k eaBcd by the native* 
Kai Mutaiu, aid u icen from the eastern com** ai Fort Cooper, Th* liver 
Tmatnakau, and also the branch of the river Mawera called Fotikuhaidiiii r tako 
their rise from this maun tain P 

Sunday, J2ib.—Attended native service and school in the evening. The 
natives here are member* of the Church of England, Bind attend service regu¬ 
larly ; but they appear in me very ignorant of iti nature or mrainicg. 

fath.—I wished the Maories to proceed with me to the southward, but they 
refused , and those Living here told me 1 could rvol go during the winter: tt> I 
found myself fixed here for an indefinite length of time. 

My journal during tbo three enduing rncmib contain* Utile except a record 
of the weather, und of liltln eicHrainnsI took to acquire n better knowledge of 
the country, and of oalive habits and custom*. I therefore omit it, excepting 
& lew unconnected remark* 1 pencilled down from time in time. 

Farm was the only plane where 1 found a native avorieiDiu, 1 moved into 
a new house there fraui the pigs and [teas, when 11 Toto wan led pavriu^it fur 
the home and potato** he gave uie. 1 therefore left him, whim he was taken 
to task by the other native*. 

There are two men, four women, ami ihim children, living at ihc mouth of 
the river Mawcm, on the northern lunik " and two men, two women p and seven 
children on the southern hank. They are alt riujuibcrs of the Wesleyan Cjlurch 
but two, who are of the Church of Erie land. 

The native# here preserve I hr birds they catch during the winter month*, 
when they are in exCclkut condition* in a riinu or sea-weed 3 Mg* They o[N«n 
the bird down the buck* and take out all I he bones ; they ihe-n lay the flesh of 
the bin! in a shallow platter made of the bark of t he lotara-tree, which beaded 
a pftbm, when they cook the bin! by applying red-hot atones; they then [dace 
the cooked birds in the rimii hag, and pour over I hem the extracted’ fat, and lie 
tightly the mouth of the bog. I have lasted birds kept two yearn in this 
manner, and found them very good. They also keep eels and si-id* ill the 
saute way, using whale-oil for their preservation* 

This district used to be noted for \u numOKXi* bln I*—Wt'kaa, kakapoa, and 
kiwis—but they are now almost extirpated by the wild dpgu. 

The seasons are earlier I ban In Blind Bay* although a degree more $„ Thu 
is shewn by she vegetation. Th* natives also plant their gordeni much 
rounrr. They Lull pc they have no crop if they plant in Deceruber, which is 
the Uiunth usually chosen by tbu natives In Cook's Straits. Potato-planting is 
a regular feast among the natives here, ami all tim good thing? are reserved 
for and produced on this occasion, the chiefs trying to outdo each other in 
liberality and profimuu, In the present iastnore, two (ar^e oven? nf tn>tatoea 
and fish were cooked and COEiaumcd, Itlra a puha of ready-dressed wekos ; und p 
in the evening, a stick of tobacco and a bosket of cooked iiotutoe* were given 
to each workman, Ihcre is great taste shown by the natives in the poha., or 
bsjf of preserved w-.-kas; and I believe it 1* always made for a present, for 
which they uipoci a return. They very nOltly tie'the leaves of the raupo, or 
zf rush round ih* paha. It la then placed on a three-legged stod, and 
oimtH d with a well and handsomely woven crown, made of feathers of the 
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tank-ertt Insert. The on? I saw contained one hundred birds, and was ^rrn 
*9 1 't" ;l to **WI, being t prouni in roll!m Tor one of racks, or iW-fish. Tipi* 
and fiafty, en prMfnlinp the pohi. were eifso fed, or rather evrutA, eaek 
hn^e • hit of IWrtteea ntid tnro ft large quantity aTlK« kotiro, or ,,Tr 

potato, and parntilled well with different sorts of ffsh. The natives straw 
particularly toad of giving and receiving presents, and I think the first donor 
gew rm inc [fcfsL 

Polsto.piaDbnt ttmpsi laPranr hero. The natives Fmvin-cr no ties 
fee rrJ Ungtrw s, ,snt obhgcd towwnd all the trees and rat oil the boiigfci, and 
as the timber will not hum, all hiu to be carried from (ho ground There is 
no sopplejaek, blit them are wmr Tory large mtn-trees, which ire worse Tho 
axo I earned *U nttiltmily in u», and tended material I v to benras their 

ddTU^Br 

°. f !h <; chartsnf New;iSnlimd there m laid down, stent tile middle 
Of this island, a large lake, called Uke Kora, No sm-h lake exists, but thorn 
W » largo mud-flat, nr nit- water lake, on the E, amt, near to Port Cnooor 
and boatldnwone Side of (he sheep-ran of the Messrs. Deans. Poturineomnlu ’ 
Which is railed by the natives \V for*, and, having the fame prnn.Htciatinri 1 
imagine to be the same lake improperly placed. 

There are only seven natives living at Pnroa-a man, a woman, wd five 

eniHVHUp or the ttcalevan ChnmK 

There are twenty-fair ntlirn at Taramakao-men, women, ami children. 
Twenty of these are members of the Church, and four of the IVcsEeyan cm. 
ncxion. 


There aro only three natives IHog at Arahum-s man, wile, and one 
danger They are member* of the Church. 

There ore four natives living at Okit9a-or» man, two women, and one 
chltd —members nf i ha Church. 1 


The natives tell me there i-i a Jake and a etubs plain of some ,Tz e ort u, e 
bflliks of Ehi* river* but I em |no ambus to proceed to visit them. 

In Qc^ber and November commences tfoe fisfofng- reason hirrv—the timxtn 
Or wrist*-font, cnecranjjr the river* with the tide in great ij nautili** They a re 
in iuch ihoah ifout I have «cn she dou* standing on ihe bank* and WW 
llii-m from Ihi- ltm.ni. The mtrns take far^c number*, which they hiv on 
mftU, and citjxh? to ibfl sun ihltw or four day*; rhqy than jtfirSc ihe-m 
lightly, and preserve them b ihrir irtmbfliln for winter u»* 

October L 2 th-—Wi( 4 >a nght good wiJI I mounted my load On my back, and 
after many itidb» of the hind, and much rubbing of n ns$$ t I Ml the Tar*- 
mnkm TUtlirM, and for once more felt myself moving with my own inclination 
I hud the cthipany of (he ihn-c chiefs at this p]. w , m,, To Kwi-hanke' 

I ipiha, and l^llirO, with bis daughter (Jiving my own parEv behind), jtul 
in my oprnion a an® lirtJo party. Wo Amhura, and put up for tbo 

night, which proved ft rainv ono, 

l^h-7 1 ’--- S<w l«d fop a river of some considerable size, at the 

mou(h of which was formerfy a largo p*, oceufried hy Eldhu* and I he other 
nAEitrs now Jiving at Hangiumi. There h an old canoe here, which this 
H&Eivlm low mo was onto ustii for hflptika fiahrng in hne wowthor* but l IliiC lh(f 
WEt ™ encroached on tho land and r^ndrml lb*’ bar dan^fnm. There b 
some gocwl busli land on thr Iwnk* of this rivor, and soma tara plantations of 
former diyji. Walked out (J mi*i, 

» ibo ftincic and crossed to the other bmk f w here we had to 

mti u shelter again*! the wind and rim, 

1 1>th.—Fine. Soon after daylight wflibavWered our revpcciive burden*, and 
made a pood start, rcarhinpf a at ream of water calEpd Paicre P W h Ech runs turaiicl 
jo the ahore for 5 or € mdcf. We look breakfoat at a email botalo minlen 
here, and again moved on to a imait vire^m ealleii Totm, uhkb h narrow 
and fordablo, but runs very ALronj* r Wo look a Bjnedl refuist here and waited 
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forth© tide. When we ©wild proved we walked to nnuiher itiram called 
Mikenui. which we riachrd by d»rk, and alto fteppwl W <ouie time for U» 
lidlei I nit WA crossed at last, having to »mm over twice to carry our cluthef- 
■ffhe whole distance, about 1C miles* it a dense tnus of wood —dii the hdla 
chiefly miit F and pine tra fiat. The travelling for the gffwler pvt ia on * 
Idhio shifting «nJ r Bauinjt of the nuwt about 8. W. 

20llL_Sorted with the rising sun, and tfto procmmif about I nuk^ww 

to n curious hradiinri ordUf» named by the natives ftowtoj which 
toma w ay into the to« + ind* From its prilion and a-ppeinmee, niuut be a bold 
head. I erniU take no latitudes, my sestani haring bwn spoilt by the wot. 
litre 1 found a stratum of very fin* flat* on a bed of inferior &m\ T under a kind 
of hi uc clay, Tho ibtfl il hard, of n hue grain. ppltts freely t and Ls of a reddish 
brown -colour, rescmblinir Welsh ihte, About ® miles further wu came to a 
good lilled stream, named W-nitd, dbut hri fa-mile anmM, which w e forded 
thin deep. There ia but little Sand on the banks of this river arable for ml- 
tiraliun before vow come lathe minor hills, from which rise I he hiewhIilp diat 
bound the W. icml. We made a long march, and a little after luirn I mm la 
the month of another large stream aikd W angamii, when we campeJ for the 
night At a native pa, but tho inhabitant* were (bHfit; we found si nne tiotaEnef 
hdwOvcr for otir npwr. From Writ* to this place the lK-ftch is chirUy ^ ■ 
tiOscd of land and rocks alternately t nod the const mostly bounded Uy c lI *. 
The IVjuiLnuiui is a pretty river, but wish Sittl" level land, and ah toodtd. It 
was hero George Dam well and S *rtv beached their boal. There is ill* * 
peculiar headland on this river, sketches of which I made, Fme, 

Ltlat,—About midday, when the tide permitted, WO mWed this river, and 
reached another called Poena* which is u straw running stream, about 150 
yards wide, 1 1 ill much noted for a pond on it" bunks abounding in eels of a 
tine tiiwlily, which LS a summer residcEK'C of the natives. I he eoiot for ulwnl 
£ miles \i still bounded by a range of clads, and i* in nl] dirwliniu u drtw* 
wmw of forest, chiefly nun'no the hill* and ou the bunk* nl the stream*, either 
large or small i Ihd pine iribc predominates. The mule from Tiraiioakau is 
nero^s a serif* of small Mindy uty^ with Jwkjr points dividing I hem, Ibe 
bearing of the coast, S.S.VV. by coopts*. lUin towards cveuiiig. 

I beJJcvp I have NOW acquired Ehc two greatest requirin'.* for bqahmen in 
New Zetland, viz., the capability of walking ImtefoOE, and the jirnpet method 
of cooking and eating fern* root. I bail often tnK ►kn-tl forward with dread EO 
IJit time when tny shoes would be Worn out, often fearing 1 kbould be JcEt a 
barefooted cripple in some dcsolflie bltsck-bireh lbreat T or on thi* deserted. 
£wnt ; but dow I can trudge along merrily barefoot, or wilh n puir ot native 
jaihlulcp lulled by tbe naliv^ fialraimi, nuide uf the leaves of the flai, or, what 
is more dumhles, (lie leaves of the t i if llns-ltve. I CIO nnike a (ilte fo^tihg in 
crewing riMera and (decoding Or descending pn^ci pices j In fueE I red 1 am 
just lH‘ginninp- to make evpkiring posy work. A gfrod J*ir ul sannhils will last 
aboiit two rlays' hud work, and they tale only about twenty minifies to make, 
Sind,— Miide j-Ft early abut this intiming, and after travelling along a rocky 
beaufci aboiit 4 niilcs r Came to a niutMilam turtenl falUtig O^cr a large bed of 
granite rocks, 1 e it Called Wairusi, and is a very Curly il»» to/«4 /Phe 
nativei told me fuiir yoiing men were lately Arcwiicd in cmHing il ^ e njl 
gotsafelv over, and walked In OkaritUi psisdngnnolhe r jitieam, named Waitokt, 
on ollf rwd. Wo fooed some natives here, It is alwut 20 miles ftorn 
Wairea Or Ukafliu, but there is no level land, the fllOW-capiffd range Coining 
down to the coast. * 

At VSVirOfL i,l the wreck of a large sealing boat amongst a lot of underbrush 
It II altouL n quarter nl a mile from high water, and the growth of the budiei 
□ nd Lhc appeaiiujee pf the wreck ihow that I he sita is fast rending frem 
thii I^ .iit, _ Thk &Uo appears at liie nvQUShi of all the rivrra. 
l klkariiu U tho pa whwa Enihu captured and killed many of the indites of 
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\lie %a[fcau tribe*, and iko took Tti UfU p Elio chief,, prisoner, whom ho his 
sinw released to mum here amd work feciMe for him. There am the re- 
inaii.- oJ' ft t-^v forge fa here, which was reined w for fishing mid Ind 
Cvtcehi1 1 lt. That three plan-s abound in cola J hurl lull proof Lfurijap- my eisi? 
heni r ihp diet being nothing flip, and w*g wr^ed out in libcmL quantities to 
dogs as well b§ Christian §, lliu-e times *. day, * 

There are ik natives-1 wing hero—two men and four women, who are of the 
WerffffU C’hiirqhp and very punctual, and apian-willy very iealcH» In their 
wentbip, Tbfi pd ihoukt be celebrated for tee number of dogs kept by the 
native* h hjh! all in good condition- 

5i3nJ,- -Staying at Okarilu, the wind coming from the and bringing 

ill upwoI cum|Tuniim, heavy min. Okurilu is a large murj-ftuf of it least 10,000 
acres in extent, but nearly all covered at high-water, and is only remarkable 
for its quantity of fish. The timber here is very small, md apptwB of recent 
growth- I think to the foot of the muunUiitl range has been recently washed 
by Eho ocean. At high-water, and at this aenseo, when the mra i§ beginning 
to bloom, this is one of the rnoit beautiful pieces of sceneiy I have teen in 
New Zealand, It is a groat resort for all kinds ofwaler-few 1.and the Faradiso 
ducks come hera^From all quarter in the moulting season. Coinmenced w earing 
my third new shirt. My wardrobe now sadly diminished in hulk. 

—About midday„ at low-water, we Constructed a raft of (he blossom 
ululks of the thix, anil crossed the liver, when we walked about 4 miles to a. 
«inalI sljiain tilled Toiaro, having very pretty scenery t but otherwise nf no 
value. Front OkiTHu the route is along a range nf lew eliflk with a windy 
and rocky bt*ch + only pa^ikilt at low-water. VV i_- atopjicd irere for the night! 
the tide preventing our onward progress* 

29lh*— After proceeding aljuut 2 miles we readied unci her stream also named 
Tnluni, uml much like its namesake. We ucm obliged to erect a shelter ut 
this plate against a regular 1 r ui] m-st of w iud and rain. 

31si.=—Show cryi Thu niLha proposed.leaving Mr loads here and returning 
to Okiritu to attend nervice on Sunday., To eIllh 1 gave Consent, knowing that. 

I dmoid go t a good dinner of ceIs acid mure ■-u mfortabl c lodging, 

1 iLIll EiLLich flaiotuibed, lo Kind tamimgst the native* in l!ii l w dJ*lan1i pan - so 
much A Hunt ion (I&id to their forms of religion, which is the Church and We** 
ley on. Much animosity ajjjpcara to exist between them ; and all hough in B#tnu 
piiicea liicro ure only six or s^vm native, yet they have §epin*n places of 
worship, two scIjouJk, ueuI arc always quarrelling about religion T each [airly 
fL^i-rthig its own to be the paropr »: price to God. There are some few w ho 
ha ve been christened by the bn; Rsv t C- L.- Jlcuy, acid a Je?w atm by Mr r 
Aid red p the Wesleyan niir-.-ion-iry. 

3rd. — M.liJl' another start and reached our Fhcd ami hardens again, 

4th. --Pre ceded about -J mile* ulong a rocky and shingly beaoh> and cams 
to a large mountain rapid tunning over a forge jirufUle bed. The place if 
colled Waihau, and I Iburid it so flooded as ta defy my erussEng, and there 
brintr no means of u+n uding, or any shelter to await Lis Vailing, 1 was obliged, 
thuu^fi very reluctantly, to return to our died at I'otara, 

7tb,—Made o resolute start to ciws, If p^ibb, over the Waihoar. w hich, 
with great difficulty and at tin 1 risk of tnif fives, we aecomplislied. It was at 
this place that thu wekas hod bct'Et eaugfiE i had feasEed on at Taramakfui t 
they resort here, dnjgs being utaible to cross the mcr alter them. ^Jept at a 
native wan here. Fine. 

* Slh. —Again making southing,, rmd reached a ^cretittu called Walk.ubupa, 
deep and not Irtribble, but of oEber nwEe, PufmhJ on to another sireara 
called Miraron, where we camped fur the night, having sppnt tnuch oftho 
day eonsiEtwring a rail to eruas the Wtikukupa. About b miles of travelling 
over saud and niE:ks. 

10th-—Frncecdcd onwards, and rounded a beadbiid uamed Kohalhai,, a lowr 
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rocky iwmt; and managed, after difficult walking, to reach a ri\f r odled 
Wiiwcfca, whore we constructed a rslt ready for Crowing in the morning 
-lltb.— OwBaed the river, which b a vrry dangerous Ariin Howiog from 
%u mountain* over a reeky bed, and proceeded ip another small tin™* which 
we eros5ed T when like rain compelled lift 10 erect a ahdter. 

l 3l.h.— The weather permitting ui to proceed, we came along the bate at A 
low ran pit of diffl called the Pmpm, omE on to [he Utumaa, a ml! headland F 
the terminus of the dif&L when a abort sandy beach brought un to the mouth 
of a small stream called Mamkhukt, where we i|o|tpc4 for the nighL From 
Kulmihai headland to ibis pirn u about 10 mitf^ Bearing S.W, 

J4th,—After proeeedmg about 3 mite* along a rocky beach wo rarafl to a 
small feint Called on rounding which wo fiflucd the Wiiiaki r a 

mou crain sirram, and proceeded Onwarda to a email jjntato p ria fit Poran- 
ginngij where we put up for the night ami the morrow. Distance about 0 
miles,, 

16th + —Proceeded about G mile** and orl?cd fit Firika, the residence of 
Tiidru|x>. We ptsved fl lull urraiti called llunttnkum, of no note or value* 
AI Partkfi we received the w elcome of *e ranger* in a bountiful supply of fem- 
roolp piwcrreil »fbs t and ftsk There b nothing remarkable here, it being 
only a summer residence on account of the eel* in ihc mcr. 

The natives attach i great value to ihair grcenalone n>pri*» or batllc-ailCJ of 
former times, n much so, that they are buried with their Owner*. Alter Hv 
mainitig In ibm ground frwne &ro or six years ihry are dug up, and given to the 
nearest relation of the deceased. The native# hare also safe hiding-place-* for 
them,in order ihat, if turpnwd and conquered k an in former timet, their enemies 
might Eiut Gnd them among their ipoiL I saiv one belonging Eo Te lbij[» ? 
which ho* dctccnded from lime unknown,and which they say Enihu made war 
on their tribp to obtain, kit could net hud it, the men being hidden at ibo 
but tom of a deep pool of water. 

There 6 re only #7 natives, adults ami eUtdrm, Iking on Ehe \Y. coast N B 
of ht* 44* t all of wbotfl profess some form of ChfUllttDltj : 2S of them are 
member* of the Church, and 6$ Wesleyan*, 

1 fttfcii. — A dmwor of rain formed H in our uniEed opinions, a inflkien t excuso 
for remaining here another day r Wt managed to dry rnougli ceU to Lavt a 
week. There are no premiums to bo found here taring the kakote. 

IBth. — After traveUmg about 3 miles we cornu to a headland culled Tilihaia, 
where 1 slipped* or wai rather washed from u rock by the sea, w hich cgnsfaeJ 
toy foot between the nx:ks. and severely strained my right ankle. I was also 
hurt in several place* by Ihc sharp edges of the granite,, which pave me much 
pain. Finding 1 could not clumber the racks among which 1 foil, I was 
obliged to wider myself Hj lx- led EdwiMi Purika, which my Lament** and iho 
tide prevented us reaching that evening. 

"2fnh .—\\ ith much pain 1 crawled lb Farlkfip where I bound up my leg, and 
repeated ly bulbed, it in cold water, which served to deaden the puiii and 
dressed the other scmlchc* with wuka oil. 

Sftll-—Poeluri and Tipiba requested leave to return Eo Tunimnkau, leavmir 
To Ibiijm with me, to w hich propoaiiiivn I wm compelled m agree. 

AFser anniher week * ra*t I thought myself aoEcinlly recovered to pro- 
rced p ihnugh my nnkfo still for from Vltnng; Imt ten day* followed of 
a Inina t continual rain. Our provisions wera getting abort, thn country to iho 
$04i|hward wa* of the wildest, tnuat burren and forbidding dcneriplinn m 1 u 
itttt uiaiic up my mind to reiortk, having ude my way sljout |0mU«a furlb^ 
along the emit then m my former expedition.Nritll Mr. UrapLy, 

I wAA induced to make Pafikfl,i Or rather T kill aru h the term in u* of i 
Lng for many rro*on». 


my south- 


the iuinmcr iea*un wa* 


Sit hmenesa haul nmiff me anxiou* to roium to Kelson 
J tost drawing to a doifi, and 1 dreaijcd the idea of 


*™thtr lung winter. Tii e country 1 «« travoniipg wu worthlwi In my 
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OpiniflD, *nrf fnrst Wflamlv hi r# respected Ntfson, I wished! to return hVa 
m-ih routf, and BwiwneiJiinff nw»ol the interior of iho country, imd I hwi 
n.v.h-ptj to try (lie Manner*, if I jbwidoosd the idea oft tossing the island front 

Timtimksu to Port Ljtvi. If I | IH 1 .., nitilH to priced with n,c t> 

llio ioutins.fl.rtl 1 could not hare hfld their sen-ire* lo assist me with thgr 
etnow up the Mswof. u,d being Imre without moaroes 1 modi at ti3r 
5"V- Ekdm also had A mumy wife from IVakaptekt,«,[ daml not mmi 
TO^twuyk., wlrtcli would have been our shortest route. 

When I told Te Riipo of mj intention ho wm modi nlctod, \U to3»i mo 
hi! hmmz only one white an or. hi* hand* wta too gfekt 4 respond it j s If 
HT" h*! b«n two, he ho w»M not have eared^o f ive to 7 

ftnftlr nf theother if »n lorfdont hoppeneil to him, but if Id fed it would 
UJtely he Mid tha he h*t killed me for the mkv of eating or rdendciw 
Soon rridif, December II, J turned ray raw hoamwinlij fij*| to rotOIJt 
my own natives, and then endeavour once mom to seethe face of a white nun 
aad hear my native tongue. A few day* brought u.i back among the miina! 
althaitfh my laitien«mado walking rather ditfiewTl. We pnjsod in inrnmlm 
Oksrtrn, Wanpum, Wilt., Pater, and Okitite, reaching Xtemr. on D«em- 
ter asnd. I he neat dfly m slept at Tnremikao, ami Arrived at Mswora on 
c .nstma* ftty, l his was well kept by the natives, folfewen of both the 
Lhiirth and U eslevan Ivody. There were ftitir services in the day, and feast in u 
filled up Ihuimervflli bctwuen them, s 

nsteemhej- u u gioHoiu month of dietary amongst the natives on the coast 
u irrsn tniit and Mpst.bte a™ then coming into ucaion, The rivers, Iw™ 
W B^l, iteund te «l», tawera, ujmkurom, lupani. jntiki, and palmuki; tint 
ruit.ol the ckiikia is then npo, ™lled by she native* ttwen, and is Very 
luscious, more like a eonsemi ihana fniit; I ho honey of the flax hlnssom fs 
aJw , ,ri B V 4 ™ n V n ‘. * trtr|lr, T nod, when miser! with li-m-rnol, also mak,* n 
ajwcuH tif rtm fee Horary 1 .he native* rI^o cchmmeuco on the jo mv potatoca 
ami liirn.jrt, ami make EHfO dthb of (]]« mj.«kiHl p reliE of a of lit 1 ii. 

rhp nti'm ii| which Es «table part, and is culled kaari’ ii is very awoet ami 
plc&sunt to I he taste. Thu month also the sandflies life ni^i aomenoui^ driving 
the mtirc* to alt sorts of ex|x T dicrila Eo jpet rid of them. Kire in the best fin^ 
ti'cEroii; md vOn see sJL t|u? houses wjfi. a fire inside md outasJc. placed me 
ihu( ihh> imnlte protect* the eotranco or door^av. You poj-tak# of your iueuEs 
under (her sheFu-r of the *moke of u Hrcle of fires, Ha natives ohjoctinir to cat 
■n 1 heir l.ntL^ on account of fhc laiyc’ ineat-jiv, 

I he I5lh nf IXvernhi-r the auniv^rsnrv of rny leayin^ Fmicr the ld?t 
white pem>n I K.w on the hsuikj of the Rolutti river. 

Conflation of the year lft47 T ik* whole of which I have upcnt amoo tf tho 
naiivps, anil chiefly on the l&nkn ortho Boiler or Kawotlri, during which liino 
1 hare ILved on the produce of the cotEntiy T am\ [he few t h*vi> had 

on the eoaifp which am now r from want of pro[*r cultivation. ulmosi mu 
Miahle, I have never hcaird a wnrd of Eo^luh ihr- whale year, 

Whila l wiu at OVitika, ono of the native children, tlie mm of Tinia of 
about a^ren years ot Ui!;e p took such a iknry |o me that it waa with difficulty [ 

could got away firm him, When L ciiue away, ho Hurig round ray 1,4* 
erysn^K rirtd J was obl%erl to irnnkuyn l.ilU by Ibn^e, His father wished n .0 to 
lake him with me, but hts mother refusedwifieh [ was glad 0 f h he would 
bimi Ijooii much in our way Jn dEffimltir^, ainl arable lo lienr the hlrtfshiiw of 
Jho bkLdi, At this place h also, an ineident ocewrtd by which I gaincil Uvat 
cejutiL" aroonpt tho natives A party of us had r oddJed to K unsafe r.ne 
morning ed-ftshEng * and on reEun.iti^ in the evening, at every good situation 
we imk a draught with ear kopenga for up-ukomne, when a't one place the 
canoe was left wilh two children in it, who, by playing with the Oars brought 
the canoa into the cfvmat h and as it waa making rapid headway for a very 
awkward ahoal^ 1 yimpr-d tn!o another ewaoe, paddled across .he river to tlie 
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oddTv* und, tawing the canoe up the ether bank, regained n mffiHent -length to 
enable me to retres* to our proper station, when a cry amens*t ihe names it 
tl^e rfl^mtiun of their children pul an end la i pkmint ds^i fbhiftg T 
r On the iMlh January 1 hall the ttp|tiriumly of wilnraSfinff the funeral of ft 
woman. Two native carpenters made a strong'but rough reftin of totnra plank» P 
&nwn out of the solid log ; and iU sujaaet the hody was placed in the coffin* rare, 
fully wrapped up in the mat she wore while tiring. The body wfti tied darn, 
and carried TO (he place of bllriul, where a moderately deep grave hail been dug 
by the voting men ; & hymn and some prayer* were said over it, the coffin tu 
lowered, and I he earth titled in, The whale of the funeral w as conducted by 
l hu men, sill or whom, within reach, attended. Everything belonging Eo I tie 
deceased wxls buried in her grave; and all her stores uf food were rooked in a 
Urge humu, and distributed to each mule adult. Thera was no Hying* and 
apparently very little mourning, ihe deceased having no near relatives. 1 have 
now Wltlir^d a birth, marriage, and death amongst the natives. 

I now made up my mind to go up the Mcwvra, or River Grey + and visit the 
lake from w hich it h said to take its rise. 1 propfind then Do uncertain I he 
UiEufi] of [be country lying between it and the plains of thn R t wt, and to 
he guided by circuasliDM ;u to my foiure route. Here, however, 1 was 
forced to remain staiiopary for a month, Kkehn had gone fkbirnr with a jairty 
to the northward,. and did not return for riearly three week*, whilst the la*t ten 
days wort- fully occupied in making preparations for another start, repairing 
e-djjoes, and laying lu a stock of provisions for the bush. This interval of rest 
afforded me however she opportunity of making a tew observations on ihe 
general character of this |An of the country. From Cape Farewell, until tott 
arrive at I be! River Grey, a ratitfe of mountains runs |Mrallel to the tmst f 
sending down to the sea spurs nr lateral forest ridges, terminating in cliffs and 
headlands more Or Jrss boM and preci pEtnua, the valley* or ravines between 
each of i hew contributing u stream mure or leas considerable, fed by I he snows 
of the central chain and the drainage of its sides. In walking therefore along 
the coast between these paint** you have frequently lo clamber nver u rocky 
proTnoutnnr jutting out into the sea, or, where I his is impossible, to lake ad¬ 
vantage of the receding tklc tu [lass round its blue, strewed by [he granite 
friianeiits which have I wen litHtlid by the action of the water; and having 
toiled among the broken rocks for a greater or lets number of miles, you again 
come ta another stretch of sandy beach. Arm I her river to be lorded, and another 
precipice to Iry she goodness of year foodng find your nerve*. Thn only inter- 
nipEioii EO this occurs on the banks of the Duller. The mountains here re¬ 
ceding from the coast leave a large level tract of forest, through which the 
river lakes Its courae to the sea, having firat broken through the rocky gorge 
which detained us so long at its buse; and then the Same description of country 
reeoituocDOH until you reach xMawera. 

My ruulo down ttio Duller afforded me itt opportunity of seeing (he interior 
of this mountainous region, through the middle of which it seems to have 
broken iu way, My journal suthcienUy allows my opinion of the coos try on 
its banitSL The Inakaiona ml ley alone seems adapied for the habitation ol 
muii; and from the Arthur* 1 .-aw the owning it its southern extremity, about 
50 miks inland, running nearly doe £>, It may be desrrilied U a lorge tract 
of level Country extending from the Duller to the Mi Were, or Grev + trft miles 
form by 4 or £ in breadth, tc pursued from tlio sea by the mountain Adgo of the 
coast, and hen uned in Eo the E. by I ho mountains of the interior; hot shortly 
before yen arrive at the Mawera, th& character of tb* country h totally* 
changed. The hills diminish in height, gfadualEy sinking into the open 
country ^ and from the Grey you look over ft level or gently undulating 
cuulJEry, With a coast-line of 40 mi Era, bounded to thu interior only by the tine 
of the hrn iim. Having pasted this tract, you again enter ihc region of recks* 
precipices, torrent*, and may mains, or, as I have heard them called, the 
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SouiltmyAJfw of Now Zeabiri, A* fur us rov own ciporirnw ] should 
luy Hiut « IS not impossible to follow the dust down to Uuslty Uav, ir vOU 
W\ guun) jtoilii*t the Wer of itarvulion; hut [ neither Saw nor htfnl 

Wftto induce ine to I hi nk it would bo atloniliil wilfi unv WSnIt but tho irrri- 
tlficaticin ofcunojlty. Out tho district of the Grey nqiiiw u iUrther notirp, 
” wrt ^ Hl * GrE 7> th* Twoskiu, the Anbura, itvi the 
'**' i ki rhe lils * * ceonll0 ‘ ? ,u ‘ lle nati™ T lake their riso from # ro- 
“?I fr >n«"’f»W«'tl DMHiiuain, visibfo in ibe far diitinra on n dear day. 
™ “*£■ bwno f SJB. from Tammakau ; the Grey, said to How from 
ft IftFfcte inland lake, ami [he lommukall to have its source dmest riiwo u> it I 
now made tnv arrangement* few visiting these iocftlities ; und Oil J unitary ifi, 
] v4q t agam set out u|;hDfi my LmveU. 

J-^h^Tbi* morning freighted our cm« with our provisions. clothes, 
“» 5 L ihin e I Considered my«lf as on bond the tdffiitil's cane* 

which. Whs the dncl fint IO start, having in company tilttic other#. The 

S* n ' CH ' hr [llt : tJat ascended the river With me wen? a* follows; To 

H "“V J™ mvM*\£ m*[ nine nathe#; Te Maikai, With my four native# 
and A [MraiLitma ; Te PaLckau, with mu nil lives, carrying beta, &[*, for 
fishing 1 e JVtullMutfa, with iWnativcf, So I ihink 1 was well equipped, 
Hrtuidemic I had nothing to give the native# For oil their trouble, except good 
wishes. There was much Crying amnng&t them when 1 left, and apparent lv 
*? mc good foe]tllg towards tne* They told me to Fettim amongst Thera, anil 
■hire u Jial they had ; and although Eulweco is yi much valued amongst them, 
Eht 1 ^ one red me two slicks—I he hiilf of nil their stock, I tit Tea] ly an oxntl ng 
•c*ne to sec lour outuh poling and paddling up a hne ni^in on a clear day. 
AYe otmp up about 5 mUtt of the river, mud camped at an old fehiag-smijon. 
prctjfly placed on m island culled 3Iautflj>u, which rises about 100 feet above 
the level or die riw, At this place ihe rirer ii confined between two low 
black mrth hills, part of the coast range. The Inrel land of ihe coast reaches 
to thia point, all limbered, chiefly rata, on either aide of the river. About a 
m i te above Mautmpu Is a scam of cod of apparently very fine quality, w hich 
presenta itself under astratum of mica mlaie. The coal ii hard and brittle, 
very bright and sparkling, bums freely, aJvd h free from smell ; the Seam » 
&orae feet deep, and level with the river 1 # edge n but at least 50 feet below tho 
surface pf the cmrtb. 


__ ^rth.—Paddled up the river about 3 or 4 tnilei, to a point where tite river 
dmde# itself into iwo reams—the right-hancl and smaller brunch, cdled 
KotU-urulfifi.i-jha, bearing about S.E. s and leading to fl to the K. coast, 
almost at right angles to the main strum, W* stayed here tor the night, 
Lira natives wiihing t« fish, and I inslout lo look about me. Tina ii the pUre 
where Elceliu, mv l«al p lost Ida father, and wra taken prisomT hiuLself by the 
Ngailuu iri be. We were successful in h-hing. 

Paddled up the SH braiich of the river, liiC pass to the E,, leaving 
the women 043d children behind Wilh iwo of our canoes. After proceeding 
about 5 In Lies, we again left our canoe Wtlli i&me narivea Lo fiah, and kept on 
until late in she evening. This branch of the river h wooded, but with a con- 
aidorablo b*3t of level land on either hand. 


-bth r —Again ARvndcd the bnutch, and by fiWht reached the lake, a sheet 
of water of about U or " miles squire, wi th a sjndl low island new the middle, 
to which we jsaddIed T it being an old fishing-station. T'ine. 

aOib.—Examined ihe l*kd in nur nimue. and found it very deep, with a 
■Andy or mud bottom, and in lerae placer large grauitE rocks. The coun try 
immediately around the lake ii gf level bush, boundefi by a pine forest, and 
surrotiEuliMl an three rides by black birch hill# of moderate elevation. Tho 
country towards the E. is low, hut the district iaiimt in* by a high moimtafn 
region towards the S.W, Thii tithe lake frequented by the natives on their 
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ttHlt IO (fa* E. rout: Iher read) il frtWl tli? cm*! Iiy UKndiQ? iho Tirl-' 
niiAiui, from which it is dftided li>’ a !'«)« ttrftck From l*« JK«inl llltv tel] 
g, k , ibi-t n at-b liiL' open n.unlry of the E, eitLst m l WO 
c ftlal back to the icaiLn al renal, where we hml left the women fetid 

Vt liB'i a [-1 Willful eupj'ly Ijf fiih. showing their industry daring MT 

Feb/lst—Thb morttinp we «cwn imrtod, Imping our wsHt* friend* behind 
Uili cieeptilfl (ffiV un u guide. I he fine open Itillltl ends heff, «in*S lung 1 nfaenrs 
td eliiBL-k* border cadi d1il<? of tbo river* which is deep and unfordfehfo, After 
U^uLnii- urn qE Tor H qt & milea, it Mikes u northward course p titferiy pamlld to im 
c ™l During IliC cluy we pa^tl lb mountain it lilt 1 held of KflRrM, tmd 
ramped fyr the night under the range i if the K i* iki wi and Wiife jro. Te Rainc* 
Hie euj.i1 so whtrte wnon I am Ofirt|r* a*cr ruled all tln v mounts mi Id §nrfh oF [lie 
LokfepO, and Mcmt to LnnW them nil Well At each spur he Mines the |«rt of 
the coast to which it cnrroa|KtiHll+ There are h<M*ca of former linn*i in niany 
places on l!i£ bank* of tbia river 1 n ^irld to by the natives for the Summer 
Iponth.*, when they lire on cel*, upuluroro, fern* toot, and the liquor of the 
lulu IxHTKf. Tbe Liitltr has bore a much Finer flavour I hull in ma*t felhiT 
lilaces and tmy lie taken freely without injury, We trasEiiwid fel bast 15 
uaile* of ibe river 1 * hunk in the Counrt of the day r throe natives working the 
rondo gescndljt and all at Ebirura jurist U)^ tfeytdf chiefly Witlkinp ou either 
bub of the river, with iho aid of the ennne to ertw* ta time to time. I he 
fwlw^e of the country 1* chiefly pmo, with a belt of manuka cm the Immediate 
banks of the rim 

2nd,—We ascended akiui 4 moro mile*, when we ewe to a point where 
ihn river fegrin dividca iln-lf, the ^matter brunch running to the S.L., the main 
branch, which i* enr eourat?,* -till iiiukinc la the N. Wu romped at tht # junc- 
tipn, tociplore febfefed pretionp Id taking the canoe. Vp lo thta |ioirit the 
curtly u chiefly wooded, but at the Jondifen a grau plain coHesce*, whicb 
1 shall" ma the eatcot of a* J proceed, 

4th.—Another wet day ; and my N^nuEaii fukle told rue he must relurn ind 
see bu wife ami ehUdren + but that if l would wait, be wet M rettirn with a 
eiianfm of weather, . _ 

7th,—A niiny morning but feboul mid^ny the wind eluvifed, and Lhefloudi 
bc^att to bresak, fetid thn- n%lit aha well Mfliu of a fine innrrww + Xiuivn fed 
felf offeipkKriftp, when we ftumd a pateh of fern, which we quickly bepn 
reul'nijj up to examine it* ijuaiily. fludEDf it to o*ir Lisle, WO waived to 
a(NPnd the nest *% in di|nsrin|c fern-rout, 1 took io my fuurtb i»ir of irmwen, 
li'avinj? only one |*OOd \mr iutbe kit, I !m4 rmthinp; so useful or durable for 
Uousere in the bush &i |*cxh! duek f and nolhing wwr*c then fustian. 

&ih r —Started thii morning to our foi^a-|Jatch „ wheu l left tlm miiivr* to 
workp ju id with HIM difficulty putlied my tiff through die lower under bush, 
and Bui’endcd LG the jmis termee, which I fbufld iwdfeg alung the river S 
Ijjuak for Bboui 4 mill’s, and atrclchifef to the S.H . iLbuul 5 mile*, fbrnunz a 
nice litilij tbeeii-niu of verj^ eaeelScnt giw,iud wril sheltered, hein^r bounded 
aud Inter^ecii'd by a pipe forest eonlaioin^ tome pwid trecs T t>n the northern 
bank of the river Hero il nothing but forest reaching 10 llm cfafedn of nwiintaio* 
thst boend the cuo^L tJn reluming in the evening, touted Ihe qualiiy of the 
ferp-roo4* which w** found very «vreot and agreeable lq the mate, [iwrijcuUdy 
io when mi led wilb I hi' juice of the tutu* 

I had writ ten by a natiic colled Pctor^ lo Mr r Fa*, for a small payment for 
the natives, te enable me to get a puide In cross the island, and also for ltl«Af 
10 retail] tu Nelson by Mime VCmC hi ctM. 1 t fdiould tnaki- 1HV |Ori on tiie E r 
coast, P #fr protuiicd le return by l>ceepber r Kml %hik< I wm down the 
amt be itajrtcd, and left me n mesttJpc that br had nltcrod Iih tnlnd r amt 
would WOt rt'lunj until the winter; hut ibat 1 was to male myself coturartabllc^ 
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And resort to hi* potato-garden for provision*. Thii wa4 my chief reason Tar 
rt^rmaf by dm river Grey. II y mUyc* abo podliraly refused to aoampaqf 
me atrtiw, Hiving they should never got bock. ' 

While mi the ereut l CuughE ill PM kiw|j- one largo and [wo small. TklV 
tin? two distinct spreire, This country used to abound with them, but they 
are now nearly extinct by 1 he dag* at tlu? bush, They lire cuwne and *1- 
fiavoOTwL 1 hj{ make a meal for a bushiutli. 

9lb-—Thii monunjjf we packed up Mir loads, which, when edloclfd to¬ 
gether* were found to be niliier bulky ; mine faowver was light P thuuirh Urge, 
consisting of dried fish. We nwc on about a nllf to our fens-rool r where we 
camped to allow il 10 dry, And enable the women la enlarge our bit*. Fine, 
10th,— After accompllridnjg rather a bug inllc, WC Were brought to a stand¬ 
still by a fall of mow. We OTOfetaf a she Her al the conmmuccinent of another 
gnu.*'plat of coEiiidGmhta extent, level with the river on (hr northern bonk. 

I2lm.—CfUHfl hi |1xhiL 2 miles, whim ELrhu, looking Isack, discovered i 
imnke which he supposed to tw tilt fire of our Ngiilau friends returning, Self 
and Fkehu left our Loads anil relumed to uscltI u.in„ wh« wu found it was our 
tote house w hich had taken 5re- Froeeeded almut 6 poles further, nod again 
huilt another shed, which the rain at night proved the valor of. The lamfcsof 
the river are a aeries of gTJAS and Jem patefaea, vunn]ng back to the main forest 
some 3 or 4 miles deep* with here ami there pplcfcos of underbrush, 

14th.—After walking about 3 mile* wo CBJIIO lo a large ahinfbdftd* where 
the river dividea Itself into several branches j and after some h|Mk about* 
we took I he one to the north ward r and ascended about iwo miles,. when the 
Tflill began lo fall, so we had to erect a shelter al the edge of a grass plain 
some milc« square, r | KiMTen tly very guml, and well sheltered by rhiuijn of trees. 

Ifith— I Elude a silly fm(» nnH found, by afernding a high tree, we had taken 
the Wrong tom, or nlser the wrung branch, of the rivcr r its bearing being ioo 
much X. 1 believe this II Mio pass lo the Tuhinu, which the DRlivr* former! v 
travelled lo catdi seals at Tuuranga. When the weather ywruiits, wo shall 
have In re trace oUr step* to iho main river, which must bo my oounto, I lain, 

1 Till.“-"Another dirty day, at least too wcl for leaving out shed to brave the 
iain T but we inaosged to procure for supper a hoe cd and two woodheua A 
ihflrp frost Rt night* and very cold. 

lath.— A fine morning uur the fog had riwn, and we once again mounted 
our respective burdens* and made a start. Leaving the river, we look to a 
thick Ehungh level hush, and ptrored by compos* due S .} anil in about 2 mile* 
we esane to another moderately large stream, also a branch from the mam 
atfeam r iti junction with which 1 rtmld sce T and which I considered Wto Iworing 
too much to the S.VV, fur uur pvprie: so we took the brunch, and ascended 
nearly three imbr, when Ekeliu so increased the weight of Our loads by I be 
addition of eleven largo Cvls* that We re-^olvc^ to Hop and eat pome. The 
land on either side of ihfl river ia level and mostly woododi dw timber being 
prLEn-ijdlly of the pioe tribe, line. 

At this point we finally took leave of the main stream of ibc Grey, which r 
aecerdizig to the natives P tnki's l<i rise in a lur^fe like to the eastward, Kkehu 
■Jh> rmuectad havihg been there when a child. The Grey Lp certainly a fine 
river for >>w Zialind* Wid worthy- ihc name of air Qmmm, a Her vhuni it is 
Could it be coimecicd with a harbour ii would make a fine field for 
Cotonixuriofi, tk a robciliEr much goud IosmJ fit fee aflhlc purpoari^ uid Pumc good 
pvixing dtflrteu in Well-sheltered pqsiliuiia : aisoiMirae very fiuelimbt^ fnrsaw- 
mp, f|tti[e aeeessiblo, nv well m quantity uf fine kauri for Span —at least w hat 
l 1^lievo e» 1^ aoch. The shiafl# bod of thla liter ill many j4aen abound* 
with Cful, tbeugh of an inferiflr ipiRlity to t|» seam near th*- Sea. In it il also 
found [he stone used by the nail vr* for rubbing down thoir jkh namni ilia hupu*- 
thitig like a Neweailfe vEujjo, though nuher clrMer in I ho grain* md has a fine 
cutting qualily- 
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Itlih. — We bd.ihed on about A mites to the edge of mother pmis phi n ,■ when 
the raiij p which hurt been r«.IHn^ In ihower*„ begun to wet iu through p and cum- 
nulled it* ID erect another shelter, The qi44ilitv of the Country About the same 
tt» usual. 

p 20 th.—Very warm day. 

21bL—W ulkol tlong the emis For about 4 miles, till wo rrnne In a divtiion 
of the river r when I rewlrtil to look ahead before I carried my lnad r so I went 
on. and ascending a small fern cte ration in the grftsi plain, chose I he mo*! 
easterly branch for my cour*e p and returned |o my rticamproonL Fine, 

'Sind — After walkfng about ‘indie* along the grass, we came to a part of she 
river shut in between Iho low ridge* of hilEs,. tiered with black birch For 
nearly ^ tnlEpi r when we ag* i tt came In ibe ofien country* consisting of 
fcrti p Elas, aiid manuka, reaching ahead As fur a* the eye could »ce, ukid alKml 

3 or 4 miles in depth, when it ti huunded by a high range. We igain pro- 

aomn 3 or 4 miles, keeping the banka of ibe river, nr lied „ which ii not 
very deep at this place, and belter walking than She grata, and ramped on like 
plum. 1 lit several firrs during the niphti which burnt all right, and 
freed tra from the nuisance af the s&nddy and tnusquUo, for which (ids river is 
rained, pine, 

Some of tiie bend* of (hij river I pvsed to-day are as bciutlful, in my opi¬ 
nion, os nature fun |K»sibli r make them. The river ii drtf and deep, nud nmi 
over a bright ihingle tied ; she undergrowth on ihe hunk* it a IttaUtftiJ miafcuro 
of shrubs, and she adjointng bush Hue lofty rlrnu. ruta, and bluck birch p with 
*ralCcrcd patches of t>m land. I was «? pleased with the Grey river that I 
should not object Id visit it again. 

There is a great numlier of wild dogs here, w hich wily tbu fjujjirtity 

oF ground birds, for wh ich it wu* formerly noted, 

23rd.—’The ap'iiearancc oF ihcrouqiry tielbrc us induced u* to spew I a day 
hen. 1 on a small joitdi nJ'Tcrti h _Euid obtain i|j roots for future use. Fint. 

There la nothing Like keeping up the stock at gmmiioriJ whenever an oppof- 
sunisy effort aLlh&ugh the hick has to suffer from the weight; Fur in this ctam- 
try it Ii often much I'UiCr to cahaqst thutk to replenish, 

I am also obliged to keen the natives as well fed il 9 possible, for they are 
Cunlinuoily murmuring; Selling me [hey arc SUET, If they Continue to follow 
rue r I ahull starve them. They several times threatened to return to Mas$ucru 
Bay, uml live With she nltivrs there, Hither khan take their chance ill sLit? busih 
of safely reaching Neli^ii, 

a i4lh,—Vr e all agreed on I he necessity of erecting 1 A illcltcf against the tk]\- 
prQoch of She sturm we saw nearing us L which reached uj ulxiui midday* and 
JUST us we w en? housing cur luiggage. Capirht some eels, 

25th.— Kaitt p io sturrns T ail day, accompanied with heavy khundrr sod light¬ 
ning. 

2<jth,—After we bail accomplished aLsout 3 miles, the min again Overlook Ul, 
and we wen> obliged to build another shelter, Thepr^^ and open COLmlrv tuft 
continues to bound the northern bonk of the river, averaging a depth of Etoarly 

4 mile*. 

23th.—-A walk oF 5 mile* brought us to She tenmnaSkm of she gruaa r where 
Lhc river flows between two block hireh banks, 

■iflLh,-— Lost night Ehe nalri us found a holu of WiSer. from which they rnnpht 
thiriy-Bffl celt ofv*riout iuw p but^ |mt together, of sudi a hulk aucf weight 
that they would not ho at dF moving nn T but set !u work to lake Out their boEm* 
ami eapose them to the sun and rmolte to dir. Fine. 

IF coll life nirefidly dried uml 'kinncd, She hrad cut o!T h and opened down 
ike belly, the Lwne carefully taken out, and she fle*h e^iwsed s» tlie *makr So 
dry, they Would last some mouth.5, and this is, m my opinion, lb* tnwE way lo 
ens Them. An eel shcuild be bIeMiE b Lb-, w G lbs, weiuht T and. Lf tuodry E oak- 
m^T ii in wnor Jdr a few houre, nod then basting it over a il 0 w fin? milvs ii a 
good duh. 
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MtfrefaTit—Tbl* morn'll" whik the rmti v-cs were packing a way their llih 
and other tfe intr 4 - I counted ft fry. four ecb, each averaging, 3 ^huuld -.iy, .THw 
h weight, and making a heavy l^d for three of u* ii> carry, 1 was obliged ft* 
lake the heaviest, to keep gaod humour amongst them, and to be enabled to 
Inugh at them when they Minjilninod of being tired, We proceeded 
mWcs, when Ekchti found a noftdeeJ station, and nothing could induce him to 
P“ it- leaving him to fiah* we progressed half a mile farther, and came to 
an opera tract of country, eonaiit i ng of grass, manuka, toilet, &C. We walked 
about 3 mile* mure, keeping the M and hanks of the river, when a fall of rain 
gitFO m the trouble of creeling a temporary *hal [pr, 

2nd,— This morning I lighted a hm no the plain, and the wind changing 
drove it down upon ui h which burntonr shelter, but the day proved fine, so wo 
cared not. Walked about a mile to the terminal ion nf’thc grass plain, and 
again took to the bonks and bed of the river,, which rccommciieed in course 
between I he black bireb. Proceeded 3 miles Farther, and awaited the arrival 
of Ekohu. 

3 Oil. — Accomplished a distance of about ft miles, which, from tile weight of 
our loads, and the quantity of dead timber in the river, wu a hard dayVnulk. 
The valtey now is fust narrowing, and I Ild[« another day T s march will lake 
us to the foot of the mountain range, for I am tinxioyj to ascend, and ace some¬ 
thing of my wborcalTouts, 

dth.«—This morning it commenced raining* and we nil set to work to erect a 
■heller, when we were compelled to retort to the block-birch bark for a cover- 
Jng, In the middle of the night the wart separated just Wer my sice pi ng- 
quarter*, which gave me a most imcomfortable mglicV lodging," Ham all 
night, 

7lK — TSie day proved line enough to induce us to leave cmr lodgings and pro¬ 
ceed, After taking the bed of the river for about 2 miles, we deserted Utu 
main stream, and look to a branch bearing E,, which wcMcoudcd about 1 mile. 
Here, we resolved to abandon the river altogether, and Uka to I be low range 
tli at skirted I he southern bank t which we ascended^ and walked along ihc ridge 
about 3 mileSf when we discerned a targe river* distant ukut 2 elilIcs. We 
□greed la make a push,and emtcavoorto spend the uigilt cm it.H bonks, which we 
reached just at nightfall, when the thunder, that had been following m fill day, 
now overtook u? H and we had to Creel a shelter by the light of anr tire, 

f)n the lulls bounding I hr Grey river 1 caught four kakajws, or green-ground 
parrots. They are beau Li ful birds in plumage ; but 01 they have been fully 
detfCribcd by skilful naLuralbts^ I refrain from doing so, 

Slb.-’-Qn looking about ihis morning, we found ibis to be the Owckd,a river 
flowing into the Boiler. Spent the day exploring and bird-cat cb mg. 

The pass from ibis branch of the Grey to the Owoki is very easy, nnil ha* 
oniy one ascent, and that not at all difficult i Lk decent also ii very easy ; the 
busSi is open, and free of roots, and |ho inclination very slight. A cocumirai- 
L-alkHl from river to rivEr p even far a cart, might bo made by simply clearing 
away the nncTerbmtb. 

Jhli,—Started to ctos* the valley, taking a course E r , and found it to be about 
3 miles deep. Came to the rising ground, which we ascended, and slept an 
the ude of the mountain. Fine* 

10th. — R cached the summit of the hill thi* evening, und found U covered 
with low fem t &e. h Commands a fine view of the interior of lIle bland; and 
I fffliid discern moanLoins which I had known at the Return, on the river 
lluilrr, Ond on the Wat Coast. The morning WiU ton foggy to admit of seein g 
Lhe lowland. 

llih.—Iking a fine clear day, I could ice from Ilib place the tar^r grass 
plain of Port Cooper t which appears to Cdfnmenee Ercun the high mountain* in 
n series of gross hills. The full I have ascended is very steep and hi"b, an- 1 
bad walking owing to the dead limber and loo#C ttunE-s ; but the nptim toll 
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inn' their past over thiv tflflgo iiluw ami easy. and only takes Oft® day £nomiwr 
tn liver, tha I U fmm ih^ laic to the river Wuiuinbritip flowing to the East 
1 ^ Lid that it then uhc* a WCtkY travelling « the grass plain before reads- 
ijTst the »**- shore. £ am I old dm l »mc natives, four yoan ftgw* crossed tho 
Is Land in 17 d *p- 

1 much wished In descend to the grass plain, and try ond reads the ust 
Ccuti, but the imtivfci + a<i* anil till, refuse] , und told me that 1 had kept them 
already for t do long away from Nelson, and that the 5 Ay mini 1 bad premised 
them Was tew little for what they had previously done. Even on a |H™tac of 
further eomjwnsutiori they a till refused; an I was obliged, reluctantly, to aban¬ 
don my desire, and return to the Nelson. 

From this summit elevation I wun able to look back upon the route I had 
been travelling fur the bat six work*. 1 was now standing on the further or 
eastern extremity of I Eh large opening I had seen from the eonsl; ud which [ 
then thoughtr and ROW found to hc p the southern extremity of the I nu-kuim ia 
volley. Looking towards the coast, at my feet was the Inabufttu flr Owcka 
river flowing northward through the valley to ihe Duller, and appearing to riao 
a long way to the southward, perhaps in the neighbourhood of the mp|wr luio 
of the Grey t receiving in in HHirae nil the tributary itrCUltiS on I he post, earning 
from the reverse sto|jo# of the mountain ranges at mj luck* lying belwwo mo 
ami ihe Roloroa. Acre® the valley,, here about 15 mite* wide, I looked upon 
die mountains of the rouart, gredwly molting down into the 0 |>eil country at 
their bi*e P which I had just tmurraed, and contributing their niimCftHiastrCMua 
tn swell the waters of tiw Grey, whoae branehrs were only divided from those 
of the Oirtlp flowing in an exactly contrary il Enaction,, by one ridge of incon¬ 
siderable clevaEion H To my left, c't 40 or 50 milts didunce H arose ihr snowy 
rugc# of the Southern Alp, with the white^apped peak of the K.imnEuu 
towering ^nsjiicuuudy among them, tilling up the intcmJ, were the low 
undulating forest-ehLii hills, in which both Ilia Grey und chu Owcka take their 
rise, whilst behind them stretched the grass plains of the Enstem Cwk 

12th . — The n.Liivcv were not w illing to spend the day on ihe summit qf the hil l , 
nrul refused to follow my eourae to reach the Malnkitukt valley, saying tlait if I 
did not return to the river we had left they would, for wc should lie all * Larval 
i f we ten tnred to lake a short eut through a black birch euun try ; so 1 was Com* 
Jrfdled to descend the lidJ by nearly the same route 1 hud uaecruled it. Fine. 

I did not want lo follow Ihe circuitous course of the river, but to steer ucom- 
poia eourea towards I he Matukltuki valley f ortho Itoturoa; but ihe natives sold 
me that the river was the Only place where proviriorts^or rather tood r could be 
obtained, so 1 had to return ty lU bunks. 

ISlh.—Reached Ik bank of the rive r t and camped about a mile below where 
we ftmt made it. Fine. 

14iJi* — The natives hearing numerous cries of the weka during l®E night, 
wished to stop here, tn which I assented, haring auuin hart my wpak ankle, 
which was giving me umeh pain. The; river here is very pretty, flowing Iso 
tween two narrow grassy banks, behind which the wood commences, cortHjfling 
qf stately pines of all kinds. — kauri, kaikatea, reinu* totaru, and the matai, with 
here and [here a Urge birch, altogether forming a kiutim) variety of foliage. 
During the day the natives caught twenty ’Seven wulw, and i [retted iriy dog 
to a wbolo one for his supper. 

The wek:n r or wood-hen, is the most useful and valuable bin! to a hltth-ranger, 
and in the nrtM of May t Jonn r arid July, when they feed on ihe berry of 
the karemn, they get very hit, and alluin to a^gri'at sire, und nre easily oupsur^d 
by any onr w ho can imitate ihclr cry ; for, when they hejir iheir try, they w ilJ 
Uiswurartd Spiiroach, and ttmn are very easily rauglt t by a small flu"* snare iii^i 
to a short snutll slick' but 1 have taken them with my hands only bv shaking 
a katiilrituhi* or robin, before (hem. They nre very pugnacious, and wilt flv at 
n bum4i of fbuiitars, or a ml rag. 
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T5lh.—I urai ^rpriscd, on w&lring in ih e rooming, to find a fresh in the 
11 v fT' j 1 * “*** ^ rt " 1 je*turday . Wfl however made fi stint, iirul 
, , j J mi E i SH'T 11 ^ rtlfuf, when the uatic&l found a jmot the* 

for ^ and wanted to atop. I got tmgiy, and urged thu nece^. 

Mij or pTOCWUagi Klafipip- we had! too tig h provisions. and wort luting line 
weal her; *0 they Agreed to Wffif, and I *puhi niDynied my load, and went On, 
but on looking back, I saw the women still «| the ed slntton, and when I re- 
mnnstruted unly got laughed at; so I wia foreed to \mugh too, for I find there 
IS nothing Ilia food temper in dealing: with these natives—bendo. [ doubt if 
It would really answer to quarrel With them in these wildi. and so far from a 
rctl lenient. Fine. 

16th.—Tho ^mn-lisi for ywlorday *Eood as follow* :—Tweuly^ne wekaj, 
two young Paradise ditcks T one grey duck, two dab-chirks, two sitajrmw-hawfei, 
and ihree eda. Wh&l we am |o do with all these I do not know, for Bailor 
them whikfwoH is impouihlc, and we hare no means of keepi ng them unless 
** ">nl n^e in air tight bsg of totaru ImHt, which robjeel eo on account 
.Jf the <toj*y. There U some difference between the stock of provisions I sow 
have T and toy dietary in the month of May fast year. Such La a bush life, fall 
of fet^rg and fob. After flic log hint risen, wo commenced our day's march, 
and lifter travelling & miles down the ihingle on ihe banks or the river, wc came 
tna tnadentely-sizDcl stowtm flowing from the S.E. a the appearance of whtoh 
rnaacd tfic to ]oa.tfe my load, and take a ihort trip Up its banks. It had a tciy 
inviting appearance, and having amended rather mom than a mile, 1 earner to a 
l«ri?e patch of lancL consisting of fern, pras, Atc, p of perhaps I-2,000 or 14,000 
acres in esEenl,, anti bolted by a forest nf tine large pqiteu, which also covered a 
Jnrgq extent of level lunil T lictuniftl to my Jo«d t and proceeded forwwdft, 
taking the shingle of the river, find after a walk of 4 or 5 miles wo camped. 
After arranging onr sleeping quartern, and eating our supper, Ekihu taught 
eleven wekitl, all within sight of Otic camp. 

Kkcbu found a kaka's nest at tiiit place* on the top uf a Earrro birelMree, 
which 1m surended by an ingenious method, lie cut and lied together several 
liwig light pdev, fit the end of which he secured a short crooked stick, by which 
he woi cathled to hang from broach to brunch, and thus afeend the butt py+ilv, 
and relum with four young bird*, which we tried to keep alive, 

I beltoro If we had prorlshms spoiling for want of eating, ami had loads un¬ 
der which we could scarcely stagger, nothing would induce Ekchu to pan a 
Wcka, Or remain sl| the fire if I hero was [he chance of mi eel fn the river, to 
great is Ids nitural lore ofctcsMiort. Last night 1 pressed on him to forbear 
ftshing, but no—lie must he off, and rcEum with twenty eds. 

!7jh.—Another flue day, ami Again on our way, atlll keeping toEhn hanks of 
the river, The river ia now rupidly increasing in &i*e, from ih* dniinagc of 
llic surrounding coontry, 

ISth.— Proceeded aijout Sndle*, w hen the apjwaranconf the day hrducei.l. lm 
to stop and erect a shpltcr in a tine manuka prove, using the bark of the irecs 
tor thnlnh, which 1s very iv aterfight, nml quickly obtained ; but the frame mu.it 
b<* made verv high p from its cumbuitible nature. 

IQth,—Wft day, and sand -flies very trouWewmc. 

20t]]. — Accomplished 4 miles down, [he shingle, the country appearing of 
about the same rhamteter, namely, a large tract of very fine titsber land" on 
either Ijunk of eElb stream, when wc came ic a perl of tin’ river shut in between 
tjyn |qw Hilfr of * kind gfllmwMac, buE level on the surfaWj and still covered 
wiih pines : the«e cJtfls li^Eed iH?*rly 3 miles, Proceeded two mil^ put thcm r 
ami s'jmpeii!, i be rain of yesterday rendering ft difficult to cross. 

-l^t.—This morning we had to lake a mint J'urmiilable M, 1ml maim^-d |o 
"flP Rifely, with the exeeplSrm of wetting KptWa Irrod, We then procccrled 
nearly 2 milcs^ wlien E'keliU. aTter taking Another Awkwwrxl fonl. in unending 
Ebe link, mi^reit his footing, and fell into a hole ever head ami car*, wliieii 
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casuod iif to stop and klmUe a fire lo dry hh kit. When it! was right apwJn f 
wc mad**another start, and pjwteeded about JS more miles, when we stomnA 
apff erected a iWumgiiwt ibo liilling rain, A bystander would hare laughed, 
if in comfortable lodgings himself, lo have watched us in erecting oor shelter 
by fire-light. Having constructed our frame-work, thu thatch, orcoveriug, 
wu the difficulty p each seeking for enough eu cover hh own fleeping-placc ; 
and a* we discovered, or rather felt a bush of fitting materials, we would snitch 
up a &re-brad aud hrave the stoxn for another handful of iras*. toitoi', or any 
oilier acewsiMe material—so tbt about, uiidnight we could Cull our OD^hnff 
wiEer-tigb t for u bud i house. 

March is the inoft difficult month in the year to food rivers, owing tn the 
grow th of a slippery kind of moss an th e MirfiM of n! I the stones that form 
i he be*ii nf the riven. I found it euier to take the deep water than the 
shallow* in this months 4 

Tried 1 now specicfl of fruit, ihc berry of the moktt, and found it very 
palatable when you have obtained the proper knowledge nf eating them. 
You must gauge your mouth #o (but your teeth will only crush the berry 
without breaking the Med, which has a most nauseous, biller lute. 

22nd. — A fresh in the river, end the unpleasant drip of the bu»h r with a 
plentiful supply nf |Kro-yirian*, were auLtfkrient reuses for remaining under our 
comfortable shelter. , 

iEnl + — Fin*. After crows Up the river five times brcUt high, for the Rake 
nf getting ah ingle walkings we came to a reach of the river, looking down 
which we could discover the country of the Buller, and my companions were 
rtfst a canter to fry which would lie first to make the river- On arriving, wo 
found it to he imieh swollen. IVa walked about 7 milcfl during tho (Jay. 
The appearance of the country the same m before, with the exception of soap¬ 
stone forming the bed of the river iftfte&d of shingle, 

2dlh. — Again m my way for Nelson—at h ut 1 think aa r as I am tmw rc- 
trsuing my steps on the hunks nf the llu I hr, (he only change being that Lain 
on the southern bank. Made a taodetalo days walk. Found a Jiukw'l neit 
with live young birds. 

25th.— Moved forward* ^ a good paw, ulh! accomplished three days of our 
ouEward journey on the other bunk in two days, 

-It itb. — Last night look a draught with our net, and caught a bo at fifty 
upukontfo. 

27 tb.—Accomplish i i a dulmce of about ;l miles of, 1 believe, the worst 
walking Eo 1% found in New Zealand, and 2 miles rather hatter. By nights 
fdl wo reached a ^mall tern ya teb, w here we had to erect a shelter by fire- 
light. Rain at night, 

90th, — Made a shirt, and proceeded at a gallant pace until we e.ime to ear 
former fearful d*MTOt nf the 5th of April of lut ymr T when we Lad to aseeftd 
a step p hil I + w Kiieh look us the remainder of the ri u¥. 

50eL— Y wy bawl walking, the immense granite rock* that belt the river 
dutyiiip-iw to follow its course, and the mountains too high to ascend, so our 
liny's I ravelling W‘U one continual climbing up die spurs and descending into 
the woler-enur*ci, This labour enabled Ui Eo make only A short distance by 
night t which unfortouaiely threatened rmin, 

3lit.—As predicted, just U we wore turning In under our blankets lut 
night the rain poured dnwn T hut we managed In find squatting room under a 
large dead tree that was blown dew n, atld keep tolerably dry Until m orN i 
when we built a shelter. „ 

April tit, — FiwJhlly heavy rain, with guilf of wind, which drove ihe rain 
through and Under our s heller, fltnl us all a (borough, SK:mking % Luckily, 
Ekehn caught enough Ofh lo tut us two dayi with tnuderation, 

3el,— Kain Continuing to Gill \n torfenU. About midday there came a 
Klresni pouring from Ihe elUTi under which we were, and th rough (he shelter 
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^hieh WO hod been working at *11 day to make comfortable, efwlinp mud 
feriw, Sf, The fn^h bIh inereasfEl so much, that the native* dftived we 
must find Borno tm-arts to Ascend the clitf, of we should be all carried KWWJ ;*5fl 
we made * sort cfbddcr, and managed to clamber up about 20 Foci £o anoliw 
Ifjdfft m Use rocks. The budi here prevented us hom moving cslber Iwk- 
wanlH or forwiudi H hut we mtrifd to draw up enough of nur old »tid to 
erect * shelter against the wind, for against (he rain it was impossible* as ibn 
thalch ic had liarely kept our k sis dry, and we had to brave t he rain u n El I the 
raorfliftff, when we erected a aEaddle bedstead, a t the uneven surface of the 
granrlc prevented us from IvEnp down. 

4th. — Made our shed habitable. Rain continuing. This was truly a fearful 
day tn 'ipend on a cl? if in a black-birch fordt. The min poured. down, 
loosening the atones of which the hill we* formed, which came rolling by uj t 
and plunged into lit# river with n tremendous noise ; and the wind tore up 
the trees on ail sidci, causing - a simultaneous shudder among oJ| the parly 
w hen we heard their cnub. 

We managed out dietary during (he l*a| rain mlhout encroaching Upon our 
stock of provisions* there bemg mwlliistlc at hand, which we ate at every 
meal When L left Nelson* Mr, Ilrophy smiled at my stuck of pepper. from 
its quantity and bulk : but, were he here, he would £nd it * camt relish to 
his sow thistle, ftp. On inspecting our stork. I found lhat I had nearly 1 Lb + 
left, some proof of my economy in the consumption of the luxuries of this life T 
] would recommend any one to take a good qUaJitily who Olay be bound to 
the hush, 

Ekehu's kakn leaving only tunc alive to mnnm the fate of ihfir 

brother, and L fear they will die am). 

My last (lair of unmentionables are now brought ittlo active ItSfc. 

5|fk -An increase in (lie gale, lioth of wind and rain, and the fr^fh in I he 
river ejsrcctbng all bounds, which Um risen 40 fee! perpendicular. God only 
knniri when we sh:ilI In? able to proceed - for to uceod is itupo^sItiEt, and «u 
can move now hern unfil the flood sulfides, 

7tti r —What after so much rain may Ire called a hue day; and should the 
morrow be tfne, I Uo\^ to be once more moving- The fresh rapidly going 
down. 

Sik— The fresh having a little; sulnirfed during the night we managed IO 
get a short way along the clitTs, and then ascend a monstrous hill, that Is, for 
steepness: but we kept on nil day. arareely allowing rime for breathing, and 
by ifuik reached tile river's edge past I he range of cliffs, where we ramped* 

9lh*- -The weather i-- determined to try our constitutions, for soon after 
rolling our Mankeii round us lost night n com men ml ruining heavily p and 
eontirmed all night. so that by morning we were all soaking wet through. 
We liicn commenced building * shelter, but the rain ceasing, we moved on 
about 1 mile Eu n shingle lre*eh r where we spread our kits to dry. 

19th.—Tbb long rain mused so great a flood in the river filial we consumed 
all our dried fish, and were not able to r*Eeb any man'; and *s I here were no 
binU in (he btiah, I told ihe nati^ (?w we must pit si i on* although tl wa* raining* 
and endeaiour io get a supper, which wc did out, of a fcrti-tree, Muilc a good 
day’s miTrk 

Tlth r —Again progressing. and making for Xehnn T hut our walking Was 
slaw, owing to EpikcV lameness, The fresh jtllL presented an obstacle to Cel - 
gibing ; and WC could now find room for come dfour -orpins provisions on the 
Owcka* Bad lodging on a gignite rock, without firewood, and, what wm 
worse, fio supper. 

l k Mh ,—Two hours befnre daylight the rain apin began to fall, and con- 
limit'd in small shower* all day ; but having no breakfast, we had no alternative 
but to bravo thu storm and .seek une. After walking about 4 miles we d*C to 
n muJJ patch of sat vl i when we saw the ujiukororo le-asccndiug the river from 
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the flood; ami Living no pirevisions, we camped, ami made mr kuncngi *U 
right, when we id to wort to fish for breaking We loot ISO fish during 
th^day. * There lining no material for erecting a shelter, wo Lad to hoist our 
fflwbketi for a eL od, but found a year's bushing hod made a mmJ alteration in 
ihrir waterproof qualities, 

f!lth. —Continued ai our station fishing. Caught about the same number 
as yesterday, whkli we dried for our onward itse. 

1- ltk—After packing our fiat we started, and made a good day 1 * journey cm 
a bud road . Showen. 

15th.—During the night I lost the entire use of cnV aide, amt in iho morning 
I could not move. Although 1 had never before "been any hindrance to the 
natives, always carrying my" share of the loads, and helping to get firewood r 
&c., I had the mortification of hearing one of |hem r EpAn, propose to Ekehu 
to proceed and leave mo, urging, that 1 appeared too ill to recover *oan + if 
ever, and that it was a place devoid of food; but Ekehu refused tn leave me T 
and Eptke and wife started forward by themielvc*. I received great Limine^ 
from Ekehu and hh wife for the week l was compelled to remain hem ; the 
woman kindly attending me, and Ekehu working hard to obtain toad for u* 
all, always presiiiijj me to take iho bttt, and frequently telling me he would 
ft peer return to Nelson without I could accompany him. He bad a slight 
b]lower during the day, but Ekehu built a shelter omr me, which protected 
me from the weather. 

IStli,—Tine. Ekehu went searching far food, oar supply of fish being 
spoilt, and returned with nothing but two or three thrushes, and a Jem-lnv. 

22nd. — Although 1 eoukl only stand on uue leg, 1 resolved. to try and 
proceed, Ekehu having scoured the country without finding anything eatable 
within reach p and he would not leave me for a night; so he carried curbed- 
clothes forward, and then came for me, pnly carrying, partly leading me along. 

23rd.—I was jM e to proceed, though with ditliculiv. by the aid of a stick, 

and Ekehu + * hand. 

2- 1 th.— It wan with great difficulty \ could move at all to-day, but want of 
provisions compelled mc T Found two fom-tree*, and made an oven. 

25*h,—Abfui mhE-ctay we overtook Epikc and wife, who had hec-n r I earing 
the country of all birds before tLS. I Wits unable to proceed without a helping 
hand, or to carry my load. Rain, 

26th. — Reached a stream Honing from the south wards, called by dm 
natives Muti-lr-k Jt is Opposite to Our rave iu\d former return station to 
MatuLituki. We tried to ford toe stream, but found it too deep and rapid. 
Rain, 

There is some consider!I>1 e quantity of gp&d forest land oo the batiks of too 
Muridra, and the natives told me that I her a is h gre&a plain at its source, to 
which they formerly resorted in scorch or the kukupu, or urcen parrot* The 
route they took was pier the hills of the Owckn. The Ngaitau natives told 
eli C that bo fore the Introduction of the potato they lived chiefly ou the 
kakapoff, w hich wore numerous on the mountaitis of this island, but are How 
nearly Cxllnot. 

27th.— Finding no materials to form a raft, wc were obliged to ascend the 
si ream in search of ft ford. Wc kept walking id I day, and found roauy likely 
spots, but on trying them they were oil too deep. Kftin. 

2flth.— After ascending ttie river 4 miles further, wo rame to a diiiskm nf 
the stream caused by m island, with a short shingle iturh on either bank. 
Dp to this point, it had been confined between largo rocks. Here vte 
thi hired to ™s, dl holding erne slick, and Reached the other side in safety, 
haviatf Itod to swim part of the way over, and of ixiurec thoroughly wetting 
fnir dothqs, See,, which took some [inn- to dry, us it kept raining all duy T and 
bring in a pine forest we could find nothing for ft shed. Wo however 
nuimged to End firewood in plenty, and having a very wet night wc all sal 
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itsatHl Ik fire under iho abettor at our native ffiHb, but ihe rain iinl cold made 
ui vprv uncomfortable. We had empty slnnsKhi alw>, b^inp ^ilfaoot^Bij^jfr J 
nor hod wo jmrifiiitg for a Mkfat. » 

20th The day wnsumcl in retracing our step! on the other bunk of Llnf 
river towards the Huller. fine. 

Sunday, 30th.— Ekehu said ihut hunger w« nn Sabbath keeper, so we pi» 
reeded* is id naehed the bank* oFthc Duller, whom we ■!*[*- K*m 

May lit.—Collected fi-ra*™!, and caught sope wekw, after reaching oar 
aid shelter at Matukituki, which we found standing, 

■2nd and 3rd.— Collected fern-root, *nd caught some wokos. MHe an otto 

or the roots of the tL ... s . . 

7th.—I am again feeling much pain in my and am Unable to W it. 
Me eye ami hand also much affected. 

fith.—Finding I w» unable to move, Epikc and wife went off seeking wood - 
hrn*. Ekciut with me. 

Illh.— Ekfhn built A new hottse, our old one being neither wind nor 
walcr-tighL Koike reiticnctL llo U a greedy old follow p and i should have 
been butter mi ha™ had batter fern, without him. I& this instance, although 
We afterwards saw tho fcJLthErs of ninny hirds p yet he relumed with Only one 
poor one, and told Dffi it was all ho could got, find, that ho- pirpCMlj saved it 
for me. I found it W nover to quarrel wUh him, so I took the bird, and 

thanked him. , . . . . , , 

13th —Moved into our new house, which wc found both wanner arut dnor. 
The fresh in the river caused Ekohu to remove to higher ground. The otd 
hot®?, built here by him some yearn ago, was washed *way p showing that the 
flood had risen higher than it had done fof mnfly years. 

Jlih.—I am itm wiltiool ihe use or my side, which gives me pain no a change 

Uf Tstti.—EVeho collecting tl n Mb. The river hi mmrh swollen, and even if 
I were able. 1 doubt if L could progress, owing to the -now, I was aUo 
taken ill with a violent releting, which lotted all day and night, md my side 
gave mo nmeli jW 1 attribute it lo the bad living and the cold weather, 
both efolhes and food iKinu very wnly, , . « . . 

We tea here all oar old cloth™ (none of which 1 had prcTKHisly thrown 
&wav, resenting ihem for poEches), my pot T two spettmeru id men 
on/aUfll Idineh^ long unJ G btmdhy ] thick, and ronsidcrciE valuable by 
tho natives, the Other null ler-some pieces of tflka date, a Stone for polishing 
the men stone (with which I had found means (n amuse myself on wet days) . 
three flood Hi ts, uhd many small things, which h^ehu wcured. Both he and 
Ersiko (old me that tbry inltnded reiuminp here. Tbry rirairw, rtune^ 

J,, . |H,of hurl on which they plumed abont I BO |intfllws. brought 
hy'iis from the ftWn, »«<* * q™H»V of SwrHe turnip* aod native pftert. 
*Y\yi*Y liavc each runaway wives, and aits afraid of returning amongst the 
natives from the fear nf losing them, and nf ptnnjr back to their former 
servitude, Imth bring the slaves oF E l'ii f the chief at >1 mucks,. 

IDthi—This morning Erika and wife sranrd for clson. hut I reum 
nnjoeed from ixiallllity Ekehu and wife went put to search for fowi 
wfiJ jilune during the day. Ekehu rciumul in tho evenlngi and said he 
W 4 H anxlou? to proc«d t aihd I idd him ] would try In ihe mornings _ 

yoth._I molvi'd to make the attempt, und wn jiAekeil up, leaving ah wy 

could v-hind m T As i wo* unable to carry anything. VSg reached the lutoki 
and iscemM about 1 mi In to A for-l, whidi we CEy^tl 0 W,when we Foimil 
Epikc bml-vatehlngr We guve him seme bdmea m eiebange hr some 

^ >^llI — Keached the <?r!J of the ra5ley h and camped. A slight full of ninw 
or small rain all day. We mught iht fuller of a targe lotara-lrce for the night. 
23rd.—Thia morninir wc found a btuba tree, tk Ijcith?^ of which the 
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natives are very food of. TWi delayed tig pome lime. PnxraM + A ?hnri ' 
distance, and camp^l on the banks of'ltiE TirtmmsL W«* hi phi. 

24eH.^-Oqt do^kes being wet from Inst night's rain p we proceeded to U* 
•litllerof Lo>t jeer—in uverhaiiging rock, which protected us from the mm. 
Dried our clothes, and spent the day here. A snail bsufcet of mine* which 
v.m hunjr to the roof of our rock Is dry, fell down during the night on the fir£ T 
and wax burnt, by which I lost jJ] my sketches, *eitfd skim of bind?, nmfl 
curiosities, lad some memoranda, the ]uss of which may cause my journal to 
seem incomplete in many places. 

2Sih.— Wo came qn a short distance, Ami built 1 ilieftCT against the min or 
mow, which seems to full hero every day towards evening during the whiter 
mn nths, 

26th.—-This muming wc started, although it was ruining hard, and reached 
tnir former wari at the Tirvlipe* towards evening. 

27[hi 25lhp and £9lk—tiaifi. Our shelter fur from watertight, and our 
bcd-Hoth.p> saturated with the drip. 

30th*—Finer,, but m immense fresh in ihn river* The natives went in 
search of food, our pnmvicns being eibanned, Ekohu made a waterproof 
covering of manuka bark, which allowed him to venture out in spite of 
the rain. 

dl^t,—-The native* went off tcwJay to collet the fern root which they found 
yesterday, Cold day. 

June lit.—Fine, The nun that fell Iasi night prevents us from moving 
onwards. 

2nd,—We made a start this morning, and found the river so cold, that, after 
proceeding a short way, we left Epike und wife behind, as they were cramped 
with the coM. Came to within a short distance of tlio wood. Hod camped. 
Very cold, and no fire, 

3rd.—Aficr waiting some time fur the coming up of Epike, we proceeded, 
and reached our former #leepmg~place at the junction of a small stream from 
iIid hi Us, 

4rh.—-This morning Epike and wife arrived p hiding been all night on the 
hi]I*. They had lost their wpy, and hud hail neither fleep nor food rin« we 
left l ht-Jik . 'Made a short dhtHCC and camped. 

bth.—Wc reached the Roturaa lake soon after midday, and found the canoe 
there safe. Slept at our station amongst the manuka. 

6lh,—launched our canoe ami crowd lire lake. 

7 lb r —This Eiiorinug wc wore obliged to creel a slip]ter against lhettun + We 
h:id two sheds made uf black birch, one uf which Ml down On my lame side 
whilu l was Lying by the fire, and hurt tne much. 

fctli.—A fro]j in the bike bad floated udr emine half across before it was 
iH-'cn, Ekebuft wife volunteered lo (mini for it r which she did, and paddled it 
buck in the shore. After hauling it up -sale, we went Fri.r*flrdp, ami camped on 
die Fulmwini range, but passed a very rainy night, which soaked everything^ 
and kept ui rilling up and shivering. " 

Util.— Reached the river Pidiawini, or Haw-ifd, and built n shelter which 
we much needed f 

1 Sth. — Walked dImmjE a mil C to nur former sin Lion, where we had erected 1 
uarl. Searched the country around for food, but found none, mul the river too 
deep to woile* 

12th.—Reached oar old quarter where I, with Mr. Fot, k-fi vur ftunr p and 
stopped there, the Rotuiti river preventing progress, I saw sii sheep here/ 
urn | i ] ie tmeki uf a large flock, w hicli much Ai [cubbed me, as there was no 
Plat ion hero when I formerly passed this way. A flight fall of *imw all doy T 

13th-—Tills morning we with much difficulty crossed the KotoitL &uw 
m mu* h urnlrdi of sheep feeding on the gra£1 here, bu t no recent shoe nr foul- 
taorki | io p having no pirovi»ioiis, 1 was afrftid of fipbring for the s| at son or 
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Vda^ T but made tbo best tfmy w ay tovririft the hill which I hud formerly tn« 

travelled! aw. EUiil fOEis^quctUly knew lh& tract, t HKt nijrhL 

Uih.— Readied the junction of ihe Mukipiko sad W*jj» nnsn* where wo 
slept. Ekohu raugbi iw^iy fine wekju during the day—#0 we ran all umV* 
nwm; enjoy 1 full mewl. 

3 Stk—Romriied |lm fdd nimsy atitson cm the Motipiko, arid found it bH*n 
dawn Ekdm ymJ his wife mueb wanted la step hero, as Eplko and wife were 
be hind, but she rain coining on. L told Ek# ] should push forward and 
endeavor to spend the night at Fnttfe, or at *1 events on the uiher »dc 
of die Mutuota. When I mentioned tea P Mi&T t ^id bread, the woman agreed 
10 fuHuw me ; so I nuihed ahead m prevetit hearing the gnunbUngof EkeUu 
ulnmltm foot, whirfi, after dark, were fiorely pncM by the ground-thorn. 
Wo reached Fraser's about len oVkck at night, whom we found m bad, hot 
ho K»u arose, and gave me a hearty w d come, and the lux wry of a tute of good 

*° So^thanlc Cod, I am tmte mote among civilized meo. af which l have had 
man y doubt, daring my fUaw, and this preyed much on my mmiL It is a 
pertffll ofneaHy five hundred and fifty days from the tune I Wished Fnt*er 
gcwl-bye, Oil the bank* of the river Boluiti* and my scomg him uvfo at hia 
house, during which time I have new heard a word of English, favo the 
broken jargon nf Ekchti and the echo of my own voice; uml I rather felt 
astonished that I could huh uodersiamd. and speak English u well as ever. 
There have been many wet davs when I fcmve not spoken a w ord oil day. 

Having traced ihe banks of the Duller from source to iimutfi, and returned 
by the Gray and Imkimra Valley, I am certain there is no awcmble pe» 
aerifcsa the Island N. of the latter place, or any mute from the Nelson setilo- 
nu nf that could be taken to the gtiw plains at Fort t’ooper, excepting that 

ktrjEip tho coast froin I he Watiun. 

1 have riel attempted in lay down the course of my journey, nor even the 
(]tstance I have tMMed owr f m l fuk it impossible to do m with any regard 
to tctuFwey. Stirling ns I did on a purely amateur trip, single-landed, and 
bavin* everything to carry myself. I could take no inslnlmCIltt, **ve a singly 
-— r£*a and a which were soon spoilt by tSic wet—w ihat 1 found it 
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10 take in? bearing* on a «wkcd river, nr in a black birch country; 
oll ,t I Iodine to flsWt anythin# which may hereafter be found incorrect. 
Bates also unwouamted with geology > 1 ™ unable to pive *ny desenption of 
ibe coun try, I only went id assure myself of the description of country in 

. . .. . T . .V... Kirn-il .1 H ft a k I Tit mnm 


at mV comusanu. 1 am, nuwwvr k aim , , 

incurring the expense of enplerinpi hut t wrtemly think the iwt.v« them 
miuire somethin!; to he done for item. They are 4 uict, and do no burn, 
and ought 10 bnt some share of the uucntinei that is mid to the native* who 
■re juiioftjist I he while population. They h»TH3 oil I'tookss jwilh Blhlen and 
Prayerdxxik*, but their condition would tie much unrated by pnoathem u 
few'seed Sue*, end some Ollier tool*, » also some irniKof which Ihey arc 
very food, und know the value. They are much cleaner m their habits tturn 
the'natives in the w ttlemouts. and ifiey have bctlcr S*J" 

h living- chimneys, and Rise bedstesds. or ruber a ™ jcd .®~r.^ 
sleep. 1 trast something will be done for their welfare, m Wh.ch I lake p\ 
inn'rest. It would lie a very trifling expense to convey ■ ft> wjti«sn t » _ 
Xawxtiri, from whence the natives thciuelnt would ““f 

down the coast. 'I'ho intraducriaii of ^ould much benefit lii«m, and 

''nSmlSS Inking the Irenhte lo rend my imperfectly kcnt Journal 
would consider much lime had been lo«, end many unncCcMtr delays had 
taken place, hut I, from ClperitnCC, CHtnwndie leader to the Contrarv . 
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and [ affirm none run form an aEtm&Ee of tho many difficulties J had to m- 
caunler from ihe want of rtK^rw, and being thrown' quite on the mercy of the 
native#; and I consider I have accomplished a great work in having traced the 
* 6nlj two large river* uf the W. coast from arcurco Id mouth, and maintained 
myself lor eighteen months on the naluraJ jireducttcjns of iJm island. I am 
»4rry J tort my sketches, for* though no artist* they were faithful delineations, 
and would have illustrated p mnch belter thin I Can d escribe h the surface of 
the Country I have Seen and passed over. Anj distance, or estimates uf 
qualities of land I have made are as cqmfft as my judgment (from having been 
on the Nelson su rvey-ftaif) could describe them/ I found my native Ekchu of 
much use—invaluable mdecd p but the Other three rather mi incumbrance— I 
oould have made better progresi w iihoul them ; but to Ekchu I owe my life 
— h« ii* faithful and attached servant. 
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